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A 


GENERAL COLLECTION 

OF 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


THE VOTAGE OF DON MANGEL GONZALES, (LATE MERCHANT) OF THE 
CUT OF LISBON JN PORTUGAL, TO GREAT BRITAIN; CONTAINING AN 
HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, POLITICAL, AND EC- 
CLKSIASTICAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; M^iTH A CIL 
RIOUS COLLECTION OF THINGS PARTICULARLT RARE, BOTH IN NATURE 
AND ANTlJ^Uirr. 

TRANSLATJ'r) FROM THE PORTUGUESE MANUSCRIPT. 

(From the Harleiati ColleQion, Vol. 1. p. 9.) 

Chapter h-^Coniaining the Reafons sf the Author's Voyage to England, 

In my infancy, my parents, being on both fides defeended from new Chriftian«:, to 
appear more devout and attached to the eftabliflied church, and fo the better to Icrcen 
thenifelves from the eye of the Portugueze inquifiyon, put me on the habit of ajefuil, 
and determined to breed me a fcholar at leaft, if not a father of that fociety* In con- 
fequcnce of this refolution, I, as foon as age would permit, was fent to their public 
fchool of St. Antfiaon, or St. Anthony the Great, atLifbon, where not only langua'ges, 
but all the liberal fciences are taught*; and.in a few years was to determine, whether 
I would enter into the fbciety, or fucc^ed to my father’s bufmefs of a merchant, who 
then was declining, both with age’and infirmities of body. IVIy tutor laid ci(j|'e fiege 
to my alfebtions, well knowing that, ^s then 1 w'as the only furviving child of my 
parents, all their fubftance (and they were accounted rich) would ( enter with me in 
their fociety for c^rer, could 1 be periuaued to become a jeluit: to whom,! had'almoft 
yielded ; till my mother intcrpqfmg, with folid r^albns convinced me, that for the 
prefent it w'flulu^ be better, both for her and mylelf, to enfer into partnerfhip witb my 
father, alledging jhat 1 was not yet fa capable to judg'e how an ecrlefiaflical life, un¬ 
der vows of poverty, chaftiiy, and obedience, might^cunfift wi|h my grr' ,ving incliila' 
ti<ms and propenfity of ng^tare; that as the w hole paterntd eftate <vould bo feized on 
foftheir own ufe, upon my father’s death, mi^ be ruined, *or become obfexjuious 
von. n. 
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to the fociety for a mean fuhfiftence, or perchance be obliged to end her days in a 
inonaHic confijicmentii and again, that fliould I happen to give them any provocation, 
or break, their ordcre or rules, I might be unjefuited, expelled their fociety, and ex¬ 
cluded both from my inheritance, and all means of living. And then, flje added, that 
if in aftetrlife nry inclinations continued, when youth was conquered, and the world 
^jlboold yield me no^pleafure, I might then do as I pleafed ; and it would yet be time 
enough to retire. * 

' r Thuaadvifed, I no longer appeared at St. Anthony’s, nor in my ftudent’s drefs; yet 
tnyibookifti hiclinatiori continued : But the courfe of my ftudies was changed, for in- 
«i|ad of Ariftotlc’s Philofophy, School Divinity, and Cafuiftry, I now reliOied nothing 
btit Voyages, Travels, and Geography j and fuch other books as would lead me into 
a juft notion of the world, and aflift me in that date of life 1 then had juft entered 
into. 

As for languages, I had been very happy in taking them at fchool; fo that I was at 
no lofs in reading authors of diverfe nations, except the Englifli: for though the 
Englifh faftory at Liibon is both the richeft and the largcft, and there is alfo an Eng- 
lilh college, an Englifh nunnery, and two Irifh colleges, and a nunnerj^of that nation 
alfo, who fpeak the Englifti tongue and 1 may add, though our greateft dealings in 
the mercantile w'ay are with the fubjeds of Great Britain, none* of the natives endeavour 
to teach or learn their language. Therefore my next ftep towards obtaining true iileas 
of a nation I, in all probability, was to deal with during my life, was to fearch not 
only for Ponugueze and Spaniflt, but for French and Italian authors; yet I could 
find none in any of thefc languages, that are any other than mere fuperficial accounts, 
and, in niy opinion, no way capable to convey juft ideas of fo deferving a people, nor 
fufficient to inftru£l a foreigner how to manage an advantageous commerce with them. 
For fo long as we are kept ignorant of any country, and traffic with its natives only by 
factors of their own nation, fettled among us, we muft take only what they picafe to 
import, and at their own times and price, to our own great lofs : whereas a merchant, 
that is thoroughly acquainted with the produft, manufaflure, and genius of the nations 
he traffics with, has the advantage to fupply himfelf with the beft commodities, in the 
beft feafons, and at the cheapeft rates. Confcqucntly, 

I, rcfolving to merchandife with Great Britain, refolved alfo firft to learn the 
language, and then to make a voyage to the illand itfelf. I loon made myfelf mafter 
of as much of the Englifh tongue, as to enable me to attempt my intended voyage, 
without the incumbrance and the accidents that often befal gentlemen, who are ob¬ 
liged to iruft all to an interpreter. Having gained my parents* confont, 1 embarked 
with their blcffing, on board tbe packet, on the a^d of April, being St. George’s day, 
commonly called the patron of England ; and, after a pleafant voyage of feven days, 
wc arrived fafe at Falmouth, the 30th of April 1750, N. S. 


Chapter II .-—Chorographical Defcrlption of England *, 

t 

BEING thus accompanied and inftrufted, it was to be my peculiar care to improve 
my journey to the ufes I fy-ft intended, at my departure from Lifbon ; and, in particu¬ 
lar, to render it, for the futur/e, fubfervient to my mercantile way of life : Therefore 
Ijbcgan fo take minutes of the foil, produce, and manufadures of ev«ry county through 

■ * t 

* In the original ttikls.the ninth chapter, feven chapter* being filled with a bally and imperfeA hiftory 
ef England, cm nowiff intcrell the Kadcr. 

which 
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which we paffed; and made my particular obfervations on the genius of the people, 
their ditfereiit methods of dealing s and dillinguifiied the feveral cities, towns, and 
villages*, which are mofl: remarkable for trade and navigation; of all which, take the 
following true, though rude and unpolilhed account.—I begin with Cornwall, the 
county in which I landed. ' 

Cornwall is the moA weftern county of England, and is fo wafliecj by the fea on the 
north, fouth, and weft, and the river Tamer on vlte eaft, that it is a perfed peninfula 
ftiaped like a horn. I prcfently found the people of this county valued thcmfelves 
upon fome prctenfions above the other part of the nation, whidli I was informed was 
their ability in wreftling, and ftrength of body ; their having moft of the old Britilh 
blood in their families ; and their peculiar honour of'giving title of Duke without crea- 
lion to the eldeft fon of the King of Great Britain. 

d'his is not the moft fruitful part of England, the foil being for the moft part moun¬ 
tainous, thin, and rocky underneath; yet the vallies are fat with corn and good pafture; 
the hills arc rich in tin and copper mines; and they every where abound in wild fowls, 
cl'pccialiy the dainty woodcock. Nor muft I forget their produce of eringo, famphire, 
fine flate, and marble. But their chief metal and manufadure is tin. When the ore 
is brought above ground in the ftonc, it is broke viith hammers, and then carried to the 
ftamping mills, which make it ready for other mills, whereby it is ground to powder. 
After it is walhed and cleared from earth, kc. it is melted at the blowing-houfes into 
pigs of three or four hundred weight, marked w'ith the owner’s name, and the value 
is let upon it at the coining-houfe, where it is allayed, to know W'hat it is worth. 'I'hc 
times for coining or making it, are Midfummer and Michaelmas ; and for fuch as have 
not their tin then ready, there is a pofi-coinage at Lady-day and Chriilmas. The 
ftimip is, the feal of the duchy of Cornwal. The tinners are regulated by Stannary 
laws, fo called from Jlammm, the Latin word for titi; and the trials of their caufes are 
by juries, returned by the mayors of the ftannary towns; for which purpofe, courts are 
held by the Lord Warden of the ftannaries, who has alfo a deputy. When all the 
legal duties are fatisfied, the tinner may fell his tin where he will; only, if the King, 
or the Duke of Cornwall, have a mind to be purchafers, they have a right of pre¬ 
emption. 

'I'he coinage towns are Lelkard, I.eftwithiel, Truro, Helfton, and Pcnfance; and the 
tinners arc reckoned at lead 100,000. 

'\'\\%mund\c^ in which the tin lies as in its bed, yields fuch a quantity of laph calami- 
nartSi for making brafs, that inftead of importing co’pper and brafs, which yearly herc- 
tolore did amount to 100,000/. they now export as much, if not more. * 

In this county aifo is carried on a great trade for pilchards, which are caught«be- 
fu cen July and November, of whiclv the merchant* export vaft quantities to foreign 
markets, and for which they fit them by fuming, prefling, and pickling: Thefe are 
fiilied but not gutted, the entrailsb»ing reckoned the beft part; and, after having been 
piled in heaps in a cellar for ten days, aifli prefled, to drain off the fuperfluous mbifture 
of the blood and fait, they are barrelled up with pickle, for France; but without it, 
for Spain, Italy, and other hotter countries. ^ 

Wo pafs through this county into Devonftiire, travelling eaft—ard ; Vhich beinty 
not fo muclitinwinpaffed with the fea, is of a more puro aii^;'and both the rqpds 
are better, and the foil more fruitful though DevonSiire has many both Jiills and 
woods. • * 

• Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, &c. and ffs m^nufa’^iircs; kerfes, forges, 
perpetuanas, lon’g-ells, fhalloons, narrow^jcloths, as*alfo Iwnelace. , 

That 
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ITiat part called the South>hams is famous for its noble rough cyder: In other parts 
of it mines of tin have been formerly difcovered ^ in fuch abundance, that in King 
John’s time the coinage of Devonfliire was fet to farm for too/. a>year, when' Com- 
wall paid but 66/. i 8 s. 4d .; and it has four ftannary towns, with as many flannary 
courts, and towns of coinage; which are Plympton, Taviftock, Afhburton, and Chag- 
ford } but there is very little tin dug in this country now. 

Veins of loadftohe are found here, jvhich I was told, a learned naturalift fays gene¬ 
rally run.eafl: and weft, contrary to the received opinion, that the loadftone gave a 
a northerly diredion;' becaufe its natural pofition in the mine is fuppofed to be north 
and fouth. Here are quarries of good ftone for building, and alfo of date for covering 
houfes ; and of the latter great quantities are exported. 

Proceeding ftill eaftward, we entered the pleafant and fruitful county of Dorfet, or 
Dolfetfliire, which not only produceth great plenty of com, pafture, cattle, wild fowl 
and filh, but hemp and flax; and great quantities of cloth are made here, both 
woollen and linen. Nor can any Ihire match its plenty of excellent ftone in the quar¬ 
ries at Portland and Purbeck, (in the laft of which marble has been dug up fome- 
times); and from Blackaure Foreft may be brought fufiicient timber to ferve the 
whole county : And what a conveniency this is to the inhabitants, appears, from the 
elegance of the buildings, not only of the gentlemen’s feats, but in their towns. Many 
kinds of earth, that are ufeful, are difperfed up and down the county ; particularly, the 
beft tobacco pipe-clay, which, as I was told, would fell at I.ondon for 30J. a-ton. 

From hence we travelled into Somcrfetfhire, fo called from its being the warmeft 
county in the whole ifland of Britain. It is a very rich, plentiful, populous and plea¬ 
fant county, famous among the graziers for its large fheep and oxen; and among 
merchant-adventurers, for its commodious havens. But the roads in winter are very 
foul and bad for travellers. 

It abounds with grain of all kinds, of which it fupplies home and foreign markets 
with vaft quantities. Its hills afford mines of coal, lead, and copper. Wood thrives 
here, as well as in any fhire in the kingdom ; and teazles (a .fort of thiftles ufed by 
the cloth-dreflers) grow fcarce any where clfe. Ocre is dug up, on and about Mendip 
hills; and of lapis calaminaris (without which, and copper, there is no making of 
brafs) more is dug up here than in all the kingdom befides. As this county is rich 
in pafture, no wonder it yields fuch great quantities of chcefe, of which the beft and 
biggeft in England are made at Chedder, and reckoned as good as Parmefan ; and it 
is worthy both the obfervation and imitation of fuch as defire to excel in this branch of 
trade, thsft the whole milk of the parifh is, by the agreement of the parilhioncrs, pre- 
ferved for the making of it. It? cxen are as large as thofe of Lancashire and Lincoln- 
fhire ; and the grain of the flclh is faid to be finer. Its vales feed and fatten a prodi¬ 
gious number of Iheep, and of the largeft i?ze. Its maltilF dogs are the boldeft of all 
others of the kind at baiting the bull, a fport in which the ruder fort of people 
among them, and fome of the low-bred gentry, take perhaps too much delight, as well 
here, as in other parts of this nation. 

All forts of cloth in manufaftured here; as broad and narrow kerfeys, druffgets, 
ferges, duroyfe and Ihalloons, together with ftockings and buttons j' and in the fouth- 
ealf parts of the (hire* are made gfeat quantities of linen. The value of,the woollen 
manufadure alone^herein in the ^rft hands, has been rated at a million ^-year; and if a 
ca,'culation was made of its otlfer manufadures'’: and its produce by mines, tillage, 
feeding, grazing, 4 atri^s, &c. it Vould undoubtedly exceed any county of the kingdom 
in riche^ both naturakand acquired, ^forkflure not excepted i 'due allowance being mr Je 
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for the difference in extent. As to forei^ trade, furely no fliire but MiUdlefex will 
compare with one that has the city of Bnftol to boaft of j not to mention the coalling 
trade in*the little ports of Bridgewater and Minhead. 

We then entered Wiltihire, the northern part of which is full of pleafant rifmgs, 
and watered with clear ftrearas. It was once overfpread with woods, ;vhich are now 
in a manner quite deftroyed. The foil of this part of the country being clay, is confe- 
quently troublefome foinetimes to travellers j but^here is a great variety of delightful 
profpefts, to make them amends. And my tutor told me, that a good author^of their 
own made this remark of Wiltfliire: “ That,an ox, left to himielf, would, of ail 
“ England, chufe to live in the north of this county, a flieep in the fouth part of it, 

** and a man in the middle between both; as partaking of the pleafure of the plain, 

“ and the plenty of the deep country.” The foil of the vale is very fruitful, and 
affords great quantity of as good cheefe as any in England; and though that^ of the 
hills is in fome places chalky, and barren enough, yet its cheapnefs makes it bene¬ 
ficial to the neighbouring farmers. I have been tola on the fpot, that on the downs 
betwixt Sandy-lane and Marlborough, and between the Devizes and Salifbury, hun¬ 
dreds of acres have been rented at a groat an acre per annum. But the numerous 
flocks of flteep fed there turn much more to the profit of the proprietors. I'he abun¬ 
dance of wool which thefe Iheep produce, iuviteJ the inhabitants to fall very much 
into the clotliing trade; and the beft broad cloths, both white and dyed, in England, 
are made in the weft and north parts of this county, and indeed, in the fouth and eaft 
parts too, but not in fuch quantities. 

Fuel is not very plenty in this county, which has no coal pits, nor inde^ much 
wood: *Tis produ^ve, however, of all forts of grain, efpeciaily wheat. 

From Wiltfhire we departed for Hampfhire or Hantlhire, by fome called the county 
of Southampton. This is the county where I faw, what my tutor had before told me, 
the tract of land, called New Foreft, which was enlargeti by William the Conqueror at 
the deftru£lion of feveral towns and villages, and 36 parilhes, being computed 50 miles 
in compafs; and became remarkable for the death of two of his fons and a grandfbn, 
who loft their lives ftrangely in this foreft. 

The air of this county is moft pure and piercing, efpeciaily the downs, of which 
there is a ridge that runs almoft athwart it, and afcrds plenty of game. The foil is 
various as to its fertility, the hilly parts being barren, like other downs, and fit only’for 
fhwp; but the lower grounds are fruitful in corn and herbage. It produces great quan¬ 
tities or all manner of grain, particularly wheat and barley, with which it fupplies the* 
flomilhing markets of Farnham, Bafingftoke, and Reading; and their learns, of 
horfes, many of whjjch are fit for the beft coach in the kingdom, Ihew the wealth of jthe 
farmer. The arable ground, though very ftony, is f/uitful; for the ftones lie loofe 
upon the foil: and thofe who are well i(jcille(!l in agriculture affirm, that they keep it 
warm, and that therefore, the taking them away would do more hurt than good. This 
county is particularly famous for,its kpney, with which they make moft excellent 
mead and metheglin. Hamplhire bacon is allowed by all to be the beft in England, the 
fwine’ 1 >eing fupplied with acorns in plenty, from the New Foreft, ^nd other woods, in 
which they are fuflisred to run at large; And the delicacy of their flelh is uttribulcd to 
their not beiqg pent up in ftyes. Kerfey and cloth ai^ madp here.; and though not in * 
fo great plenty ^ in Wiltlhiro, Somerfctfliire, and Gloiwefterlhhre, yet there is enoifgh 
made, not only fof home confumption^ but for a foreign trade. Its*fea-coafts furnifli 
•oyftets, lobfters, and other fait water filh. And indeetd, both ftjlr profit and pleaiure, 
these is not a more invtiinn/.9tiinfv 

Ac^dining 
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Adjoining to Hampihire is the inland county of Berks} whofe air is generally healthy 
and fwcet; the foil fertile enough, where *tis culpvated ; and the whole county, which 
is one of the inofl; pleafant in England, is well ftored with cattle and timber, particularly 
oak and beech, in ,the weftern paits, and in Windfor Foreft j which alfo abounds with 
wild fowl, and other game ; as its rivers Thames and Kennet, the one on the north, 
the other on the fouth fide of it, do with fifh, efpecially fine large trout and cray-fiflt. 
It has been cbfer^ed, that land is dearer here, than in other parts the fame diltance 
from LQndon. The chief manufaflures of this county are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and 
malt; their being great crops of barley in the welt part of the county, particularly the 
vale of Whito-herfe, fo named from tne bare fide of a chalky hill reprefenting that 
animal, w'hich the inhabitants once a-year, :ih«ut mid-fummer, take feme pains in trim¬ 
ming, to keep it to its lhape and colour, and then conclude the day with mirth. ’'Hs 
fuppofed by Jbme, that the ground there was formed into this figure by the Saxons, 
who had the Whitc-horfe for their arms. 

Having regaled ourfelvcs four days with the fowl and delicious lifli of Berklliire, w'c 
palled into Surrey, which 1 could not find to be remarkable for any particular traJe or 
manufadlure, excepting the corn market at Croydon, and the fevcral branches of trade 
cmaied on in the borough of Southjyark: but us that borough is contiguous to Lon¬ 
don, I lhall remark their trade together. In general, I obferve this to be a healthy, 
pleafant county ; and therefore it boalls of feveral royal palaces, and many feats t>f 
the nobility and gentry. But the air, as well as the foil, of the middle and extreme 
parts is valUy diflerent, the air being mild in the latter, which is very fruitful in corn 
and hay, with a fine mixture of woods and fields, efpecially on the fouth about lloltnf- 
ilalc, and on the north towards the Thames; but the air is bleak in the heart of the 
county, which, except a delightful fpot indeed here and there, is all open fandy ground, 
and barren heath : for which reafon, the county is not unaptly compared to a coarfe 
cloth with a fine lift or hem. In foiue places there are long ridges of hills or downs, 
with warrens for rabbits and hares, and parks for deer; and its rivers, the chief of 
which, befides the Thames, are the Mole, the Wey, and the Wandlc, aboutni with 
filh. And the chief commodities of this county, befides its corn, are box-wood, wal¬ 
nuts, and fullers-earth, which laft is fold at a groat a bulhel at the pits near Ryegatc, 
and is ftnt up to London for the ufe of the woollen manufaftures all over England. 

N. B.-—This earth is prohibited exportation by the fame law's, and under the fame 
penalties as wool itfelf. 

c Our tour through Surrey w'as pretty agreeable in regard to the many fine feats which 
we metiwith, but I was more pleafed to turn oft' into Sufl'ox, a maritime county upon 
the Englifh channel; whofe downs near the coaft are charming, atvl its vallics, or the 
■Wfild or Suflfex, as it is commonly called, very plentiful, efpecially in oats. The downs 
are very high green hills, well known tef traveflers, efpecially fitch as deal in wool or 
flicep; there being great numbers bred here, whpfe wool, which is very fine, is too 
often,exported clandeftinely to France by farpters and jobbers, who are called owlers. 
Many parts of the downs being a fat chalky foil, are, on that account, very fruitful, 
both in corn and gr^fs. The middle part of the county is delightfully chequer'd with 
meadows, paftures, groves, and corn-fields, that produce wheat and Isarley. The north 
quarter is fltaded with woods, fivim which they make abundance of charqtal; and they 
fupply timber for the 'navy d^cks, and fuel for the iron works, the)^ being not only 
pletity off ore on*the caft fide*, towards Kent,'but many great forges, furnaces, and 
Watermills, for both calf and wrought iron, which, though it is faid to be more brittle- 
tHan the Spani’ftjJ, ye^ canfion are caA with it; and the bdft''gunpowder in the wor>d is 

‘ made 
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made in this county. A great deal of its meadow ground is turned into ponds and 
pools, to drive hammer-mills by the IJalbes. Here we were regaled with the delicious 
tird, called the wheat-ear, for which this county is particularly famous ’I'is no big. 
ger than a lark, and is taken by digging a hole in the ground, into which they put a 
fnare of horft-halr, and then cover the hole, very near, with the tur/, turning the 
gralTy fide downwards; this bird being fo very timorous, that the^ Ihadow even of 
a cloud frightens them into thefe little cavities. Jhey are fo fat, th*at, w'hen caught, 
they cannot be carried many miles without being tainted; and even in plucking them 
they muft be handled as little as polliblc: and they are fatelt whai the wheat is ready 
to be cut. down. 

I wavS told, that in winter the roads were fo deep in fomc parts, that they w'cre obliged 
to draw their coaches with oxen. 

We at lad arrived in Kent, which is the mod eadern county on the F.nglifli channel, 
and of which I had retained great notions, from the account my tutor had given of its 
having been an entire kingdom of itfclf in the time of the heptarchy; and how the 
Kentidi men obliged William the Conqueror to confirm their ancient privileges. This 
county dands as it were in a comer, and may properly be divided into three parts, 
according to the nature of Its foil; viz, the downs,, which may be faid to have health 
without w'ealth; the marfl>y parts, which have wealth without health ; and the middle, 
which enjoy both health and wealth. But, 

I'lic county, in general, abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, padures, 
and woods of llfak, beech, and chefnuts, and fine orchards of cherries and pippins; and, 
about Boxlcy, Foots Cray, North Cray, &c. are many woods of birch, from whence 
the broom-makers are fupplied, who live in Kent Street, Southwark. The cattle here, 
of all forts, are reckoned larger than they are in the neighbouring counties; and the 
Weald of Kent is noted for its large bullocks, as well as for its great timber for 
{flipping. Here are feveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of grcyifli rabbits. 
Here are mines of iron, and pits of marie and chalk ; woad, and madder, for dyers ; 
wool, flax, faintfoyn} and on the cliffs, between Folkllonc and Dover, is plenty of 
famphire. 

From Kent we croffed the water at Greenwich, and arrived at Limehoufe, iri the 
county of Middlefex. 'I'his is but a fmall county, but plrafant, fruitful, and dignified 
with the city of London, the capital of the nation, and the city of Weftminftcr, which 
is the feat of the Brilifh monarchs. It abounds with rich and pleafant villages ; and 
I may m one word compleat its charader, when i declare it to be my opinion, that 
here arc more ingenious men, and more money fpent in coflly apparel, eating^ driqk- 
ing, plays, operas, ^d other diverfions and gaieties of li/e, than in any other tract .of 
land of the fame circumference in the whole world befides. 

As to the produce, manufadures, and^tradte of this county, I am informed, that the 
w hole county ahnoft is cantoned out .into corn or pafture, and garden grounds near the 
dty. The manufadurcs are chiefly confijjed to the city or fuburbs, of which hereafter: 
Bur it is amazing to fee in the neigfibounng fields the immenfe tal^ of bricks and tiles 
which'arc daily making for the fupply of new buildings. The trai^e being whollv car¬ 
ried on in the port<5f London, it will be more properly remarked when I give- an 
account of that great and opulent city.- # 

, Having ftait? fc\ne time in London, we proceeded on our jouftiey crofs Bow-bridfr, 
which divides MidcHefex from Effex, a •county lb cailetVas Ijas beeii. before’ relatecL 
^om the Eafl: Saxons, by whom it was inhabited. ' ^ 
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The air is generally temperate; but near the fea and the Thames, among the hun* 
dreds, it is moift; and the inhabitants are fubjed to agues. It abounds vdth com, 
cattle, wood, and wild-fowl; and the north parts of it, efpecially about Safiron-^alden, 
produce great quantities of fafiron; the bed in the world: The foil in fome places 
thereabouts bting fo rich, that after three crops of faffron it yields good barley, for 
near twenty years together, without dunging. In other parts it produces hops. 

It is particularly obferved of this* county, that, generally fpeaking, the foil is bed 
where’the air is word, and e contra; for the parts next to the fea and the Thames 
among the fenny hundreds, which are fo aguilh, abound with rich padures and com 
lands; whereas the inland parts, though healthy, are many of them gravelly and 
fandy, and not fo good either for com or grafs, but more produQive of furze, broom, 
brakes; yet there are others of clay and loafn foils, which bear excellent com and 
padurage. No county affords provifions of all forts in greater plenty than this, both 
by land and water, for the fupply not only of its own inhabitants, but of the city of 
London. Many good and ferviceable horfes are bred in the marlhes. Abundance of 
fat oxen and flieep are alfo brought from thence to their markets; and corn is weekly 
fent up to that city in great quantities. Great dairies of cows are alfo kept liere, 
w'hich bring forth calves admired fo?' the whitenefs and delicacy of their flefli, infomuch 
that. As good as an EJfex calfy is a common proverb, with the citizens, to denote what 
they like, as is the other faying. As valiant as an Ejfex liony to ridicule what they 
defpife. 

About forty-five miles north-ead of London, in this county, is carried on the great 
manufadlure of Colcheder baize, fo famous throughout Spain, Portugal, and their 
American plantations; which are brought to London in waggons containing eighty or 
ninety hundred weight each, drawn with lix horfes only ; the roads being fo very hard 
and level. N.B. The Effex farmers buy lean calves at Smithfield market, London, 
and having fatted them, bring them to the fame place to fell again. 

Hertfordlhire is an inland county, and abounds in grafs, wood, and corn fields, 
covered with loofe dones. As there is little or no manufadure in this Ihire, which is 
full of maltfters, millers, dealers in corn, &c. fo their trade would be inconfiderable, 
was it not for its being every way a great thoroughfare, and for its neighbourhood to 
London, which makes the chief market-towns to be much frequented, for the fale of 
wheat, barley, and all forts of grain, not only the growth of this, but feveral other 
counties. Wheat, barley and majt are its chief commodities. And the barley of Hert- 
fordlhi^ is fo much prized in London, that many hundred quarters are fold by that 
name in a year, of which not a grain was ever fown in this county. 

••From Hertfordfhire we travelled into Bedfordfhire, which we found to be a fruitful 
country; elpecially the north parts, whjch yield plentiful crops of plump, white, and 
ftrong barley, which, made in.o malt, is frequently fold in London, and other parts, 
for that of Hertfordfhire. It has forefts and jparl^ well ftored with deer, fat paftures 
with ''cattle, produces great quantities of butler and cheefe, with fuller's earth, and 
woad for dying, aird has plenty of poultry. Its chief manufaftures are bone-Iape, and 
Ilraw hats. ^ * 

The woad, for which this qpunty is famous, is the plant witfi which the ancient 
Britons ufed to dye their bodies, that they might appear the mor^ terrible to their 
enemies.; but rather, as fon^ think, to preft;rve them from the inclemency of the 
«Areiither. It is cultiyated here after this manner; it isTown every year, and the old 
woad,.except wfcat tney feve fer feed, is plucked up. Xhe beginning of March is tht; 
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feafon for fowing it, and the middle of May for cropping it. It is beft in a dry year; 
but more plentiful in a wet one. It is cropped commonly four or five times a-year as 
it comes up; but the firft crop is beft, and every one after it gradually worfe. When 
gathered it is immediately ground fmall in a mill, till it becomes fit to ball ; and when 
balled, it is laid upon hurdles to dry; and then ground into powder. ‘After this it is 
fpread on a floor, and watered, which is called couching ; and then* it it turned every 
day till it is pcrfeftly dry and mouldy, which iscalled ftlvering. After fiivering, it is 
weighed, and put into a bag containing two hundred weight, and then feflt to the 
dyer to try it, who fets a price on it according to its goodnefs. The beft is commonly 
valued at 181. a ton. 

Adjoining to Bedfordfliire is the county of Bucks, taking its name from beech trees, 
in which it abounds, as I am told, more than any other part of England. Confequently 
this fhire is diverfified with pleafant woods and fine ftreains, which render it a defireable 
country ; befides the quality of its air, which is generally good, efpecially on the Chil- 
tern-hills, fo that there is not a better in the whole ifland : and even in the vale, where 
it is not altogether fo good, it is much better than in other low dirty counties. Its 
chief rivers are the 'I'hames, the Oufe,and the Colne. The foil, being generally marie 
or chalk, is very fruitful, efpecially in corn; and though it is (tony on the Chiltem-hills, 
yet amidft thofe ftones there come up good crops of choice wheat and barley. It 
abounds too with phyfical plants, perhaps more than any other county. As the land in 
the vale is proper for grazing, fo it abounds with cattle. Thei'e arc fomc graziers here, 
who perhaps have 4 or 500I. a-year in land of their own, and yet rent three times as 
much, which they keep all in their own management: and it is very certain, that one 
finglc meadow, called Buryfield, in the manor of ^^uarendon, w'as let not many years 
ago for 800I. a-year. But the foil here, though lb good to feed Iheep, is too rich lo 
breed them ; and it is common (o give lol. for a ram to breed. The Iheep of the 
vale of Aleibury are the biggeft in England, and their mutton is verj' good ; yet who- 
ever has eaten of that of Banftead, Bagfliot, and Tunbridge, niuft own there is better. 
'I’he beef here is fo good, that Buckinghamlhire bread and beef was formerly a pro¬ 
verb ; meaning, that the former was the fincft, and the latter the fatteft in England. 

The manufadlures of this fhire arc pajier and bone-lace; the former made at 
Wycorab mills, and the latter at N-ew/port-Pagnel, where the lace is very little inferior 
to that of Flanders. ^ And here I can’t forbear remarking how far the h ngiifh degene¬ 
rate fsom their native capacity of improving maiuifaclures, in the particular cafe o£ 
paper, which, notwithftanding they have greater plenty of the beft rags, they c9mmonly 
make out of old rotten materials, the lhavings and cuttings of paper, till it will not bear 
the weight of the •f^refs; and fell their belt rags abroad fo cheap, that the Dutch, 
Fnnch and Genoel'c, are able to import pajjer, made chiefly of Englifh rags, cheaper 
and always better than any that is mad^in England, which is a great overfight. 

My tutor, who was an Oxonian,^iaving brought us to the confines of cixfojjLlfliire, 
allured me that it would be worth my wiiile to fee and fpeud a few days in the famous 
city and univcrfity of Oxford; to w-hich I readily condeicended,«but lhall refer my 
minutes of that agreeable feat of learning to its proper place; aiTil, at prelent,'! only 
obferve, that OxRIrdfliire enjoys a Iweet healthful air, and is a very plentiful country; 
for the plain* ar^'judicioufly difpored 'into coni-lields and 1ne;Kiow.s, and its few hills 
exalt their heads with lofty woods, anc|, harbour great gVnty of all forts of game. I 
did not meet with any particular manufacture in the w l;o]e coun^. ‘ ' 

From Oxford we departet^for Gloucefterftiire, v/hicl* aboimds witlTall forts of <n'aiji 
cat*e, fowl and game, and every thing that other i!outuies prqducc, ami. altogether as 
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excellent In their kinds, efpecially bacon and cyder; and its rivers afford as great 
plenty of fifti, efpecially falmon from the Severn, together with lampreys and conger- 
eels. But, to give a truer idea of this county, we Ihall confider it m three parts, ac- 
co) ding to its ui'ual diviffon, viz. 

1. Cotefwould, the hilly part of the county, bordering on Warwicklhire, Oxford- 
/hire, and Berkftiife. It is not very fertile, and lies expofed to the winds and cold, fo 
that its corn is flow in coming out of the ground; from whence arofe the proverb in 
this couuty. It is as long in coming as Cotefwould barley: but then it is healthy, and 
feeds a multitude of flieep, whofe wool is exceeding fine, and fo improved by the inha¬ 
bitants, that they may be reckoned as golden fleeces to the county, many of w'hofe 
towns are fo eminent for the cloathing manufacture, that they have no others fit to be 
named with it. It has been computed that before F.nglifh wool began to be clan- 
deltinely exported to France,, fifty thoufand cloths were made yearly in this fliire, 
which are eflimated at ten pounds a cloth, the fine with the coarfe ; and the number 
of flieep kept in the county, of which moft are fed in this part of it, is computed at four 
hundred thoufand. It is faid, that the fine Spanifli wool came originally from the 
Cotefwould flieep; one of the Engliih kings, either Richard I. or tdward I. having 
made a prefent of the breed to the then King of Spain. 

a. The Vale, which is the middle part of the county, and fpreads into a fruitful plain 
lying on both fides of the Severn, is a quite different clime from the Cotefwould, where, 
if it be true that there are eight months in the year winter, and four too cold for fum- 
mer, here it is certain arc eight months fummer, and four too warm to deferve the 
name of winter. It is in this part of the county that excellent cheefe is made, v hich is 
the fatteft and moft agreeable to the palate of any in England ; though that which is fo 
called in London, comes, for the moft part out of Wiltfliire; the real cheefe of this 
county going more to Briftol than to London. 

3. "The foreft of Dean, which is the moft weft part of the county, lies between the 
•Severn atid the Wye. It w'as heretofore covered with wood, and contained thirty 
thoufand acres of it, being twenty miles long, and ten broail; and it was then fuch a 
harbour for robbers, efpecially towards the banks of the Sev -rn, that in the reign of 
Henry VI. an adl of Parliament was made on purpofe to reftrain them. But fince fo 
many rich veins of iron have been difeovered, and forgc's eftabiilhed here by afts 
of Parliament for working it, which require vaft quantiti-s of wood to fupport 
them, the woods are not only reduced to narrower bounds, but many towms and 
villages have been built in the fbrefl, as is ufual where any inanufaflure is carried 
on*"; infbmucb, that here are three hundreds, twenty-ihrce parifli churches, three 
market-towns, one mayor-town, one callle, and one abbey. ,Whcre the woods 
are flill preferved; the oaks arc reckoned the beft in England ; the foil, which is a wet 
clay, being proper for the growth of them. Tlie oak timber of this foreft was 
anciently ib famous, that moft of that employed in building of Englifti fltips was 
fetched from hence : and this was fo well kncYtvn tQ the Spaniards, that their invincible 
armada, which was feiit in 1558 to invade England, was ordered exprelisly to dellroy 
this fortft, in hopes'thcreby id' quite ruining the Engliih navigation. FornierlyjT was 
told, the va'Heys of this cemnty, which now are with more profit t« the ownei‘s turned 
into orchards, were’lujl of vineyards. In a word, this county abounds iji corn, wood,, 
wool, iron, fteeU cyder, falm^, and cheefe. ^ * 

• We Hill kept within land^* and arrived in*^ Monmouth fliirc, w^iich was formerly a 
Wellh. county; . Its bir intemperate and healthy, the eaft parts are woody, and th^ 
welbparts are a little mountainous; but in the general it* i .4 fruitful enough, and the 
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hills feed cattle, (heep, and goats, while the valleys produce plenty of grafs and corn, 
specially the latter, of which here as good wheat as iu any county t)l the kingdom, 
and yvX' lands never fell for more than twenty-one years purchafe. The Briftol mer¬ 
chants fend their Ihips hither to take off great quantities of its corn for Portugal atid 
other countries. Cloals are fo cheap here, that it h common to fee a good fire in the 
nieanefi cottage; for a horfe load cofts but ad. at the mouth of the yit. 

I'he principal manufacture of the county is fla.pnel. The gentlemen here generally 
fpeak Englilh, thougli the current language of the vulgar is Wollh. The natures were 
formerly reckoned a valiant and courageous people, and the mofs (kilful archers of all 
the Welfli borderers; yet they wore” cruelly harraffed after the Normans came into 
England by the lords of the marfhes, to whom feveral of the Engliflt kings granted all 
they could conquer here for their own. 

Our next route was into Herefordfhire, which, they fay, has alfo been a WSlih 
county; and its prodigious quantities of orchards and fruit trees, the very hedges being 
full of them, have obtained to this county the agreeable name of the Orchard of 
England. 1 his county abounds with all things neceffary for life; but more efpecially 
with corn, wool, falmon, and cyder; and its wool and cyder is generally counted the 
bell in England; yet this cyder, fo much admired, is made of the red-Ilreak-apple, 
which is fcarce eatable; and grows no where fo well as in this county. 

After a fliort flay we arrived in Worcefterlhire, whofe air and foil are fo kindly, 
that it is inferior to none of its neighbours, either for health or pleafurc, the former 
being fweet all over the county, the latter rich both in tillage and pafturage, the hills 
being covered with flocks of flieep, and the valleys abounding in corn and ricli mea¬ 
dows. Neither is it lefs happily accommodated with water j for it has in all parts very 
fine rivei-s, as the Severn, Stour, Avon, Teme, &c. which funiifti it plentifully witn 
Cfli of the mod delicious kinds. The noble Severn direcls the courfe of its rich ftream 
from north to fouth through the very middle of the county; and the Avon from 
Warwicklhire runs into that river through the fouth part of the fliire. Its commodiiiei 
befides corn, cattle, cheefe, wool, cloth, Iluffs, cyder, lampreys. See. are perry and fait, 
and the latter fuch in a peculiar manner. Its perry is made of pears, and the bell 
kind of it is very palateable, efpecially if it be three or four yeSrs old, when it is racy 
and fpiritous. Hops are lately very much cultivated in this (hire, which commodity, 
ar.J vheir fait, are lent down the Severn in a fort of veffels called troughs, of which k 
lead twenty arc conflantly employed to Brillol, Bridgewater, and other places, Soiner- 
ftifliire and Dorfetfliire being chiefly fupplied with the latter by this traffic. 

Still returning to the north-eaft we entered Warwicklhire, whofe air is Excellent, 
the foil rich, and principal commodities are coni, maU, wool, wood, iron, coal, and 
eheele. . ^ 

’Tis divided into two parts, the Fcldqp, afld the Woodland; that on the fouth fide 
and this on the north fide of the Avon; by which it is certain, that as the former was 
a champaign, the other was a woo4y cwintry. Ihe firft afforded all the paftuit, and 
corn grounds; and the fecond was of little ufe, befides fuel; bui the iron works, in 
the adjacent countries, have fo confumed the wood, that they have»long fince made way 
for the plough; and at prefent, what by marie, and other good contrivdhces, all” this 
part yields abundance of corn; fo that the Feldcn, which ujed to-fupply the other with 
com, cheefe, anTd butter, is now turned, in a great meafure, iiito pafiuring, TheVoil 
of both is good, and produces exceilenf com and cheefe*,Vpecially ih*e ' ‘ i h«s 

#fo much the preference, that the very name of it given^to that ol*oth{ hich 

is Ji«)t fo good, is enough to Carry it off. 
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Of late years this county has been alfo diftinguifhed by a filk iT>anufa£lory of ribbons 
and other linall wares at Coventry ; as alfo for haijcl wares at Birmingham; vvhofe pro¬ 
prietors have their w'arehoufes at I.ondon. 

The next county caflward is Northainptonfhire. Here I found the foil very fruitful 
both in tillage ^id pallurage, but it is not well flocked with wood, nor (by reaibn of its 
diflance from the fea) can it be fupplicd with coal as duly as other counties, fo that 
winter fuel, as I was informed here, is exceeding dear. It abounds with flicep and other 
cattle, v^ol, pigeons, and faltpetre; and they fay it has been obferved, that there is 
lefs wafle ground in tins than in any other county of England, there being but one 
barren heath in ii, and that near Whittering. ’Tis a plain level country, and lb popu¬ 
lous, that frojn foine places may be feen no lefs than thirty lleeples at one view. Its 
nianufadures are ferges, tammies, flialloons, boots and lltoes. 

Our next progrefs was into Huntingtonfliire, which I was informed, having formerly 
been a very woody country, and harbouring much game, was fo called from its being 
molt proTier for hunting. It Rill abounds with w’illows, marfliy on the north-eaft fide, 
but pleiuilul of pallure ; and though it muR be allowed inferior, both as to the foil and 
produce, to many other counties, it is pleafant, diveriified with hills, and yields plenty 
of com and cattle. « 

Keeping Rill to the eaR we palTed into Cambridgefhire, in which is feated another 
famous univerfity of the Englilh nation. The air and foil of this county are very dif¬ 
ferent, according to its dilFerent parts : the air is very good about Cambridge, and all 
the fouth and caR parts, but damp and foggy, and therefore not fo wholefomc, in the 
ille of Ely, and other northern low watery trails, that are part of the great level of the 
lens, called Bedford-level, and often fubjeil to inundations. The foil, however, in 
general, is very fruitful; the dry barren parts being improved in foinc places from five 
to thirty fliillings an acre by the cinque-foil (that grafs which the French call Saint-loin, 
bccaufe they brought it from the Holy Land; and the low fpimgy parts, by Jrainitig the 
fens. Its chief commodities are excellent corn, efpecially barley, of which they make 
vaR quantities of malt, cattle, butter, fallron, coiefeed, hemp, filh, and wild-fowl. The 
principal manufactures of this county are paper and balkets. 

N. B-—See an account of the univerfity of Cambridge hereafter. 

At laR we arrived in the maritime county of SuR'olk, looking to the northern ocean ; 
whofe air is very clear and wholefoine, fwcet and pleafant, even near the fca-lhore, be- 
caufe the beach is generally fandy and Rielly, w hich RuiotvS olF the fea-watcr, and keeps 
it from Ragnation and Rir.king mud. The phyliciaas, as they told me, reckon it as 
good an iir as any in the kingdom. 

Xhefoil is various; that neag the fea is fandy, and full of heaths, yet abounds with 
rye, peafe, and hcmi), and feeds great flocks of^cep. Tliat called High Suffolk, or 
the Woodlands, which is the inner part oPthe pountry, though it abound.s with wood, 
yet has a rich deep clay and marie, which produces.good pallure, that feeds abundance 
of cattle. The part which borders on Eflex and Cjimbridge likewife affords excellent 
pallure; and about,Bury and fo to the north and north-wcR, ’ils fruitful in corn, ex¬ 
cept tOjWards New-m»rket, wliich is for the moll part green heath. ’Tis laid, that the 
feeding caitle'and Iheop on turnips, which practice has now obtained•almoft the general 
approbation of the Englilh. grazifcrs and farmers, was an improvement firljl fet on foot 
in this county. , , *■ 

, Its chief commodities are btilter and cheefe,' the latter of which- is fomewhat the 


worfe for the fake of iiriching Ihe former; but it is much the better for long voyages, 

V... ..fn.. A - r„ — .K.. r,.^ pQ mellows it, that it has been fold for twelve p«)ice 

a pound. 
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a pound. The butter, which is made here in great quantities, and conveyed to many 
p;irts of England, is incomparable; it is packed up in firkins, according to the ftatutc, 
and fo!d*in markets and fairs for all ufes both by fca and land, but more particularly 
to the chcell-'inongers of kondon. Here alfo I met with fome manufadlures of woollen 
and linen cloth. <• ^ • 

Keeping now to the fea-coaft we entered the county of Norfolk, wljich has a greater 
variety of foil, than is, perhaps, in any other cgui.ty, and in that refpedt it is called 
(jufi-ly enough) the reprefentative of all England, for tlie bell and worll of foiJs ; but 
evim the latter^ /. e. fens and inarflilands, and the fandy heaths, «re exceeding profit¬ 
able; the former affording rich palture for cattle, and the latter feeding great flocks of 
hardy ftrong flieep, of a peculiar kind to this county, called Norfolks, and vaft num¬ 
bers of filver-hair’d rabbits. The light, deep, and clay grounds, are very fruitful in 
rye and peafe, wheat and barley ; and near Walfingham, they produce faflron. On 
the banks of its rivers, and its rivulets, are many fine meadows and paftures ; and near 
its towns are many fprings, groves, and coppices: fome villages arc faid to keep no 
lefs than five thoufand Iheep. The lord of every town orders how many, and what 
fort of fheep the people fhall have, direds their walks both in winter and fuinmer, 
where they fhall be folded for the fake of their dang, and how they fhall be driven 
from place to place. Its predud confifts chiefly in corn, wool, honey, and faftVon; the 
heft faffnuj grow ing near Wallingham : And the manufadurcs of this county are chiefly 
ft nil's, crajjes, and llockings. 

Proceeding northerly, we came into Lincolnlhirc, which is ufually divided into three 
parts, viz. Holland on the fouth-eaft fide, Kellevan on the fouth-well, and Lindfey 
on the north, which lalt is much the biggeft; for its divifion takes in all that lies north 
of Lincoln city, and of the Fols-Dyke, which King Henry I. cut betwixt the Withanx 
and Trent. 

'I’he firll is a foft marfhy ground, abounding with rivers and fens, and has therefore 
a bad air. 


The fecond has an air more wholefome, as it is lefs affeded by the fogs from the 
fens; and a foil more fruitful. 

The third is generally reckoned healthy, efpecially on the well fide. 

The inland country produces com, the fens colefecd, and the richeft paftures; fo 
that their cattle are bigger than in any county except Somerfet, which took a breed 
from ihgice about threefcore years ago, and has much improved the fize by their 
richer paftures. And their horles are reputed to be ho ways inferior to the Yorkfliire 
breed. » 


Oime more wc kft the fight of the fea-fhore, aud antered the inland countv of 
Leiccfter, which enjoys both a good air,|0nd a good foil, that produces wheat, barley, 
peas, and oats; but its moll natural and plentiful crops are beans, efpecially in that 
• part of Sparkingho hundred, which lias about the village, called from thence Bnrton in 
the beans, where th^’ are ib luxuriant, 'ihat towards harvefl time, when I faw them, 
they Iqoked like a foreft. The Norfolkians are not fonder of dumplins;. than the 
Leicdtnans are of beans; which though they are in other countries food onlw for 
ftorles or hogs, unlffTs eaten when they are green, in this they are ellceniea good for 
men all the year round. Perhaps they are more tender'and fwee^er-here than in other 
places, for this reafon in the very nature,of things, viz. ^ihat where miy grain thrives 
belt, tis al^ys the Iweeteft and wholefomell of the kind! The people have not oirly. 

”^'‘ghltf5urs: whp inde-d deride 
them*y the name oi beanWlies^ and have a nroverb,which fays, Jkake a Lckejkrjhire- 
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tmn by the collar, andpu Jhall hear the beans rattle in his belly ; but the yepincn fniile at 
what is i'aid to rattle m their bellies, while they knpw good filver thereby rings in their 
pockets. 

I’hcre are no manufaftures in this county, except it be (lockings, which has been 
of late much encouraged; fo that the fliepherd and hufbandman engrofs almoft all to 
tlienifelves ; for p the latter fupplies other counties with its com and puife, the former 
fends its wool into many parts of Epgland, which fetches them good money. 

'riie^freal want of fuel, in the inland country cfpecially, is fupplied by a very rich 
•oal mine, at a place called Cole Orton, from whence *tis fold at good rates to the 
neighbouring counties. 

Their Iheep are of the Lincolnlhire breed, fomewhat bigger than thofe of Cambridge 
and Norfolk j and the country is pretty well Hocked with deer, for which here are 
feveral parks. 

Moft of the gentlemen here are graziers, and in fome places the latter are fo rich, that 
they grow gentlemen, it being common here for graziers to rent farms in this county 
from 500I. to 2000I. a-year. 

The horfes bred, or rather fed here, are the largeft in England, being generally the 
black fort for the coach and dray, of which great numbers are continually font up to 
London. 

Adjoining to Leiceflerlhire on the north road is the county of Nottingham, which, 
excepting the large foreft of Sherwood, is an exceeding fruitful place, efpecially on the 
fouth-ealt, and the weft fide is woody, and full of good coal. The chief commodities 
arc cattle, com, malt, wool, coal, wood, liquorice, cheefe, butter, leather and tallow. 
It alfo yields marie of feveral forts, and a ftone not unlike alabafter, only fofter; which, 
when burnt, makes a plafter harder than that of Paris, wherewith they generally floor 
their upper rooms. The chief manufadures are ftockings, glafs, and earthen wares; 
and ’tis noted for fine ftrong ale, a liquor made of malt and hops much admired by the 
Engliflu " 

To the weft of Nottinghamlhire lies Derbyfhire, an iriand county, and according 
to its different parts, deferving of a different charader ; for the eaft and fouth parts, 
which are full of gentlemen’s feats and parks, are well cultivated and fruitful in all 
kinds of gnun, efpecially barley, which makes many of the inhabitants maltfters, who 
have a good trade both for their malt and ale. The weft part on the other fide of the 
Derwent is barren, confifting of nought but bleak hills and mountains, except fome 
fields of oats, and is therefore called the Peak, from the Saxon word Peaeland, which 
fignifie^’ an eminence; neverthelefs there is fome grafs on the hills, and plenty in the 
vales, which feed great flocks of flieep and other cattle ; yet by realpn of its fubterrane- 
ous riches in mines and quarries, this trad is alqpoft as profitable to the inhabitants as the 
other part; for its mountains and quarries yield great quantities of the beft lead, anti¬ 
mony, mill-ftoncs, feythe-ftones, and grindftoneSj marble, alabafter, a coarfe fort of 
chryftal, azure, fpar, green and white vitriol, dluip, pit-coal, and iron; for the forming 
of which, here are forges, where fuch quantities of wood are confumed every day, as 
weli<as what is ufed at the lead mines and coal delfs, that the country has veiy little, 
if any, left*. This peak abounds with wonders or curiofities, which the inhabitants 
generally reduce to feven; vife. i. The famous palace of the Duke of Devonfhire, 
called Chatfworth-houfe. 2, Mam-tor, a wonderful mountain. '3. Eden-hole. 4, 
•Buxton-wells.. 5. Weeding-wll, orTide’s-wey. 6. Poors-hole.. 7. The devil’s a—e, 
•r peak’s a—c., j 
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From admiring the wonders of Derbyfhire, we returned eaftward, and croffed part 
ofNottinghamfliire into the noted cownty of York, the largeft county in England, or 
rather a‘county full of /hires. But firft, to write of it in general, I found that the 
commodities of Yorkfhire are in a particular manner allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horfes: 
Its manufactures, knives, bits, fpurs, (lockings, &c. But the greateft •f all is cloth, 
with which it in a good meafure fupplies Germany and the north.# The corn and 
cattle with which it abounds, are not mentioned, •becaufe thefe are what they have in 
common with other counties. Iron and lead mines have been in more plenty than of 
late years, though no lefs than 40.000 perfons are employed in th& iron manufactures, 
under about 600 matter cutlers, who are incorporated by the ftile of the cutlers of 
Hallamfhire. And now in particular, this county is divided into three parts, or 
ridings, each of which is as large, if not larger than any ordinary county; which are 
dittinguilhed by wett, eatt, and north, from their fituation with refpeCt to the city bf 
York, and contain^ viz. 

Wapentakes or Hundreds. Market towns. 


The Weft riding 


24 

Eaft riding 

4 

8 

North riding 

12 

11 
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And firft of the Weft-riding j its air, though (harp, is generally reckoned more heal¬ 
thy, than that of the other two Ridings. The foil, on the weft- fide of it, is hilly and 
ftony, and therefore not very fruitful; though in the valleys, there is plenty of good 
meadow ground and pafture. But that part of it towards the river Oufe is a rich foil, 
producing wheat and barley, though not in fo great plenty as oats, which are cultivated 
with fuccefs, even in its word parts. : 

In this Riding are trees feldom found in other counties, as firs, yews, and chefnuts; 
and ’tis remarkable, not only for its many parks and chaces, but for mines of lime-ftone 
for manure, and quarries of (lone for building, and of another fort, whereof the people 
make allum; which is of a blueilh colour, and will cleave like comiih (late. The 
mine lies deep, and requires great pains to dig up; but being calcined, ’tis made into 
allum by various percolations and^ boilings. ITiis Riding is noted alfo for jet and 
liquorice, for fine horfes and goats, befides other cattle; for making and curing legs of 
pork into hams, like the Portuguefe and Wcftphalianj and for the manufactories of * 
of cloth and iron. ' • 

1 he Laft-riding <s the fmalleft of the three, confined within the rivers Derwent, 
Oufe, Huniber, and the German Ocean. Its,fouth-eaft part, called the Wapentake of 
Hoidemefs, is a fruitful fpot j and the parts which lie on the fea-coaft and the Der¬ 
went are rich, and full of towns ;• but the middle of this divifion is overfpread w ith 
barren, fandy, dry, uninhabited wonlds, which, are called Yorkfwould, being ’great 
dow^and hills that produce fame com, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horfes 
and (heep, whofe fleeces may compare with thofe of^ Cotefwould; Hbt they are generally 
lent to the marlhe? to be fattened.. The foil about tlyefe woulds abounds* with chalk, 

divers parts of it there are mines of coal and free-ftoge. 
Ihele woulds extend a great way into tl\|e wapentakes of Bainton, Buckcrofs, and Die- 
enngs; and at the foot of them, near Bugthorp and .L^pmgton, .ai% found the (lefties 
^ e altroites, which are dpg out of a blue clay on \lie banks of a rivulet between 
ug.iiorp and the Woulds, though many of them ar&wafhed by_the raigsinto the brook,. 
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The air cannot be fuppofed to be the pureft every where in this Riding, confidering 
bow great a part of it is incompaffed by the fea and the Humber. 

The North-riding is as it were the northern frontier of the two fore-rticntioned 
ridings; extending along the coaft from that called Robin Mood's Bay, on the north 
fide of Flamborough-head, as far as Whitby, being bounded on the north with the 
river Tecs, which Separates it from Durham. It runs from the fea in a narrow traA of 
near fixty miles, as far as Weftmoreland, and is bounded on the fouth and weft with 
the Dferwenf and Ure, which part it from the eaft and weft Ridings. 

The eaft pvt of this country towards the ocean is called Blackmoor, t. c. aland 
black and mountainous, being all over rugged and unfightly, by reafonof craggs, hills, 
and woods. The north-weft part of it, which is of a l irge extent, and called Rich- 
mondfliire, is alnioft one continued eminence, or ridge of craggy rocks, and vaft moun¬ 
tains, the fidcs of which yield pretty good grafs here and there, and the bottoms and 
valleys ve not unfruitful. I’he hills afl’ord great ftore of lead, pit-coal, and brafs; and in 
a charter of Edward IV. mention is made of a mineral or copper-mine near the very town 
of Riclmiond. On the tops of thefe mountains, as well as elfewiiere, plenty of ftones, 
like fea cockles, arc found in firm rocks and beds of lime-flonc, fometimes at fix or 
eight fathom under ground. Thi* miners therefore call them run lime-ftones, as fup- 
pofing them to be produced by a more than ordinary heat, and a quicker fermentation 
than they allow to the produftion of the other parts of the quarry. The hills here to¬ 
wards Lancafliire have a profped fo wild, folitary and unfightly, and all things arc fb 
ftill, that the neighbours have called fome rivulets here Hellbecks, efpecially that at the 
head of the river Ure; which, with a bridgi over it, of one entire Jione, rails fo deep, 
that it ftrikes one with horror to look down. There is fafe harbour in this trad for 
goats, deer, and flags, which are very remarkable and exu-aordinary for their bulk and 
branchy heads. The river Ure rills here out of the weft mountains, and runs 
through Wenefdale, a valley well ftocked with cattle and land. 

Sx'-aldale is another divifion of the Riding, being a dale fo called from the river 
Swale, which runs through it, wherein Piiulinus the Arch'oiftiop of York is fiiid to have 
baptized 10,000 Saxons in a day. ’Tis a pretty broad, pleal'ant vale, with grafs enough, 
but it wants wood, for though there is a place netir it called Swaldale foreft, there are 
fcarcp any trees in it now, w'hatever there were formerly. Near it is Wenefdale, a 
very rich fruitful valley flocked with vaft herds of cattle, for w'hich tiiere is delicate 
pafturc. The moft woody foreft in this Riding is'that of Galtres, called, m Latin, 
Cc'atcrmm Ncmiis, which in fome places is thick and fliady, in others fiat, wet and 
bflggy.' This fi-.reft in the reign of Edward III. extended itfelf, they fay, to the very 
walls of York; and it muft have been a place of fome note in the-reign of Henry VII. 
becaufe it app, ars from a patent in Rymp’s Foedera, that he appointed his fon Prince 
Henry warden of this foreft. 

Befides coals already mentioned, tin's Riding produces marble, allum, jet, and cop¬ 
peras. The allum is a mineral dug out of a'’rock, of the colour of Hate at firft, bur, 
when burnt, ii changes to a mere ruddy colour, and then it is fteeped in pits of water 
dug‘fur that purpflfe, after which ’tis boiled and clarified, as it comes to us. I'he 
cintf .iluin-works here are carried on by the Duke and Duchef?’ of Buckingham 
at Whitby, where was the greateft plenty of its mine. ^ * 

As for jet, geat, or black gnibei*, in Latin, g<;igatesi though the name is given to the 
- very different froin*it, though fome miftake it to be the fame. 'Tis found 


* Since dead. 


in 
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in levml places of this county by the fea-fide, in the chinks and clrfts of the rocks. 
Tis naturally of a reddifli rufty coloftr, but when polifhed, 'tis a (hining black. 

Its copperas is e-xtraftcd out of fome of the earth that is dug out of the allum 
mines; for in fearching for the allum earth, there arife veins of metals, and foils of 
divers colours, efpecially thofe of ocre and murray, from which they ejftraft copperas 

as well as allum. , * 

Its marble is hewed out of the rocks near Eggleftone in Richmondlhire, where be¬ 
gins that mountainous traft, in the north-weft part of this (hire, called by the inhabitants 
Stanemoor, becaufe ’tis fo rugged and ftony; at the fame time 'tis a place fo defolate, 
that it has but one inn, and that in the middle of it, for entertaining travellers. 

The hufbandmen all along the Ihore about Whitby are almoft continually employed 
in making a particular manure for their land. For this purpofe they gather the fea 
wreck, and lay it on heaps, and when ’tis dry they bum it. While this is doing they ftir 
it to and fro with an iron rake, to prevent its burning to aflies, and fo it condenfes and 
cakes together in fuch a body as they call Mp, which is allb of afe in making allum. 

I'he air is colder and reckoned more wholelome in this than in the other two 
Ridings. As the air is colder here than in the other Ridings, it not only produces 
more pit-coal than they do, but is fumifhed with vefy large forefts of fuel, as Apel^arth, 
Lune, and New Foreft in fhe wapentake of Gillingweft, befides Hckering Foreft m the 
wapentake of that name, and Galtres abovementioned. 

As thefea-coall here fwarrns with herrings at their proper feafon, and large turbuts, 
lb its rivers abound all the year with variety of frefh filh. 

From Richmond'we foon palTed by Pierce-bridge into the county of Durham, for¬ 
merly called the patrimony of St. Cuthbert, and endowed with more privileges, as I 
was told, than any other county, till the Reformation; and now 'tis efteemed the richeft 
bilhopric in England. 

They who delight in a good lharp air will probably take pleafure in that of this 
bilhopric, which is obferved to be colder in the weft parts than the eaft, where the 
warm breezes from the fea diffolve both ice and fnow. In the weftern parts of it the 
fields are barren and naked, the woods thin, and the hills bald ; but the lead and coal 
mines make fome amends for that fterility of foil. The eaft, fouth, and north parts are 
more fruitful, efpecially where the huibandman has bellowed due labour upon it. 
Upon the whole, though we meet here with variety of meadows, paftures and corn 
fields, the foil of the bilhopric is not in general to b^ reckoned among the molt fruit¬ 
ful ; yet ’tis thick fet with towns, and very rich in mines of coal, which is exported 
from Shields, Sunderland, and Hartlepoole to London, and other places, all under the 
name of Newcaftle dial. In moll parts of this county coal lies fo near the furfoce of 
the earth, that the waggon and cart whfeels often turn it up in the beaten road, and 
thereby the veins are difeovered. Not to enter into the difcuillon of naturalifts upon 
coal, 1 lhall make ufe of the learned Camflen’s words : Some would have this, fea- 
“ coal t<) be a black, earthy bitumeif, others to be jet, and others to be /apu Thraciiis ; 
“ all wt)ich that great mailer of mineral learning, Georgius Agricola, proves to bg the 
“ very lame. For j:ertain, this of ours is nothing but bitumen hardened and con- 
“ creted by heat under ground, for it calls the fame Imell that bitumen does, and ir 
“ water be fprbikled on it, it burns the hotter and clearer;*but whether or no it Is 
« quenched with oi[, I have not tried. Jf the lapis obftdifnits be in England, Flbould, 
“ raJtc it for that which is found in (vther parts of this kingdom, gnd commonly goes’ 

by the name of cannel, oandle-coal, for that is^ hard, llfining^ lij^ht, and apt to. 
« cldivc into thin flakes, and to burn out as fopn aS it is kindled.” i/ater inquirers 
into the nature of this miilPi al aflfert. that befide? the bituminous part ealily dil'cerned 

'^OL*. II. . \ 
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in the burning, there are fometiraes vitriolic and femigineous, with a mixture of ocre 
and terrene parts. Indeed, vitriol is frequently found in the mines, and ocre often 
adheres to it. The abundance of this produft in the bifhopric is the reafon'that the 
inhabitants apply little to any other traffic or manufadure. The foil is farther kind to 
them in yieldihg lead and iron ; and the treafure of mines is fo much fooner brought 
home than thofe'of manufaftures and traffic, that where the one abound, the other are 
generally negledted. 

We’i)afled from the barren furface, but rich bowels of the county of Durham, by 
the town of Gatefide, into Newcaftle, which is a town and county of itfelf; and we 
from thence proceeded to make our obfervations on the county of Northumberland, 
which heretofore gave name to one of the kingdoms in the Heptarchy, We found 
the foil various : that on the fea-coafi; is vei7 fruitful, if well manured and cultivated, 
bearing good wheat, and moft forts of other grain; and on both fides of the Tine there 
are very large meadows. I’he weft parts indeed are very mountainous, but abound 
with rich mines of coal, &c. and afford good pafture for Iheep; and though thefe 
northern parts are generally bleak in the winter with nipping frofts, yet the ffiepherds 
here, being defended by the mountains,' dwell in their huts called ffieals, during the 
winter feafon, and attend their flocks alfo all the fummer in the open fields. The men 
of this county, 1 was told, are remarkably good foldiers ; ahd it abounds with ancient 
and good families. It abounds more with coal, efpecially about Newcaftle, than any 
other county in England; which, though it be not fetched out of the fea, but dug out 
of the ground, as that which in other countries is called pit-coal, yet being brought by 
fea to ail the other parts of England, and carried alfo by fea to Scotland, as well as 
France and Flanders, it is thence called fea-coal. It is aiinoft impoffible to exprefs the 
vaft trade that is brought into this county by the tranfportation of coals to all parts, 
infomuch that London alone, before there was half the number of brewers and 
diftillers that there is now, was faid to confume 600,000 chaldrons in a year. 

Notwithftanding Northumberland is a very large county, and does not want its pecu¬ 
liars to recommend it to a traveller, we polled with more than ufual expedition to re¬ 
turn by Cumberland, from whence we fet out, foon after we could take a curfory view 
of that and the other counties we had left unfurveyed.—-Cumberland is bounded on the 
weft by the Irifh Sea, by which means it enjoys a good maritime trade; and its hills 
yielding good pafture, and valleys plenty of all forts of grain, it may not be improperly 
numbered among the fruitful coupties of the ifland; it alfo not only abounds wfth wild¬ 
fowl and fifli, for pleafure and fupport of life ; but with pit-coal and mines of lead and 
cotter, to enable them to carry on a foreign trade with advantage. 

*The happy foil of Cumberland was no fooner left, but we pitieduhe poor inhabitants 
of that hill and marfhy county of Weftm^'reland-; though as we proceeded fouthward 
we found it not without fome bleffings of Heaven, or fruitful fpots of ground; and 
merely prompted by neceflity, as I fuppofc, i^ fofhe parts of this county the natives en¬ 
deavour to make up the deficiences of their foil by'their art and induftry; for, arriving 
at Kendal, we (b^ond all expeflation) found it to be a rich, well-inhabited town, and 
carr}*ng on a great trade of woollen cloth, druggets, ferge, cotton, ftockings and 
lats. I * 

' We flill kept by the fhdre of the Irifli Sea, and paffed forward into jhc'county palatine 
. . And here 1 observed, that the fcil, where it is plain and level, commonly 

tis V i33]-i(.y j tlie.hills are generally ftony and barren, but their bottoms 
**t oats. *Iii fome parts the land produceth^ood hemp, and the paftuA; 
i oxfn and cows of' a larger fize than m any other cf>unty. 'Here 
, coal,! lea?i, iron, topper, antimony, bk.v,k-lead, lapis caluminaris ; 
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and alium, brimftone, and green vitriol, found in the coal-pits. Here alfo is found, in 
the manor of Haigh, a fort of coal, cailed cannel or candle-coal, which not only makes 
a much better or more chearful fire than pit-coal; but when polillied, will not foil a 
white linen cloth, though it is as black as jet. 

In the marlhy part of this county the natives burn turfs, which they iiave in great 
plenty; and it abounds with many good trading towns, efpecially in |he fuftian, linen 
check, and narrow both linen and woollen wares,, at Prefton, Blackbourne, Bolton, 
Bury, Rochdale, Warrington, but efpecially at Manchefter and in its neighbourhood. In 
this county is alfo that famous town Liverpool, fo noted through the world for its ex- 
tenfive trade. 

The pleafure I took in viewing the nianufaftures in Lancalhire detained os more 
than ufual j but at laft we fet forward for Chcfliire, whofe produft is more particularly 
cheefe and fait. Its cheefe is faid by moft authors, and commended by mod eaters, to 
be the beft in England, except fuch as have tailed the Chadder cheefe of 'Somerfet- 
fliire, which mull be allowed to excel it by fiir; which by fome is attributed to the 
excellency of its pafturage, which mull be allowed to be the richeft of any on the well 
fide of Britain. Of this cheefe I was informed from credible hands, that London takes 
olF 14,000 tons a-year ; that the navigation of th« Trent and Severn carries off near 
8000 tons more, and that nhe kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland do not buy up lefs 
than 4000 tons of the fame yearly; befides what is carried off by land carriage, and 
confumed in Wales, and the inland counties: which together, upon a moderate com¬ 
putation, cannot amount to lefs than 30,000 tons a-year. Nor could I think myfelf 
impofed upon by this ellimate, when I am a witnefs, that you cannot go into any good 
houfe, public or private, throughout England, but you are fure to be entertained after 
victuals with Chefliire cheefe. But all the cheefe that paffes for Chefhire at London, 
and other places, is not made in this county; for great part of it comes out of Wales, 
where fome pretend the goats are milked as well as the tows for that ufe. It affords 
great llore of all forts of viduals, com, flelh, filh, and of the bell falmon. It derives a 
confidepble trade, not only by importing, but by return, as having within itfelf falt- 
pits, mines, and metals. 

As to the fait made in this county, it being a method quite new to me, and the 
means of driving a confiderable trade, I thought it worth my while to be more diligent 
in my fpeculation about it; by which I found that about Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Middlewich, about thirty miles from the fea, are feveral falt-fprings near the river 
Weaver, and feldom exceed four yards in depth, which is called the falt-pit; .and the 
water is fo very'cold at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners fometimes *go 
alwut to cleanfe it, they cannot ftay in it above half an hour, and in that time they ire 
forced to drink ftrong waters. Thefpring^ are rich or poor in a double fenfe ; for 
a fpring may be rich in fait, but poor in the quantity of brine it alibrds. It is a mif- 
taken notion of the briners, that the* brine is ftrongeft at the full and change of the 
moon. The quick ufe of the pit adds extremely to the ftrength of the brine, for much 
or frequent drawing m^es way for the fait fprings to come quicker, and allows the 
lefs time for the admiflion of frelh fprings. • • 

It is obfervod by*thc briners, that they make more /alt with the fame'quantity of 
brine in dry then in wet feafons. They ufe for their fuel Srafl'ordfliire pit-coal. 'Uie 
■jians in which they boil the fait are fet qpon iron bars, and clofed up.on all fides with 
clay and bneks, that neither flame nor fmoak may get through. TheV fu ll fill tfieif 
pans with brine out of the pit, from which it comes to tflem ip feveral -wooden gutters : 
then tliey put into their pafts, among their brine, & certain inixfure. made of shout 
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twenty gallons of brifte, and two quarts of calfs,* cow’s, or chiefly Iheep’s blood, 
mixed into a claret colour. Of this mixture they«put about two quarts into a pan that 
holds about three hundred and fixty quarts of brine. This bloody brine, at'the firft' 
boiling up of the pan, brings up a feum, which they are careful to rake oft* with a 
wooden handle, thruft through a long fquare of wainfeot board, twice as bi^ as a good 
fquare trencher: ^this they call a hot. They then continue the fire as quick as they 
can, till half of the brine be wafted ; and this they call boilmg vp of the frejh: but when 
it is half boiled away, they fill their pans again with new brine out of the fliip (the 
name they give to a great ciftern by their pan’s fide), into which their brine runs 
through the wooden gutters from the pump, which Hands in the pit. Then they put 
into the pan two quarts of the following mixture: they take a quart of whites of eggs, 
beat them thoroughly with as much brine till they are well broken; then they mis 
th6m with twenty gallons of brine, as before was done with blood; and thus that 
which they call the whites is made. As foon as this is in, they boil lharply till the 
fecond fcuni rifes ; then they feum it off as before, and boil it very gently till it corn, 
to procure which, when a part of the brine is wafted, they put into each pan of the 
contents aforefaid, about a quarter of a pint of the bell and ftrongeft ale they can get. 
This makes a momentary ebullition} which is foon over, and then they abate their fires, 
yet not fo, but that they keep it boiling all over, though gently ; for the workmen fay, 
that if they boil faft here, which they call boiling on the leach^ becaufe they ufually at 
this time lade in their leach^brinc, which is fuch brine as runs from their fait, when it is 
taken up before it hardens; if, 1 fay, they boil faft here, it waftes their fait. After all 
their leach-brine is in, they boil gently till a kind of feum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firft appearance of the fait. Then that finks, and the brine every where 
gathers into corns at the bottom to it, which they gently rake together with their loots. 
They do it gently, for much ftirring breaks the corn; fo they continue till there is but 
very little brine left in the pans. 'Then with their loots they take it up, the brine drop¬ 
ping from it, and throw it into barrows, which are cafes made with flat cleft wickers in 
the fhape almoft of a fugar loaf, with the bottom uppermcrft *. When the barrow is 
full, they let it ftand fo for half an hour in the trough, where it drains out all the 
leach-brine abovementioned. Then they remove it into their hot-houfe behind their 
works, made there by two tunnels under their pans carried back for that purpofe. 'fhe 
leach-brine that runs from the barrows they put into the next boiling, it being fait 
melted, and wanting only to be hardened. This work is performed in two hours in 
the fmaller pans, which are fhallower, and generally boil their brine more away; 
wherefore their fait will laft better, though it does not granulate fo well, becaufe when 
the brine is wafted, the fire and the ftirring breaks the corns. But this fait weighs 
heavier, and melts not fo foon; and therefore i is bought by them who carry it far. 
In the greater pans, which are ufually deeper, they are about half an hour longer in 
boiling } but, becaufe they take their felt out of the brine, and only harden it in their 
hot-houfe, it is apter to melt away in a moift air ;< yet of this fort of fait, the bigger 
the grain is, the longer it endures; and generally this is the better granulated, ajid the 
clearer, though t||e‘other be the whiter. This mnd meafures to good profit, therefore 

it is much Sought by them whq fell again. 

• 

Whfn the troughs or barrels fet in the earth to receive the fait water from the pit are full, of which 
I e is given by a bell, they lade ftie water into their leads, of which they liave fix in every wich-houfe, 
and immediately pm fire.to them to*^oiI up the fait. Thefe brine-pans are attended by certain women 
called <u)alltn, who'with little (rro'oden rakes draw the (alt from the battom as the brine is feething, and 
aad put into the ahpvenaitntioned wickerti'or barrows, where they let the fait fiaad for the water to draiu 
from it. ' ' 
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T 5 ey never cover their pans at all, during their whole time of boiling. They have 
their hioufes like barns open up to the thatch, with a louver-hole or two to vent the 
fleam of the pans, which is fuch, that I am confident no plafter will ftick, but the 
board will w'ai-p, and the nails will ruft, fo as quickly to fret to pieces. 

Grey fait is the fweepings of the fait which are conftantly filed and fcattered about 
on the floor, not without taking much of the dirt, which occafionA its greyiftinefs. 
1 his does not fell at half the price of white fait, aad is only bought up by the poorer 
fort of people, to fait thdr bacon, coarfe cheefe, &C. Catts of fait are mad^ of the 
word fort of fait, when yet wettifii from the pans, molded and intermixed with cum¬ 
min-feed and afties, and fo baked into a hard lump in the mouths of their ovens. The 
ufe of thefe is only for pigeon-houfes ; but loaves of fait are the fineft of all for 
trencher ufe. There is no difference in the boiling of thefe from the common way 
of fine fait, but in the making up fome care is ufed ; for, firft, they cut their barrows, 
which they intend for fait loaves, with a long flit from top to Ixittom, equally on both 
fides ; they then tic botli fides together with cords ; then they fill this barrow with fait 
boiled as ufually, but in the filling are careful to ram down the fait with the end of 
fome wooden bar, continuing this till their barrow be filled to their minds; then 
placing it fpeedily in their hot-houfe, they let it fltftid there all the time of their wall¬ 
ing ; wherefore they prepSre for their loaves at the beginning of the work, that they 
may have all the benefit of their hot-houfes; and when thefe begin to flack, they take 
out the loaves, and untie the cords which fkftened the barrow, that both fides may open 
eafily without breaking the loaf. Then they take the loaf and bake it in an oven, where 
houfoold-bread has been baked, and juft drawn out. This they do twice or thrice, till 
they fee it is baked firm : and this being placed in a ftove, or a chimney-corner, and 
covered clofe with a hofe of cloth or leather, like the fugar-loaf papers, will keep very 
white; and when they have occafion to ufe any, they lhave it off with a knife, as is 
done with loaf-fugar to fill the falt-cellar. 

Our next route was into Staflbrdlhire, which alfo is compofed of various foils; for 
the moor-lands of this county, which are mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moft 
barren, produce a Ihort but I'weet grafs, by which they bring up as fine large cattle as 
thofe of Lancafliire; and the graziers fay, that they will feed better, and much more, 
in the rich pallures and meadows that adorn the banks of the Dove, I’rent, Blythe, 
Charr.et, &c. all in the north part of this county. Dove-bank, or the banks of the 
Dove, is reckoned the beft feeding ground in England, foi the reafons aboveinen-. 
tioned ; and by thefe rich paftures and meadows the great dairies are maintained in this ’ 
part ofStaffordfliire, which fupply the noted Uttoxeter-market with fuch vaft quantities 
of butter and cheefe! Sheep are alfo fed in the northern as well as the fouthern pSrts 
in great numbers, but they are fmall,*and t^eir wool is coarfe. They generally have 
black nofes, and their wool is fomething finer in the fouth than in the north. Much of it is 
manufadlured in this county in the cldatl^ng-trade and-felling. Nor is the arable ground 
lefs fruitful than the pafture; for «'en the barren moor-lands, when manured by the 
hufbandman with marie and lime mixed with turf afhes, produce good oais and barley ; 
the laft not fo plentj indeed, but as good as in the fouth. And as fb the foythern'parts, 
and fome adjacent pariflies in the north, they produce ^11 forts of grain, as wheat, rye, 
barley, pulfe, ^c. In thefe parts they alfo fow hemp and flax^ To that this lhire,.3ll 
things confidered, may be called Terra/uh contenta bonisy i. e. that oan fubfift of itfclf 
Without the lielp of any other county. * • • • 

• As to fubterraneous prodqaions, both the moor-lafl’ds and wood».lands yield lead, 
copper, iron, marble, alabafter. mill-ftones. eoal VnH falf oo as that of 

Cjielhire, 
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Chefhire, See. Of this foriiof lands confifts the chace of Canock-wood, and mofl: of the 
warrens and parks of the nobility and gentry. In ilie more fruitful part of the county 
are found marles of feveral forts and colours, moll of which are laid upon their lands 
with very great fuccefs ; and of fome they make very good bricks, efpecially of the 
reddilh clay m%rle. Here are other ufeful earths, which has caufed the bell manu- 
fadory for eartheji and Hone wares in England to be promoted in this county. There 
is a brick-earth which bums blue, and is fuppofed to ^ that fort whereof the Romans 
made their ums; fullers-earth, potters-clay, particularly a fort ufed in the glaffes at 
Amblecot, whereof a»e made the bell in England, for winch reafon it is fold for yd. 
a*bulhel, and fent as for as London, Briftol, &c. flip, a reddilh fort of earth, wherewith 
they paint divers veffels; yellow and red ocres, which are obfci*ved to lie chiefly in 
their bell lands; and tobacco-pipe-clay, of which the befl. fort is found in Mon way-field, 
between Wednclbury and Willingsforth. It produces alfo valuable Hones, and minerals 
of various forts : as, i. The fire-ftone for hearths of iron furnaces, ovens, &c.; 2. Rocks 
of lime-ftone; 3. Iron-ftone, dug at Darleflon, Apedale, and many other places. The 
bell fort of iron-ftone, called inulh, is as big fometitnes as the crown of a hat, and con¬ 
tains a pint of a cold (harp liquor, yet fo pleafant to the tafte, that the workmen are 
fond of it: this fort is found at Rulhal, and the beft fort of iron wares, as keys, &c. 
are made of it; 4. The blood-llone, or haematites, found in 'the Brook Tent, which Ls 
very weighty, and if a little wet will draw red lines like ruddle; 5. Copper-ore, or 
ftones dug out of £don-hill, in the parifli of Wetton; 6. Lead-ore, dug in a yellowifli 
ftone with cawk and fpar in Townsfield, on the fide of Lawton-park; 7. Quarry- 
ftones, mill-ftones, and grind-ftones of feveral colours; 8. Alabafter, and good marble 
of divers kinds, forac of which exceeds any brought from beyond lea ; and there are 
whole mountains of it in the lordlhip of Grindon at Yelperfley-tor, Powke-hill, &c. 

To fupply the fcarcity of wood, which is feldom ufed in this county for fuel, there 
is plenty of turf and peat, cannel-coal, peacock and pit-coal. The cannel-coal, which 
has been formerly mentioned in my account of Lancalhire, is fuppofed to take its name 
from the Britilh word canwell, fignifying a candle, becaufe it gives fo bright a flame, 
that in the dark it fupplies the place of a candle. The peacock coal, which is dug up 
on Hanley-green, near Newcaftle-under-Line, is fofter than cannel-coal, and therefore 
not capable of being poliflied as that is. It is fo called, becaufe it has all the colours 
in the peacock’s train, when turned to\vards the light; but it is better for the forge 
than’thc kitchen, which is fupplied by the pit-coal, dug about Wednelbury, .Pudley 
and Sedgeley, and is preferred by fome to cannel-coal; for it burns into wdiitc allies, 
leaving no fuch cinder as the coal from Newcallle-upon-Tyne. Of this fort of coal 
there is fuch plenty in this county, that commonly there are twelve or fourteen, 
collieries, and twice as many out of work within ten miles round, which afford from 
two thouland to five thoufand tons a-year; but it will not be ferviceable in malting till 
it is charred ; when it is fo freed from all its unplcafant fumes, then it makes fit winter¬ 
firing ‘for a chamber. The coal thus prepared is called coak, and gives as good h eat 
almoft as charcoal, o This pu coal often takes fire in the pit, which may be afcribpd to 
the bitumen in the coal, which L«»ing put into a ferment by water, produceth fire, and 
fo the pits take fire of theinfelves. 

We at lall arrived ip the county of Salop, where the air is very healthy, as it gene¬ 
rally is, Jn fuch a^ are mountainous or hilly. The foil, which is in many parts of a 
rwddilh clay, is various as in other plac^i-; the louth and weft parts, which are the molt 
hilly, not being ajtogdtherj^fo fruitful as tl^e low grounds of which this county has its' 
lhare.. Plenty of wheat and barleys is projuced here, together with the other fort6 of 

grain 
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grain neceflary for human Kfe/belides inexhauftible pits of coal, which did it enjoy the 
advantage of water-carriage, as Newcaftle, &c. does, this county would alfo vie with 
it in plenty of that product. By the Severn fide are rich, large meadows, that yield 
abundance of grafs and hay for the cattle, which are chiefly fed on the upland paftures; 
and the hilly country, on the borders of Wales, is excellent Iheep-paflaire. Here are 
alfo mines of copper, lead, iron-ftone, and lime-ftone. Over moft of 4the coal-pits there 
lies a llratum of a blackifh, hard, but very porous Jubilance, containing great quantities 
of bitumen, which being ground to powder in the horfe-mills, fuch as ar^ ufed in 
grinding flints to make glafs, and well boiled in coppers of water,* the earthy and gritty 
parts fink to the bottom, but on the furfece fwims the bituminous matter, which, by 
evaporation, is brought to the confiftency of pitch; or by the help of an oil diftilled 
from the fame Hone, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a fort of tar; and both fub- 
ftances ferve particularly for caulking of Ihips as well as pitch or tar, if not better; 
for they do not crack as the common pitch' or tar, but always keep black and foft; 
and might, as it is imagined, be very ferviceablc againft the w'orm, fo mifchicvous to 
fhips. 

Thus, we furveyed the air, foil, produfl, and manufaflures of the fouth part of this 
plentiful and rich ifland.* Hence forward we laid afide all anxious fpeculations, and 
refolved with eafy journies to fet out for London, if pollible, to be there againft the 
King’s birth-day. But as the manufactures and trade are chiefly confined to particular 
towns in thefe counties, I lhall now retrofpeCt and fupply what has been only occafion- 
ally or fuperficially mentioned on that head, by giving fome account of thofe places ia^ 
England, which are moft noted either for making or felling goods. 
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Chap. III .—Containing an Account of the Principal* Towns of Trade and ManufaSluret 

in England. 

IN this I (hall obferve the method of the foregoing furvey of the counties, and 
begin with FaImo\Jfh, the town where I firft landed. 

Falmouth is by much the richeft and bed trading town in the county of Cornwall, 
^Tis fo Commodious an harbour, that (hips of the greated burden come up to its key. 
*Tis guarded by the cfadle of St. Maws and Peiidennis, which have both governors and 
garrifons; and there is fuch (helter in the many creeks belonging to it, that the whole 
royal navy may ride here fafe, w'hatever wind blows. ’Tis well built, and its trade is 
mightily increafed fince the eliablilhment of the packets between this place and Portu¬ 
gal, and the Wed Indies, which not only bring over vad quantities of gold in fpecie, or 
in bars, on account of the merchants of London, but the Falmouth merchants carry on 
a trade with the Portuguefe in fliips of their own ; and they have a great (hare too in 
the gainful pilchard trade. The cudom-houfe for mod of the towns in this county is 
cdablifhed at this town, where the duties, including thofe of the other ports, are very 
confiderable. It is computed to be about two hundred and ninety miles from London. 

In the fame county I faw the town of Paddow, fituate ar the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Bridol channel. This town lies convenient for trade with Ireland. 
From hence to St. Ives is a mod pleafant fruitful country, the hills on the left abound¬ 
ing with tin, copper, and lead, which are all carried to the other (hore; the chief 
bufmefs of this, befides the trade in (late-tiles, being the filhing of herrings, which 
come the channel in October. 'I'he inhabitants, for their particular love of mirth and 
good cheer, gave occafion to the phrafe of the Goodfellowjhip of Padjlozo. Near to this 
place is New Ifland, noted for good camphire and fea-fowl. 

In the county of Devon we arrived at the city of Exeter; it is the fee of a bilhop 
(which was transferred hither from Crediton by Edward the Confelfor) and one of 
the principal cities in the kingdom for its buildings, wealth, antiquity, and number of 
its inhabitants, is the Auguda of the Romans, and the Ifea of Ptolemy and Antoninus. 
It has its name from the river Ex, on which it dands. It lias lix gates, befides turrets, 
and with the fuburbs is two miles in conipafs. It is advantageoufly fituate on rifmg 
ground. 

. As great a trade as is now carried on in this city for ferges, petpetuanas, lojig-ells, 
druggets, kerfeys, and other woollen goods, in which it is computed that 600,000/. 
a-yiarat lead is traded for in Exeter; yet it was fo late as the 30th of Henry Vlll. 
befbre the markets, for wool,‘yarn, and kerfeys, were ere£led lierv. The merchants 
before that time drove a confiderable trade to Spain and France, and the latter were 
incorporated in the reign of Queen Mary 1. by the name of the governor, confuls, and 
fociety of merchant adventurers trading to Frynct. There were wc;avcrs here before 
Henry VITI.; but Crediton kerpt the wool-market and cloth-trade, after the bilhoprick 
was transferred frofn thence hither, and very much oppofed the fettling of any inarket 
here fdr wooj, yarn, 6r kerfeys, which however was eflectcJ, and a cloth-markcl jet up 
in North-gate-dreet, which abouj 30 years after, viz. in 1590, was /emoved to South- 
gatc-dreet, where iii 1660 dandings were eredled for the ferge-markel, now kept 
weekly, which is faid to be the greated in Engljuid, next to the brigg-market at Leeds 
iA Yorkdiire; ahd that fometirfies as many ferges have been ibid in "a week, as amount 
to 60 or 8o,oo6/.»j for befides the vad quantities of their woollen goods ufually diippcd> 
for Portugal, Spain, a'ad Italy, the Dutch give large commilfions ior buying up feiges, 

perpetuaiias. 
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perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and Germany : that to France is not very confiderable, 
and indeed too much of what there is* is in the hands of fraugglers ; which praaice, fo 
mifchievous to the fair merchant, has been more fuccefsful on the fouth coaft than any 
other parts of England. It is particularly remarked of this city, that it is as full of 
gentry almoft as it is of tradefnien, and that there have been more mayoKs and bailids of 
it, who have defccnded from good families, or given rife to them, than of any other of its 
bignefs in England ; for the great trade and Sourifiiing ftate of tins city tempted gen¬ 
tlemen to fettle their fons here, contrary to the pradice in the midland and northern 
counties;. where, according to the vain and ruinous notion of the’Normans, trade was 
left to the vulgar, and gentlemen were not to foul their fingers with it. 

Piyinouth, at the influx of the rivers Plym and Tamar into the channel, was an¬ 
ciently no more than a fifhing town, but is now the largeft in the fliire, contains near as 
many fouls as Exeter, and is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, owing to Its 
port, w'hich is one of the biggeft and fafeU in England, confifting of two harbours, 
capable of containing looofail. It is defended by feveral forts mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a firong caftle ereded in the reign of King Charles II. 
upon St. Nicholas Ifiand j but the towns people look upon this caftle, rather as an awe 
upon, than for a defence of the town ; and this fc*-tification, within the circuit of its 
walls (which take up at l&afl two acres) contains a large magazine-houfe full of (lores, 
and five regular baftions. 

It has a good pilchard-fifliing on the coafl, drives a confiderable trade to the Streights 
and the Weft Indies, and has a cuftom-houfe. 

Barnftaple, on the river Taw, compounded of bar^ (which in Britifii is the mouth 
of a river and Jiaple (which ill Saxon denotes a mart of trade :) it had w'alls formerly, 
with a caftle, enjoyed the liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo an haven, 
which became fo fliallow, that moft of the trade removed to Biddiford : yet it has ftill 
feme merchants, and a good trade to America and Ireland, from whence ’tis an efta- 
hlifhed port for landing wool; and it imports more wine, and other merchandife, than 
Biddiford, and is every whit as confiderable: for though its rival cures more fifh, yet 
Barnftaple drives greater trade with the ferge-makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who 
come up hither to buy (liad-fifb, wool, yarn, &c. 'Tis pleafantly fituate among hills, 
in the form of a femicircle, to which the river is a diameter' there is a fair and ftrong 
bridge over it, of fixteen arches, and a paper mill. The llreets are clean and well 
paved, «nd the houfes built of flone, as are all the towns hereabouts. 

Biddiford, (fo called froni its fituatiun, i. e. by the ford) an ancient port and corpora- * 
tion on thc^ fow'ridge, which a little Jower joins the Taw, and falls with it into Barn¬ 
ftaple bay,in the Bfiftol Channel. There is a very fin^bridge over this river, which 
was buijt in the 14th century, on 24 beautifij(j and (lately Gothic arches. Though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it feems to (hake at the flighted ftep of a horfe. There 
are lands fettled for keeping it conftttnti|r in repair; the revenues of which are received 
and laid out by a bridp-warden, cltofen by the mayor and aldermen. 'Tis a'clean, 
well built, populous place, and has a ftreet that fronts the river, three-quarters of a 
mile long, in which are a noble key and cuftom-houfe, where Thips of good iturden 
load pd unload in the very bofom of the town. Tpere is another ftrret, of a good 
ength, as brewd as the St. Roch-ftreet at Liflbon, well built,* and inhabited by wea4hy 
merchants, who fend fleets pery yeaj to the Weft Indies, particularly Virginia and 
WewtoMd and, and to-Ireland, from whence ’ris an effablilhed port, as well as BarrJt 
j wool. Fqrty or fifty fail of (hips Belonging to tWs port have been 

«inp oyed to reten cod from Newfoundland andt others are fent Liverpool and 

’ Warrington, 
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Warrington, to fetch rock-falt, which is here diiTolved by the fea-water into brine, and 
then boiled up into a new lalt, which is juftly called fait upon fait; and with this they, 
cure their herrings. 

In Sonicj fctlhirc we arrived at the city of Briftol, the fecond city in the dominions 
oFthe Kiagofpreat Britain, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants, notwith- 
fianding York brails of greater antiquity and extent of ground, and Norwich of more 
churches. 'J’hc Britains, according,to Camden, call it Caer Oder nant Baden, / e. 
the city Odera in Baden (or Bath) valley; and the Saxons, Brightftow, or a famous 
place. >• 

i\s to the trade of this city, *tis well known to all traders to be the moft confider- 
able of any port in the Briiilh dominions, London only excepted, efpccially to the Weft 
Indies, to which its merchants were the firft adventurers, and always greater traders in 
proportion, than that metropolis. It w'aseven computed, about twenty-hx years ago, 
when it employed no lels than 2000 fail of lliips, that the trade, in proportion to the 
bignefs of the tw'o cities, was above three times as great as that of London. Indeed .the 
Briftol merchants had a very good trade to the Weft Indies, at the time of the civil 
war, which they have increafed much more, not only thither, but to all parts of the 
world fince the Revolution. Before that, they knew little of the Guinea trade, and 
hardly any thing of the Dutch, the Hamburg, the Norway, and the Eaftland commerce; 
all which have fince been very flouriftiing in this port. In time of peace, fifty Weft 
India (hips have arrived here in a fleet, or very near one another, many of them fliips of 
conlidcrable burden. In the late war with France, they built a fort of galleys, called 
runners, which being well armed and manned, and furnilhed with letters of marque, 
overtook and maftered fcveral prizes of that nation. Many of thefe fliips were then 
alfo carriers for London mc^rchants, who ordered their merchandife to be landed here 
and font up to Gloucefter by water, thence by land to Lcchlade, and thence down the 
Thames to London ; the carriage being fo reafonable, that it was more than jxiid for 
by the difl'crencc of the infurance, and rifle between this port and London. Thefe con¬ 
veniences, and a ftiorter cut through the channel to the Land’a-end, gave the mer¬ 
chants of Briftol a great advantage in trade over thofe of London; and to this advan¬ 
tage may, in fome meafure, be attributed the great number of wealthy men rifen up 
within a few years in this city; the fliop-keepers of which, who are, in general, 
wholefale men, have fo great an inland trade, that they maintain carriers, juft as the 
London tradefmen do, not only to Bath, and to Wells and Exeter, but to Frome, and 
all the principal counties and towhs, from Southampton, even to the banks of the 
Trent. Moreover, by means of thofe two great rivers, the Severn and the Wye, they 
have the whole trade of fouth Wales as it were to themfelves; and «the greateft part of 
that of north Wales. ^ ■> 

The largeft fliips lie at Hungroad, four miles down the river j two miles below 
which is Xingroad, another llation. Here ^hofe fliips are difeharged by lighters, 
which carry the merchandize to the key. For the building, equipping, and repairing 
of fliips, there are fiiipwrights, and all other prpper artificers, yards and docks,, and 
large nipe-walks in the Ikirts of the town. 

One of this city’s principal branches of trade, and which has beeh prodigioufly in- 
cre^'ed fince the ReVoljition, is that to Ireland, from whence it imports^tallow, linen 
and woollen, and Ijay yarn. Tlje Streights tradp, for all forts of fruit, oil, &c. is very 
cfcnftderable at this port; and Ib indeed is that to all other countries, except Turkey 
and the Ealt ladies. * - ** • 
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In this city there are alfo fome confiderable manufadures of woollen flufts, particu¬ 
larly cantaloons, which is carried on (Jhiefly by French refugees ; ghfs ware is as plenty 
and cheap at BriRol, as in any place of the world, here being no lefs than fifteen glafs- 
hoiifcs, (which are ferved by the Kingfwood^and Mendip-hills coal mines) fome for 
glafics’ others for bottles, of which there is a great demand at the hot1^vell and Bath 
for exporting their mineral waters, and in general for wine, beei, cyde^, &c. 

Frome-Selwood is the chief town of what was ascicntly one great forefi: in the cafl 
part of Somerfetfliire, and the weft part of Wiltfhire, and therefore then calkS Sel- 

woodlhire. , . r • > 

The inhabitants arc reckoned to be about 13,000; of whom tis find one half are 
new comers within thefe twenty years; in whicli time there have not been lefs than 
2000 houfes built on new foundations, d'hey are not indeed very fumpluous, nor the 
ftreets very fpacious, the latter efj>ccially being very irregular, and for the greateft part 
up hill and down hill. ’Twas govern’d formerly by a bailiff, and now by two con- 
flables, of the hundred of Fromc, chofe at the court-leet. The inhabitants of this town, 
who had fliewn their zeal for the glorious Revolution, endeavoured, in the reign of 
King William, to procure a charter incorporation, but in vain, becaufe, as they fay,. 
they were oppofed in it by a neighbouring lord. * 

As to the woollen manufafturo, it thrives here to fuch a degree, that feven w'aggons 
have been fent out with cloth weekly from this town for Blackwcll-hall in London, &c. 
Indeed all of it is not made at Frome; for the clothiers of the neighbouring villages, of 
Elm-Mells, Whatley, Noney, &c. bring their goods hither for carriage to London; 
and each of thefe waggons have been known to hold 140 pieces, which being valued at 
14/. one with another, make the value of the whole to amount, in the year, to above 


700,000/. in this quarter of the county. 

Twenty years ago more wire cards, for carding the wool for the fpinners, were made 
here than in all England hefidcs ; Leeds, Hallifax, and other towns in Yorkfliire, as 
well as the weftern parts of the kingdom, being fupplied with them from hence : and 
here were no lefs than twenty mafter candlemakers; one of whom, Mr John Glover, 
employed 400 men, women, and children, at one time, in making them; for even 
children of feVen or eight years of age, could earn half a-crown a-week. This (hews 
how much the concern and dependance of this town have been in and upon the wool¬ 
len manufaaure. The cloths made here are, for the moft part, medleys of about feven 
or eight fhillings a-yard. The river here, which aboiyids with trout, eels, &c. rifes in 
the woodlands, and runs under its ftone-bridge, towards the Bath, on the eaft fide of 
which it falls into the Avon. This town has been a long time perticularly noted for us 
rare fine beer, which'they keep to a great age, and is not* only the neftar of the com¬ 
mon people, but is often preferred by tHe gent^-y, to the wines of France and Portugal. 

Portfinouth is the key of England, and ite only regular fortification ; it ftands at the 
entrance of a creek of the ifiand of*Po(-tfey, which is about fourteen miles in Qom- 
pafs, furrounded, at high tides, by th 5 fea-water, of which they make fiilt, and joined 
to the ecwitinent by a bridge, where was anciently a fmall caftlc and fown, called Port 
Peris or Porchefter,^the place that Vefpafian is faid to have landed at when Jjccan?e to 
Britain : 'tis termed by Ptolemy jur'yas i.e. a great harbour,; but the Saxons 

called it Port only, without any adjuna:. 'I'his Port Peris lay’at the upper end of the 
breek, but, the fea i;ptiring from it, the mhabitants follovvcd it, which occafioned the 
building of this town. * ' ' * 

^ •W^en the civil wars began* this town was fecured for t^e Parliam*enf,*and continued 
m that intereft till the Reftoration, when Catherine The infant^ of Portugal arrived 

* here, 

• • 
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here, and was met by King Charles II. to confummate their marriage. That king 
added very much to the ftrength, extent, and magnificence of its fortifications by land, 
and to its naval jsreparations. He made it one or the principal chambers in the king¬ 
dom for laying up the royal navy, furj|i(hed it wth wet and dry docks, ftore houfes, 
impe-yards, ai\d all materials for building, repairing, rigging, arming, viftjialling, and 
completely fitting to fea (hips of all rates, from the lead to the greatefl. King James 
If. added greatly to the fortifications, and made the Duke of Berwick its governor. It 
has alR) dwelling-houfes, with ample accommodations for a commillioner of the nayy, 
and all the fubordinitc officers, and mafter-workmen, ncceflary for the conftant day 
and night-fcrvice of the navy in this port; and it is furprifing to fee the exad order in 
which the furniture is laid up in the yards and llore houfes, fo that »he workmen can 
find any implement in the dark. After the Revolution, this port flouriffied mightily j 
being the conftant rendezvous of the grand fleets and fquadrons; for convoy of 
merchant fliips homeward and outward bound. By thefe means it is fo incroall-tl and 
inriched, that the houfes of the inhabitants are near double to what they were l iefore, 
and the fortifications as regular asthofe of apy port in Europe. Here is a good couu- 
terfearp, ami double mole, with ravelins in the ditch, and double palifadoes, and ad¬ 
vanced works to cover the place froeu any approach where it may be pradicablc. I'lie 
town is allb the ftrongeft oh the land fide, by the fortifications railed of late years 
about the docks and yards. Within thefe few years the government has bought more 
ground for additional works; and, no doubt, it may be made impregnable, fmee a 
lhallow water may be brought quite round it. ’Tis amazing to fee the immeafe quan¬ 
tities here of all forts of military and naval ftores. The rope-houfe is near a quarter of a 
mile long. Some of the great cables made here require 100 men to work at them, and 
their labour is fo hard, that they can work but four hours in a day. The leafl number 
of men continually employed in the yard is faid to be a thoufand, and that but barely 
fufficient. The docks and yards, in fliort, refemble a dlftiiiQ: town, and are a kind of 
marine corporation within themfelves, there being particular rows of dwellings, built at 
the public charge, within the new works, for all the principal officers. The fuuation of 
the place is low, and fo full of water and ditches, that it is reckoned aguilh. The 
ftreets are not over-clean, nor the fmells very favoury ; but the continual refort of fea- 
nien and foldiers to it renders it always full of people, and makes thofe people feem 
always in a hurry. The mns and taverns are perpetually crowded, but their bills arc 
not the moft moderate. The place is in want of frefh water; and though theaidjacont 
country abounds with all forts of provifions, yet the great confumption here makes 
thbm dear; as are alfo, lodgings and fuel. Here is a garrifon, but the number uncer- 
ttrin, according to the occafion. Here are all the proper offiaers to take care of 
the revenue; and the garrifon, docks, ^ &c. are furnilhed with them in their feveral 
diffin£tions. Here is a very fine new key for laying up the cannon; and the arfenal 
at Venice is not fo regular, nor better difpofetj,. ‘A thoufand fail of ftiips may ride fafe 
in this harbour. The mouth, not fo broad as the Thames at Weftminfter, is fecured 
on Gofport fide by four forts, and a platform of above twenty great guns, level with 
the ilrater; and on*the other fide by South-Sea caftle, built by Henry VIII. (Jofport is 
a large toam, of great trade, w|^ere the failors wives live for the mbit part, and where 
travellers generally cUufa to lodge; every thing being cheaper and more convenient 
there, than in P.ortfmouth; and boats are cpntinually paffing from the, one to the 
*■ other, it being'juft as Southvijirk is to London, excepting that thefe is no bridge; but 
it is all called Portlihoutb, thtJugh they are different parses. ‘ 

*Such 
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Such has been the late increafe of bufinefs at Portfmouth, and fo great the confluence 
of people, that as the town does not hdmit of any inlargement for buildings, a fort of 
fuburb to it has been built on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to outftrip 
the town itfelf, for number of the inhabitants, and beauty of the houfes; and the rather, 
as it is independent on the laws of the garrifon, and unincumbered withxhe duties and 
fervices of the corporation. Tffe failors are entertained here, in time of war, by the 
ladies of pleafure, as they are at Amfterdam, and aH other places where there is a great 
refort of (hipping. ... 

Newbury or Newbery, q. d. the New Borough, is fo called in ‘regard to its rife on 
the decay of the Spinac of the Romans, which is dwindled into a village, with a few- 
few good inns in it, called Spinham Land, though (till reckoned a part of Newbury. 
1 his town is famous for -the two great engagements there between King Charles I. and 
the Parliament-army; the firft on the 20th of September 1643, and the fecond on the 
27th of Oftober 1644 ; both almoft on the fame fpot of ground, and the King prefent 
at both. Notwithftanding its name, it is a place at lead as old as the conqucft ; and 
the manufafture of cloth throve here once to fuch a degree, that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. here flourilhed John Winchcomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, one of the 
greateft clothiers that ever was in England: for he kept 100 looms in his houfe ; and 
in the expedition to Flodden-field againd the Scots, marched with one hundred of his 
own men, all armed and clothed at his own expence ; and he built ail the wed part of 
the church. Alfo Mr. Kenric, the fon of a clothier of this town, and afterwards a 
merchant in London, left 4000/. to this town, as well as 7500/. to Reading, to en¬ 
courage the clothing trade. It has lod mod of this manufacture fince it removed to the 
wed, but makes a great quantity of (balloons and druggets, which, with its other trades, 
renders it dill a flourilhing town. It ftands mod pleafantly, in a fruitful plain, the 
river Kennet running through it. It was made a corporation by (Jueen Elizabeth, and 
is governed by a mayor, hicn-fteward, recorder, aldermen, and capital burgclfes. The 
ftreets are fpacious, particularly the market-place, in which ftands the Guildhall. ’Tis 
noted alfo for its , excellent trout, eels, and cray-filh, and has all mamier of provifions in 
plenty. 

Birmingham, Bremingham, or Bermincham, is a large populous towm in Warwick- 
(hire; the upper part of it ftands dry on the fide of a hill, but the lower is watry. 
Swarms of the meaner fort of people are employed here in the iron-works, in which 
they are fuch ingenious artificers, that their performaijct-s in the final! wares of iron 
and fteel are much admired both at home and abroad. The noife of files, hammers, 
and anvils, is the continual mufic of this place. ’Tis much improved of late years by 
many new buildings,‘both public and private. * * 

Norwich city, about one hundred and eight,miles from London, in the county of 
Norfolk, ftands near the conflux of the river Venfder or Winfder, and the river Yare, 
which is navigable from hence to Yarmoiih, thirty miles by water. It was fpoiled.and 
burnt by Sueno King of Denmark, bift foon grow populous again, and wealthy; and, 
id Edward the ConfelTor’s days, had thirteen hundred and twenty burgofles, and naid 
twenty pounds to t^ King, befidcs fix fextaries of honey, a bear, and fix dygs to oait 
him. At the drawing up of the furvey after the conquoft, it paid fevonty pounds in 
weight to the King, five pounds fine to the Queen, and furniflihd her with an ambling 
palfrey. Although it fuffered very muoli by'the infurrgffion of Ralph, Earl-of the 
Eaft Angles, againft William the Conqueror, in whofc time it was beriegcd and re- * 
ducce^ by famine, yet that dainage was abundantly repaired,* when the epifcopal fee. 
was removed hither from Ihetford, which \va§ in ^096, the yeaf that the cathedral 
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was founded. In the relj^n of King Stcph'ni, it was in a manner rebuilt, and made a 
corporation. Henry IV. granted them .. mayors and two fiierin's in Head of bailifl’s, 
by whom they had till then been governed, according the cliMter of King Stephen; 
and in the center of the city, near the market crofs, they built a moll beautiful town- 
houfe. In thr year 1348, near 58,000 perfons were carried off here by apellilcnce ; 
and in 1507, the city was almoft entirely confumed by'fire. 

It ftands on the fide of a hill from north to fouth, near two miles in length, and one 
mile hi breadth. The inhabitants are wealthy ; the city populous, though not full of 
houfes, there being Void enough witliin the walls for another colony; and though it is, 
upon the whole, an irregular town, yet the buildings, both public itmi private, are very 
neat and beautiful. It has been pretended, but never proved, that it had once fixty- 
levcn pariflies in it; though were it true, it can only be inferred, that the parilhes 
were finaller, and not the city bigger than now; for it does nut appear from any 
hiftory, or traces of antiquity, that the waile ground within its walls was ever filled up, 
either with inhabitants or habitations. It muff be owned, however, to be a city of 
great trade itfcif, and adds not a little to that of Yarmouth, by the vaff cargoes of coal 
wine, fiflt, oil, and all other heavy goods, which it receives fron. thence by the river 
Yare. Its manufadbures are, gen.efally fpeaking, font to London, though they export 
confiderable quantities alfo from Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, Swedeti, Norway, 
and other parts of the Baltic and northern feas, vvliich is alfo no inconfiderablc additioii 
to the trade of Yarmouth. 


It had a flint-ftone-wall, three miles in circumference, now very much decayed, which 
was finifhed in 1309, and was then beautified wdth forty towers. It has twelve 'nitLS 
and fix bridges over the Yare, and was thirty years ago reckoned to contain ljo6o 
houfes, and at leaft 50,000 inhabitants, out of whom is formed a regiment of foldiers 
for defence of the city, befides an artillery company. It has thirty-two neat ami beauti¬ 
ful churches, befides the cathedral chapels, and meeting-houfes of ail denominations. 
The roof of the cathedral, w'hich is a large venerable ancient ftrufture, is of excellent 
workmanfliip, adorned with the Hiftory of the Bible, in divers little images, carved as it 
were to the life. It has a fpacious choir, and a ftrong ffeepic, higher tluan that of 
Grantham, but low'er than that of Salilbury : it is above 105 yards from the top of the 


appearance. St. Peter’s of Mancroft, near the market-place, is a ftately fair edUice* 
with an admirable ring of eight bells, reckoned one of tlie chief parilh-clmrchcs iii 
England, There are two fJiurches for the Dutch and French Flemings, of whom 
there are great numbers here, who have, fingiffar privileges granted them, which are 
tenderly preferred. Some of the churches are covered with thatch, and all of them 
cruljcd with flint-ffone curioully cut, as the fhuVehes in Italy are with marble ; bur iV 
is thought ffrange Ifom whence thofe Hones flioHld come, becaufe Norwich ftands in a 
clay country, and no Hint or chalk within twenty miles of it. ^ . 

. The otiier remarkable buildings are, i. The Duke of Norfolk^ palace, w'hich was 
once reckoned the largeft hoiifc in England, out of London. 2. The caUlCj luppofed 
t« have been built'in«the!*ti me of the Saxons. Jt ftands on a hill, almoH in the heart of 
the city, furrounded by a deep ditch, over which there is a ftrong^bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary bignefs.* It is the common jail for Norfojk,* and by it Hands the 
fhire-houfc, :i handfomeAuildtng, where the aflizes are ajways held for the fummer cii'- 
cuif; 3. The.to\vh-hall, in themarkpt-pl icc. 4. 1 he guild-hall, formerly the monafi 
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tcry church of Black-friars. 5. The houfe of correftion, or bridewell, a bcautifu^ 
ftrudure, built of fquare flint-ftone, fo nicely joined, that no mortar can be fecn. 6. A 
lofty market'Crofs of frce-llone, built after the manner of a piazza, as beautiful and 
commodious as any almoft in the kingdom. 7. Ihe King’s fchool, founded by King 
Edward VI. for the inftruftion of boys in grammar learning, to be n^inated by the 
mayor for the time being, with the confent of the majority of the aldermen. The other 
buildings are, in general, very handfome and loft^’, efpecially about the marketplace; 
and as there were formerly a good number of thatched houfes^'nthe bye-lanes and 
llreets, an order was niatlc, that all that Were thereafter new builjt or covered, lliould he 
tiled. Some authors call this city an orchard in a city, or a city in an orchard, by rca- 
fon of the pleafant intermixture of its houfes and trees. It has four hofpitals, one of 
them, viz. St. Helen’s, or Domtis Dei, as it is called, was formerly founded for die 
the entertainment of ftrangers; but King Henry VIII. converted it into an hofpital for 
the poor" of the city j and it now confifts of a mafter, chaplain, and eighty poor men and 
women, who are all clothed in grey, and mufl: be fixty years of age. Doughty’s hof¬ 
pital confifts of fixteen poor men, and eight women, all clothed in purple. The boys 
and girls hofpitals, founded by two fevcral mayors^ of the city, contain thirty of each ; 
and the boys, at a proper ^age, are put out apprentices. Here arg, twelve charity- 
fchools, where 210 boys, and 144 girls arc taught, clothed, and fupplied with books. 

King Henry IV. made this city a county of itlelf: it is governed by a mayor, recor¬ 
der, fteward, two flieriffs, 24 aldermen, and fixty common-council; with a town-clerk, 
fword-bcarer, and other inferior officers. The mayor is chofe always on May day by 
the freemen, who return two out of the aldermen to their court, to chufe one of tnem, 
who is fworn into his office with great pomp and folemnity, on Tuefday before Mid- 
fummer eve. The flieriffs are alfo annually eleded, one by the court of aldermen 
another by the freemen, on the laft Tuefday in Aiiguft, and fworn on Michaelmas-day; 
and the aldermen are chofc by the freemen of the ward only. The common council 
are chofe in Midlent. I’lic mayor is a juftice of the peace, and of the quorum, during 
his year (as are alfo the recorder and fteward) within the city and its liberties • and 
after his mayoralty, he is a juftice of peace during life. * 

The worfted manufiifture, for which this city has long been famous, was firft 
brought hither by the Flemings, in the reign of Edivard III. and afterwards improved 
to irreat oerfecrion bv the Diiteh. whn fieri frnm the TTmUo ui 1. r .. 


vari.iy ui wouieu uuus, as layes, name, lerges, nijlloons, &c. in which they carry on 
a vaft trade, both at home and abroad, and are lately comp to weave drugnets craoea 
and other cunous Huffs; of all which, it is faid, this city vends to the value of no lefs 
than ioo,coo/. a year. AH hands are cfaily employed, and even children earn their 
bread m thus manuiaaure. Eight wardens of the worfted weavers, four out of the 


11 c annually chole, and fworn to lake 
•ing, or dying the faid fluffs. Here is 


employ .11 ,he eSuntry round in Ipinning pm for .ta, T„d7ro nirmlnTZnS 
packs of yam, »luch.thc-y reccire from «hcr countries, .ven as far aS Yoilhire and • 
W.enmoreUnd, A caienUnon was lately tnadc, from tte number of Itrams then a 
work tp tins cuy only that them were not Icfs than one hnndr?tl and twenty thoSknJ 

pcopfo employed ,n them t^nfaanre of woollen,, rdC, in .nd about Ihe tm™. 
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including thofe employed in fpinning the yam ufed for fuch goods as are all made in 
this city. There is a flocking manufadture alfo here, which has been computed at 
6o,ooc/. a year. 

Great Yarmouth, in the fame county and about 133 miles from London, feems to 
have rifen out\'f the ruins of the old Gariannonum. It is a large, well built, popu¬ 
lous town ; much increafed of late years in buildings, fhipping, and in people ; and is 
infinitely fuperior to Norwich in fitifation, traffic, and wealth. The principal rendez¬ 
vous of the colliers between Newcaftle and London, which ufed to be the honour of 
Ipfwich, feems now to be here j the roads, as they are called, oppofite to the town, on 
he eaft fide of it, being efteemed a fafe harbour, or riding for fhips ; and therefore 
much frequented by all the vcffels which pafs and repafs from the north parts of the 
world to London, or farther fouth ; though there arc dangerous banks of fands in the 
neighbourhood, drove thither by the high winds, on which, in violent ftomis, fhips 
have been often call away ; and the inhabitants are at two or three thoufand pounds a- 
ycar charge to keep the harbour clear of the fands and mud. Its being the centre of 
the coal trade, and its great commerce to France, Holland, and the north and eaft feas, 
and above all its herring fifhery, ma^e Yarmouth the greateft town of trade on all the eaft 
coaft of England, except Hull; for befides all its other commerce, it has the foie trade of 
red herrings, i.e. the whole herring fifhery of the eaft coaft'of England ; where, inclu¬ 
ding the little town of Leoftoff, fifty thoufand barrels, which forne magnify to forty 
thoufand lafts, containing no lefs than forty millions of red herrings, are generally 
taken and cured in a year. Thefe are, for the moft part, exported by the merchants of 
Yarmouth, the reft by thofe of London, to Italy, Spain, and Portugal; which, with 
the camblets, crapes, and other fluffs they export to thefe and other places, efpecially 
Holland, to which they fend a vaft quantity of woollen goods every year, occafions very 
large bufinefs, and employs abundance of men and fhips. 

The fifhing fair here, or feafon for catching herrings, is at Michaelmas; during 
which, all the fifhing vefftis, that come for the purpofe of fifliing for the merchants, 
from any part of England, as great numbers do from the coafls of Kent and Suflex, 
Scarborough, Whitby, See, are allowed to catch, bring in, and fell their fifli free of all 
toll or tax, as the burghers or freemen of Yarmouth are. 

The town is bound by its charter, granted by Henry III. to fend the fheriff of Nor¬ 
wich every year a hundred herrings baked in twenty-four pafties, which are to be deli¬ 
vered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carlton, in this county, who is to give a receipt 
for them, and convey them to the King, wherever he is. 

' • The only inconvenience with which this town is reproached, is the fmell, which is 
indeed offenfive to ftrangers, during the fifliing fair} and while tHe fifli are landing, and 
under the operation of curing, that is, 6f fmo^ing, or, as they here call it, hanging 
the herrings. Juft fo London may be faid ta ftipk of fmoak, Wapping of tar, Seville 
of o'il, &c. but lucri dulcis odor. • 

The town which has two parifh-churches, and a beautiful handfome port, makes a 
very good appearance from the fea, and is as fine within as it feems to be without. 
It is the n^atefl, the compafleft, and moft regular built town in F-ngland, the ftreets 
being ftrait, and parallel with ‘one another from north to fouth ; and as it Hands in a 
peninfjLila, between the harbour and the fea, the crofs lands, which* they call rows, 
cutting through the buildings from eaft and ■fllfeft, give a view crofs all the ftreets, from 
the key to the/ea. • It it walled and fortified, but not very ftrongly. Its chief flrength 
by. land is the river or naven, whicn lies on the weft fide, with a draw-bridge yver it: 
the port of entrance fecures.the fouth, and the fea the call j but the north end, which 
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joins it to the main-land of Norfolk, is open, and only covered with a fmgle wall, and 
jbme old demolifiied works. But th*e beauty of Yarmouth is its market-place, die 
fineft and belt fumiflicd of any town in England, of its bignefs : and its key or wharf, 
which reaches from the draw-bridge almoft to the fouth gate, is the faireft, largeft, ami 
longeft in all Britain, or perhaps in Europe, that of Seville in Spai^nly excepted. 
Here the (hips lie foclofe^to one another, with their bowfprits over the Ihore, that one 
may ftep from it into any of the fliips dire<S;ly, andValk from one to another, as^ver a 
bridge, for fometimes a quarter of a mile together, or more. On this key are a cuftom- 
houie and town-houfe, both fine buildings, as are many of the houfes on it inhabited 
by (he merchants; for the key is fo fpat;ious, that in fome places it is near a hundred 
yards from the houfes to the wharf. 

From the river Yare, which gives name to this town, and is navigable to Norwich, 
there is a navigation into two ftreams, that are alfo navigable : one viz. the Waveney, 
to Beccles on the fouth, by which it has a trade with the north part of Suflblk, and the 
fouth parts of Norfolk. The fecond is called the Thyme, and gives it a trade to the 
north part of the county towards North Wallham. Upwards of i loo fhips belonged to 
this port, near fifty years ago, befides what the merchants might be concerned in belong¬ 
ing to others. , 

Here is almoH: as great a fiihing for mackrel in thefpring, as there is for herrings in 
September. Befides, they have a fifliing-lmde to the north leas, for white filh, called the 
north-fea code, and a confiJerable trad.e to Norway and the Baltic for deals, oak, pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, canvafs, fail-cloth, and all manner of naval flores, which they confume, for 
the moft part, in their own port, wdicre they build a great number of fliips every year. 

They have a comical way of carrying people all over the town, and from the fea-fide, 
for fixpencc. They call it their coach, but it is only a wheelbarrow, drawn by one 
horfe, without any covering. As the merchahts, and even the generality of traders in 
Yarmouth have an univcrfal reputation for their fair-dealing, fo their feameu are 
efteemed the ablelt and moft expert in England ; but the coaft is noted for being one 
of the moft dangerous and fatal to the colliers and coafters, of any all round the iiland. 
Moft of the (beds, out-houfes, pales, partitions, and the like, for twenty miles upon the 
fliore, from Winterton-nefs to Cromer, and farther, are made of the wrecks of fliips, 
and the ruins of the merchants and failors fortunes; and in fome places are great piles 
of wrecks laid up for the purpofes of building- There are no lefs than eight light- 
houfes k 5 pt flaming every night, within the length of about fix miles, two of which are 
fouth, at or near Goulfton, between Yarmouth and LeoftofFj two more at Caftor-a 
little town to the north of Yarmouth ; two more at Wpiterton-town : one more* at 
Winterton-nefs, the moft eafterly point of land in Norfolk, which is called the Lower- 
light; and thelaft is ftill farther north, Vherenhe fliore, falling off to the north-weft' 
warns the failor, as he comes from the, north, to keep off, that he may be fure to wea! 
ther the Nefs of Winterton, and go,cleir of the land into the roads; for from ’that 
point the fliore falls off for near fixty mills to the weft, as far as Lynn and Bofton- 
There are alfo abundance of fea marks, beacons, and other warning pieces alon» the 
fliore all the way frcwti this place to Cromer; for the danger is this: if the fhips comiri? 
from the north are taken with a hard gale of wind at foflth-eafi, o*" any point between 
north-eaft and louth-eaft, fo that they cannot weather Winterton-nefs, they are thereby 
kept withm the great deep bay of Cromer, called by tha feamen the'Devil’s throat • 
wj^ich is formed between the two points of Winterton, gStd the Spurn-head in York- 
lhire;,and if the wind blows hard; they are often in.danger of ruiyiing on fliore upon 
the rocks about Cromer, on the north coaft of Norfolk, or ftrandi^ upon the flat 
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fhore between Cromer and Wells. All they have to truft to then, is good ground' 
tackle to ride it out: and if they cannot, by rcalbn of the violenee of the fea, then to 
run into the bottom of the great bay, to Lynn or Boflon, which is a puih very difficult, 
and ever defperate, fo that fometimes in this diffrefs, as I am told, whole fleets have 
been loft here.all together; particularly in 1696, near two hundred fail of colliers and 
CQaflers, being loo far embayed to weather Winterton-nefs, and running away for 
I.ynivUeeps, mifled their way in the dark, fo that they were all drove alhoi'e, and 
daffied to pieces, with the lofs of about a ihouLud people. Ships b'/iiud northward 
are in the fame danger ; for if, after pafk.ig oy Winterton-nefs, they are taken flant 
with a north-oaft wind, and cannet pul back into the roads, as very often happens, they 
are drove upon the fame coait, an 1 c:r.b ') ed in like manner. 

. At the entrance of the harbour, n a Ihtle flip oi land, there is a little platform witli 
guns, which is all its fecurity, the great gjnt; ^^Ibnuer. planted round ihe town-walls) 
being removed by King Charles II. 

Derby, the county-town, about v hundred and twenty-two miles from London, has 
its name from being a park, or Ihelter for leer, which is partly confirmed by the arms 
of the town, viz. a buck couchant in a park. It iU ni'. on the wefe fide of the river 
Derwent, and the fouth fide of it Is watered by a little rivulet, called Mertin-brook, 
which has nine bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. It has a fair ftone- 
bridge of five arches over the latter, on which there formerly flood a chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary, now converted into a dwclling-houfe. 

The town is neat, large, well built, and populous, and is divided into five pariflies, 
which have each their church ; but that of All-Saints, or All-Mallows, is the moft 
remarkable for its light and architefture, having a beautiful Gothic tower, which, by 
an infeription in the church, appears to have been ereded about the reign of ^ueen 
Mary, and one half of the expence paid by the batchclors and maidens of tlie town. 

The trade of this town is not very confiderable ; for tl ough it is a ftaple for wool, 
yet it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in buying corn anu felling it again to the 
highland countries, and in making malt, and brewing ale, of both which great quaniiticii 
are fent to London. 

This town has a curiofity to boaft of, wh’'-h is the only one of its kind in the three 
kingdoms, viz. a machine * creded by Sir '1 nomas Loinbe, an alderman of London, 
for the manufadure of filk, which was brought out 01 Italy at the hazard of liis life. 

It is a mill in an ifland of the Dciwent, facing the town, which works tlic three capital 
engines made ufe of by the Ital'ans, lor .iiaking org. nzine, or thrown lilk, \^hich, 
bfforcthe fame was ereded, yvas purchafed by t.ie Englifh merchants from Italy, with 
ready money. By this wonderful piece ol machinery, one L.md'-inill twills as much 
filk as could be done before by fifty, and in sf better manner. The engine contains 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements; which works 73,726 yards of filk-thread 
every time the water-wheel goes round,- tihicb is three times in a minute, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and night. One water-wheel gives motion to all the 
reft 9! the wheels ayd movements, of which any one may be ftopt feparatcly» One 
fire-engine.likewife conveys warm air to every individual part of thyg machine; and the 

4 

* . * * . * 

* This machine was thought of fuch importance bjr the fcgiffature, that in 173?, on the expiration of 

i iho patent, which,the introdiidot .i&ic had 'btained for fourteen years, the Parliaaiciit granted Sir 'riionmr. 
14,000/. as a furtlkcr rfcompence ibr th** very great hazard and cxpence he had incurred in inirodacing 
and erefting the engine, on conditioif of his allowing a perfcA mjpdel to be taken of it, in order to fccd’rc 
and perpetuate the, art of making tite fam/f for th' future. The raodicl bf it is kept in the record d.'ficc in 
the tower of London. 
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whole is governed by one regulator. The houfe which contains this engine is five or 
fix fiories high, and half a quarter 6f a mile in length. 

Halifax, in the county of York, about 174 miles from London, (lands on the left 
fide of the Calder, extending from weft to eaft upon the gentle defcent of a hill. It is 
a parilh, the moft populous, if not the moft extenfive in Kngland, bei^ twelve miles in 
diameter, and above thirty in c'’'cumference; and having twelve chapllls in it under 
mother-church of H-lifax, fa v':;ri''ee) two vuliereof are parochial, befides fixteen 
ineeting-hoiifes, all wb'cli, ex. cpt <-tie qi-akers, are called chapels, and moft'^f them 
have bolls and bnrying-groundr ' lijy ftmt oi’"- 12,000 men, fa long ago as the reign 
of Oiieen Elizabeth, to joi’* h • for< ':" againft the rebels, under the Earl of Weftmore- 
land ; and in Camden’s time, ..toy uled to r v that they could reckon more men in 
their parii.i, t''.an an kind of animal whacever: “ Whereas” fays Camden “ in the 
“ moft pop’ lous and fruitful places of ’^ngland elfewhcre, one fliall find thoufanifs of 
“ Iheep, but fo few men in p. eportit^n, hat une would think they had given place to 
“ flieep and oxen, or were devoured liy them.’ lie then accounts for the prodigious 
increafe of the inhabitants', by a'hnir.ig th induftry of a people, “ who, notwithfund- 
“ ing an unprof'tabie bari ej. '01'. not fit to live in, have fo flourifhed,” fays he, 
“ by the cloth trade (which they ha. not followed above feventy years) that they are 
“ very rich, and lave gitii’ed a reputation for it above their neighbours.” 

If fuch was the chara6te>- and condition of the place then, what muft it be fince the 
great demand of kerftys for cloathing the troops abroad ? Some will have it, that it is 
tljcrcby increafed one-fburth within thefe fixty years, efpccially as they have lately 
entered into the manufaftiirc of flialloons, of which few, if any, were ever made in 
thefe parts Ixfore; fo that ic has been calculated that 100,000'pieces are made in a 
year in tnis parilli alone, at the fame time, that almoft as many kerfeys are made here 
as over, ^nd it lias been affirmed, that one dealer here has traded by commiffion for 
60.000/. a year to Hollar * and Hamburgh, in the fingle article of kerfeys. 

’l is leii. .\1, thai this ’ud the neighbouring towns are all fo employed in the 
woollen maiim urc, that the^ fcarccfow more corn than will keep their poultry and 
that they feed very few oxen or ll.cep; fo that what corn they have, comes chiefly out 
of the Eaft.Riding, LincolnPiire-mu N..(ti. g'-imflilrc, their black cattle from thence 
and IVom Lancalhirc, their flicep ir'' mton from the adjacent counties, their butter 
from the Eaft and North Rid' gs, ,e d.eir cheefe from Cheflufe and Warwicklhire 
Their markets are thronged by Inch prodig’cur umbers of people to fell their manu- 
faflurcs, and buy provihon.s, that none m mo.o’croaded in the north of Endand * 
except thofe of Leeds and "Wakefielil. * 


Leeds, m the faftie -ounty, is about 186 miles from London. The name is derKed 
by feme from the Britiin word llwychk, i. e.^ pleafant fituation, from the Saxon word 
hojf I. t. people. It (lands on the north fide of the river Aire, over which it has a 
niagr.ificent ftone-bridge to the fubutbsj which are very large. It has been a lonjr time 
famous for the woollen manufacture, and is one of the largeft and moft flourifhine- 
towns yi the county. * ® 


, * 1 ^ ,-;—j r V u ai luc-mucr, lor xiouana, flam- 

burgh, Mid the north, from whence they are diipcrfod through the Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, roland, he, • . * . » 

Its cloth market was forn;erIy on the bridge; but'on the g*reat. incrcafe of that 
trade, it has been fold la that called the High-l\rcctJ or Bridgegate-ftreet, where, every 
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nurket-day in the moniing, numbers of treffels are ranged and covered with boards; 
and upon the ringing of the market-bell at fix in tfie fummer, and feven in the winter, 
the clothiers in the inns bring out their cloth. When the bell ceafes, the chapmen 
come into the market, where they match their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few 
words, and witW whifper, becaufe the clothiers ftand fo near each other; and perhaps 
worth or cloth is Ibid in an hour’s time. The bell rings again at half an hour 
after eight, upon which the fcene isC- changed, the clothiers and their chapmen, with 
their treffels, difappear, and make room for the linen-drapers, hardware-men, flioe- 
makcrs, fruiterers, &c. At the fame time the lhambles are well ftored with all forts of 
fjfli and flelli; and of apples 500 loads have been counted here on a day. There is a 
magnificent hall in the towu, where they alfo fell great quantities of white cloth. It 
has a cupola and bell at top like Blackwcil-hall in London, to give notice when the fale 
begins. There is a noble moot or guild hall, adorned with a fine fiatue of Queen 
Anne in white marble, eroded by alderman Milner. Both rhel'e halls were ereded 
about 1714. The river Aire being navigable here by boats, opens a Communication 
from this town with Wakefield, York, and Hull, to which places it exports other goods, 
befides the woollen manufadure, and furnilhes the city of York with coals. 

Sunderland, in the county-palatine of Durham, and about 264 miles from London, 
ftauds on the fouth bank of the river Ware, and is a populous well built borough and 
fea port, with a very fine church: the fea furrounds it almoll at high water, making 
it a peninfula. It is much talked of for the coal trade; but the Sunderland coal burns 
lb flowly, that it is faid to make three fires; it has much pyrites with it, and burns to 
a heavy redilh cinder, which is iron by tlie magnet: yet were this harbour fo dec'p as 
to admit fhips of the fame burden as the river Tine does, it would be a great lofs to 
Ncwcallle. However, the place is inriched by the coal trade ; for great quantities of it 
are found upon the banks of the river Ware (which here falls into the fea^' and of the 
bt-ft fort of coals too, as thofe in particular called Lumley coal, dug up in the Earl of 
Scarborough’s park near Chefter-in-the-Street, and fcveral others; bi,i the port of 
Sunderland is barred up, and the (hips arc obliged to take in their loading of coals in 
the open road, fo that it is fometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen 
that bring down the coal, who feldom dare to vetiture off to the ihips, and are ofteti loll: 
in the attempt. The fhips therefore, which load here, are gener. lly fmaller than thedb 
atNew'caftle; but then they have one advantage of the Newcaftle men, viz. that in 
•cafe of a contrary wind, particularly at north-caH:, which, though fair when they are at 
fea,.yet fufters not the fhips at Newcaftle to get out of the Tine; the fhips at Sunder¬ 
land riding in the open fea, are,ready to fail as foon as they can get in their loading ; fo 
that it has been known they have gone away, delivered their coals at I on don, and 
bearing up againft the wind in their rcti»rn, htlve got back to Sunderland before the 
fhips at Sliields, which were loaden at their corning away, had been able to get over 
the bar. A great many fhips belong to this port, and abundance of able feamcn, who 
are efteemed among the colliers as fome of the beft 'in the country. 

Sou/h Shields, or ,Sheales, in the fame county, is fo called to diftinguifh it from 
North Shields in Northumberland, and becaufe it lies on the fouth firie of the mouth of 
the river Tine, as the other does'on the north fide. This is of great note for its falt- 
wofks, here being above 200 pans for boiling fea-water into fait, of which fuch a vafl 
quantity is made, here, as not oply fumifhes the city of London, but all the tovms on or 
near the coaft between this plaep and that city, and upon the navigable rivers that come 
into the fea on that fide; "alfo all the counties which are fumifhed by the navig^fion 
of the Thames, ahd the meadorys to tho well and fouth of London. ’Tis faid, that in 

thefe 
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thefe works they confume near j 00,000 chaldron of coals every year, as may be partly 
conjedlured from the vaft mountains* of alhes which are raifed near the works, there 
being no other way to difpofe of them. This place is therefore chiefly inhabited by the 
people employed in thofe works, though there are alfo feveral fubftantial captains or 
mailers of fiiips, who live on this fide, all chiefly employed, not only m the falt-works, 
but the coal trade, this as well as North Shields being the ufual ftatioilTor mod of tjjfr- 
Newcaftle coal fleet, till the coals are brought down from Newcaftle in bargrs and 
lighters. ^ 

Leverpool, Litherpool, or Lirpool, in Lancafhire, is about 183*miles from London. 
*Tis not a very ancient town, but is very neat and populous, and the molt flourilhing 
fea-port town in thefe parts, pretending to rival, if not to excel the city of Brillol, the 
fecond port in England; its cuftoms being increafed eight or ten fold within thirty 
years pall: and though the place is faid to be above three times as large as it was in the 
beginning of the late King James’s reign, yet abundance of new hoiifes are building 
every day. The inhabitants are univerfally merchants ; and not with Handing their out 
of the way fituation, drive an incredible trade, with great fuccefs, and very large flocks, 
to all the northern parts of the world, as to Hamburgh, Norway, and the Baltic; to the 
Britifh colonies in America; to Guinea and Ireland ; and alfo to France, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy: fo that there is no trade but that of Turkey, Greenland, and the Fall 
Indies, in which they are not concerned. As it imports alraoft all kind of foreign goods, 
it has confequently a large inland trade, and fhares that to Ireland and Wales with 
Brillol, as follows: As Brillol trades chiefly to the fouth and well parts of Ireland 
from Dublin in the call, to Gallway in the weft, this town has all the trade of the call 
and north fhores from Dublin to Londonderry; as Brillol has the trade of South 
Wales, this has great part of that of North Wales; as Brillol has the fouth-weft counties 
of England, and fome north of it as high as Bridgenorth, if not to Shrewlbury; Leverpool 
has all the north counties, befides what goods it fends to Chelhire aad StalFordfhire by 
the new navigation of the rivers Merfee, the Weaver, and the Dane, even fo near to 
the Trent, that its goods are carried by land to Burton. The merchants of Leverpool 
are alfo concerned with thofe of Londonderry in the fiftiery on the north coaft of Ire¬ 
land. Tis moreover the moll convenient and moll frequented pafiage to Ireland for 
It Hands at the mouth of the Merfee river, or Leverpool water, as the failors call it 
who fee it open to them on the right, as foon as they have palfcd Cheftcr water bv fe*i 
north ;• and though this-river is not near fo large, as the Dee, no not includin/ thk 
Weaver, another nver which falls into the fame mouth ; yet the opening, at leaft as 
high as Leverpool, IS infinitely before it, for hither fliips of arty burthen may come up 
with their full ladni|, and nde juft before the town, if n*ot go into their new^wet dSck! 
Ihe harbour is defended on the foiulf fide Ijy a callle built by King John, and on the 
well by a tower on the nver Merfee^ which is a Hatcly ftrong piece of building, but the 
town is quite open and unfortified. ^It has three handfome churches. Thev haye biilt 
a me new church, befides two which they had before, and feveral meeting houfes; and 
all the^ew buildings are very handfome in large fpacious clean ftreets, tL houfes built 
London as poflible,, only not quite fo high*; though if fmne of 
f -n palaoes. I'lny have a fipe towm houfe ftand- 

3 dSt free Hone pillars and arches,' and under It is tLir exchange. The 

wet-dock with Its iron flood-gates, at the eall end of the. town, is the only thfne of its 

excepted, it being a moll nobler work ; for though it hL been 

town in all the effenual parts of marine bufinefs’ whether. W lapng up Ihip?, ^ 

. fitting 
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fitting them out, it being capable of containing eighty or a hundred fail, which may lie 
very quiet here, being flieltered by the town froili the weft and north winds, and by 
the hills from the eaft winds. The cuftora-houfe, a commodious elegant ftradlure, joins 
to it. There is a navigation from hence farther up the Merfee, and that for lliips ot 
burden too, as Wgh almoft as Warrington ; and allb up the fouth channel, which they 
/Tjill the river Weaver; but ’tis chiefly for two things, i. For rock fait, which is dug 
ouf di^^the earth, both in this county and Chefliire, and Ihipped off here in great quan¬ 
tities, m)t only for Devonfliire, Briftol, and other parts of Soinerfelfltirc, but round to 
London, Colchefter,'and feveral other places in the fouth of England, where it is 
diflblved in fea-water, then boiled up again into a ftronger and finer fait, and is then as 
good as that ftrong fort called fait upon fait, which the Dutch make of the St. Ube’s 
ialt, and with which they cure their herrings. I hey alfo (hip off great quantities or 
Chefliire cheefe here. 

Manchefter in the fame county, about 166 miles from London, ftands near the con¬ 
fluence of the Irk with the Irwell, not above three miles from the Merfee, and is lb 
much improved in this and the laft century above its neighbours, that though it is not 
a corporation, nor fends members to Parliament, yet, as an inland town, it has perhaps 
the bell trade of any in thefe northern parts, and furpaffes all the towns hereabouts in 
buildings and numbers of people, manufadurcs, and its fpacious market-place and 
college. 

The fuftian manufafliure, called Manchefter cottons, for which it has been famous 
for almoft one hundred and fifty years, has been very much improved of late by Ibme 
inventions of dying and printing; whicli, with the great variety of other manufatlures, 
known by the name of Manchefter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, and linen cloth, 
inrich not only the town, but the whole parilh, and render the people iiuiullrious.— 
Above a hundred years ago, there were reckoned near twenty thoufand coinmunicanrs 
in this town and parilh, fmee which time the inhabitants arc much more numerous in 
propoition to the increafe of their trade. It may with propriety be ftiled the greatclt 
mere village in England; for it is not fo much as a town ftrickly fpcaking, the liigliclt 
magiftrate being a conftable or headborough; yet it is more populous than 'i'ork, 
Norwich, or moft cities in England, and as big as two or three of the leffer ones put 
together; for the people here, including thofe in the fuburbs on the other fide of the 
river, are reckoned at no Icfs than fifty thoufand ; which is ten times the number of 
^people that Prefton has, and it is faid to return more money in one month thin that 
does in fifteen. Here is not only a fpacious market-place, but a modern excliange. 
Here is an ancient, though a firm ftonc-bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding 
hi^i, bccaufe as tlie river corftes from the mountainous part of Kie country, it riles 
fometimes four or five yards in one night, ^pd falk> next day as fuddenly. I'br the fpacc 
of three miles above the town, it has no lefs than fixty mills upon it. The weavers 
have Ipoms here that work twenty-four laces af a rtrae, an invention for which they are 
obliged to the Dutch. ‘ 

Wolverhampton’in Staffordfhire, about 117 miles from London, was anciently called 
Haipplon; and fo large a parifli, that it was near thirty miles in comrafs, and contained 
I'eventeen great villages, A piiory was formerly built here by Kng Edgar, as Sir 
William Dugdale fays, ot fhe requeft of his dying filter Wulfruna j and for this reafon 
the place was called Wulfrune’s Hampton,whidiis fince corrupted to Wolverhampton, 
it ftands upon high ground, ajtd is a populous town, well built, and the ttreots well 
paved j but all the water the tbwn is fupplied with, except what falls from the Ikies,'’ 
com^s from fouriwctfk firings ofdifi'ereqt qualities, which go* by tlte naiqes of Pudcfuig- 

wetl, 
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5)trell, ttorfe-well, Wa(hing*wdl, and Meat-wll j all Mpropriated to Aeir feveral ufes. 
From the lall they fetch ^1 the wat» which they uie for boiling or brewing, in leal 
chcr-budgets laid acrofs a horfe» with a funnel at the top, by which they fUi them * 
and .to the other three wells they carry their tripe, horfes, and linen. To this fcarcity 
of water, and the Mgh iitoatmn of the place, is afcribed its healthy ftate^, in fpite of the 
adjacent coal-mines; and k is frid the plague was hardly ever known here, but 
fmall-pox often, which has been obferved to be an indication of the wholefomepls of 
the air. 

T he chief manufafturers of this town are lockfmiths, who ar€ reckoned the mod 
expert of that trade in England. They are fo curious in this art, that they can con¬ 
trive a lock fo, that if a fervant be fent into the clofet with the maker-key, or their 
own, it will ihew how many times that fervant has gone in at any diftance of time, and 
how many times the lock has been ihot for a whole year, fome of them being made to 
difcover five hundred or a thoufand times. We are informed alfo, that a very fine 
lock was made in this town, fold for 20/. which had a fet of chimes ink that would go 
at any hour the owner fhould think fit. 

N. B.—As for the city of London, its trade, &c. bring fo extenfive, I lhall it 
the fubjeft of the enfuiug chapter. 


Chap. IV.— Csn/A/wBg a Defiriflion^the City <f London ; both in regard to its Extent 

BmldingSy Covemment, TradCf ^c. * 

LONDON, the capital of the kingdom of England, taken in its largeft extent com¬ 
prehends the cities of London and Weftminfter, with their refpeftive fuburbs, and the 
through of Southwark, with the bmldings contiguous thereto on the fouth fide of the 
river, both on the eaft and weft fides of the bridge. 

The lenrth thereof, if we meafore it in a direft fine from Hyde-park gate on the 
weft fide of Grofvenor-fquare, to the furtheft buildings that are contiguous in Lime 
houfe, that is, from weft to eaft, is very near five miles in a direft line: but if we take 
in the turnings and windings of the ftreets, it cannot be lefs than fix miles. The bread A 

m many places from north to fouth is about two miles and a half, but in others not 
above a mile and a half j the circumference of the whole bring about fixteen mile^ 

The Ikuation next the river is hilly, and in fome places very fteep; but the ftreef* 
are for the moft part upon a level, and the principal m them no where to be parallel«>d 
for their length, breadth, beauty, and regularity of the buildings, any more than the 
ipacious and magnificent fquares with which this city abou\ids. ^ . 

As to the dmenfions of the city, withm the walls, I find that the lat« wall on the land 
fide from the Tower m the eaft, to the mouth of Fleet-ditch in the weft, was two mnlo 
wanurg ten poles j and the line alon^ the Thames, where there has been no ^1^0^ 
many hunc^ years, if ever, con^nsffrom the Tower in the eaft, to the mouth of the 
fame ditch in the weft, a mile and forty poles; which added to the cfrcuit of he will 
on the land fide, igakes in tlje whole three mUes thirty poles; and* as it is of a^ iSl* 
gular figi^, narrow at each end, and the bioadeft part pot half the lencth of ir i-k ' 
« of ground th.«Ikupon fte iSoft 

mmoreaideight,^, -hichfeimt . 

tents of our extenfivS city of Liibon: but then Ais mull Be remem^ I * 

ta!ns a g^ ou^tity of arablq.and,wafte ground withm walls 
one ^tmueJpile of buUdin|J IHe cityfates a. dt this 
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viz. 1. Aldgate; .a, Bifhopfgate; 3. Moorgate j 4. Cripplegate} 5, Alderfgate j 6i New¬ 
gate j 7. Ludgate; and, 8. The Bridgegate. *• 

1. Aldgate, or Ealdgate, in the eaft, is of great antiquity, even as old as the days of 
King Edgar who mentions it in a charter to the knights of Knighton-Guild. Upon the 
top of it, to the^jaftward, is placed a golden fphere j and on the upper battlements, the 
'‘figiires of two foldiers as centinels: beneath, in a large fquare, King James I. is repre- 

fenteVif Handing in gilt armour, at whofe feet are a lion and unicorn, both cou chant, 
the fim the fupport'er of England, and the other for Scotland. On the well fide of 
the gate is the figure *of fortune, finely gilded and carved, with a profperous fail over 
her head, Handing on a globe, overlooking the city. Beneath it, is the King’s arms, 
with the ufual motto, D/eu et mon droit, and under it, Vivat rex. A little lower, on 
oqe fide, is the figure of a woman, being the emblem of peace, with a dove in one 
hand, and a gilded wreath or garland in the other j and on the other fide is the figure 
of charity, with a child at her breaH, and another in her hand j and over the arch of 
the gate is this infeription, viz. Senatus populufque I ondinenjis fecit, 1609, and under 
it, Humphrey Weld, Mayor ; in whofe mayoralty it was finiihed. 

2. Bifhopfgate, which Hands north-weH of Aldgate, is fuppofed to have been bujltby 
fome bilhop about the year 1200. It was afterwards feveral times repaired by the 
merchants of the Hanfe Towns, on account of the confirmation of their privileges in 
this city. The figures of the two bilhof s on the north fide are pretty much deraced, 
as are the city-arms engraven on the fouth fide of it. 

3. Alderfgate, the ancient north gate of the city. Hands to the weftward of Bilhopf- 
gate. On the north, or out-fide of it, is the figure of King James I. on horfeback, who 
entered the city at this gate when he came from Scotland, on his accefiion to the 
throne of England, Over the head of this figure are the arms of England,. Scotland 
and Ireland; and on one fide the image of the prophet Jeremy, with this text en¬ 
graved, “ Then fliall enter into the gates of this city, kings and princes fitting on the 
“ throne of David, riding on chariots and on horfes, ihey and their' princes, the men 
“ of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerufalem And on the other fide, the figure of 
the prophet Samuel, with the following paflage, ** And Samuel faid unto all Ifrael, 
« Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all that you have faid unto me, and 
“ have made a king over you t-” On the fouth, or infide of the gate, is the effigy of 
King James I. fitting on his throne in his robes. 

4. Newgate, fo called from its bring built later than the other principal rates, is 
fituated on the north well corner bf the city, faid to be erefted in the reign of Henry I., 
or'King Stephen, when the way through Ludgate was interrupted by enlarging thecatha- 
dral of St. Kul’s and the chVirch-yard about it. Tilhis gate hatht. been the county-jail 
for Middlefex, avleaH five hundred years. Tfip weH, or outfide of the gate is adorned 
with three ranges of pilaHers and their ent^iblements of the Tufean order. Over the 
lowe^, is a circular pediment, and above it the King’s arms. The intercolumns are 
four niches, and as many figures in them, well carved, and large as the life. The eaH,. 
or infide the‘gate,, is adorned with a range of pilaHers with entablements as the 
other, and in three Inches are the figures of juHice, mercy, and truth, with this mferip- 
tion, viz. “ This part of Newgate was begun, to be rep&ired in the mayoralty of Sir 
« James Campel,‘Knight, anno 1630, and finiihed in the mayoralty^ of Sir Robert 
« Ducie, Bart, anno 1631 i and being damnified by the fire in 1666, it_was repaired. 

*«‘in the mayordty of Sir G»rge Waterman, anw 167 fi.” 

J?t. xvii. .. f I San), xxii. i. ^ 

5. Ludgate*, 
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5. Ludgate, the ancient weftem gate of'the city, ftands between Newgate and the 
Thames, built by King Lud, about threefcore years before the birth of our Saviour. 
It was repaired in therdignof Kmg John, 1215, and afterwards in the year 1460, 
when it was adorned with the figures of King Lud, and his two fons, Androgeus and 
Theomantius; but at the reformation, in the reign of Edward VIj fome TCalous 
people ftruck off all their heads, looking upon images of all kinds tO be popilh an^ 
idolatrous. In the reign of Queen Mary, new heads were placed on the of 
thefe kings, and fo remained till the aSth of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1586, when the 
gate, being very ruinous, was pulled down, and beautifully rebuHt: the eaft, or infide 
whereof, was adorned with four pilafters and entablature of the Dorick order, and in 
the intercolumns were placed the figures of King Lud and his two Tons (who are fup- 
pofed to have fucceeded him) in their Britiih habits again; and above them the queen's 
arms^ viz. thofe of France and England quarterly, the fupporiers a lion and a dragon. 
It was afterwards repaired and beautified, anno 1699, Sir Francis Child, lord-mayor. 
The weft, or outfide of the gate, is adorned with two pilafters and entablature of the 
lonick order; alfo two columns and a pediment adorning a nich, wherein is placed a 
good ftatue of Queen Elizabeth in her robes and the regalia ; and over it the queen’s 
arms between the city-fupporters, placed at fome diliance. This gate W'as made a 
prifon for debtors who ‘were free of the city, anno i Richard II. 1378, Nicholas 
Brembar then mayor, and confirmed fuch by the mayor and common-council, amn 
1382, John Northampton, mayor. 

The Tower of London is fituated at the fouth-eaft end of the city, on the river 
Thames, and confifts in reality of a gi*eat number of towers or forts, built at feveral 
times, which ftill retain their feveral names; though at prefent moft of them, together 
with a little town and church, are inclofed within one wall and ditch, and compofe but 
one intire fortrefs. 

It was the vulgar opinion, that the Tower was built by Julius Csefar; but, as I have 
before lliewn, hiftory informs us, that Casfar made no ftay in England, that he erefted 
no town or fortrefs, unlefs that with which he inclofed his (hips on the coaft of Kent, 
nor left a fmgle garrifon or foldier in the ifland on his departure. 

This Tower, as now'encompafled, ftands upon twelve acres of ground, and fome- 
thing more, being of an irregular form, but approaching near to that of an oblong, 
one of the longed fides lying next the river, from whence it rifes gradually towards the 
■north, Jjy a pretty deep afcent, to the armoury, which ftands upon the higheft ground 
in the Tower, overlooking the White Tower built b'y William the Conqueror, and the * 
remains of the caftle below it on the Thames fide, faid to be built by William Ruffls. 

As to the ftrength of the place, the works being all*antique, would not be ableto 
hold out four and twenty hours againft»an army prepared for a fiege; The ditch indeed 
* is of a great depth, and upwards of an hundred feet broad, intp which the w'ater of the 
Thaines may be introduced at pleafifre ; but I queftion whether the wails on the infide 
would bear the firing of their own'guns; Certain it is, two or three battering-pieces 
would loon lay them even with the ground, though, after all, the<ditch alone is fufii- 
cient to defend it againft. a fuddei) aftault. There are feveral fmall towers upAn the 
walls; th«fe of tne largeft dimenfions, and which appear the moft formidable, arc the 
Div^n Towor, on the north-weft ; and thfe Martin Tower, qn the north-eaft; and 
S** ^ojnas’s Tower on the river, by Traytors’ Bridge; which Itakg to be papt of the 
caltle faid to be built by William Rufus. There is alfo sf large toWer on the outfidenht^ 
•ditch, called the Lions’ Tower, on the fouth-weft corner, near "which is the principal 
^att and bridge by which’-coaches and carriages ester the Tower.; apd there are.two 
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poftem* with bridges over the ditch to the wharf on the Thames fide, one whereof is 
called Traytor’s-Bridge, under which ftate prifonfers ufed to enter the Tower. 

The principal places and buildings within the Tower are, i. The parochial church 
of St. Peter, (for the Tower is a pariih of itfelf, in which are fifty houfesand upwards, 
inhabited by the governor, deputy-governor, warders, and other officers belonging to 
j^he fortress.) 

**^>1^0 the eaftward of the church Hands a noble pile of building, ufually called the 
armo^, begun by King James II. and finiihed by King William 111 . being three 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and fixty in breadth: The ftately door-cafe on the 
fouth-fide is adorned with four columns, entablature and triangular pediment, of the 
Dorick order. Under the pediment are the king’s arms, with inrichments of trophy- 
work, very ornamental. It confifts of two lofty rooms, reaching the whole length of 
the building ; In the lower xoom is a compleat train of artillery, confilling of brafs 
cannon and mortars fit to attend an army of an hundred thoufand men; but none of 
the cannon I obferve there, were above four and twehty pounders; the large battering- 
pieces, which carry balls of thirty-two and forty-eight pounds weight, I perceive, are 
in the king’s ftore-houfes at Deptford, WooWich, Chatham, and Portfmouth. In the 
armoury alfo we find a great many of the little cohom-mortars, fo called from the Dutch 
engineer Cohorn, who invented them for firing a great number of hand-grenades from 
them at once; with other extraordinary pieces caft at home, or taken from the 
enemy. 

In the room over the artillery is the amoury of fmall arms, of equal diinenfions with 
that underneath, in which are placed, in admirable order, mufkets and other fmall 
arms for fourfeore thoufand men, mod of them of the neweft make, having the belt 
locks, barrels and flocks, that can be contrived for fervice; neither the locks or barrels 
indeed are wrought, but I look upon them to be the more durable and ferviceable, 
and much eafier cleaned. There are abundance of hands always employed in keeping 
them bright, and they are fo artfully laid up, that any one piece may be taken down 
without moving another. Befides thefe, which with pilafters of pikes furniih all the 
middle of the room from top to bottom, leaving only a walk through the middle, and 
another on each fide; the north and fouth walls of the armoury are each of them 
adorned with eight pilaflers of pikes and piftols of the Corinthian order, whofe inter¬ 
columns are chequer-work of carbines and piftols; waves of thefeain cutlafles, fwords 
and bayonets; half moons, femicircles, and a target of bayonets; the form of a^battery 
in fwords and piftols; funs, with circles of piftols; a pair of gates in halbcits and 
piftols; the Witch of Endor* as it is called, within three clipfes of piftols; the back¬ 
bone of a whale in carbines ;• a fiery ferpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayonets, &c. 
But nothing looks more beautiful and magnificent than the four lofty wreathed columns 
formed with piftols in the middle of the room, which feem to fupport it. They ihew 
lis alfo fome other arms, which are only remarkable for the ufe they have been put to; 
as thd two fwords of ftate, carried before the Pretender when he invaded Scotland in 
the year 1715; and the arms taken from the Spaniards who landed in Scotland, in.the 
year 1719, &c. ‘ ’ 

The fmall arms were placed ^in this beautiful order by one Mr.'Harris^ originally 
a blackfmith, who w£\p properly the forger of his own fortune, having.raifed himfelf 
by his merit: He^had a place or penfion granted him by the government for this piece 
\jt fervice in particular, which^ he richly deferved, no nation in EiJro-pe being able to 
ihew a BH^zinq of fmall^armAfo good in tlieir kind, and fo ingeniouily difpoled. !» 
the jftace where the armoury now ftaids was formerly a bowling green, a garden, ^and 
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fame bttildings, which were demoliihed to make room for the grand arfeital I have been 

defcribing. p . -r. i*/l i • 

In the horfe-armoury the moft remarkable things are feme of the Enghih kings on 

horfeback in compleat armour, among which the chief are Edward III. H^ries V.and 
VII, King Charles I. and II. and King William, and a fuit of filver armour, faid to be- 
long to John of Gaunt, feven feet and a half high. Here alfo they fliew us the armouy 
of the Lord Kingfale, with the fword he took from the French genei^I, which gained 
him the privilege of being covered in the king’s prefence, which his pofterity enjoy to 

this day. * r , ^ 

The office of ordnance is in the Tower, with the feveral apartments of the officers 
that belong to it, who have the diredion of all the arras, ammunition, artillery, ma¬ 
gazines, and {lores of war in the kingdom. 

The White Tower is a lofty, fquare, done building, with a turret at each angle, 
(landing on the declivity of the hill, a little below the armoury, and difengaged from 
the other buildings, where fome thoufand barrels of powder were formerly kept *, but 
great part of the publick magazine of powder is now diftributed in the feveral yards and 
llore-houfes belonging to the government, as at Woolwich, Chatham, Portfmouth, 
Plymouth, &c. to prevent accidents, I prefume; for fliould fuch a prodigious quantity 
of powder take fire, it mfift be. of fata^^ confequence to the city, as well as the Tow'er. 
The main guard of the Tower, with the lodgings of the officers, are on the call fide of 
this building. 

In the chapel of the White Tower, ufually called Cmfar’s Cliapel, and in a large 
room adjoining on the eaft fide thereof, fixty-four foot long, and thirty-one broad, arc- 
kept many ancient records, fuch as privy-feals in feveral rejgns, bills, anfwers, and de- 
pofitionsin chancery, in the reigns of QucenElizabctb, King James I. and King Charles I. 
writs of dijtringas^ fuperfedcany de cxcommumcato capiendo^ and other writs relating to 
the courts of law; but the records of the greateft importaitce are lodged in the Tower 
called Wakefield Tower, confifting of ftatute-rolls from the 6th of Edward I. to the 
8th of Edward III. 

Parliament-rolls beginning anno 5 of Edward II. and ending with the reign of Ed¬ 
ward IV. 

Patent-rolls beginning anno 3 of .John, and ending with the reign of Edward IV. 
In thefe are contained grants of offices, lands, tenements, temporalities, &c. pafllng 
under the great feal. 

Charter-rolls, from the i{l of King John, to the end of Edward IV. in which are 
inrollments of grants, and confirmations of liberties and privileges to cities and tovTms 
corporate, and to private perfons, as markets, fairs, freS warren, common of paftufe, 
waifs, ftrays, felons goods, &c. ^ 

The foundations of abbies and priories, of colleges and fchools, together with lands 
and privileges granted to them. • 

The patents of creation of nobleratn. 

Clofe^rolls, from the 6th of King John, to the end of Edward IV.’in which are writs 
of various kinds, but more efpecimly on the back of the roll are*entered the wi’Its of 
Ammons to parUaTnent, both to the lords and commops, and of the bifhops and m- 
lenor clergy ta convocations; There are alfo proclamations, «nii inrollments of deeds 
between party and party. 

French rolls, beginning antw u of Ecfward II. and endfng with Edward IV. in which * 
treaties with the kings of France, andfothep mjftters relating to that 
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Scotch rolls, contaimn/2[ tranfadions with that kingdom* 

Rome, touching the affairs of that fee. 

Vafcon rolls, relating to Gafcoign. 

There are alfo other rolls and records of different natures. 

In this towQr are alfo kept the inquifitions pojl mortem^ from the ift year of King 
« 4 icnry III. to the 3d year of Richard HI. 

*^vje inquifitions ad quod damnum^ from the ift of Edward II. to the end of Henry V. 

Writs of fummons, and returns to parliament, from the reign of Edward I. to the 
lyth of Edw ard IV.* 

Popes bulls, and original letters from foreign princes. 

All which were put into order, and fecured in excellent wainfcot preffes, by order of 
the houfe of peers, in the year 1719 and 1720. Attendance is given at this office, 
and fearches may be made from feven o’clock in the morning to eleven, and from one 
to five in the afternoon, unlefs in December, January and February, when the office 
is open only from eight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four, except 
holy-days. 

The next office I (hall mention is the Mint, where, at prefent, all the money in the 
kingdom is coined : This makes a confid erab le ftreet in the Tower, wherein are apart¬ 
ments for the officers belonging to it. Tnt principal officers are, i. The warden, 
who receives the gold and filver bullion, and pays the full value for it, the charge 
being defrayed by a fmall duty on wines. 2. The mafter and worker, who takes the 
bullion from the warden, caufes it to be melted, delivers it to the moneyers, and when 
it is minted receives it from them again. 3. The comptroller, who fees that the 
money be made according to the juft affize, overlooks the officers, and controlls them. 

4. Hie affay-mafter, who fees that the money be according to the ftandard offinenefs. 

5. The auditor, who takes the accounts, and makes them up. 6. The furveyor- 
general, who rakes care that thefinenefs be not altered in the melting. <And, 7. The 
weigher and teller. 

The Jewel-office, where the regalia are repofited, ftands near the eaft end of the 
Armoury. A lift is ufually given to thofe who come daily to fee thefe curiofitics in the 
Jewcl-houfe, a copy whereof follows, viz. 

A liji of his Majejlfs regalia, hejides plate, and other rich things, at the Jctael-hoiifc in 

the Tower of London. 

I. The imperial crown, which all the kings of England have been crowned with, 
ever fince Edward the Confeffor^s time. 

* 2. 'I'heorb, or globe, held in the king’s left hand at the coronation; on the top of 
^hich is a jewel near an inch and half in height. - " 

3. The royal feepter with the crofs, which has another jewel of great value under it. 

4. The feepter with the dove, being the emblem of peace. 

5. St. Edward’s ftaff, all beaten gold, carried before the king at the coronation. 

6. A rich falt-fellar of ftate, the figure of the Tower, ufed on the king’s table at the 

coronation. “ . ' 

. 7* Curtana, or'the fword of mercy, borne between the two fwprds of juftice, the 
fpiritual and temporal, at the ♦coronation. 

8. A noble filver font, double gilt, that the kin^ and royal ftimily were ebriftened in* 

9. A large fiJver fountain, prefented to Kipg Charles II. by the town of Plymouth. 

‘ 10. Queen Anne’s diade^i, or circlet which her majelly wore In proceeding to her 
coronation. ’ ‘ 

it. The coronation-crown msfde for the late Oueen Marv. 


12. The 
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la. The rich crown of ftate that his majefty wears on his throne injiarliament, in 
which is a large emerald feven inches found, a pearl the fineft in the worldj and a ruby 
of ineftimable value. 

13. A globe and fceptcr made for the late Queen Mary. 

14. An ivory fcepter with a dove, made for the late King Jameses qu^en> 

15. The golden fpurs and the armillas that are worn at the coronation. 

There is alfo an apartment in the I'ower where noble prifoners ufed to be con^edy 
but of late years fome of lefs quality have been fent thither. 

The Tower where the lions and other favage animafs are kept is on the right hand, 
on the outfide the ditch, as we enter the fortrefs. Thefe confift of lions, leopards,, 
tygers, eagles, vultures, and fuch other wild creatures as foreign prinees or iea-officers- 
have prefented to the Britifh kings and queens. 

Not far from the Tower (lands London-Bridge. This bridge has nmetee:n arches 
befides the draw-bridge, and is built with hewn (lone, being one thoqfand two hundred 
feet in length, and feventy four in bVeadth, whereof the houfes built on each fide take 
up twenty-feven feet, an^ the ftreet between the houfes twenty feet; there being only 
three vacancies about the middle of the bridge where there are no houfes, but a low 
(lone wall, with an iron pallifade, through which is a fine view of the dipping and 
veiTels in the river. Thi8*(lreet over tbe*hridge is as much thronged, and has as briik 
a trade as any ftreet in the city; and the perpetual paffage of coaches and carriages 
makes it troublefome walking on it, there being no polls to keep off carriages, as in 
other ftreets. The middle vacancy was left for a draw-bridge, which ufed formerly to 
be drawn up when (hipping paffed that way; but no veffels come above the bridge at this 
day but fuch as can Alike their mads, and pafs under the arches. Four of the arches 
on the north fide of the bridge are now taken up with mills and engines, that raife the 
water to a great height, for the fupply of the city: This brings in a large revenue, 
which, with the rents of the houfes on tne bridge, and pther houfes and lands that be> 
long to it, are applied as far as is necellary to the repair of it, by the officers appointed 
for that fervice, who are, a comptroller and two bricjge-mafters, with thdr fubordinate 
officers : And in fome years, it is faid, not lefs than three thoufand pounds are laid 
out in repairing and fupporting this mighty febrick, though it be never fuffered to run 
much to decay. 

I come next to defcribe that cirouit of ground which lies without the walls, but 
wthin the freedom and jurifdiflion of the city of London: And this is bounded by a 
line, which begins at Temple-bar, and extends itfelf by many turnings and windings 
through part of Shear-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, by the Rolls-iiberty, &c. info 
Holborn, almoll againft Gray’s-Inn-lane, where there'is a bar (confiding of pbfts, 
rails, and a chrin) ufually called Holhprn bars; from whence it palTes with many 
turnings and windings by the fouth end of Brook-ftreet, Furnival’s-Inn, Leather-lane^ 

»the fonth-end of Hatton-garden, ElyAoufe, Field-lane, and Ghick-lane, to the com! 
mon-fewer; then to Cow-crofs, andfo to Smithfield-bars i from whence it runs wth 
leveral winding between Long-laneand Charterhoufe-lane to GofwelKftreet, and fo uo 
that ftreel northward to the Bars. • • 


From thefe Bars'in Gofwell-ftreet, where the mantw pfFinfbury begins, the line ex- 
tends by GoWfn-lane to the polls and chain in Whiteerofs-ftreet, and from thence to 

i W through Ropemakees-alley-to the 

polls and Cham m the highway from Moorgate, and 4 rom thencp by ^the aoith fide of 
Moor^lds j after which it runs »orthw8»ds to NortonfiSgate. mtfetinr with thp ha.-. 
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in Bilhopfgate*ftreet, and from thence runs eaftward into Spittlefields, abutting all 
ateng upon Norionfiilgate. 

From Nortonfelgate it returns fouthwards by Spittlefields, and then fouth-eafl by 
Wentwbrth-ftreet, to the bars in Whitechapel; From hence it inclines more foutherly 
to the Little Minories and GoodmanVfields j from whence it returns weihrard to the 
■pofts and chain in the Minories, and fo on more wefterJy till it comes to London>vall, 
abutfing on the Tower«liberty| and'there it ends. The ground comprehended betwixt 
this line and the city-wall, contains about three hundred acres. 

There is no wall oV fence, as has been hinted already, to feparate the freedom of the 
city from that part of the town which lies in the county of Mrddlefex, only pofts and 
chains at certsun places, and one gate at the welt end of Fleet-frreet, which goes by the 
n^e of T emple-bar. 

This gate refembles a triumphal arch: It is built of hewn-ftone, each fide being 
adorned with four pilafters, thdr entablature, and an arched pediment of the Corin¬ 
thian order. The mtercolumns are niches repleniihed; thofe within the Bar towards 
the eaft, with the figures of King James I. and his queen; aqd thofe without the Bar, 
with the figures of King Charles I. and King Chsurles IT. It is enriched alfo with 
cornucopias, and has two laige cariowibes, by way' of fupporters to the whole; and on 
the infide of the gate is the following infcription, viz. ** £red;ed in the year 1670, 
Sir Samuel Starling, mayor: continue in the year idyr. Sir Richard Ford, lord- 
mayor: and finifhed in the year 167 a, Sir George Waterman, lord-mayor." 

The dty is divided into twenty-fix wards or governments, each having its peculiar 
officers, as alderman, common-council, &c. But all are fubjed to the lord-mayor, 
the fupreme magidrate of thisr great metropdis. Of each of thefe wards t^e the fol¬ 
lowing account. 

I. Portfoken ward, is fituate without Aldgate, the mod eaderly ward belonging 
to the dty; and extends from Aldgate eaftward to the bars. The chief fireets and 
places comprehended in it, are part of Wbkechapel-ftreet, the Minories, Houndfditch, 
and the weft fide of Petticoat-lane. 

Whitechapel is a handfome broad ftreet, by which we enter the town from the eaft. 
The fouth fide, or great part of it, is taken up by butchers who deal in the wholefale 
way, felling whole carcafes of veal, mutton, and lamb (which come chiefly out of 
EiTex) to the town butchers. Ota the north fide are a great many good inns, and 
. feveral confiderable tradefmen’s houfes, who ferve the eaft part of England vidth fuch 
goods and merchandize as London aflfords. On the fouth fide is a great market for 
hay three times a week. 

‘Tower ward extends along the Thames finm the Tower on* the eaft almoft to 
Billinfgate on the weft, and that part of the Tower itfelf which lies to the weflward of 
the White Tower is held by feme to be within this ward. The principal ftreets and 
places contained in it are Great Tower-ftreet, pafrt of Little Tower-ftreet and Tower- 
hill, part of Thames-ftreet, Mark-lane, MindngSIane, Seething-lane, St. Olave Hart- 
ftreet, Idle-lane, *St. Dunftan’s-hill, Harp-lane, Water-lane, and Bear-lane, with the 
courts and alleys th'at fall into them. 

Great Tower-hill lies on the.oi}tfide of the Tower-ditch towards tlie north-weft. 

Upon this hill » a ic&fibld ereifted, at the charge of the city, for the execution of 
^ noble offenders imprifoaed in the Tower, (aftgr fentence paffed upon them.) 

The ntsmes of the keys or lying on Thames fide in this ward l^tween the 
Towers BilHnfgite^ are JBirewar’s^ey, Chefter-lmy,^ Ckdley-k^, Wool-key, Pbit- 

ter'k-key. 
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ter’s-kev, Cuftom-houfe-key, Great Bear-key, Little Bcar-key, Wigging’s-key, Tlalph’s- 
key, Little Dice-key, Great Dice-kcy, and Smart's-key, of which,, next to the* Cnftom- 
houfe-key, Bear-keys are the moll confulerable, there bein^ one of the greatefl; market!? 
in England for wheat and other kinds of grain, brought hither by coailiitg vefllln. 

The publick buildings in this ward (befides the weftern part of the Tower above- 
mentioned to be within the city) are the Cuflom-houfe, Clothworkcns’-hall, Baken-.’- 
hall, and the three parilh churches of Alhallows parking, St. Olave, liart-flreet, aavl 
St. Dunltan’s in the Eaft. 

The Cuftom-houfe is fituated on the north fide of the ThaniQs betw-een the Tower 
and Billinfgate j conpUing of two floors, in the uppermoft of which, in a wainfcotfcci 
magnificent room, almoil; the whole length of the building, and fifteen feet in height, 
fit the commiflioners of the cuftoras, with their under officers and clerks. The length 
of this edifice is an hundred and eighty-nine feet, and the general breadth twcnty-fevtjii, 
but at the weft end it is fixty feet broad. It is built of brick and Hone, and covered 
with lead, being adorned with the upper and lower orders of architefture. 

Aldgate, or Ealdgate ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are Aldgate- 
ftrect, Berry-ftreet, part of St. Mary Axe, part of Leadenhall-ftreet, part of Lime- 
ftreet, Billiter-lane and Square, part of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ftreet, and Crutched- 
iriars. * 

The publick buildings in this ward are the African-houfe, the Navy-office, Brick- 
layer’s-hall, the churches of St. Catharine Creechnrch, St. James’s, Duke’s-place, St. 
Andrew Underlhaft, St. Catharine Coleman, and the Jews’ fynagogues. 

The Royal African-houfe is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhil-ftreet, near the 
eaft end or it. Here the aflairs of the company are tranfaflcd ; but the houfe has 
nothing in it that merits a particular defeription. 

The Navy-office is fituated on the fouth fide of Crutched-friars, near Tower-hill, 
being a large well-built pile of>buildings, and the offices for every branch of bufinefs 
relating to the navy admirably well dii^fed. 

The Jews’ fynagogues are in Duke’s-place, where, and in that neighdourhood, many 
of that religion inhabit. The fynagogue ftands ealt and w-eft, as Chriftian churches 
ulually do; the great door is on the weft, within which is a long delk upon an afeent, 
raifed above the floor, from whence the law is read. The eaft part of the fynagogue 
alfo is railed in, and the places where the women fit inclofed with lattices; the men fit 
on benshes with backs to them, running eaft and weft j and there are abundance of 
fine branches for candles, befides lamps, efpecially in that belonging to the Portuguefc,' 
4. Lime-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are part of LeadenRalL 
ftreet, and Leadenliall-market, part of Lime ftreet, and* part (rfSt. Mary Axe. 

Leadenhall-market, the fineft fhanables in Europe, lies between Leadenhall-ftreei 
and Fenchurch-ftreet. Of the three courts or yards that it confifts of, the firft is that 
at the north-eaft comer of Gracechufeh-ftreet, and opens into Leadenhall-ftreet. This 
court or yard contains in length froth north to fouth 164 feet, and in breadth from eaft 
to weft, ><0 feet: within this court or yard, round about the fame, are about tor- 
Handing flails for, butchers, for the felling of beef only, and therefore this ctfurt is 
ealled the beef market. Thefe flails are either undq^r warehoufes, or fheltered from 
the weather by roofs over them. This yard is on Tueldays* a market for leather, to 
which the tanners refort 5 on ThurfiJays the waggons from Colshefter, and other 
parts, come with baize, &c. and the felmongers wth tljeir wool; and on Fridays It i* 
a market for raw hides} on ^^aturdays, for beef and other pforilTons# 

The fecond marktt-yard is called the Greeji-pfd, as being once, a green plot of 
ground; afterwards it was the city’s ftore-yard for mat^riali for building and tlie like; 
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but now a market only for veal, mutton, Iamb, &c. This yard is T70 feet in length 
from eaft to weft, and 90 feet broad from north td fouth ; it hath in it 140 ftalls for the 
butchers, all covered over. In ti e middle of this Green-yard market from north to 
iburh is a row of fliops, with rooms over them, for fiflimongers ; and on the fouth 
fide and weft end are houfes and fliops alfo for fiflimongers. Towards the eaft end of 
this yard is eretb; d a fair market-houfc, flanding upon columns, with vaults under¬ 
neath). and rooms above, with a bell-tower, and a clock, and under it are butchers' 
flails. The tencm -nts round about this yard are for the moft part inhabited by cooks 
and vicluallcrs; and 4 n the palTages leading out of the flreets into this market are fifti- 
mongers, poulterers, chcefemongers, and other traders in provifion. 

Tlie third market belonging to Leadenhall is called the Herb-market, for that herbs, 
roots, fruit, &c. are only there fold. This market is about 140 feetfquare; the weft, 
eaft, and north fides had walks round them, covered over for fhelter, and ftanding 
upon columns \ in which walks there were 28 ftalls for gardeners, with cellars under 
them. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leadenhall, the £aft-India-houfe, Pewterers’- 
hall, and Fletchers’-hall. 

I.eadenhall is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet. It is a large ftone 
fabrick, confifting of three large courts or yards, as has beeh obferved already j part 
of it is at prefcm a warehoufe, in the occupation of the Eaft-India company, where the 
fined: calicoes, and other curiofities of the eaftern part of the world, are repofited ; 
another part of it is a warehoufe for ColcheTler baize, and is open every Thurfday and 
Friday. Here was alfo anciently a chapel, and a fraternity of 60 priefts conftituted 
to celebrate divine fervice every day to the market-people \ but was didblved with other 
religious focieties at the reformation. 

On the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet alfo, and a little to the eaftward of Leadenhall, 
Hands the Eaft-India Houfe, lately magnificently rebuilt, with a ftone front to the 
ftrect; but the front being very narrow, does not make an appearance anfwerable to 
the grandeur of the houfe within, which ftands upon a great deal of ground, the offices 
and ftorehoufes admirably well contrived, and the publick hall and the committee 
room fcarce inferior to any thing of the like nature in the city. 

There is not one church in this ward at prefent. The officers of the ward are, an 
alderman, his deputy, four common-council men, four conftables, two fcavengers, 
fixteen for the wardmote inqueft, find a beadle. « 

5. Bilhopfgate ward is divided into two parts, one within BHhopfgate, and the other 
without. 

The ftreets and places in this ward, within the gate, are, all Bilhopfgate-ftreet, 
part of Gracechurch-ftreet, all Great and Litde St. Helen's, all Crofby-fquare, all 
Camomile-ftreet, and a fraall part of Wormwood-ftreet, with feveral courts and 
alleys^hat fall into them. 

I’hat part of this ward that lies without Bilhopfgate extends northwards as far as thfi 
bars, ^eing the bounds of the city freedom on this fide. , . 

The principal ftreets and places in this ward, without the gate, ,are, Bilhopfgate- 
ftreet, Petty-b ranee, Bethlem Court and Lane, and Devonlhire-fquare; befides which, 
there are little courts dhd alleys without number between Bilhopfgate-ftreet and 
Moorfieids. ■ < 

* |L 4^ 

The publick buildings in mis ward are Leatherfellers’-hall, Grelham-collcge, the 
churches of St. Botofph Bilhopfgate, St. Ethelburga, and Helen. i * 

London workhoufe, forthejioof of .the city of London, alfo ftands in this ward, 
juft without Bilhopfgate, bping a long* brick edifice four hundred feet in length, con- 

*8 lifting 
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fifting of feveral work-rooms and lodging-rooms for the vagrants and pariih children 
brought thither, who are employed *in fpinning wool and flax, in fewing, knitting, 
or winding filk, or making tlieir cloaths or iboes, and are taught to write, read, and 
call accompts. 1 he grown vagrants brought here for a time only, are employed in 
walhing,-beating hemp, and picking oakhum, and have no more to keep them than 
they earn, unlefi they are fick; and the boys are put out apprentices to feafaring men 
or artificers, at a certain age, and in the mean time have their diet, cloaths, phyfick, 
and other neceflaries, provided for them by the houfe, which is fupported by private 
charities, by fums raifed annually by the city, or by the labour of the childreji, which 
laft article produces feven or eight hundred pounds per annum. 

6. Broad-ftreet ward contains part of Threadneedle-ftreet, Bartholomew-lane,. part 
of Prince’s ftreet, part of Lothbury, part of Throgmorton-ftreet, great part of Bro^,d- 
ftr jct, Winchefter-ftreet, Auftin-friars, part of VVormwood-flreet, and part of London- 
wail-fireet, with the courts and lanes running into them. 

1 he publick buildings in this ward are Carpenters’.hall, Drapers’-hall, Mcrchant- 
Taylors’-hall, the South-Sca-Houfe, the Pay-office, Alhallows on the Wall, St. Peter’s 
Poor, the Dutch church, St. Martin’s, St. Bennet’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, and the French church. 

'1 he moft magnificent and beautiful edifice of the kind in this ward, and indeed in the 
city of London, is the South-Sea-Houfe, lately erefted at the north-eafl: corner of 
1 hreadneedle-flreet, near Biftiopfgate-ftreet, and over againft the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. It is built of ftone and brick. 

'I'he feveral offices for tranfafting the bufinefs of this great company arc admirably 
well difpofed; and the great hall .for laics is no where to be paralleled, ekhcr in its 
dimenlions or ornaments, any more than the dining-room, galleries, and chambers 
above. 

7. Cornhill ward comprehends little more than the ftreet of the fame nam^and 
feme little lanes and alleys that fall into it, as Caftle-alley, Sweeting’s or Switliin’s- 
alley, Freeman’s-ywd, part of Finch-lane, Weigh-houfe-yard, Star-court, the north 
end ofBirching-larie, St. Michael’s-alley, Pope*s-head-alley, and Exchange-alley. 

Comhill-ftreet may, in many refpeas, be looked upon as the principal ftreet of 
the city of London; for here almoft all affairs relating to navigation and commerce are 
tranladed; and here, all the bufinefs relating to the great companies and the Bank, 
are negfltiated. 'J his ftreet alfo is fituated near tha centre of the city, and fome fay, 
upon the higheft ground in it. It is fpacious, and well built with lofty houfes, four 
or five ftories high, ^inhabited by linen-drapers and othei; confiderable tradefmen, who 
deal by wholefale as well as retail, and adorned with the principal gate and front of the 
Royal-Exchange. Here alfo it is faiH the metropolitan church was fituated, when 
London was an archbiflioprick. 

Exchange-alley, fo denominated from its being fituated on the fouth-fide of this 
ftreet, over againft the Royal Exchange, has long been famous for the great concourfe 
of merckants and commanders of (hips, and the bargains and commas made thei^ and 
m the two celebrated coftee-houfes in it, which go under the refpeaive names of 
Jonath^’s ^d ^Garraway’s, where land, ftocks, debentures, and merchandize, and 
everything thdlhas anexiftence in nature, is bought, fold, and transferred from one 
Se^p^ies* contraaed for, that fubfi<J only in thb imagination, of- 

St.^Pete*'r“^dsSS^ ^^^^ the Roy^-Excharifee, W *the churches of 
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The -Royal-Exchange is fituatcd on the north fide of Cornhill, about the middle of 
the ftreet, forming an oblong t^enfquare, the infide whereof is an hundred and forty- 
four feet in length from ealt to weft, and an hundred and fcventeen in breadth from 
north to fouth; the area fixty-one fquare poles, on every fide whereof is a noble 
piazza or cloiller, confifting of twenty-eight columns and arches that fupport the 
galleries above. 

The length of the building on the outfide is two hundred and three feet, the breadth 
an hundn J and*feventy-one, and the height fifty-fix. Oft the front towards Cornhill 
alfo is a noble piazzaj confifting of ten pillars; and another on the oppofite fide next 
Threadneedlc-ftrcet, of as many ; and in the middle of each a magnificent gate: over 
the Cornhill gate is a beautiful tower, an hundred and feventy-eight feet high, fur- 
niOied with twelve fmall bells for chimes; and underneath the piazzas arc capacious 
cellars, which ferve for w.arehoufes. 

The whole building is of Portland ftone, ruftick work; above tlie arches the inward 
piazza is an entablamcnt, with fine enrichments; and on the cornifh a range of pilafters, 
with entablature, and a fpacious compafs pediment in the middle of the corners of each 
of the four fides. Under the pediment on the north fide, are the king’s arms; on 
the fouth, thofe of the city j and on the eaft, the arms of Sir/l’homas Greftiam. And 
under the pediment on t^he weft fide, the arms of the company of mercers, with their 
refpeffive enrichments. The intercolunms of the upper range are twenty-four niches, 
nineteen of which are filled with the ftatucsof the kings and queens regent of England, 
ftanding ere£t with their robes and regalia, except that of King James II. and King 
George II. which are habited like the Csefars. 

On the fouth fide are feven niches, of which four are filled, viz. 

1. The moft eafterly figure, which has this infeription in gold letters, Edvardus 
Primus Rex, /fnno Dorn. 1272. 2. Weftvvard, Edvardus III. Rex, Anno Dorn. 1329. 

3. Htnriais V. Rex, Anno Domini 1412. 4. Hcnricus VI. Rex, Anno Domini 1422. 

On the weft fide five niclies, four of which are filled, viz. 

I. Under the moft foutherly figures is fubferibed in gold letters, Edvardus IV. Rex, 
Anno Domini 1460. 2. Northward (the crown pendant over his headj Edvardus V. 

Rex, Anno Domini 1483. 3. Ilenricus VII. Res, Anno Domini 1487. 4. Henrietts VIII. 

Rex, Anno Domini 1508. 

On the north fide feven niches are filled, viz. 

1. The moft weftcrly, fubferibed in golden charaffem, Edvardus VI. Rex, Anno 
Domini 1547. 2. Maria Regina, Anno Domini 1553- ' Elizabetba Regina, Anno 

Domini 1558. 4. Is fubferibed, SereniJfmC fsf Potent'iffim* Princif^Jacobo Primo, Mag. 

BriV Fran' ^ Hibcrn’ Reg. Fid. Defcnfori, Soci^as Pannitonforum pofuit, A. D. 1684. 
5. ETKjQN BAEIAIKH Serenijftmi ^ Relipojijftmt Principis Caroli Primi, Anglia, Scotia, 
Francia Ss* Hibernia Regis, Fide! Defenforis ; Bis Martyris (in Corpore £sf E^gte) Jmpiis 
Rchtlfium Mnnibus, ex hoc loco deturbata confralda, AnnoDom. 1647. Rejiittaal^ 
hie demum collocata. Anno Dom. 1683. Gloria Martyrii ^ui tefregere Rebelles non potuere 
ipfim ijuem volucre Dt um. 6. Carolus Scettndus, Rex, Anno Domini 1648. 7. Jacobus II. 

Rex, Anno.Dosnini 1685. 

On the eaft fide five ntphes, bne of which is vacant, the other filled, viz. 

1. The moft northerly contains two ftatues, viz. of King William an<! Queen Mary, 
•fubferibed GuUctfnus III. Rex^ Maria II, Repna, A. D. i(J88t S. P. Q. Londin* 
Optim* Principib^s, P. C. 1 ^95. 2. Anna Regina Dei Gratia Mag. Britan* Franda 

Hibernia, 1701.. 3. 6corge I.jinfcribed D. G.’Magna Britan* Francke Sff 

Hibernia Rex, Jnno Dom, 1714. S. P, L. 4. Southerly, the ftatueof Sing George 11 . 
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in the habiliment of a Cmfar, wreathed on the head, and a battoon or truncheon 
in his hand, little differing from that'of Charles II. in the center of the area, only in 
looking northward; inferibed Georgius II. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fra. Ss* Hilf. Rex, Jmo 
Dorn. > 727. S. P. Q. L. 

On the four (ides of the piazza within the Exchange, are twenty-eight niches, which 
are all vacant y. t, except one near the north-w’eft angle, where is the figure of Sir 
Thomas Gt . niam. The piazza itfelf is paved with black and white marble, and the 
court, or area, pitched with pebbles; in the middle whereof is the ftatue of King 
Charles II. in a Roman habit, with a battoon in his hand, erefted'on a marble pedeffal 
about eight feet high, and looking fouthward ; on which fide of the pedefial, under 
an imperial crown, wings, trumpets of fame, feepter and fword, palm branches, &c. 
are thefe words inferibed, viz. * 

Camh 11 . C.tfari Britannico, Patrice Patri, Regum Optimo Clementijfimo Augujiyfmo, 
Generis Humani Deliciis, IJtriufq; Fortunes ViShri, Pads Europcs Arhttro, Marium 
Domino, ac Vindid Societatis Mcrcatorum Adventur' Anglice, qua per CCCC jam props 
Annoi Regia benignitate floret, Fidei Intemeratce tA Gratitudinis ceterna hoc Tedimonium 
venerabunda pofuit. Anno Salutis Humance 1684. 

On the weft fide of the pedeftal is neatly cut in relievo, the figure of a cupid re- 
pofing hi; right hand on a Ihieid containing the arms of England and France quartered, 
and in his left hand a rofe. 

On the north fide arc the arms of Ireland on a Ihield, fupported by a cupid. 

On the eafl fide the arms of Scotland, with a cupid holding a thiftle, all in relievo. 

The inner piazza and court are divided into feveral flations, or walks, where the 
merchants of the refpedive nations, and thofe who have bufmefs with them, affembk* 
dillinttly ; fo that any merchant or commander of a velfel is readily found, if it be 
know'll to what country he trades. The feveral walks are deferibed in the following 
ground-plot of the Exchange. 
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Near the fouth gate is a fpacious ftaircafe, and near the nortli gate another, that 
lead up to the galleries, on-each fide whereof are'fiiops for milliners and other trades, 
to the mimber of near two hundred, which broiiglit in a good revenue at fir(i, noth tig 
being thought fafhionable that was not purchafed there; but the milliners are now dif- 
perfed ail over the town, and thefliopsin the Exchange almofl; deferted. 

S. Langbourn ward, fo called of a h-urne^ or brook, that had its fource in it, and 
run down l'\‘nchurch-llrcet, contains thefe principal ftreets; part of Lombard-ftreet, 
part of Fcnehurch-ftrcct, part of Lime-ftrcet, and part of Gracechurch-llrcet; with 
part of the courts, lanes, and alleys in them, particularly White-hart-court, Exchange- 
alley, Shcrbount-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, 
Rood-lane, Gullutn-courf, Philpot-lane, and Braben-couit. 

I'hc publ’ck buildings in this vvard arc, the Poft-office, Ironmongers’-hall, Pewterers’- 
hal! ; t;ie churches of Allhallovvs Lombard-ftreet, St. Edmund’s Lombard-ftreet, St. 
Mary Woc'ln • h, St. Dionis Backchurch, and St. Allhallows Staining. 

'I'ho Poll-office is fituated on the fouth fide of Lombard ftreet, near Stocks-market. 
It was the dweiling-honfe of Sir Robert Vyner, in the reign of King Charles II. The 
princijxtl entrance is out of Lombard-ftreet, through a great gate and paflage that leads 
into a handfomc paved court, about which are the feveral offices for receiving and 
diUribiuing letters, extremely well contrived. 

Lettv-rs arid [jackets are difpatched from hence every INIonday to France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, and the Downs. 

Every Tuefday to the United Netherlands, Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, and 
to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Every Wednefday to Kent only, and the Downs. 

livery Thurfday to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all parts of England and 
Scotland. 

Every Friday to the Auftrian and United Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and to Kent and the Downs. 

Every Saturday to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

T he poll goes alfo every day to thofe places where the court refides, as alfo to the 
ufual ftatiems and rendezvous of his majefty’s fleet, as the Downs, Spithcad, and to 
T unbridge during the feafon for drinking the waters, &c. 

i.etters and packets arc receivod from all parts of England and Scotland, except 
Wales, every Monday, WedneWay, and Friday ; from Wales every Monday and 
Friday; and from Kent and the Downs every day. 

Iriis majefty keeps conftantly, for the tranfport of the faid letters and packets, in 
times of peace, ‘ 

Between I'.ngland and France, three packet^aoats; Spain", one in a fortnight; Por¬ 
tugal, one ditto; Flanders, two packet-boats ; Holland, three packet-boats; Ireland, 
three packet-boats. 

And at Deal, two packet-boats for the Downs.* 

Not to mention the extraordinary packet-boats in time of war with France and 
Spain, to the Leeward Iftauds, 6 jc. ^ 

A letter containing a whole flieet of paper is conveyed 8o miles for 3<f. and two 
flieets G'J. and an ounce T)f letters but u. And above 8o miles a fingle letter is ^d. a 
, double letter 8cA and an ounce u. 4d. • 

'9. Billingfgate ward is bounded by Langbourn ward towards the north, by Tower- 
ftreet ward on the call, iiy the river Thames on the fouih, and by Bridge wa; dovitlun 
on the Avoft. '•! he* principal ftreets apd places in this ward are, Thames ftreet. Little 
Eaftcheap, Pudding-lane, Botolph-lsttie, Love-lane, St. Mary-hill, and Rood-lane. 
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The wharfs, or keys, as they lie oji the Thames-fide from eaft to wofl, are Smart’s 
key, Billingfgate, Little Somer’s key. Great Somer's key, Bofolph wharf, Cox’s key, 
and Frefli wharf, which laft is the next key to the Bridge ; of which Billingfgate is 
much the raoft reforted to. It is a kind of fquare dock, or inlet, having keys on three 
fides of iti to which the veflels lie clofe while they are unloading. By a ftatute of the 
icth and nth of William III. it was enaded, ‘That Billingfgate fliould be a free 
market for fifli every day in the week, except Surfdays : I'liat a fiflniig veflel Oioukl 
pay no other toll or duty than the aft preferibes, viz. every filt-hjh veflll, for ground- 
.age, Bd.per dienit and 2cd. voyage; a lobfter boat sr/. a day*groundage, and i yi. 
the voyage; every dogger boat, or fmack wi/h fea-fifli, 2d. per dim groumiage, and 
13^/. the voyage { every oyfter veffel 2d. a-day groundage, and a halfpenny per bmlic l 
metage. And that it fliould be lawful for any perfon, who fliould buy fifli in the faid 
market, to fell the fame in any other market or place in London, or eifevvliere, by 
retail.’ And bccaufe the fiflimongers ufed to buy up great part of tlie fifli at Billinpf- 
gate, and then divide the fame among thenifelvcs, in order to fet an extravagant price 
upon them, it was enabled, * That no perfon fliould buy, or caufe to be bougtit, in the 

* faid market of Billingfgate, any quantity of fi(h, to be divided by lot among the fifli- 

* mongers, or other perfqns, with an intent to fell them afterwards by retail; and that 
‘ no fiflimonger fliould buy any more than for his own ufe, on pain of 20/.’ And by 
the 6th Anna it was enafted, ‘ That no perfon fliould buy fifli at Biliingfgnre to fell 
‘ again in the famt market; and that none butfifliernien, their wives, or lirvants, 

‘ fliould fell fifli by retail at Billingfgate ; and that none fliould buy or fell fifli there 
‘ before the ringing of the market-bell.’ 

The publick buildings in this w'ai d arc Butchers’-hall, and the churches of St. hlary 
Hill, St. Margaret Pattons, and St. George in Botolpb-lane. 

10. Bridge ward within contains London-bridge, New Fiflvftrept, Gracechurch- 
ftreet as far as Fcnchurcb-flreet, Tliames-ftreet from Fifli-ftrcet to the Old-fwan, part 
of St. Martin’s-lane, part of St. Michael’s-lane, and part of Crooked-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are London-bridge, the Monument, Fiflimongers’- 
hall, and the churches of St. Magnus and St. Bennet Gracechurch-ftreet. 

The Monument ftands on the weft fide of FHh-ftrect-hill, a liule to the northw^ud 
of the Bridge, and was erefted by the legiflative authority, in memory of the fire anno 
i6b6, and wasdefigned by Sir Chriftopher Wren. It has a fluted column, *02 feet 
high froih the ground; thegreateft diameter of the fliaft 15 feet, and the plinth, or 
loweft part of the pedeftal, 28 feet fquare, and 40 feet high ; the whole be iiic'of 
Portland ftone, excejit the ftair-cafe within, which is of Mack marble, containing 3 K 
fteps, ten inches and an half broad, aiid^fix inches deep; and a balcony on the out fide 
32 feet from the top, on which is a gilded flame. The front of the pedeftal, towaivls 
the weft, contains a reprefentation of. the fire, and the refurredion of the prefeiit city 
out of the ruins of the former. « • ^ 

11 . Candlewick or Cannon-ftreet w^ard contains part of Great Eaftchc aj>, part of 
Candlewiek now called Cannon-ftreet, part of Abchurch-lanc, SttNic Iiolas-iane* St 
Clement’s-lane, St? Michael’s-lane, Crooked-lane, St. Martin s-lane, St. Lawreiic^I 
1 oultney-lane, with the courts and alleys that fall intotlfein. , 

In Carmon-ftreet is tliat remarkable ftone called I.ondon-ftone, whi^di ha.s reiyained 
ixed m the ground ir.any hundred years* but for what end is uncertain ; thoin*ii fin'i. 
•^ed by fonic to be the place from wlu'nce the Romans began to cmnpgte the number 
_f milits anciently to any part* of the kingdom. • , 

12. Walbrook ward contains the beft part of T\falbrook, part of Bucklcrfbury, the 
eaft end of Budge-row, »he north end gf Dowgate, part of Cannon-ftreet, uu’ft of. 
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Swithin’s-lane, moll of Bearbinder-lane, part of Bufh lane, part of Suffolk-lane, part of 
Green-lattice-laiip, and part of Abchurch-lane, with feveral courts and lanes that fail 
into them. 

Stoclvs-mariict confifls of a pretty large fquare, having Cornhill and I.ombard-llrect 
on the nt)rfh-ean:, the Poultry on the north-weft, and Walbrook on the fouth eaft. 
Before the fire it was a market chiefly for filh atid flcfli, and afterwards for fruit and gar- 
den-ftulf. ‘ 

In this market Sir Robert Vyner, bart. and alderman, created a marble equeftrian 
ftatue of King Charlbs II. ftanding on a pedeftal eighteen feet high, and trampling on 
his enemies.* 

The publick buildings in this ward are Salters’-hall, the churches of St. Swithin and 
St. Stephen Walbrook. 

13. Dowgafe or Downgate ward, fo called from the principal-ftreet, which has a fteep 
defeent or fall into the Thames, contains part of Thames-ltreet, part of St. Lav.rencc;- 
Poultney-hill, part of Duxfond-lane, part of Suffolk lane, part of Bnfli-lane, part of 
Powgate hill, Checquer-yard, Elbow lane, and Cloak-lane; and the louthward of 
Thames-ftrect, Old Swan-lane, Cole-harbour, Alhallows-lanc, Campion-Iaue, Eriai-s- 
lane, Cozcns-lane, Dowgate dock, and the Steel-yard. 

The publick buildings in thisward are Tallovv-chandlers’-hall, Skinners*-Hall, Innhold¬ 
ers’-hall, Plumbcrs'-hall, Joiners’-hall, Watermens'-hall, and the church of Alhallows 
the Great. • 

14. Vintry ward (which was fo called from the wine-merchants who landed and fold 
their wines here) contains part of Thaines-Ilreet, New Queen-ftreet, Garlick hill, Col¬ 
lege-hill, and St. Thoinas-Apoftles. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Viatners’-hall, Cutlers’-hall, the churches ol 
St. Michael Royal, and Sr. James Garlick-bill. 

Vintncrs’-hall is fituated on the fouth-fide of Thames-ftreet, between Queen-ftreet and 
Garlick hill, being built on three fides of a quadrangle fronting the ftreet. The rooniN 
are large, finely wainfeoted and carved, particularly the magnificent Ikreen at the oaft-end 
of the great hall, which is adorned with two colunuis, their entablature and pediment; 
and on acroters are placed the figure of Bacchus between feveral Fames, with other cm- 
bcllifliments ; and they have a garden backwards towards the Thames. 

15. C'ordwainers’-ftreet ward, fo called from the cordwainers (flioemakers) curriers, 
and other dealers in leather that inhabited that part of the town anciently, inclddes Bow- 
lane, New Queen-ftreet, Budge-row, 'I'ower-royal-ftreet, Little St. Thomas Apollles, 
Pancras-lanc, a fmall part of Watling-ftreet, a little part of Bafing;-Iane, and St. Sythe’s- • 
lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are tHe cnurch of St. Anthony, St. Mary Alder- 
mary, and St. Mat7-le-Bow. . 

iG. Cheap ward. The principal ftreets and peaces in this ward are Cheapfide, the 
Poultry, part of Honey-lane market, part of the Old-Jewry, part of Bucklerfliury, part 
of P*icras-lane, pari of Queen-ftreet, all Ironmonger-lane, King-ftreet, and Sf. Law¬ 
rence lane, and part of Cateatqn-ftreet, part of Bow-lane, and all fcuildhall. 

The publick buildingp in this ward are, Guildhall, Mercers’-chapel and hall, Gro- 
cers’-hall, the Poultry-compter, the churches of St. Mildred Poultry, arid St. Lawrence 
'Jewry. . * . 


• This market has fiaec been remorect to Flcet-ditch, and a gran^ rfianfion-houfe for the lord-Aayor is 
row crcAiug oa the Ktound where Stocks-macKct was ihcu kept, at the exptnee of the city. 
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Guildhall, the town-houfe of this great city, ftands at the north end of King ftrcet, and 
is a large handfomc ftruaure, built with ftone, amo 1666, the old hall having been dcl'- 
troyed by the fire in 1666. By a large portico on the fouth fide we enter the principal 
room, properly called the hall, being 453 feet in length, forty eight in breadth, and 
fifty five in height; on the right hand, at the upper end is the ancient court of the huf- 
tings, at the other end of the hall oppofite to it are the flieriffs-courts. The roof of the 
inWe is flat, divided into pannels; the walls on the north and fouth fides adorned with 
four demy pillars of the Gothic order, painted white, and veined with blue, the capitals 
gilt with gold, and the arms finely depifted in their proper colcftir, viz. at the eaft the 
anns of St. Edward the confellor, and of the Kings of England the fliield and crofs of St. 
George. At the weft end the arms of the Confeflbr, thofe of England and France 
quarterly, and the arpts of England. On the fourteen demy pillars (above the capital) 
are the king’s arms, the arms of London, and the arms of the tw’elve companies. At 
the eaft end are the King’s arms carved betw een the portraits of the late Queen, at the 
foot of an arabathram, under a rich canopy northward, and thofe of King WiHiam and 
Queen Mary fouthward, painted at full length. The inter-columns are painted in imi¬ 
tation of porphyry, and embeliilhed with the portraitures, painted in full proportion, of 
eighteen judges, which were there put up by the city, in gratitude for their fignal fervice 
done in determining differences between landlord and tenant (without the expence of 
law-fuits) in rebuilding this city, purfuant to an a£t of parliament, after the fire, in 
1666. 

Thofe on the fouth fide are. Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale, Sir Richard Rainsford, Sir Edward Turner, Sir Thomas Tyrrel, Sir John 
Archer, Sir William Morton. 

On the north fide are. Sir Robert Atkins, Sir John Vaughan, Sir Francis North, Sir 
Thomas Twifden, Sir Chriftopher Turner, Sir William Wild, Sir Hugh Windham. 

At the weft end. Sir William Ellis, Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Timothy Littleton. 

And in the lord mayor’s court (which is adorned with fleak ftone and other paintiflg 
and gilding, and alfo the figures of the four cardinal virtues) are the portraits of Sir 
Samuel Brown, Sir John Kelynge, Sir Edward Atkins, and Sir William Windham, all 
(as thofe above) painted in full proportion in their fcarlet robes as judges. 

The late Queen Anne, in December 1706, gave the city 26 ftandards, and 6 ^ colours, 
to be put up in this hall, that were taken from the French and Bavarians at the battle 
of Ramillies the preceding fummer; but there was foumi room only for 46 colours, 19 
llandards, and the trophy of a kettle drum of the elector of Bavaria’s. The colours 
over the Queen’s pi£ture are moft efteemed, on account of their being taken from the 
firft battalion of French guards. 

From the hall we afeend by nine ftofte fteps to the mayor’s court, council chamber, 
and the reft of the apartments of the boufe, which, notwithftanding it may not be equal 
to the grandeur of the city, is very w^dl adapted to the ends it was defigned for, namely, 
lor holding the city courts, for the election of fhcriffs and other officers, and for the 
entertainment of princes, rainifters of ftate, and foreign ambaffadors, on their grand fef- 

UValS* % • 


17. Coleman-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets in ftiis ward are the Old Jewry, part 

ol Lothbury, Colcmen-ftreet, part of London-wail, and all the lower part of Moorfieids 
without the walls. , • * ’ » 


The publick buildings are Bethlem or Bedlam hofpitiri, Foundera-ljalL Armourers. 

OJavc Jewry, St. Margaret Lothbury, aqdS.t. Stephen Cole. 
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New Bethlem, or Bedlam, is fituated at the fouth end of Moorfields, jufl without 
the wall the ground being formerly part of the town ditch, and granted by the city to 
the governors of the hofpital of Old Bethlem, which had been appropriated for the re^ 
ception of lunaticks, but was found too ftrait to contain the people brought thither, and 
the building in a decaying condition. 

The prelent edifice called New Bedlam was begun to be eredled anno \ 675, and fi- 
niflied the following year. It is built of brick and ftone; the wings at each end, and the 
portico, being each of’ them adorned with four pilaftersi entablature and circular pedi¬ 
ment of the Coiinthian order: Under the pediment are the King’s arms, enriched with 
feftoons j and between the portico and each of the faid wings is a triangular pediment, 
with the arms of the city ; and on a pediment over the gate the figures of two lunaticks, 
ex^uifilely carved. The front of this magnificent hofpital is reported to reprefent the 
Efeurial in Spain, and in fome refpe£fs exceeds every palace in or about London, being 
528 I'eet in length, and regularly built: The infidc, it is true, is not anfwerable to the 
grand appearance it makes without, being but thirty feet broad, and confilfing chiefly of 
a long gallery in each of the two ftorics that runs from one end of the houfe to the other ; 
on the Ibuth fide whereof are little cells, w'hcrein the patients have their lodgings, and 
on the north the windows that give light to the galleries, which are divided in the middle 
by handfome iron gate, to keep the men and women afunder. 

In order to procure a perfon to be admitted into the hofpital, a petition mull be pre¬ 
ferred to a committee of the governors, who lit at Bedlam feven at a time weekly; 
which mull be figned by the churchwardens, or other reputable perfons of the parilh 
the lunatick belongs to, and alfo recommended to the faid committee by one of the go¬ 
vernors ; and this being approved by the prefident and governors, and entered in a book, 
upou a vacancy (in their turn) an order is granted for their being received into the 
houfe, where the faid lunatick is accommodated with a room, proper phyfick and diet, 
gratis. The diet is very good and wholefome, being commonly boiled beef, mutton, or 
veal, and broth, with bread, for dinners on Sundays, Tuefdays, and Thurldays , the 
other days bread, cheefe, and butter, or on Saturdays peafe-pottage, rice nulk, furmity, 
or other pottage , and for fupper they have ufually broth or milk pottage, always with 
bread : and there is farther care taken, that fome of the committee go on a Sattirday 
weekly to the faid hofpital to fee the provifions weighed, and that the lame be good and 
rightly expended. 

18. Bafinghall, or Baflilhaw wifrd, confiftcth only of Bafinghall-ftreet, and'a fmall 
part of the llreet along London wall. 

The public buildings of this ward are Blackwell-hall, Maforjs-hall, Wcavcrs-hal), 
Coopers-hall, Girdlers-hall, and St. Michael Balfill;aw church. 

Blackwell-hall it fituated between Bafinghall-ftrcct on the call, and Guildhall-yard 
on the wc-fl, being formerly called Bakewell-hall, from the family of the Bakewclls, 
whofe manfion-houfe ftood^icre anno 1 315, which falling to the crown, was purchafed 
by the city of King Richard II. and converted into a warelioufe and market for woollen 
manufa£lures ; and'by ana£l of common council anno 1516, it was appointed<o' be the 
only market for woollen manu^aclures fold in the city, except baizc^' the profits being 
fettled on C4hri{l’s-liofpital, w'hich arife from the lodging and pitching of the cloth in the 
refpe£li.ve warehpufes, there being one afligned for the Devonlhire cloths, and others for 
the Glouceftcr,Worccfter, K?ntifli, Medley, Spanilh cloths, and blankets. 'I he profits 
alfo ofthe baize* broughtjto Lendenhall arc fettled on the fame hofpital. Thefe cloths pfy 
a penny a week each for pitching, :jnd a halfpenny a week*re(ling; fiockings and bh.nkets 
pay by the pack j all which bring in confiderablc revenue, being under the direftion 
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of the governors of Chrift's-hofpital. This hall was deftroyed by the fire, and rebuilt 
by Chnft’s-hofpital, anno 1672. The door-cafe on the front towards Guildhall is of 
ftone, adorned with two columns, entablature and pediment of the Dorick order. In 
the pediment are the King’s arms, and the arms of London under them, enriched with 
cupids, &c. 

19. Cripplegate ward is ufually divided into two parts, viz. Cripplegate within the 
walls and Cripplegate without. 

The principal ftreetsand places in Cripplegate ward within the walls, are Milk-ftrect, 
great part of Honey-lane-tnarket, part of Cateaton-ftreet, Lad*Iane, Aldennanbury’ 
Love-lane, Addlc-ftreet, London-wall ftreet, from Little Wood-ftreet to the poftern, 
Philip-lane, moft of Great Wood-ftrcet, Little Wood-ftreet, part of Hart-ftreet, Mug- 
well-ftreet, part of Fell-ftroet, part of Silver-ftreet, the eaft part of Maiden-lane, and fonic 
few houfes ill Cheapfide to the eaftward of Wood-ftreet. 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate-ward without, are Fore-ftreet, and the 
Poftern-ftreet leading to Moorficlds, Back-ftreet in Little Moorfields, Moor-lane, Grub- 
ftreet, the fouth part to the pofts and chain, the fouth part of Whitecrofs-ftreet as far as 
the polls and chain, part of Redcrofs-ftreet, Beach-lane, the fouth part of Golden-lane 
as far as the pofts and chain, the eaft part of Golden-lane, the eaft part of Jewen-ftrect 
Bridgewater-fquare, Bi^ckley-ftreet, Bridgewater-ftreet, Silver-ftreet, and Litton! 
ftreet. 

The publick buildings in this ward 2 
ers-hall, Brewers-hall, Curriers-hall, tl 
phage, St. Alban Wood-ftreet, and St. 

Sion-College is fituated againft Lont 
where anciont’y flood a nunnery, and 

hlinfl niPll liXr 


ire Sion-Collegc, Barber-Surgeonsrha!I,PIaifter- 
le churches of St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. Al- 
Giles Cripplegate.* 

ion wall, a little to the eaftwai*d of Cripplegate, 
afterwards an hoipital founded for a hundred 

.1 »t V V*t ■ /* m ^ . 


--wuvv:uduoii wunone another, imifuant to 

. 1. I I rj. j Js governed by the prefident, two deans am four a/fift 

ams, wko are yearly defied om of the London dergy, on the third Tneftay Xr S 

and^pltched pedinthnt of the Tnfcan ordel? 

Collegium Siom a Thma White S. T. P. FunJatum Anm Chri/ii ,5„ /„ rt, 
i ict l.r'nd. Bibliotheca a Jobanne Simpfon S T Ft e, /■ r tyra; A/tf- 

Wtan Etf in teftcrun keu„jMZ' 

denlatelX^ fib'-^freSdld '"r”- f- «- 

breadth, which is at this day yery*well reDlemilied thirty in 

hrary and college were bSt dlri^ -r* -otmthlianding both li- 

bntions front the London clergy and thdr friends! Thfub^t eJ^-Sl 
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and there are all imaginable conveniences for„thofe who dofire to confult their 
books. 

20. Alderfgate wafd. The principal ftreets and places in this ward are, Fofter-Iane, 
Maidcn-Iane, Noble-ftreet, St. Martin’s le-Cl rand, Dean’s court. Round-court, Angel- 
ftreet, Bull-and-mouth-flrcet, St. Anne’s 'anc. Alderfgate ftrc';t, Cloiwell-ltrect, Bar¬ 
bican, Long lane and Little-Brit'iin, 

St. Martin’s le grand was anciently a i.ia^ni.icent college, founded by Jugclricus and 
Edwardus his brother, anno loyd, and coafinncd i v ilaiti the Clonqueror, by his 
charter dated anno 1008, in the lecnnd year of Iiis ivigii; who alfo gave all the moor¬ 
lands without Cripplegate to this college, exempting (lean and canons from thejurif- 
diction of the bifliop, and from all legal fervices, granting them foe and fac, toll and 
theam, with all liberties and franchifes that any ciuirch in the kingdom enjoyed. 

This college was furrendered to King Eduard VI, the fecond year of ills reign, 
enno 1548, and the fame year the chuir pulled down, and ^he ground leafed out to 
perfons to build upon, being highly valued on account of the privileges annexed to it; 
for it ftill remains a feparatejiirifdiclion. The fliorifls and magiftratt's of London have 
no authority in this liberty, but i*^ is efteemed pa’*t of Weftminller, and fubject only to the 
dean and chapter of that abbey. 

The publick buiUIings in this ward are, Golofmiths’-hall, Coachmakers’-hall, Lon- 
don-houfe, Thanet houfc, Cook’s-hall, the church of 3 r. Anne within Alderfgate, St. 
Leonard, Foflcr-Iane, and St. Botolph Alderfgate. 

21. Farringdon ward within the walls, fo called to diflinguilh it from Farringdon 
ward without, was anciently but one ward, anti governed by one alderman; receiving 
its name of William Farendon, goldfmith, alderman thereof, and one of the flierifls 
of London, who purchafed the aldermanry of John le Feure, 7 Edward I. anno 1279. 
It afterwards defeended to Nicholas Farendon, fon of th: M William, who was four 
times mayor (and his heirs) from whence forae infer ti.ai the aldermanries of London 
were formerly hereditary. 

Farringdon ward within conttuns St. Paurs-clmrch.yard, Ludgatc-flreet, Blackfiiars, 
the eafl; fide of Fleet-ditch from Ludgate-ftrect .a the Thames, Crccd-lane, Ave Mary- 
lane,A/>;^n corner, Pateino(ler--o\v, Newgate flreet and market, Grey-friars, part of 
Warwick-'lane. Ivy lane, part of Cheapfide, part of Fofter-lane, part of Wood-flreet, 
part of Friday- ftreet, and part of the Old (ihangc. with feveral courts and alleys falling 
into them. * 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul’s fchool, 
the king’s printing-houfe, the€cotch-hall. Apothecaries’-hall, Statjioners’-hall, the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians, Butchers’-hall, Sadlers’ hall. Embroiderers’-ha J, the church of St. 
Martin Ludgatc, Chrift’s church and hofpital, the church of St. Matthew, Friday-ftreet, 
St. Auftin’s church, the church of St. Vedaft, and the Chapter-houfe. 

Aiiftin the monk was fent to England by Pope«Gregory the Great, to endeavour the 
converfion of the Saxons, about the year 596, and being favourably teceived by Ethel- 
bertj’then King of ‘Kent, who foon after became his profelyte, was by the authbrity of 
the Roman fee conllituted ard^bilhop of Canterbury, the capital of King Ethelbert’s 
dominions. The archbifliop being thus ellablifhed in Kent, fent his niillionaries into 
other parts of England, making Melitus, one of his affiftants, bifhop of London : and 
* Kihg Ethelbert, to encourage that city to embrace Chriftianity, it -is faid, founded the 
cathedral of St* Paul, alyjut tke year 604. i 

This cathedral Rands upon an tpninence in the middle‘of the town, difengage^ from 
allot^r buildings, fo that its»beautieg' may be viewed on every hde j whereas we fee 

* *0 * . only 
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only one front of St. Peter’?- nt Rom^, the palace of the Vatican, and other buildings 
contiguous to it. renderinc, ie reft inrifible; and though the riches and furniture of 
the feveral chapeis in St. Petr :<rt the admiration of all that view them, yet they fpoil 
the profpea of the fabrick. lx \v. regard only the building, divefted of the rich mate¬ 
rials and furniture which mdf :;he be -ti-s of .he ftrudurc, St. Paul’s, in the opinion of 
many travellers, makes a ''etter appea uice than St. Peter’s: nor does the white Port¬ 
land Hone, of which St. Paulif hvh., at i\ give place to the marble St. Peter’s is lined 
or incrufted with; for the nan. ."o..? lamps anti candle.s that are burnt before the altars 
at St. Peter’s, fo b)ackx,n an<i tarni'h .ne -larble, thatis not eafjTto dillinguilh it from 
common Hone. 

As to the ouidde of St. ’a s. ii is adorned by two ranges of pilafters, one above 
the other j the lower confift.- of la j ] ‘lafters at leaft, with their entablature of the Co¬ 
rinthian irder; andtheupp' ">i 5 man'% with entablament of the Compofite order, 
befides 2o colums at th'^ » ell, and four at the oaft end, and thofe of the porticoes, and 
fpaces between the arches ’rindows ; and iiie architrrve of the lower order, &c. 

are filled with great variety or canoo!, enrichments, confifting of cherubims, feftoons, 
voluta’s, fruit, leaves cartouches, enfigm of-atne, as fwords and trumpets in faltier 
erodes, wnh chaplets of laurel, alfo bixjk.s difplayed, bilheps caps, the dean’s arms, and 
(at the caft end) the cypher of W. R. withir a garter, on which are the words Hon: foit 
qui mal ypenfe ; and thi.s within a fine compartment of palm-branches, and placed under 
an imperial crown, &c. all finely carved in ftone. 

'I’he intcrcolumiis of the lower range of pilafters are 33 ornamental windows and 6 
niches, and of the upper range 37 windows and about 30 niches many whereof are 
adorned w'ith columns, entablature and pediments; and at the eaft end is a fweep, or 
circular fpace, adorned with columns and pilafters, and enriched with feftoons, fruit, 
incenl’e-pots, &c. and a‘ he upper part is a window between four pieddroitsandafingle 
cornifli, and thofe between '-.vo larp- cartouches. 

The afeent to the north portico is by 12 fteps of black marble; the dome of the por¬ 
tico is fiipported and adorned with fix very fpacious columns (48 inches diameter) of 
the Corinthian order. Above the door-cal'e is a large um, wdth feftoons, &c. Over 
this (belonging to the upper range of pilafters) ^ a fpacious pc'hment, where are the 
King’s arms with the regalia, fupported by two angels, with each a palm-branch in their 
hands, under whofe feet appear the figures of the lion and unicorn. 

You afeend to the fouth portico (the ground here Jjeing low) by 25 fteps: It is in all 
other refpefts like the north, and above this a pediment (as the other) belonging to the 
upper order, where is a proper emblem of this incomparable ftruQure, raifed (as it were) 
out of the ruins of tne old church, viz. a phoenix, with her wings expanded, in flames • 
under which is the word RESURGAM infculped in capital charaaers. * 

The weft portico is adorned and lupported with 12 columns below, and eight above, 
fluted, of the refpcaive orders as the two range.s; the twelve lower adorn^ with ar¬ 
chitrave, marble friefe and a coraifli; and the eig!!. upj-er with an entablature and a fpa- 
Clous triangular pediment, where the hiftory f •'H. Paul’s conv^rfion is reprefented 
with the rays of »glory, and the figures of ieverai men and horfes, boldly carved in 
relievo by Mr. Bird. The door-cafe is white marble* and qver the entrance is cut in 
relievo the hiftbry of St. Paul’s preaching to the Beivans (as in Ads x.vii. aj.) It confifls 
of a gruppa of nine figures (befides that of St. Paul) witji bpoks, kc. lively reprefentea' 
py the lame hand as the conver(:on. • 

the fouth fide of thearlwrch, near the weft end, is* a folum*or portal, the door- 
calc beingenwchcd with cartouches, voluta’s and fruit, ycry cxcell’ently carved under a 

pt’diinept 
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pediment ; and oppofite to this on the north fide, is the like door-cafe. And in brief, 
all the apertures are not only judicioufly difpofed ibr comtnodioufncfs, illumination of 
the fabrick, &c. but are very ornamental. 

At the weft end is an acroteria of the figures of the twelve apoftles, each about 
eleven feet high, with that of St. Paul on the angle of the pediment, and thofe of the 
four evangelifts, two of each cumbent between as many angles on a circular pediment; 
over the dials of the clock on the fronts of the two towers alfo an entablature, and 
circles of enrichment, where twelve ftones coinpofe the aperture, anfwering to the 
twelve hours. ‘ 

The faid towers are adorned with circular ranges of columns of the Corinthian order, 
with domes upon the upper part, and at the vertex of each a curious pine-apple. 

I'he choir has its roof fupported with fix fpacious pillars, and the church with fix 
more; befides which there are eight that fupport the cupola, and two very fpacious 
ones at the weft end. All which pillars are adorned with pilafters of the Corinthian 
and Compofitc orders, and alfo with columns fronting the crofs-ille or ambulatory be¬ 
tween the confiftory and morning-prayer-chapel, which have each a very beautiful 
fereen of curious w'ainfcot, and adorned each with twelve columns, their entablatures 
arched pediments, and the king’s arms, enriched with cherubims, and each pediment 
between four vafes, all curioufly carved ; and thefe fereens ai e fenced with iron-work, 
as is alfo the cornifh at the weft end of the church, and fo eaftward beyond the firlt 
arch. 

The pillars of the church that fupport the roof, are two ranges, with their enta¬ 
blature and beautiful arches, whereby the body of the church and choir are divided 
into three parts orifles ; the roof of each is adorned with arches, and fpacious periphe¬ 
ries of enrichments, as fliields, leaves, chaplets, &c. (the fpaces included being fome- 
what concave) admirably carved in ftone ; and there is a large crofs-ille between the 
north and fouth porticos, and two ambulatories, the one a little eaftward, the other 
weftward from the faid crofs-ille, and running parallel therewith. The floor of the 
whole is paved with marble, but under the cupola and within the rail of the altar, with 
fine porphyry, polifhed and laid in fevcral geometrical figures. 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilafters, finely painted and veined 
with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli^ with their entablature, where the enrichments, 
and alfo the capitals of the pilafters, are double gilt with gold. I'hefe intercolumns 
arc twenty-one pannels of figure^ crimfon velvet, and above them fix windows, viz. 
in each intercolumniation, feven pannels and two windows one above the other; at the 
greateft altitude above all wjiich, is a gloiy finely done. The aperture north and 
fouth into the choir, are (afeending up three fteps of black marble) *by two iron folding- 
doors, being (as that under the organ-gallery, &c.) exquifitely wrought into divers 
figures, fpiral branches, and other flourifhes; and there are two others at the weft end 
of the choir, the one opening into the fouth ifle,*^the other in the north, done by the 
celebrated artift in this way, nionfieur Tijan. 

Aijd what contributes to the beauty of this choir, are the galleries, the, bifliop’s 
throne, lord mayor’s feat, with the ftalls; all which being contigi^ous, compofe one 
vaft body of carved work of the fineft wainfeot, conftituting three fides of a qua¬ 
drangle. “ • 

, The'cupola (within the church) appears creSed and elevated on eight pillars of a 
large magnitude, adorned wiih pilafters, entablature, circular pediments, and arches 
of the Corinthikn order|' and* each pillar enriched with a, fpacious feftoon ; het'e are 
alfo as many afcovfes fronted with curious iron-work, and over the arches, at a great 

* ‘ 4 • height 
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height from the ground, is on entablature, and on the cornifti an ambulatory, fronted 
or fenced in with handfome iron-work, extending round the infide of the cupola, 
above which is a range of thirty-two pilafters of the Corinthian order, where every 
fourth intercolumn is adorned with a nich and fome enrichments j and, it is faid, that 
in every foot of altitude the diameter of this decreafeth one inch. 

On the outfide of the dome, about twenty feet above the outer roof of the church, 
is a range of thirty-two columns, with niches of the-fame altitude, and direaiy counter 
to thofe aforefaid within the cupola: to thefe columns there is entablament, and 
above that a gallery with acroteria, where are placed very fpacious and ornamental 
vafes all round the cupola : at twelve feet above the tops of thefe vafes (which fpace 
is adorned with pilafters and entablament, and the intercolumns are wiudowsj the 
diameter is taken in (as appears outwardly) five feet, and two feet higher it decreal'^s 
five feet, and a foot above that, it is ftill five feet lefs, where the dome outwardly be¬ 
gins to arch, which arches meet about fifty-two feet higher in perpendicular altitude, 
on the vertex of which dome is a neat balcony, and above this a large and beautiful 
lantern, adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, with a ball and crofs at the 
top. 

Chrift’s hofpital is fituated between Newgate-ftreet and St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital 
in Sraithfield. Here, as has been obferved already, was anciently a monaftery of grey 
friars, founded about the year 1335, which, upon the diffolutiou of monafteries, was 
furrendered to King Henry VIII. anno «538, who, in the laft year of his reign, tranf- 
ferred it to the city of London for the ufe of the poor. King Edward VI. endowed 
this hofpital (together with thofe of Bridewell and St. Thomas’s Hofpital in Southwark) 
with large revenues, of which the city were made truftees, and incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, governors of the 
polTelfions, revenues, and goods of the hofpitals of Chrill, Bridewell, and St. Thomas 
the Apoftlc, to whom the king granted 3,266/. 13J. ^d.per annum. 

It was opened in the year 1552, in the month of November j and a good writing- 
fchool was added to this foundation in the year 1694, by Sir John More, knf. and 
alderman. 

The children admitted into this hofpital are prefented every year by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, and the other governors in their turns, a lift of whom is printed yearly, 
and fet up at the compting-houfc, and a letter is fent to each of the faid governors 
fome dafs before the admiliion, reminding him of the day of chufing, and how thofe 
he prefents fliould be qualified ; wherein is inclofed a blank certificate from the minifter 
and church-wardensv a blank petition to the prefident apd governors, and a paper of 
the rules and qualiheations of the child to be prefented: Upon this, the governor 
having made choice of a child to prei?nt, the friends of the laid child come to the 
^ compting-houfe on the admilfion-day,. bringing the faid petition and certificate, rules^ 
and letter along with him, and on tftp back fide of the faid petition, the governor.who 
prefents endorfeth words to this cftcift : 

I prefect the child mentioned in the certificate on the other fide^ 'and believe-the famcxto he 
■a true certificate: Witnefs my hand the Day of *17 

■Which the faid governor ligneth, and the child is admitted. The faid rules a-nl 
qualifications ai'e as follows; , u es a..a 

‘ I. That no child be taken in but fueh as are the children offreenien of London. . 
• * I hat none be taken in under feven years old. * 

‘ 5 1 hat none be taken,in*ut orphans, wanting giiher father or mother, or both. 

4. lhat no foundlings, or that are maintained at the parilli chargd, be taken in. 

*5-'l’hat. 
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* 5. That none who are lame, crooked, or defomed, or that have the evil, rup- 
‘ ture, or any infe£tious difeafe, be taken in. 

‘ 6 . That none be admitted but fuch as are without any probable means of being 

* provided for otherways; nor without a due certificate from the minifter, churcli- 

* wardens, and three or four of the principal inhabitants of the parifh whence any 

* children come, certifying the poverty and inability of the parent to maintain fuch 
‘ children, and the true age of the’faid child, and engaging to difeharge the hofpital of 
‘ them before or after the age of fifteen years if a boy, or fourteen years if a girl, 

* which fhall be left to the governor’s pleafure to do; fo that it fliall be wholly in the 

* power of the hofpital to difpofe of fuch child, or return them to the parent or parilh, 
‘ as to the hofpital fhall feem ^ood. 

. * 7. That no child be admitted that hath a brother or filler in the hofpital already. 

* 8. To the end that no children be admitted contrary to the rules abovefaid, when 
‘ the general court fhall direft the taking in of any children, they fhall (before taken 

* in) beprefented to a committee, confifting of the prefident, treafurer, or the almoners, 

* renters, ferutenors, and auditors, and all other governors to be fummoned at the 

* firft time, and fo to adjourn from time to time: and that they, or any thirteen or 
‘ more of them, whereof the prefident or treafurer for the time being to be one, fhall 

* flriclly examme touching the age, birth, and quality of fuch children, and of the 
‘ truth of the feid certificates; and when fuch committee fhall find caufe, they fhall 

* forbid or fufpend the taking in of any child, until they receive full fatisfadlion that 
‘ fuch child or children are duly qualified according to the rules abovefaid. 

* And that fuch children as may be prefented to be admitted in purfuance of the will 

* of any benefaftor, fliall be examined by the faid committee, who are to take care 

* that fuch children be qualified according to the wills of the donors or benefadlors (as 

* near as may confifl with fuch wills) agreeing to the qualifications above.’ 

The lord-mayor and court of aldermen pr^ent each their child yearly, but the reft 
of the governors only in their turns, which may happen once in three or four years. 

No child is continued in after fifteen years of age, except the mathematical fcholars, 
who are fometimes in till they are eighteen, and who, at the beginning of the feventh 
year of their fervice as mariners, are at his majefty’s difpofal; and of tliefe children 
there is an account printed yearly, and prefented to the king the i ft of January ; fetting 
forth, 1. Each boy’s name ; 2. The month and year when they were bound out; 3. 
Their age j 4. The names of thoir mafters; 5. The names of the ftiips whereof they 
are commanders; 6. What country trade they are in; 7. The month and year when 
they will be at his majefty’s .difpofal: alfo an account of the forty children annually 
enjoying tbe benefit of this mathematical foundation, &c. fetting Jorth their names ani 
age. * 

The governors, befides the lord-mayor and .aldermen, are many, and commonly 
perfens that have been mafters or wardens of thejr companies, or men of eftates, from 
whom there is fome expe£lation of additional charities. Out of thefc one is made pre- 
fident, who is ufuaVy fome ancient alderman that hath paffed the chair; another is ap¬ 
pointed treafurer, to whom the care of the houfe and of the revemryes are committed, 
who is therefore ufually^refideAt, and has a good houfe within the limits of the hofpital. 
There are two governors alfo, who are called almonersy whofe buflnefs it is to buy 
provifibns for tlfe houfe and ,fend them in, whto are attended by the fteward. 

The children arejdieted in the following manner: They have every morning for thfir 
breakfaft breatfand beef, at nal^an hour pad fix in the tpoming in the fumme{<-time, 
and at half an hour nail feven iii the«winter. On Sundavs they have boiled beef and 
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broth for their dinners, and for their fuppers legs and fliouldcrs of mutton. On 'ruef- 
days and Thurfdays they have the fame dinners as on Sundays, that is, boiled bccjf and 
broth; on the other days no flefh meat, but ou Mondays milk-porridge, on Wednef- 
days furmity, on Fridays old pcale and pottage, on Saturdays watcr-grucl. liiey 
have roaft beef about twelve days in the year, by the kindiiefs of leveral bcniefaftors, 
who have left, fome 3/ fonie 50f per annum, for that end. Their flipper is bread and 
cheefe, or butter for thofe that cannot eat cheele ;. only WedndUays and Fridays they 
have pudding-pies for fupper. 

The diet of thefe children feems to be exceeding mean and* fparing; and I have 
heard fome of their friends fay, that it would not be eafy for them to lubfiit upon it 
without their afliftance. However, it is obferved they are very healthful; that out of 
eleven or twelve hundred, there are fcarce ever found twelve in the fick ward ; and tlijit 
in one year, when there were upwards of eleven hundred in this holpital, there were 
not more than fifteen of them died. Befides, their living in this thrifty parfimonious 
manner, makes them better capable of fliifting for themfeives when they come out into 


the world. 

As to the education of thefe orphans, here is a grammar-fehool, a writing-fchool, 
a mathematical-fchool, and a drawing-fchool. 

As to grammar and writing, they have all of them the benefit of thefe fchools without 
dillinclion ; but the others are for fuch lads as are intended for the fea-fervice. 

The firlT; mathematical fchool was founded by King Charles II. anno domini 1673. 
His majelly gave 7000/. towards building and furnilhing this fchool, and fettled a 
revenue of 370/. per annum upon it for ever: and there has been fince another mathe¬ 
matical fchool ereded here, which is maintained out of the revenues of the hofpital, as 
is likewife the drawing fchool. 

This hofpital is built about a large quadrangle, with a cloifter or piazza on the infide 
of it, which is faid to be part of the monaftery of the Grey-Friars; but moll part of the 
houfe has been rebuilt fince the fire, and confifts of a large hall, and the fevcral fchools 
and dormitories for the children; befides which there is a fine houfe at Hertford, and 
another at Ware, twenty miles from London, whither the youngell orphans are 
ufually fent and taught to read, before they are fixed at London. 

I’he College of Phyfidans is fituated on the weft lidc of Warwick-lane. It is a 
beautiful and magnificent edifice, built by the fociety atino r68a, their foroier college 
in Amen corner haying been deftroyed by the firq. It is built of brick and fionc, 
having a fine frontifpiece, v/ith a handfome door-cafe, within which is a lofty cupola 
creded on ftrong pillars, on the top whereof is a large pyramid, and on its vertex a 
crown and gilded b^l. Pafljng under the cupola wc come into a quadrangular court, 
the oppofite fide wiiereof is adorned with eight pilafiers below and eight above, with 
their entablature and a triangular pediment; over the door-cafe is the figure of King 
* Cha;-!(*s II. placed in a nich, and between the door and the lower architrave, the fol¬ 
lowing infeription, viz. 


VTRiySQVE FORTVNiE EXEMPLAR INGENS ADVERSIS REJSVS 
DEVM HoBAyiT PROSPERIS SEIPSVM COLLEGIJ flVJUSCE 168a.. 

The apartments within confift of a hall, where advice is given to the poor gratis • a 
committee-room, a library, another great hall whore the dodors meet once a quarter 
lyhich IS beautifully wainlcotted, carved, and adorned with fretwork: here dre the 
pidures of Dr. Harvey, who firft difeovered the circulation of the blood, and other 
benefedors; and northward f«)m this, over the library, i§ the tenfops room. 
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The theatre under the cupola, at the entranccv is furniflied with fix degrees of cir¬ 
cular wainfcot feats one above the other, and in the pit is a table and three feats, one 
for theprefident, a fecond for the operator, and a third for the lefturer j and here the 
anatomy-leftures are performed. In the preparing-room are thirteen tables of the 
mufcles in a human body, each mufcle in its proper pofition. 

This fociety is a body-corporate for the praftice of phyfick within London, and 
feveral miles about it. The prefidelit and cenfors are chofen annually at Michaelmas. 
None can pra£Hfe phyfick, though they have taken their degrees, without their licence, 
within the limits aforelaid j and they have a power to fearch all apothecaries' (hops, and 
to deftroy unwholefome medicines. 

By the charter of King Charles II. this college was to confifi: of a prefident, four 
ccnfors, ten ele£b, and twenty-fix fellows; the cenfors to be chofen out of the fellows, 
and the prefident out of the eleds. 

By the charter granted by King James II. the number of fellows was enlarged, but 
not to exceed eighty; and none but thofe who had taken the degree of do£lors in the 
Britilh or foreign univerfities were qualified to be admitted members of this college. 

The fellows meet four times every year, viz. on the Monday after every quarter- 
day ; and two of them meet twice a week, to give advice to the poor gratis. Here are 
alfo prepared medicines for the poor at moderate rates. 

The prefident and four cenfors meet the firft Friday in every month. The lord 
chancellor, chief juftices, and chief baron, are conftituted vifitors of this corporation, 
whofe privileges are eftabliihed by feveral afts of parliament. 

22. Bread-ftreet ward contains Bread-ftreet, Friday-ftreet, DiftalF-lane, Bafmg-lane, 
part of the Old-change, part of Watling-ftreet, part of Old Fifli-ftreet, and Trinity- 
lane, and part of Cheapfide. 

The only publick buildings in this ward are the churches of Alhallows, Bread-ftreet, 
and St. Mildred, Bread-ftreet. 

23. Queenhithe ward includes part of Thamcs-ftreet, Queenhithe, with the feveral 
lanes running fouthward to the Thames, Lambeth-hill, Filh-ftreet-hill, Five foot-lane. 
Little Trinity-lane, Bread-ftreet-hill, Huggin-lane, with the fouth fide of Great Tri¬ 
nity-lane, and part of Old Filh-ftreet, 

Queenhithe lies to the weftward of the Three-cranes, and is an harbour for barges, 
lighters, and other veflels, that bring meal, malt, and other provifions down the 
Thames; being a fquare inlet, with wharfs on three fides of it, where the* greateft 
market in England for meal, malt, &c. is held every day in the week, but chiefly on 
Mondays, Wednefdays, and-Fridays. It received the name of Queenhithe, or Har¬ 
bour, from the duties anciently paid here to the queens of England. 

24. Baynard’s-caftle ward contains Peter’s-hlll, Bennet’s-hill, part of Thames-ftreet 
Paul’s-wharf, Puddlc-dock, Addle-hill, Knighfrider-ftreet, Carter-lane, Wardrobe- 
court, Paul’s-chain, part of St. Paul’s Church-yaj;d, Dean’s-court, part of Creed-lane, 
and part of Warwick-lane. 

I'he publick buildings in this ward are Boaors-Commons, the Herald’s-oftice, the 
churches of St. Bennet Paul’s-wharf, St. Andrew Wardrobe, and Sfe. Mary Maedalen, 
Old Filh-droet. , ' 

Doftors-Commons, fo called from the dodors of the civil-law comrttoning together 
here as in a college, is fituatfd on the weft fid<f of Bcnnet’s-hill, and confifts chiefly of 
one handfome ,lquare court.*. And here are held the court of admiralty, court pf 
arches, and the prerog^tive-courf of the archbilhop of Canterbury. Near th* com- 
mons are the prerogative-office and faculty-officc. 
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The Herald’s-college or office is fituated on the eaft fide of BennetVhill, aimod 
againft Doaors-Commons: it is a fj&cious building, with a fquare court in the middle 
of it, on the north fide whereof is the court-room, where the eari-ciarihal fits to hear 
caufes lying in the court of honour concerning arms, atchievements, titles of 
honours, &c. 

25. The ward of Faringdon without includes Ludgate-hill, Fleet-ftreet and Fleet- 
ditch, Sheer-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, Fetter-lane, Dean-ftreet, Ncw-ftreet, 
Plow-yard, Eaft and Weft Harding-ftreet, Flower-de-lis-court, Crane-court, Red- 
lion-court, Johnfton*s-court, Dunftan’s-court, Bolt-court, Hiqd-court, Wine-office- 
court, Shoe-lane, Racket-court, White-friars, the Temples, Dorfet or Salilbury- 
court, Dorfet-ftreet, Bridewell, the Old Baily, Harp-alley, Holbom-hill, Caftle-ftreet 
or Yard, Curfitor's-alley, Bartlet’s-buildings, Holbom-bridge, Snow-hill, Pye-corner, 
Gilt-fpur-ftreet, Cow-lane, Cock-lane, Hofier-lane, Chick-lane, Smithfield, Loi^- 
lane, Bartholomew-clofe, Cloth-fair, and Duck-lane. 

Weft-Smithfield, or rather Smoothfield, according to Stow, is an open place, con- 
taining little more than three acres of ground at prefent, of an irregular figure, fur- 
roimded with buildings of various kinds. Here is held one of the greateft markets of 
oxen and fheep in Europe, as may eafily be iraagmed when it appears to be the only 
market for live cattle in this great city, which is held on Mondays and Fridays. 
There is alfo a market for horfes on Fridays; nor is there any where better riding 
horfes to be purchafed, if the buyer has Ikill, though it muft be confefled there is a 
great deal of jockying and Aarping ufed by the dealers in horfe-fleA. As for coach- 
horfes, and thofe fit for troopers, they are ufually purchafed in the counties to the 
northward of the town. The famous fair on the feaft of St. Bartholomew alfo is held 
in this place, which lafts three days, and by the indulgence of the city magiftrates 
fometimes a fortnight ; the firft three days were heretofore affigned for bufinefs, as 
the fale of cattle, leather, &c. but now only for diverfion, the players filling the area 
of the field with their bootlis, whither the young citizens refort in crowds. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Bridewell, Serjeant’s-inn in Fleet-ftreet, the 
Temple, the Six-clerks-office, the Rolls, Serjeant’s-inn in Chancery-lane, Clifford’s- 
inn, the houfe of the Royal Society, Staple’s-inn, Bernard’s-inn, and Thavie’s-inn, 
Juftice hall in the Old Baily, and the Fleet-prifon, with the churches of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and the hofpital adjoining, Ae churches of St. Sepulchre, St. Andrew Holborn, 
St. Bride’s, and St. Dunftan’s in the weft. 

Bridewell is fituated on the weft fide of Fleet-dit 2 h, a little to the fouthward of Fleet- 
ftreet, having tivo fronts, one to the eaft, and the other to Ae north, with a hand- 
fome great gate in^ch of them. It confifts chiefly of two courts, theinnermoft being 
the largeft and beft built, four or five ftorieshigh, on the fouth fide whereof is a noble 
hall, adorned with the pi^urra of King Edw^d VI. and his privy-coundi. King Charles, 
and King James II. Sir William Tufner, Sir William Jeffreys, and other benefadurs. 

It was one of the palaces of the kings of England till the reign of King Edward VI. 
whogaye it to the dty of London for the ufe of Aeir poor, with lands of the valueof 
700 nooks per ^nnmit and bedding and furniture out of the 4 iofpital of the'Savoy, 
Aen fupprefled. ^ • 

Here are ludgings and fevcral privileges for certain tradefmen, fuch as fiax-dreflers, 
taylo», Aoe-makers, &c. called arts-jnafters, who are allowed to ,take fervants and 
^appr^tices to Ae number of about one hundred and forty, whoara doatheil inAlut? 
veils at the cnarge of the hopfe, their mafters having tile prpfit of thdriabour. Thefe 
boys havmg ferved their’times, have their freedosn and ten pounds each given them 
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towards canning on their trades; and fome of them have arrived to the honour of being 
governors of the houfe where they ferved. 

This hofpital is at prefent under the dircftion of a prefident, and fome hundreds of 
the mofl; .eminent and fubftantial citizens, with their inferior officers; and a court is 
held every Friday, where fuch vagrants and lewd people are ordered to receive correc¬ 
tion in the fight of the court, as are adjudged to deferve it. 

Among the publick buildings of this ward, that belonging to the Royal Society, 
fituatc at the north end of Tvvo-crane-court, in Fleet-ftreet, mull; not be omitted, 
though it be much more confiderable on account of the learned members who afl'emble 
here, and the great advances that have been made by them of late years in natural 
philofophy, See, than for the elegancy of the building. 

During the grand rebellion, when the efiates of the prime nobility and gentry were 
fetjueftered, and there was no court for them to refort to, the then powers encouraging 
only the maddefi; enthufiafis, or the bafeft of the people, whom they looked upon as 
the fitteft inftruments to fupport their tyranny; fome ingenious gentlemen, who had 
applied theinfelves chiefly to their ftudies, and abhorred the ufurpation, propofed the 
erefting a fociety for the improvement of natural knowledge, which might be an inno¬ 
cent and inoffenfive exercife to themfclves in thofe troublelbrae times, and of lading 
benefit to the nation. Their firft meetings, it is faid, w'erd at the chambers of Mr. 
Wilkins (afterwards bilhop of Chefter) in Wadb;m>-':ollege, in Oxford, about the 
year 1650, and the members confifted of the honourable Robert Boyle, efq. Dr. 
Ward (afterwards bilhop of Salilbury) Sir Chriftopher Wren, Sir William Petty, Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Hook, late profeffor of geometry, the above-named 
bilhop Wilkins, and others. In the year 1658 we find them aflembling in Grelham- 
college, in London, when were added to their number the lord Brounkcr, their firlt 
prefident, Sir Robert Murray, John Evelyng, cfq. Sir George Ent, Dr. Croon, 
Henry Slinglby, efq. and many others. And after the relloration, his majefty King 
Charles II. appeared fo well plealed with the defign, that he granted them a charter of 
incorporation, bearing date the aad of April, 15 Car, IL anno 1663, wherein he llilcd 
himfdf their founder, patron, and companion; and the focicty was from thence for¬ 
ward to confift of a profideril, a council of twenty, and as many fellows as Ihould be 
thought worthy of admiffion; with a treafurer, fecretary, curators, and other 
officers. 

When a gentlennm defires to be admitted of the focicty, he procures one of the cor¬ 
poration to recommend him as a perfon duly qualified ; whereupon his name is entered 
in a book, and proper inquiries made concerning his merit and abilities ; and if the 
gentleman is approved of, he* appears in fome following aflhmbly, and fubfcribe.s a 
paper, wherein he promifes, that he will endeavour to promt^te the welfare of the 
fociety ; and the prefident formally admits him by faying, “ 1 do by the authority, 
and in the name of the Royal Society of London,*for improving of natural knowledge, 
admit’you a member thereof” Whereupon the new fellow pays forty Ihillings to tiie 
treafurer, and tw'o and fifty Ihillings per annum afterwards by quarterly payments, to- 
wards'the charges of fhe experiments, th-‘ falaries of the officers of th<^ houfe, &c. 

Behind the houfe they have tw repofitory, containing a colledlion of the produdions 
of nature and art. They'have alfo a wcll-chofen library, confifting of many thoufand 
^volumes, moll of,them relating to natural phiiqfophy; and they publilh front time to 
time? the,experiments made byttheni, of which there are a great number of volumes, 
tailed PJiilofophicol Tfanfadion#. ' 
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Thehofpital of St. Bartholomew,,on the fouth fide oJ’Sinitlifield, is contiguous to 
the-church of Little St. Bartholomew. It was at firft governed by a mailer, eight 
brethren, and four fifters, who had the care of the fick and infirnt that were brougiit 
thither. King Henry Vlil. endowed it with a yearly revenue of five hundred in.irks, 
upon condition that the city fiiould add five hundred more yearly for the relief of one 
hundred infirm people. And fmee that time the hofpital is lb increafed and enlarged, 
by the benefaftions given to it, that it receives infirm people at prefent from all parts of 
England. In the year 1702 a beautiful frontifpiece was erefted towards Smithfield, 
adorned with pilaiters, entablature and pediment, of the lonkk order, with the figure 
of the founder. King Henry VIII. in a nich, ftanding in full proportion; and the 
figures of two cripples on the pediment: but the moll confiderable improvements to 
the building were made in the year 1731, part of the old buildings being pulled dowg, 
and a magnificent pile erefted in the room of them about 150 feet in length, faced 
with a pure white ftone; befides other additions now building. 

There are two houfes belonging to this hofpital, the one in Kcnt-ftrcct, called the 
I.ock, and the other at Kingfland, whither fuch unfortunate people as are aillifled 
with the French difeafe are fent and taken care of, that they may not prove olFenfive to 
the reft ; for furely more miferable objeds never were beheld, many of them having 
their noles and great part* of their faces eaten off, and become fo noifome frequently, 
that their ftench cannot be borne, their very hopes rotting while tht*y remain alive. 

This hofpital is governed by the lord mayor and aldermen, with about three hundred 
other fubftantial citizens and gentlemen of quality, who generally become bencfadlors : 
and from thefe, and their fri«ids, the hofpital has been able to fubfift fuch numlx:rs of 
infirm people, and to perform the furprifing cures they have done; for the patients 
are duly attended by the bell phyficians and furgeons in London, and fo well fupplied 
with lodging and diet proper to their refpedive cafes, that much fewer mifearry here, 
in proportion, than in the great hofpital of Invalids, and others the French fo much 
boaft of in Paris. 

Thofe that have the immediate care of thehofpital are, the prefident, the treafurcr, 
the auditors of accounts, viewers of their revenues, overfeers of the goods and utenfils 
of the hofpital, and the almoners, w'ho buy in provifions and neceffaries for the 
patients. 

A committee, confiding of the treafurer, almoners, and fome other of the governors, 
meet twice a week, to inlped the government of the; houfc, to difeharge fuch perfons 
as are cured, and to adnut others. 

26. Bridge ward without contains in chief, the Borough, or Long Southw'ark, St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Blackman-flrect, Stony-ftreet, St. Thomas’s-ftreet, Counter-ftreet, 
the Mint-ftreet, Maiden-lane, the Bank-fide, Bandy-leg-walk, Bennet’s-rents, George- 
ftreet, Suffolk-ftrcet, Redcrofs-ftreeJ, Whitecrofs-ftreet, Worcefter-ftreet, CalUe- 
llreet, Clink-ftreet, Deadmim’s-place, New-rents, Gravel-lane, Dirty-lanc,. St. 
Olave’s-ftreet, Horiley-down, Crucifix-lane, Five-foot-lane, Bamaby-flreet, Long- 
lane and ffrect. ^ 

The Bank-fide%confifts of certain houfes fo called, from their lying on the fouth 
bank of the Thames to the weftward of the Bridge. • 

Here, I was •informed, w’as anciently the bordello^ or ftews, for the whole town, 
which confifted of eighteen houfes, known by their fevcral figns, as the Gun, tjic 
Cirane, the Cardinal’s-hat, he. privileged and confirmed try feveral royal patents. And 
iu a pkrliament holden the gth of Henry 11 . we fiijd the fdllow'ing rules prel'cribed 
them, , • * • 
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I. That no ftewholder or his wife fliould let pr ftav any Tingle woman to go and 
come freely at all times when flie lifted. 2. No ftewholder to keep any woman to 
board, but llie to board abroad at her pleafure. 3. To take no more for the woman’s 
chamber weekly than fourteen pence. 4. Not to keep open doors on holy-days. 
5. Not to keep any Angle woman in the houfe on holy-days. 6. No Angle woman to 
be kept againft her will who would leave her An. 7. No ftewholder to receive any 
woman ot religion, or any man’s Wife. 8. No Angle woman to take money to lie 
with any man, unlefs flie lie with him all night till the morrow. 9. No roan to be 
drawn or enticed irfto a ftew-houfe. 10. The- conftables and officers to fearch the 
ftew-houfes every week. 11. No ftew-holder to keep any woman that hath the 
perilous inftrmity of burning* ; nor to fell ale, bread, or other proviAons. 

. But notwithftanding thefe houfes were privileged and* proteded by authority, the 
Englifti appear even then to have had fuch an averAon to the becoming bawds and 
panders to other people’s lufts, that the miftreffes of them were generally Dutch 
women, who rented thefe tenements of the lord-mayor. And in the 37th year of 
Henry VIII. they were enrirely fuppreffed. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, St. Thomas’s church and hofpital, Guy’s 
hofpital for incurables, the church of St. Saviour, the church of St. Olave, and that of 
St. George, the Bridge-houfe, the King’s Bench prifon, the Marlhalfea, and the 
Clink prifon, the Scffions-Houfe, Compter, and New-Prifon. 

The hofpital of St. Thomas confifts of four fpacious courts. In the Arft of which 
are Ax wards for women. In the fecond Hands the church, and another chapel, for 
the ufe of the hofpital: here alfo are the houfes of the treafiirer, hofpitaller, fteward, 
cook, and butler. In the third court are feven wards for men, with an apothecary’s 
Aiop, ftore-rooms, and laboratory. In the fourth court are two wards for women, 
with a furgery, hot and cold baths, &c. And in the year 1718, another magniftcent 
building was erefted by the governors, containing lodgings and conveniencies for an 
hundred inftrm perfons. So that this hofpital is capable of containing Ave hundred 
patients and upwards at one time; and there are between four and Ave thoufand 
people annually cured and difcharged out of it, many of them being allowed money to 
bear their charges to their refpeftive dwellings. 

But one of the greateft charities that ever was attempted, by a private citizen, was 
that of Thomas Guy, efq. originally a bookfeller of London, and afterwards a member 
of parliament for Tamworth, who, having acquired an immenfe fortune, founded an 
hofpital for incurables, on a fpot of ground adjoining to St. Thomas’s hofpital, and 
faw the noble fiibrick in a .good forwardnefs in his life-time, alTigning about two 
hundred thoufand pounds tow'ards the building and endowing it infomuch, that it is 
computed there may be an ample proviAon mr four hundred unhappy people, who 
lhall be given over by phyAcians and furgeons gs incurable. This gentleman died in 
December 1724, having Arft made his will, and appointed truftees to fee his pious 
deAgn duly executed. He gave alfo feveral thoufand pounds to Chrift’s-hofpital, and 
a thoufand pounds j-piece to Afty of his poor relations ; but the will being in print, I 
refer the reader to it for a more particular account of this noble charity. 

The Arft church and hofpitai, dedicated to St. Thomas a Bccket, was erefted by the 
prior of Bermondfey, fb longftnce as the year 1013} but the hofpitabwas refounded, 
and thfe revenues increafed, anno 1215, by Beter dc Rupibus, bjfhop of Winchefter, 
in whole diocefe it was Atuated, continuing, however, to be held of the priors of Ber- 

• Certainly tlils' w.nrftlic pox | and if it ^tppears ici bt a diftemper known in England long before the 
difeovery of America, from wbened it i» pretended to be brought firft into Europe. 
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mondfey till the year 1428, when the abbot of Bermondfey rclinquilhed hii; intercfl 
to the mafter of the hofpital for a Valuable confideration. In the year 1538, this 
hofpital wasfurrendered to King Henry VIII. being then valued at 266/. \ys. 6 d. per 
anirtini. And in the following reign, the city of London having purchafed the build¬ 
ings of the crown, continued them an hofpital for fick and wounded people; and King 
Edward VI. granted them fome of the revenues of the diflblved hofpitals and monafte- 
ries towards maintaining it: but these were incoufiderablc in comparifon of the large 
and numerous benefaftions that have fince been bellowed upon it by the lord-mayor, al¬ 
dermen, and other wealthy citizens and men of quality, governors of it, who are fcldotn 
fewer than two or three hundred, every one of them looking upon themfelves to be 
under fome obligation of making an addition to the revenues of the hofpital they have 
the diredion of. A committee of the governors fit every Thurfday, to confider what 
patients are fit to be difeharged, and to admit others. * 

The government of the city of London, it is obferved, refembles that of the kingdom 
in general; the lord-mayor is compared to the king, the aldermen to the nobility or 
upper houfe, and the common-council-men to the commons of England. 

This alTembly, confiiling of the lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council-men, has 
obtained the name of Tut Common-Counol, and has a power, by their charters, of 
making fuch bye-laws and (latutes as are obligatory to the citizens. It is called and 
adjourned by the lord-mayor at pleafurc, and out of it are formed feveral committees, 
viz. I. A committee of fix aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the city lands, 
which ufually meets every Wednefday at Guildhall for that end. 2. A committee of 
four aldermen and eight commoners for letting the lands and tenements given by Sir 
Thomas Grelliam, who meets at Mercers’-hall on a fumnions from the lord-mayor. 
3. Commillioners of fewers and pavements, ele£ted annually. And, 4. A governor, 
deputy-governor and alTillants, for the management of the city lands in the province of 
Ullter in Ireland. 

The Ollier principal courts in the city arc, 1. The court of aldermen. 2. The court 
of hudings. 3. I'he lord-mayor’s court. 4. The fherifTs court. 5. The chamber- 
lain’s-court. 6. The coi.rt of the city orphans. 7. The court of corifcience. 8. The 
courts of wardmote. And 9. The courts of hallmotc. 

Befides which, there is a court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery, held eight times 
a year at Julticc-hall in the Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals. 

I. Iq the lord mayor and court of aldermen is lodged the executive power in a great 
mcafure, and by thefe moll of the city officers are‘appointed, viz. the recorder, four 
common pleaders, the comptroller of the chamber, the two fecondaries, the remem¬ 
brancer, the city foMcitor, the fword-bearcr, the comm’on hunt, the water-bailiff, four 
attorneys of the lord-mayor’s court, the clerk of the chamber, three ferjeant carvers, 
three ferjeants of the chamber, the ferjeant of the chanel, the two marlhals, the hall- 
keeper, the yeomen of the chamber,* four yeomen of the waterfide, the yeoman of the 
chanel, the under water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two fruit-meters, the forcign'takcr, 
the clerk of the city-works, fix young men, two clerks of the papers, eight attornies of 
the lheriTl'’s.courL eight clerks fitters, two prothonotaries, the clerk of the Bridge-houfe, 
the clerk of the Court of Requefts, the beadle of thq Court of Requefts, thirty-fix 
ferjeauts at mace, thirty-fix yeomen, the gager, the ftalers and fearchers of leather, the 
keeper of the Green-yard, two keeper^ of the two Compters, the keeper of Newgate.^ 
the keeper of LuQgate, the meafurer, the lleward of j Southwark, [but the bailiff of 
ISour^wark is appointed by the common-council ,3 the bailiff ofithe*hundred of Ollulfton, 
the city artificers, and rent-gatherer, who hath^beeii put in by Mr^ Chamberlain. 


In 
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In this court all leafes and inftruments that pafs under the city-feal are exefcuted; the 
aflize of bread is fettled by them; all differences 'relating to water-courfes, lights and 
party-walls aic determined, and officers arc fufpended or puniflied; and the aldermen, 
or a majority of them, have a negative in whatever is propounded in the common- 
council. 

3 . 'J'he court of huflings is cllcemed the mofl; ancient tribunal in the city, and was 
eftabiiflicd for the prefervation of the laWvS, franchifes and cufloms of it. It is held at 
Cuildhall before the lord-mayor and ffieriffs, and in civil caufes the recorder fits as judge. 
Here deeds art; enrolled, recoveries paffed, writs of right, walte, partition, dower and 
replevins determined. 

3. The lord mayor’s court, a court of record, held in the chamber of Guildhall every 
Tuefday, where the recorder alfo fits as judge, and the lord-mayor and aldermen may 
lit’with him if they fee fit. Aftions of debt, trefpafs, arifing within the city and liber¬ 
ties, of anv value, may be tried in this court, and an afbion may be removed hither from 
the fficrifi^s court before the jnry is fworn. 

I’he juries for trying caufes in this and the ffieriffs’ courts, are returned by the fevtTal 
wards at their wardmote-inquefls at Chriftmas, when each ward appoints the perlbns to 
ferve on juries for every month in the year enfuing. 

This court is alfo a court of equity, and gives relief where judgment is obtained in the 
flieriff’s court for more than the juft. debt. 

4. The ffieriff s courts are alfo courts of record, where may be tried aflions of debt, 
trefpafs, covenant, &c. They are held on Wednefdays and Fridays for aftions entered 
in Wood-llreet-compter, and every Thurfday and Saturday for actions entered in the 
Poultry-compter. Here the tellimony of an abfent witnefs in writing is allowed to be 
good evidence. 

5. The chamberlain’s court or office is held at the chamber in Guildhall. He re¬ 
ceives and pays the city-cadi and orphans’ money, and keeps the fecurities taken by the 
court of aldermen for the fame, and annually accounts to the auditors appointed for 
that purpofe. He attends every morning at Guildhall, to inroll or turn over appren¬ 
tices, or to make them free; and hears and determines difi'erences between mailers and 
their apprentices. 

9. The court of city-oi-phans is held by the lord-mayor and aldcnnen as often as occa- 
fion requires j the comnion-fcrjcant being entrufted by them to take all inventories and 
accounts of freemen’s eftates, and the youngeft attorney in the mayor’s courfcis cleric 
of the orphans, and appointed to t^e fecurity for their portions ; for .when any freeman 
dies, leaving children under the age of 2 1 years, the clerks of the refpedive parilhes 
give in their names to the common-cryer, who thereupon fummons*the witlow or execu¬ 
tor to appear before the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and give i'ecurity 
for the teftator’s elfate, for which they commonly allow two months time," and in calc; 
of non-appearance, or refufal of fecurity, the lord-mayor may commit the executor to 
Newgate*. 

7. The court of confcience was eftabliffied for recovering fmall debts under at an 
eafy expence, the creditor’s oath of the debt being fiifficient without„further udKmony 
to alfertain the debt. This court fits at the Hullings in Guildhall every Wednesday 
and Saturday, where the'common-council of each ward are judges in th»ir turns. They 
^proceed .firft by fmnmons, which colls but fixjpence, and if the defendant appears, 
the/e is no further charge j tfee debt is ordered to be paid at fuch’ limes, and in fuch 

• Tliia has Ifecn altered by A£l of Patliam’ent. 
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proporllon'as the court In their confcicnces think the debtor able to difchargc it; but 
if the defendant negledl to appear, or obey the order of the court, an attachmeiit or 
execution follows with as much expedition, and as fmall an expcnce as can he fup- 
pofed. All perfons within the freedom oflhccity, whether freemen or not, may 
profecutc and be profecuted in this court, atid freemen may be futnmened w!io live 
out of the liberty. 

'file courts of wardmote arc held by the aldcrn\en of each w'ard, fer chufing ward- 
elTicers, and fettling theail’airs of the ward, the lord-mayor annually iffuing his precept 
to the aldermen to hold his wardmote on St. Thomas’s-day, for the eledion of com- 
mon-council men and other officers : they alfo prefent fuch ofl'enccs and nuifancct at 
certain times to the lord mayor and common council-men, as require redrofs. 

Small oft’ences arc punifhed by the julticcs in or out of feffions, by whom the offender 
is fentcncL-d to be whip’d, imprifoned, or kept to hard labour: but for the trial of 
capital offences, a commiflion of oyer and terminer and jail delivery iffues eight time? 
every year, /. c, before and after every term, direfted to the lord-mayor, recorder, 
feme of the ttvelvc judges, and others w'hom the crown is pleafed to affign. Thcfe 
commifuoners fit at Jultice-hall in the Old Bailey, and bills of indiftment having been 
found by the grand juiics of London or Middlefex, containing the prifoner’s accufa- 
tion, a petty jury, confifting of twelve fubftantial citizens, is impaneled for the trial of 
each of them: for as to the grand jury, they only confider whether there is fuch a 
probability of the prifoncr’s guilt as to put him upon making his defence, and this is 
determined by a majority of the grand jury : but the petty jury, who pal's upon the. 
prifoner’s life and death, mull all agree in their verdid, or he cannot be convicted. 
But though the petty jury judge of the fatf, /. c. w'hat the crime is, or w’hether it was 
committed by the prifoner or not, the commiffioners or judges declare what are the 
puniflunents appropriated to the feveral fpecies of crimes, and pronounce judgment 
accordingly on the offender. In high-treai'on they fentcncc the criminal to be drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, there to be hanged and quartered. In mur¬ 
der, robbery, and other felonies, which are excluded the benefit of the clergy, the 
criminal is fentenced to be hanged till he is dead. And for crimes w ithin the benefit of 
the clergy, the offender is burnt in the hand or tranfported, at the diferetion of the 
court. And for petty-larceny, i. c. where the offender is found guilty of theft under 
the value of twelve-pence, he is fentenced to be whip’d. But a rcjiort being made to 
his majdffy by the recorder, of the circumllancos with which the feveral capital offences 
were attended, and what may be urged either in aggravation or mitigation of them, 
the refpeffivc criminals are either pardoned or executed according to his majeffy’.s 
pleafure. But I fliould have remembered, that the fentcncc againft a woman, either 
for high or petty-treafon, is to be burAt alive. I fliall now give fomc account of the 
elcftion of the lord-mayor, fheriffsy, &c. who are chofen by a majority of the livery- 
men. 

’I'hc lord-mayor is defied on Michaelmas-day (from among the aldermen, by the 
livery-men of the city, who return tw'O aldermen that have fervcd»flicrifis to the "court 
of aldermen for tl?eir acceptance, who generally declare the firll upon thi‘ livciymen’s 
roll to be lord mayor) fworn at Guildhall on Simon and’Jude, and before the barons of 
the KACchequerlat Weliminfter the day following. 

The lord-mayor appears abroad in vbry gicat ftatc at all limes, teing clothed-in 
ffarlct robes, or purple richly furred, according to the fyhfon^of the year, with a hood 
of black velvet, and a golden •chain or collar of S.S .about his neck, <vnd a ricli je wel 
|)endant thereon, his officers walking before and on toth fides, his train lielJ up^ and 
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th',! city fwoni and macc bonie before him. He i;ccps open houfe during his mayor¬ 
alty, and the f\iord-bearer is allowed i,ooo/. for his table. I’he lord-mayor ufually 
^ocs to St. Paul’s, attciiJeJ by the :ihlernicn in their gowns, :incf his officers, every 
Simiby morning; but efpccblly the lirJl SimJay in term-time, where he meets the 
twelve jiuiges, and invites them to dinner after divine fervice is ended. 

The ihcrilfs are chofen into their office on Mldfiunmer~day annually by the livery¬ 
men alfo ; to which end the IorJ-m.7yor, aldennen, and ihcrilTs, meet iji the anincil- 
chambet at CJiiihlliall, abturi: eiglit in liie morning, and cornfig down afterwards into 
the Court of Hultings; the recorder declares tf) the livery-nieii alfeinbled in the hall, 
that fliis i.s tlic day preicribod lor the election of riiel'c magillrates f()r the year enfii' ig : 
then the court of aLlermen go up to the lord-mayor’s court, till the /Iterilfs are 
chofen; the old luen'is, the chamberlain, common ferjeant, town clerk, and other 
city-oilie rs, remripang in the court of Hultings, to attend the eledtion y'.tier the 
tile commons proceed to elctt a chamberlain, brldge-malLrs, 
y and bri.i;;:-it v.ife accounts, and the liirvc-yors of bcvr and ale*, 

. 'i'hc old Iheriils are judges of thefc electiojis, and declare by 
, who are duly cliolen. I’iie flioriHs thus cltCted take (he ufiial 
oaths in this court on ruichaelmas eve, and-the day alter Michaelnias-day arepreh unxi 
to the barons of the I'.xclicquer, where they take the oath of ollice, the oaths ci' 
allegiance, 5 cc. The cliambcrlains and bridge-matters are fworn in the court ol 
aldermen. 


Iheims ai e Ci-OlCil. 
auditors of the t 
according to cullo; 
the conni'.on-ferie.u 


AVherc a lord-mayor elect refufes to ferve, he is liable to be fined ; and if a p'Tfi'n. 
Gliofoii Ihcriif refui'es to ferve, he is fmed 413/. 6j-. 8d. uulcfs he makes oatli he is not 
worth 10,000/.* 

When the alderman of any ward dies, another is within a few days eh'cted in his 
room, at a wardmote held for that purpofe, at which die lord-mayor uliially prelides. 
Every alderman has his deputy, who fupplies his place in his alilence. Thefe deputies 
arc always taken from among the cuminon-counci!. The aldermen above the chair, 
and the three cldcfe aldermen beneath it, are julUces of peace in the city by the 
charter.! 

The lord-mayor’s jurlfdidtion in feme cafes extends a great u ay beyond the city, 
upon the river d'hames call ward as far as the conflux of ihe two rivers Thames ami 
Medway, and up the river Lee as far as 'rcmp!c-me!s, being, about three miles ; and 
weilward as far us Coiney-ditch, above Staines biidge; lie tiames a deputy,* called 
the water-bailiff; whofe bufmels is to proveut any inercadimenfs, miilances, and 
frauds ufed by fifliernien or others, dcflructivc to the fn'h.i-y, or hurtful to the navi¬ 
gation of the faid waters; and )'caiiy keeps courts for the cuufei vation of the river in 
the counties it borders upon within the faid limiuf. 

The Iheriffs aho are Iherifls of the county of Miijillefex, as well as of London. And 
here I.fliall take an opportunity to obferve, that the nuiuL.-r of aldermen are twenty, 
fix; the number of common council-men two hundred and thirty-four; the number 
of companies eighty Iqur; an,! t’le number of clii/ens on the livery, who havi* avoice 
in their clecHons, are computed to be between feven and eight thoufaml. I'he twelve 
principal companies are, i. The Mercers. 2. Grocers. 3. Drapers. 4, irjpj. 
mongers. 5. Goldfiivtiis. 6. Skinners. 7. Merchant-Taylors. 8. Habordafliers, 
•9. Saltci's. 10. ironmongers.^ 11. Vintners.* 12. Clolliworkers^ The others are 

* It i'i fince :aift(J\o i5,oo&l.* * , , 

f Now by a late gi*jiit from the crown eisry alderman is a julllcc of peace within his own ward. 

13. The 
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13. The Dyers. 14. Brewers. 15. Leather-Sellers. 16. Pewterers. 17. Barber- 
Siirgcons. 18. Cutlers. 19. BaZ:ers. 20. Wax-Chaiuilcrs, 21, TalJow-C/ianJ- 
Jcrs. 22. Armourers. 23. Girdlers. 24. Butchers. 25. Sadlers. 26. Carpeniers. 
27. CorJwuiners. 28. Painter-Stainers. 29. Cmricrs. 30. Mallms. Plamh- 
ers. 73. hinLotdcrs. 75. Founders. 74. roukenrs. 75. -jt,'. Coor'er;;. 

77. and Bricklayers. 38. Bowyers. 39. Fkichcrs. 40. Bhcklhnths. 

j.-'iners. 42. Weavers. 43. Wooimeu. 44. Scriveners. 45. Friiilcrt r;-. 4O. 

i*i\iiilcivrs. 47. Stationers. 48. Fiiibroidcrcrs. 49. Upholders. 50. Miilicians. 
51. I’urncrs. 53. *B-.irKct-makers. 53. Glaficrs. 54. ^Horners, 55. Farriers. 
36. '* J'avio'.irs. 57. I.oriniers. 58. Apothecaries. 59. Shipwrights. Co. *Sjrec- 

t.icle-makcrs. 6;. ^Clock-makers. 62. *Glovers. 6j. *Comb-makcrs. 64. *F(‘lt- 
makers. 65. Frame-work Knitters. 66. ^Silk-Throwers. 67. Cannon. 68. *Phi- 
r.u;kers. Cg. Needle-makers. 70. Gardeners. 71. Soap-makers. 72. Thi-Prate 
Workers. 73. Whecl-wrights. 74. Dillillcrs. 75. Hat band-makers. 76. Fattcu- 
makers. 77. Glafs-feilers. 78. Tobacco-pipe-makers. 79. Coach and Cnarh-harncis 
nnikvrs. 8c. Gun makers. 81. Gold and Silver Wire-Urawers. 83. *"Long-liaw- 
Srring makers. 83. Card makers. 84. Fan-makers. 

"l iu: companies marked with an * before them have no livery-men, and all the five- 
men of tile reft are not upon the livery, that, is, intiiled to wear the gowns belonging 
to the reji-iiv uve companies, and vote in elections, but a felccl number of freemen onl ’. 
Every company is a dillincl corporation, being incorporated by grants iroin the crown, 
or a& of parliament, and having certain rules, liberties, ami privileges, for the better 
llinport and government of their feveral trades and myfterics : many of th.m are en¬ 
dowed with lands to a great value, and have their mailers, wardens, aflilhmts, clerks, 
and oil:er ofticers, to direct: and regulate their affairs, and to jvrirain and punifh abides 
incident to their feveral Hades: .and wIuti any dilpuus arife concerning the duo e.KC- 
cuiion of tlu.fe charters, ilie lurd-mayor has a fuprcnie power to determine the cafe and 
to pimiih the offenders. 

The military government of the city of .T.oncion is lodged in the lieutenancy, con- 
fifting of the lord-mayor, aldermen, mid otl’.er principal' cilii-rens, who receive their 
aiuhority from his majeily’s commitiion, wliich he revokes and alters as often as he 


fees lit: thefe have under ih ar coimru.nd dx reginumts of foot, vii:. i. The Wliite. 
2. 'J'he Orange. 3. The Yr’llow. 4, The Jiiue. 5. I'he Green. .-\nd 6. The 
Roll ]?|’gimciit. tn every one' of which mv eight comp: n.ies. eo’i.'k’i’V; of one hundred 
and fifiy men each; in all, fevm fhouran:! t .io innuircdi men: bilid.s wliich there is 
a kind of independent company, called artlii.nv conv'cny, conlifting of feveu or 
eight hundred vohmrcers, whok ikill hi iuiSi!;::)' diicijuiue is nnicli adjniivd by t.heir 
fellow-citizens. h’hefe c.\;crcirj fivqKcntiy in tiic dirrillcry-groand, engage in moei; 
fights and ficges, and ftorin the duin.-iJi;.: wi:;: gr-'at addrefs.' 

I'he tower-luimlets, if has been (.'l*fer\ cd. alro.nly, arc comiir.mdcd by the IJout-enant 
ofthetovver, and confift of two regiments of fool, eigi.t hundred cacii: fo that the 
whole;militia of Londuji, cxclufivc of •Vcftnui.ifter andSwuli'.v.ar::, antoinr. to near ten 
thoufamf men. ^ • 

London, like other cilies of the kingdom, is, or ought to b'l gowntc 1 by itsbifhop 
infpiriiuals; (Jiough his authority is very little regarded at prefent. d he juftices of 



paid for licenfing acommoh alehoul'c. A clergymati indeed cannot b’e infilled to a be- 
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neflce, without being, iia fome mcafure, fubjeft to his diocefan; but he may throw off 
his gown, and afTemblea congregation that lhall bc‘‘much tnorc beneficial to him, and 
propagate what doi 5 lrincs he ices lit (as is evident in the cafe of orator Henley) : but to 
pntceed. 

'I’he diocefe of London is in (ho province of Canferbiirv', and comprehends tJiccoun* 
tics of Middlefcx ;iihl i'.ff'x, and part of llcvlfordlhire; the BrilHh plantatiojis in Amc~ 
rica are alfo fuhicct to '.his biUwp. * 0 the cathedral of St. Paul’s bchngsa dean, three 

relidcntiarics, a trea/hnr, chancellor, precen/or, and thirty ptx 'h-ndaries. The bilhop of 
London takes place next to the archbilhop.s of Canterbury and York, but his revenues 
arc not equal to thofe of Durham or Wincheller. 'I'he deanery of St. Paul’s is fiiid to be 
worth a thoufand pounds per and each of the refidentiaries about ihree hundred 

pounds per annum. 

The parities within the walls of London arc nincty-feven ; but levcral of thorn having 
been united lince the fire, there ai'e at prefent but fixty-lwo parilli churches, and conle- 
quently the fame number of parilli-prieAs : the revenues of thefe gentlemen are feldoiu 
lefs than tool, per annum, and none more than 200/. per annum. They appear to be 
niofl of them about 150/. per annum, befides their fevera! parfonage-houfes and furplicc- 
fees ; and molt of them have ledurefljips in town, or livings in the country, or fome 
other fpiritual preferment of equal value. 

The city of Wellminftcr, the weftorn part of the town, conics next under confidera- 
tion which received its name from the abbey or minller fituated to the weftward of Lon¬ 
don. 'I’his city, if we comprehend the dillritt or liberties belonging to it, lies along the 
banks of the 'I'haincs in the form of a bow or crefeent, extending from Temple-bar in 
the eaft to Mill-bank in the fouth weft; the infide of this bow being about a yiile and a 
half in length, and the outfide two miles and a half at Icaft; the breadth, one place with 
another, from the Thames to the fields on the north-weft fide of the town, about a 
mile ; and I am apt to think a fquare of two miles in length and one in breadtii, would 
contain all the buildings within the liberty of Weftminfter. That part of the town which 
is properly called the city of Weftininfler, contains no more than St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s parilhes, which form a triangle, one fide whereof extends from Whitehall to Pe- 
terborough-houfe on Mill bank, another fide reaches from Peterborough-houl'e to Staf¬ 
ford houfe, or Tart-hall, at the weft end of the Park, and the third fide extends from 
Staflbrd-houfe to Whitehall; the circumference of the whole being about two miles. 
'I’his fpot of ground, it is faid, was anciently an ifland, a branch of the Thames r^mning 
through the Park from weft to call,'and falling into the main river again about White¬ 
hall, which ifland was originally called Thorncy ifland, from the woods and bullies that 
covered it; the abbey or minftel' alfo was at firft called Thorney-abbey or minftcr, from 
the ifland on which it flood. , 

St. James’s park is fomething more than a mile in circumference, and the form pretty 
near oval; about the middle of it runs a canal 280b feet in length, and too in breadth, 
and near it are feveral other waters, which form an ifland that has good cover for the 
breeding and harbouring wild ducks and other water-fowl; on the ifiand alfo is a pretty 
houfe and garden, fcaiVe vifible to the company in the park; on the north fid? are fc- 
vcral fine walks of elms and limej half a mile in length, of which the l^all is one ; the 
palace of St. James’s, Marlborough-houfe, and the fine buildings in th^ ftreet called 
Pall-mall, adorn thjs fide of the Park ; at the eaft end is a view of the Admiralty, a 
magnificent edifice, lately built with brick and ftone j the Horfe-guardsf, the Banquetting- 

« 

By patent fioin King George 1, * • 
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6 oufe, the moft elegant fabrick in the l^ingdom, with the treafury and the fine buildings 
about the Cockpit; and between thefe and the end of the grand canal is a fpacious pa¬ 
rade, where the horfe and foot guards rendezvous every morning before tliey mount 
their refpedive guards. 

On the fouth fide of the Park run fiiady walks of trees from oafi: to weft, parallel 
almofi to the canal, and walks on the north j adjoining to which arc the fumptiious 
hovfes in Queen Urcct, Quecn-fqvare, &c. inhabited by people of quality : and the 
weft end of the Park is adorned with the Duke of Buckingham’s beautiful feat. Bur 
what renders St. James’s park one of the moft delightful feenes in nature, is the variety 
of living objefts which is met with here; for befiJes the deer and w'ild-fowl, common to 
other parks, befides the water, fine walks, and the elegant buildings that furround it, hi¬ 
ther the politeft part of the Britifli nation of both fexes frequently refort in the fpring, 
to take the benefit of the evening air, and enjoy the moft agreeable converfation ima¬ 
ginable: and thofe who have a tafte for martial mufiek, and thelhining equipage of the 
ibldiery, will find their eyes and ears agreeably entertained by the horfe and foot guards 
every morning. 

'J'hbSanftuary, or the Abbey-yard, is a large open fquare, between King-ftrcct and 
the Catclioufe, north-weft of the Abbey, and was called the Sanftuary, bccaufeany per- 
fon who came within thefe limits was entitled to the privilege of fanckuary, that is, he 
was not liable to be apprehended by any officers ofjufticc. 

1 his privilege, it is Itu'd, was firft granted to the Abbey by Seberf, king of the Faft 
Saxons, incrotifed by King Edgar, and confirmed by Edward the Confcllbr, by the fol¬ 
lowing charter: 

‘ Ed ward,, by the grace of God, king ofEngliflimen ; I make it to be known to all 

* generations of the world after me, that, by fpecial commandment of our holy father 
‘ Pope Leo, I have renewed and honoured the holy church of the bitfl'ed apoftle St. 

‘ Peter of Weftminfter j and I order and eftablifli for ever, that what perfon, of what 
‘ coi:dition or eftate foever he be, from whcnccfoevcr he come, or for what ofl'ence or 
‘ caufe it be, cither for his refuge in the faid holy place, he is affured of his liie, liberty 
‘ and limbs: and over this, I forbid, under pain of everlafting damnation, that no mi- 

* nifter of mine, or any of my fuccellbrs, intermeddle with any of the goods, lands, and 

* poffeffions of the laid perfons taking the faid fanftuary : for I have taken their goods 
‘ and iivclodc into my fpecial proteclion. And therefore I grant to evci^, each of them, 

‘ in as much as my terreftrial power may fuflice, all manner of freedom of joyous liberty. 

‘ And w hofoever prefumes, or doth contrary to this my grant, I will he lol'e his name, 

‘ worlliip, dignity, and power; and that with the great traitor Judas tliat betraid our Sa- 

* viour, he be in the eferlafting fire of hell. And I will and ordain, that this my grant 

* endure as long as there remaineth in» England, either love or dread of clirillian 
‘ name.’ 

This privilege of fanduary, as far as ft related to traitors, murderers, and felons, was 
in a groat meafure abolilhed, by a ftatute of the Henry VIII: and in the beginning of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, every debtor, who fled to fanduary, to fhclter himfelf 
from his creditors, ^vas obliged to take tm oath of the following tehour, viz. I'liat he 
did not claim the privilege of fanduary to defraud agy one of his goods, debts, 
or money *, but only for the fccurity of his perfon, until he fhould be able to pay his 
creditors. , 

'I'hat he would give in a true particular of his debts ancl;credits. 

*l hat'he w ould endeavour to pay his debts as foon as poffible., 

'i’hat he would be prefent at the abbey at morning aftd evening prayen 
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That he would demean himfolf honeftly and quietly, avoid fufpefted houfes, unlawful 
games, banquetting, and riotous company. ' 

I'hat he would wear no weapon, or be out of his lodging before fun-iife, or after 
fun-lct, nor depart out of the precinct of the fanftuaiy, without the leave of the dean, 
or archdeacon in his abfence. 

I'hat lie would bo obedient to the dean and the officers of the boiifc. 

y\nd ]a/Hy, That if he lliould break his oath in any particular, he ffiould nor claim the 
privilege of liinduary. 

And if any creditor could make it appear, that he bad any money, goods, or chat¬ 
tels, that were not contained in the particular gi\'t*n in to the dean and the church, the 
fanduary-man was to be imprifened till he came to an agreement with bis cre¬ 
ditors. 

. 'J’he Abbey-church of St. Peter at tVe/lminfler appears to be very ancient, though 
far from being fo ancient as is vulgarly reported. 

Some relate, witliout any authority to fupport tfie conjedurc, that it was founded in 
the days of the Apoftles by St. Peter himfelf: others that it was ereded by King Lucius 
about the year 170. iind by fome it is faid to have been built by King Sebert, the irrlt 
chridian King of tlie Eaft-Saxons (Eil'ex and Middlesex) amo 611.—But I take it for 
granted the church was not built before the convent or abbey it belonged to: People 
dill nor ufc to build churches at a diftance from towns, unlofs for the fcrvicc of convents 
or religious houfes ; but neither in the limes of the apoftlos, or in the fuppofed reign 
of King Lucius, in the fecond century, was there any fuch thing as a convent in England, 
or perhaps in any part of Chriflendom. During the dominion of the Saxons in this 
iflaud, monadtrics indeed were erected here, and in many other kingdqins in great 
abundance; and as the monks generally chofe thick woods or other folitafy places for 
their rcliJcnce, where they could meet with a fpot of ground fitter lor their j)urpofc 
than this woody ifland called Thorney, then deftitute of inhabitants ? But I am inclined 
to think, tiiat neither this or any other monaflcry was ereded in South Britain till the 
fcvtnih centuiy, after Auftin the monk came into England. As to the tradition of its 
having been built upon the ruins of the temple of Apolio, deftroyed by an earthquake, I 
do not doubt but the monks were very ready to propagate a fable of this kind, who 
formed fo many others, to fhevv the triumphs of chriftianity over paganifm, and to induce 
their profelytes tobciievc, that heaven miraculoufly inicrpofed in their favour, by cartli- 
quakes, dorms, and ctlier prodigies. But to proceed: when the convent wa^ erected, 

1 make no doubt, that there was a*church or chapel built as ufual, for the fcrvicc of the 
monks; but it is evident from hidory, that the dimenfioiis of the fird or fecond church 
that dood here, were not comparable to thofe of the prefent churc^.i. 

Wc may rely upon it, that about the year 8^0, there was a church and convent in 
the ifland of Thorney ; becaufe about that time London being in the polTeflioii of the 
Danes, the convent was dc.'lroyed by them, (not in the year 659, as fome writers have 
affirmed, bccaufe the Danes did not invade England till near 200 years afterwards.) 'I'he 
abbey lay in ruins about an huncLred years; when king Edgar, at the indance of Dun- 
dan, abbot of Glaffunbury, (and afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury) rcbiftlt this and 
feyeral other monadcries, about the year 960. Edward the Confedbr, a devout Prince, 

• enlarged this church andmonaftery, in which he placed the Benedidine,monks, ordered 
the regalia to be kept by the fathers of the convent, and fucceeding kings to be crowned 
- here, as William*the Conquefor, :md fevcral other Englifh monarths afterwards were, 
mod of them cnricl\ing this ftbey with large revenues; but King Henry III. ofderdd 
the church built, by, Edw*ard the Gonfeflbr to be pulled down, and creded the prefeut* 

magnificent • 
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magnificent fabrick in the room of it, of which he laid the firfl. ftone about the year 
1245 * 

That admired piece of architedure at the eafl: end, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
was built by Henry VII. anno i J02, and from the founder is iifDally called Henry 
the Vllth’s chapel. Hei-e moft of the Englifli monarchs fmee that time have been in¬ 
terred. 

'I'he dimenfionvsof the abbey church, according to the new furvey, are as follow, viz. 
The length of the church, from the weft end of it to the eaft end of St. Edward’s cha¬ 
pel, is 354 feet, the breadth of the weft end 6 € feet, the breadth of the crofs ifle, from 
north to fouth, 189 feet, the height of the middle roof 92 feet, the diftance from the 
weft end of the church to the choir, 162 feet, and from the weft end to the crols ifle 
f 72 o feet, the dillancc from the caft end of St. Edward’s chapel to the weft ejid of Hriuj. 
Vllth’s chapel, 36 feet, and the length of lienry Vllth’s chapel 99 fc.t: fo that the 
length of the whole building is 489 feet, the breadth of Henry Vihh’s chapel 66 feet, 
and the height 54 feet. The nave and crofs iftes of the abbey-church are fupported by 
fifty flender pillars of Suflbx marble, bcfides forty-five denii-piliars or pilafters. There 
are an upper and lower range of windows, being ninety-four in number, thofo at the 
four ends of the crofs very fpacious. All which, with the arches, roofs, doors. Sec. are 
of the ancient Gothick order. Above the chapiters the pillars fpread into I' v ■.•;.! -mi- 
cylindrical branches, forming and adorning the arches of the pillars, and thole o f the 
roofs of the ifles, which are three in number, running from caft to well, and a croft ifie 
running from north to fouth. The choir is paved with black and white marble, in which 
are 28 (tails on the north fide, as many on the fouth, and eight at the weft end; (roin 
the choir we afeend by feveral fteps to a moft magnificent marble altar-piece, u liich 
would be efteemed a betiuty in an Italian church. 

Beyond the altar is King Edward the Confeftbr’s chapel, fiirrounded with eleven or 
twelve other chapels replcniftied with monuments of the Britilb nobility, fora pariicular 
whereof I refer the reader to the antiquities of St. Peter’s, or the abbey-church of Weft- 
minfter, by J. Crull, M. D. Lond. 1711. 8vo. and tho feveral fupplemeats printed lince, 
and (hall only take notice of thole of the kings and queens in the chapel of St. Edward 
the ConfelTor, which are as follow, viz. Edward I, king of England, Ilenr)^ 111 , Matilda 
wife of Henry I, queen Eleanor wife of Edward I. St. Edward the CniifeUbr, and 
queen Edith a his wife, Henry V, and queen Catharine of Valois his wife, Ed uinl III, 
and quedh Philippa his wife, Richard II, and queen Anne his wife : and on the fouth fide 
of the choir king Sebert, and queen Anneof Cleve, wife to Henry VIIE Eaft of St. 
Edward’s chapel is that of Henry VII, ticdicated to the bleffod virgin Mary, to which wc 
afeend by twelve ftone ifeps. At tiie weft end whereof are three brazen doors findy 
wrought, which give an entrance into it.* The (lalls on the north and fouth fides are 
cxquilitely carved. The roof is fupportqd by twelve pillars and arch s of the Gotliick 
order, abounding with enri^j^ents of carved figures, fruit, kc. At the eaft end is a 
fpacious window with ftained glafs ; befides which, there are thirteen other windows 
above, and as many below on the north and fouth fides. Under cash of the thirteen 
uppennoft windows »rc five figures placed in niches, reprefenting kings, queens, bilhops,- 
&c. and under them the figures of as many angels foppotting imperial crowms. 1 he 
roof, which is all Itone, is divided into fixteen circles curiouHy wrought, and is the ad¬ 
miration of all that fef it. • • • . 

'yie outfide of this chapel was adorned with fourteen tftw'ors, tlyee figures being 
placed in*niches on each of thqpif which were formerly, much aflmircdj Jliut the ftone 
decaying and mouldering away, tlicy make but an tdd ippciirancc at prefent. 

'la . 
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In this chapel have been interred mort: of the^Fnglilh kings fince Richard the 3d, 
whofe tombs arc no fniall ornament to it, particularly that of Henry VII. the founder, 
which Hands in the middle of the area towards the eaft end. 

The tomb Is compofed of a curious pedeltal, whofe ndes are adorned with various 
figures, as the north with thofc of fix men, the eaft with thofe of two cupids fupporting 
the king’s arms and an imperial crown j on thefouth fide alfo fix figures circuinfcribcJ 
(as thole on tlic north fide) with circles of curious workmanftiip, the inoft eaflerly of 
which contains the figure of an angel treading on a dragon : here is alfo a woman and 
a child, feeming to allude to Rev. xii. and on the weft end the figure of a rofe and an 
imperial crown, fupported with thofe of a dragon and a greyhound: on the tomb are 
the figures of the king and queen, lying at full length, with four angels, one at each 
angle of the tomb, all very finely done in brafs. 

The fereen or fence is alfo of folid brafs, very flrong and fpacious, being in length 
19 feet, in breadth 11, and the altitude ii, adorned with 42 pillars and tlieir arches; 
alfo 20 fmallcr hollow columns and their arches in the front of the former, and joined 
at the cornilh, on which cornilh is a kind of acroteria, enriched with rofes and port- 
cullifes interchanged in the upper part, and with the fmall figures of dragons and grey¬ 
hounds (the fupporters aforefaid) in the lower part: and at each of the four angles is a 
ftrong pillar made open or hollow, compofed in imitation of diaper and Gothick arch¬ 
work ; the four fuies have been adorned with 32 figures of men about a cubit high, 
placed in niches, of which there are only feven left, the reft being ftolen away (one 
Raymond, about the 1 ith of Queen Elizabeth, having been twice indided for the iame;) 
and about the middle of the upper part of each of the four fides is a fpacious branch 
adorned with the figure of a rofe, where might on occafion be placed lamps. This 
admirable piece of art is open at top, and has two portals, one on the north, the 
other on the fouth fide, all of fine brafs. 

This royal founder’s epitaph. 

Septimus Henricus tuniulo requiefeU in ijio^ 

Qtd regum fplendor., lumen & orbis erai. 

Rexy Virgily if fapiensy comes virtutis amatufy 
Egregiusformuy ftrenttus atquepotens. 

Qjui peperit paccm regnoy qui bella peregit 
Plurinuiy qui viBorfemper ab hofte redit; 

Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas. 

Regibus Sff cunBisy fadere junBus erat. 

Quifacrum hoc Jlruxit templuniy Jiatuitq ; fepttlchrum 
Pro fCy proque fua conjugCy froque domo- • 

h^Jlra decern atq; annos, trcskplus compleverit annosy 
Nam iribus oBenis regia feeptra tuHi; 

Quindecies Dotnini centenusfiuxerat annusy ^ 

Currebat nonusy cum venit arat dies ; 

Septima ter menfts lux tunc fulgebat Aprilis., 

* Cum clauftt fummum tanta corona diem. 

Nulla dedere prius tantum fibi feecula regem 
AngliUy vix ftmilem pofteriora dabunt, 

4 , 

Septimus bic Jitus ejl Henricus gloria regum 
CunBfirumi ipftus qui tempejlate fuerunp ; 
ingemo atq; eptbus gpftarum Ssf nomine rerumi 

Accejfcre 
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Acceffere quibuf naturec dona benigm •• 

Front is honos facies augujla heroica forma ; 

JunEtaque ti f navis conjux per pulchra pudica^ 

Ft facunda fuit; fdices prole parenic;^ 

Hcnricum qtiibus oEtuvum terra Anglia debet. 

Under the figure of tlie king. 

Wcfacet Henricus ejus siominis feptimus,, Anglia quondam irx, Edmundi Richmondia 
comitis filius., qtiidie 22 Aug. Rex creatus, Jiutimpoji apudWejimonaJleriuni die 30 Odob. 
enronatur 1485. Moritur deinde 2t die Aprilis anno atat. regnavit annos 2 ‘^y menfes 

8, minus uno die. 

Under the queen’s figure. 

Hie facet regina Elizabethay Edvardi quarti quondam regis flia^ Ed-vardi quinti regis 
quondam nominator foror: Henrici feptimi olipi regis confux, atq; Henries oEfavi regis mater 
inclyta; ohiit autem fuumdiem in turri Londoniarum die fecund. Feb. anno Domini 1502, 
37 anuorum at ate funbfa. 

The modern tombs hi the abbey, bed worth the viewing, are thofe of the duke of 
Newcaftle, bn the left hand as we enter the nort|i door, of Sir Ifaac Newton, at the 
weft end of the choir, of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. fecretary Graggs at the weft 
end of the abbey, of Mr. Prior among the poets at the door which faces the Old Palace- 
yard, of the duke of Buckingham in Henry the Vllth’s chapel, and that of Dr. Cham¬ 
berlain on the north fide of the choir: moft of thefe arc admirable pieces of fculpture, 
and (hew that the ftatuary’s art is not entirely loft in this country j though it inuft be 
confeflfed the Englilh fa I fiiort of the Italians in this fcience. 

Weftminfter-hall is one of the largefl: rooms in Europe, being two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, fixty-fix feet broad, and ninety feet high. The walls are 
of ftone, the windows of the Gothick for^ the floor ftone, and the roof of timber 
covered with lead; and having not one pillar in it, is fnpported by buttrefles. It is 
ufually obferved, that there are no cobwebs ever feen in this hall, and the reafon given 
for this is, that the timber of which the roof is compofed is Irifli oak, in which fpiders 
will not harbour; but I am inclined to believe this is a faff not to be depended on, for 
I find the timber for rebuilding and repairing the palace of Weftminfter in the reign of 
Richard III. was brought from the forefts in Eflex ; and as there is no colour from 
hiflory te furmife that the timber of this hall was Irifli oak, fo is there no imaginable 
reafon why timber ftiould be fetched from another kingdom for the repair of the hall, 
when the counties of MIddlefex and ElTex were great part of them foreft, and afforded 
timber enough to hafe built twenty fuch places; and we find, that the timber of the 
Effex forefts was in faft applied to the nepairs of this palace ; for it cannot be pretended 
that the prefent roof is the fame that was erefted by William Rufus wdicn it was firft 
built, it appearing that R^hard II. about the year 1397, caufed the old roof to be 
taken down, and a new otb made (as has been obferved already) and this is probably 
the fame we now fee. Here arc hung up as trophies, 138 colours, and 34 ftandards, 
taken from the French and BavdHans at Hockftet, anyto 1704. 

The Houfe of Lords, or chamber where the peers aff«mble in parliament, is fituatcd 
between the Old Palace-prd and the Thames. It is a fpacious room, of an oblong 
form, at the fouth end whereof is the .king’s throne, to which he afeends by ffeveral 
fteps: on the right hand of the throne is a feat for the pririce of Wales, and on the left 
another for the princes of the blood, and behind the throme th# CSat& of the peers under 
age. ‘ -• • • 

vpL. II. H On 
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On the call fide of the houfe, to the right of the throne, fit the archbifhops and 
bifliops; on the oppofite fide of the houfe nt the dukes, marquiffes, earls, and 
vifeounts j and on forms croffing the area, the barons under the degree of vifcounls. 

Before the throne are three wool-facks, or broad feats fluffed with wool, to put the 
legiflaturc in mind, it is fiiid, that the right management of this trade is of the lafl im¬ 
portance to the kingdom. On the firft of thefe wool-facks, next to the tlirone, fits the 
lord chancellor, or keeper, who is.fpeaker of the houfe of peers; and on the other 
two, the lord chief juftices, and the refl of the judges, with the inafter of the rolls, and 
the other mafters in chancery: about the middle of the houfe, on the eaft fide, is a 
chimney, where a fire is ufually kept in the winter; and towards the north, or lower 
end of the houfe, is a bar that runs crol's it, to which the commons advance when they 
bring up bills or impeachments, or when the king fends for them, and without this bar 
the counfel and witneffes rtand at trials before the peers. The houfe is at prefent hung 
with tapeftry, containing the hiftory of the defeat of the Spanifh Armada, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, anno 1588. 

The houfe or chamber where the commons affemble, is to the northward of the 
Houfe of Lords, and ftands eafl and weft, as the other does north and fouth. The 
room is pretty near fquare, and towards the upper end is the fpeaker’s armed chair, to 
which he afeends by a ftep or two; before it is a table, where the clerks fit, on which 
the mace lies when the fpeaker is in the chair, and at other times the macc is laid under 
tlie table. On the north and fouvh fides, and at 'the weft end, are feats gradually af- 
cendin^ as in a theatre, and between the feats at the weft end is the entrance by a pair 
of folding doors. There are galleries alfo on the north, fouth, and weft, where 
llrangers are frequently admitted to hear the debates. 

This room was anciently a chapel, founded by King Stephen about the year 1141, 
and dedicated to the bleffed Virgin ; however, it obtained the name of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. It was rebuilt by King Edward HI. anno 1347, who placed in it a dean, 12 
fecular canons, 13 vicars, 4 clerks, 5 chorifters, a verger, and a keeper of the cha¬ 
pel, and built them a convent, which extended along the Thames, endowing it with 
large revenues, which at the diffolution of monaftcries in the reign of Edward VI. 
amounted to near eleven thoufand pounds per annum. Alraoft ever fince the diffo¬ 
lution, this chapel has been converted to the ufe we find it at prefent, viz. for the 
teffion of the lower houfe of parliament, who, before that time, ufually affembled in 
the chapter-houfe belonging to the abbey, when the parliament met at Wcftrninfter. 
The painted chamber lies between the houfe of lords and the houfe of commons, and 
here the committees of both houfes ufually meet at a conference; but neither this or 
the other remaining apartments of this palace of Weftminfter, have any thing in theu> 
that merit a particular defeription. * 

The open place ufually called Charing-crofs, from a fine crofs which ftcod there 
before the grand rebellion, is of a triangular form, having the Pall-mall and the Hay- 
market on the north-weft, the Strand on the eaft, and the fireet before Whitehall on 
the fouth. In the middle of this fpace is ereded a brazen equeftrian ftatue of King 
Charles I. looking towards the place where that prindfe was murdered by the rebels, 
who had erefted a fcafibld fou that purpofe before the gates of his own palace. This 
ftatue is erefted on a ftone pedeftal 17 feet high, enriched with his .majefty’s arms, 
trophy-work, palm-branches, & c. inclofed witji an iron palifade, and was ereded by 
King Charles II. after his reft?>ration. The brick buildings fouth-ekft of Charing-crofs 
are moftly beautiful hnd unifoiim, and the king’s ftablesm the Meufe, which lie. norfh 
of it, and are n6w magnificently fiebui^ding of hewn ftone, will probably make Charing- 
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crofs as fine a place as any we have ia town j* efpecially as it (lands upon an fethinencc 
overlooking Whitehall. 

The Banqueting houfe (lands on the cad fide of the (Ireet adjoining to the great gate 
of Whitehall on the fouth. This edifice is built of hewn (lone, and confifts of on6 
(lately room, of an oblong form, upwards of forty feet in height, the length and 
breadth proportionable, having galleries round it on the infide, the ceiling beautifully 
painted by that celebrated hiflory-paintcr Sir Peter Paul Reubens : it is adorned on thC 
outfide with a lower and upper range of columns of the lonick and Corapofite orders, 
ihcir capitals enriched with fruit, foliage, &c. the inter-columns of the upper and lower 
range, being handfome faflted windows. It is furrounded on the top with (lone rails or 
ballifters, and covered with lead. 

St. James’s Palace, where the royal family now refides in the wintw feafon, (lands 
pleafanily upon the north fide of the Park, and has feveral noble rooms in it, but is an 
irregular building, by no means fuitable to the grandeur of the Britilh monarch its 
mailer. In the front next St. James’s (Irect, there appears little more than an old 
gate houfe, by which wc enter a litt’e fquare court, with a piazza on the weft, fide of 
it leading to the grand (lair cafe ; and there arc two other courts beyond, which have 
not much the air of a prince’s palace. This palace was an hofpital, fuppreffed by 
Henry VIII. who built this edifice in the room of it. 

But the houfe mod admired for its fituation, is that of the duke of Buckingham at 
the wed end of the Park; in the front of which, towards the Mall and the grand canal, 
is a fpacious court, the offices on each fide having a communication with the houfe by 
two little bending piazzas and galleries that form the wings. This front is adorned 
with two ranges of piladers of the Corinthian and Tufean orders, and over them is an 
acroteria of figures, reprefenting Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, and Liberty, and under 
them this infeription in large golden characters, viz. SIC SITI LiPTANTVR LARES, 
Thus fituated, may the houfhold gods rejoice. 

Behind the houfe is a fine garden and terras, from whence there is a profped of the 
adjacent country, which gave occafion to another infeription on the houfe on that fide, 
viz. RVS IN VRBE, intimating, that it has the advantages both of city and country; 
above which are figures reprefenting the four feafons. The hall is paved W’ith marble, 
and adorned with pilafters, the intercolumns exquifite paintings in great variety ; and 
on a pededal, near the foot of the grand Hair cafe, is a marble figure of Cain kil ing 
his brother Abel; the whole (Irudiire exceeding magnificent, rich, and beautiful, but 
efpecially in the fmilhing and furniture. 

Grofvenor or Gravenor-fquare is bounded on the north by Oxford road, on the ead 
by Hanover fquare, Ijy May-fair on the fouth, and by Hyde-park on the well; the area 
whereof contains about five acres of gftmnd, in which is a large garden laid out into 
walks, and adorned with an equeftriap dafue of King George 1 . gilded with gold, and 
(landing on a pededal, in the center of the garden, the whole furrounded witli palli- 
fades placed upon a dwarf wall. The buildings generally are the moll magnificent we 
meet within this great town ; though the fronts of the houfes ape not all alike, for 
fome of them ar^ intirely of Hone, others of brick and Hone, and others of rubbed 
brick, with only their quoins, facios, window's and do«r cafes of Hone ; fome of them 
are adorned wirfi Hone columns of the feveral orders, while others have only plain 
fronts { but they a^;e fo far uniform as»to be all falhed, and of pretty near an equal 
lyight. To the kitchens and offices, which have little paved yards with vaults before 
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them, they defcend by twelve or fifteen fleps, and thefe yards are defended by an high 
palifade ot iron. ^ Every houfe has a garden behind it, and many of them coach-houfes 
mtd ftables adjoining ; and others have ftables near the fquare, in a place that has ob* 
#ined the name of Grofvenor-Meufe. The finifliing of the houfes within is equal to the 
figure they make without; the fiair-cafes of fome of them I faw were inlaid, and perfect 
cabinet-work, and the paintings on the roof and fides by the beft hands. ‘ The apart¬ 
ments ufually confifi: of a long range of fine rooms, equally commodious and beautiful j 
none of the houfes are without two or three (lair-cafes for the convenience of the family. 
The grand (lair-cafe is generally in the hall or faloon at the entrance. In (hort this 
fquare may well be looked upon as the beauty of the town, and thofe who have not feen 
it cannot have an adequate idea of the place. 

Thecityof Weftminfter at this day confifts of the parifhes of St. Margaret and St. 
John the Evangelift, and the liberties of Weftminfter, viz. St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
St. Mary le Savoy, St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement’s Danes, St. Paul’s Covent-garden, 
St. James’s Weftminfter, St. George’s Hanover-fquare, and St. Anne’s Weftminfter; 
all under the government of the dean and chapter of Weftminfter, and their fubordinate 
officers j or rather, of a high (leward, and fuch other officers as are appointed by them ; 
for fince the reformation, the dean and chapter feem'to have delegated their civil power 
to fuch officers as they eleft for life, who are not*accountable to, or liable to be difplaced 
by them, nor are they liable to forfeit their offices, but for fuch offences as a private 
man may lofe.his eftate, namely, for high-treafon, felony, &c. as happened in the cafe of 
their high-fteward, the duke of Ormond, upon whofe attainder, the dean and chapter 
proceeded to a new eleflion. 

The next officer to the high-fteward is the deputy-fteward, appointed by the high- 
fteward, and confirmed by the dean and chapter, who is ufually a gentleman learned in 
ihe_ law, being judge of tneir court for trial of civil aflions between party and party, 
which is held ufually on Wcdnefday every week. They have alfo a court-leet, held an¬ 
nually on St. Thomas’s-day, for the choice of officers, and removal of nuifances. The 
deputy-fteward fuppliesthe place of (heriff of Weftminfter, except in the return of mem¬ 
bers of parliament, which is done by the high-bailiflT, an officer nominated by the dean 
and chapter, and confirmed by the high-fteward. The high-bailiff alfo is entitled to all 
fines, forfeitures, waifs and ftrays in Weftminfter, which makes it a very profitable poll. 

The high-coiiftable, chofen by the burgeftes at their court-leet, and approved by the 
(leward or his deputy, is an officer of fome confideration in this city alfo, to whom all the 
reft of the conftablcs are fubjerf. * 

The burgelTes are fixteen in number, feven for the city, and nine for the liberties of 
Weftminfter, appointed by the high-fteward or his deputy, every one of whom has his 
affiftant, and has particular wards or diftri£ls i «out of thefe burgelTes are chofen two 
chief burgelTes, one for the city, the other for the liberties. The dean, high (leward, or 
his deputy, the bailiff's and burgelTes, or a quoruih of them, are empowered to make by¬ 
laws, and take cognizance of fmall offences, within the city and liberties of Weftmin¬ 
fter. But I look upon it, that the juftices of peace for Weftminfter, have in^i great 
meafure fuperfeded'the authority of the burgelTes (except as to weights, mcafures, and 
nuifances) by virtue of whofe Yarrants, all petty olTenders almoft are apprehended and 
fent to Tothill-fields Bridewell; and for higher olFences, the fame juftices commit cri¬ 
minals to Newgate, or the Gatehoufe, who rejceive their trials before commilfioners 
of' oyer and terminer at ^he Old-Bailey, as notorious crimifials in the city of 
London do; an.’. To far^he two united cities maybe faid to be under the fame goverift- 
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The predtift of St. Martin’s le Gnipd in London, is deemed a part .of the' city of 
Weftminfter, and the inhabitants vote in the eleftions of members of parliament for 
Weftminfter. 

The ecclefiaflScal government of the city of Weftminfter is in the dean and chapter,, 
whofe comnuffary has the jurifdidtfon in all ecclefiaftical caufes, and the probate of wills; 
from whom there lies no appeal to the archbifliop of Canterbury, or other fpirltual judge, 
but to the king in Chancery alone, who upon fuch appeal iffues a commilfion under the 
great feal of England, conftifuting a court of delegates to determine the caufe finally. 

I next proceed to furvey the out*pari(hes in the countv of MiddlefeX and Surrey, 
which are comprehended within the bills of mortality, ana efteemed part of this great 
town: and firft, St. Giles's in the Fields contains thefe chief ftreets and places; Great 
Lincoln's Inn-Fields, part of Lincoln's-Inn Garden, Tumftile, Whetftone-Park, part of 
High-Holbom, part of Duke-ftreet, Old and New Wild-ftreet, Princes-ftreet, Queen- 
ftreet, part of Drury-lane, Brownlow-ftreet, Bolton-ftreet, Caftle-ftreet, King ftreet, the 
Seven-dials, orfeven (Irpets comprehending Earl-ftreet, Queen-ftreeti White-Lion-ftreet,- 
and St. Andrew's-ftreet, Monmouth-flreet, the eaft fide' of Hog-lane, Stedwell-ftreet, 
and Staig-ftreet.* 

Great Lincoln's-Inn Fields or Square contsuns about ten acres of ground, and is forne- 
thing longer than it is broad, the longeft fides extending from eaft to weft: the build¬ 
ings on the weft and fouth generally make a grand figure. 

In the parifh of St. Sepulchre, which is without the liberties of the city of London, 
we meet with Hicks’s-hall and the Charter-houfe. 

Hicks’s-hall is fituated in the middle of St. John's-ftreet, towards the fouth end, and is 
the feflions-houfe for the jiiftices of peace of the county of Middlefex, having been 
erefted for this end anno 1612,by SirBaptiftHicks, a mercer inCheapfide, then ajuftice of 
the peace. The juftices before holding their feflions at the Caftle-Inn nearSmithfield-bars. 

To the eaftward of Hicks’s-hall flood the late diflblved monaftery of the Charter- 
houfe, founded by Sir Walter Maxmy, a native of the Low-Countries, knighted 
by King Edward III. for fervices done to this crown probably in the wars againft France. 

Sir Walter Manny at firft erefted only a chapel, and afligned it to be the burial- 
place of all ftrangers; but in the year 1371, Sir Walter founded a monaftery of Car- 
thufian monks here, transferring to thefe fathere thirteen acres and a rood of land, with 
the faid chapel: The revenues of which convent, on the diflblution of monafterics, 30 
Henry 'VlII. amounted to 642/. 4</. lob. per annum ., 

Sir Thomas Audley foon after obtained a grant of this Carthufian monaftery, together 
with Duke's-Placc, and gave the former in raarriagqwith jiis daughter Margaret to Tho¬ 
mas duke of Norfollf, from whom it defeended to the Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Howard-houfe, the furname of that noble family; by which name Thomas Sutton, Efq. 
purchafed it of the Earl of Suffolk fop thirteen thoufand pounds, atmo 1611, and con¬ 
verted it into an hofpital by virtue of letters patent obtained from King James I. wluch 
were afterwards confirmed by a£l of parliament, 3 Car. I. 

The manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which the founder 
'fettled nponthb hofpital amounted to - - * 4493/. igj. iqc/. 

The revenues purchafed by his executors, &c. after hisi death, to per 
atmum 897 13 9 

• — I H 1^' 

Total of the charity/rr - 5391 13 ’7 

This was the deferiptioo of St. Gikt’t piffifh before St. Ukmjbur^ wai taken out of it. 
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But the revenues now amount to upwards of 6000I. per annum by the improvement 
of the rents. This charity was given for the maintenance of fourfcore old men, who 
were to be either gentlemen by defcent reduced to poverty, foldiers by lea or land, mer¬ 
chants who had fuftered by piracy or Ihipwreck, or f^rvants of the king's houlhold, and 
were to be fifty years of age and upwards at their admiflion, except maimed foldiers, 
who are capable of being admitted at forty years of age: nor are any to be admitted 
who are afflided with leprofy, or any unclean or infedious difeafe, or who fliall be pof- 
felTed of the value of two hundred pounds, or fourteen pounds per annum for life, or 
■who are married men. No poor brother to go beyond fea without the licence of fix of 
the governors, nor to go into the country for above two months without the mailer’s 
leave, and during fuch abfence, Ihall be al'owed but two thirds of his commons in mo- 
ney befides his fa'ary; and if a brother go out and is arrefted, he fltail have no allow- 
ance during his abfence, but his place to be referved till the governors pleafurc be 
known. 

No brother to pafs the gates of the hofpital in his livery-gown, or to lie out of the 
houfe, or folicit caufes, or molell any of the king’s fubjeds, under a certain pecuniary 
pain; and all other duties, fuch as frequenting chapel, decent c'oathing and behaviour, 
to be regu’ated by the governors. 

This munificent benefador alfo founded a grammar-fehool in the Charter-houl'e, to 
confifl of a mailer, ulher, and forty fcholars. 

No fcholars to be admitted at above fourteen, or under ten years of ago. 

The fcholars are habited in black gowns; and when any of them are fit for the uni- 
verfity and are eleded, each of them receives twenty pounds per annum for eight years, 
out of the revenues of the houfe ; and fuch boys as are found more fit for trades arc 
bound out, and a conliderable.fum of money given with them. 

When any of the forty boys are difpofed or, or any of the old men die, others are 
placed in their rooms by the governors in their turns. • 

The mailer is to be an unmarried man, aged about forty ; one that hath no prefer¬ 
ment in church or Hate, which may draw him from his refidence and care of the hof¬ 
pital. 

The preacher mull be a mailer of arts, of feven years Handing in one of the univer- 
fities of England, and one who has preached four years. 

The governors meet in December, to take the year’s accounts, view the flate of the 
hofpital, and to determine other affairs; and again, in June or July, to difpofe of the 
fcholars to the univerfity or trades, make eledlions, &c. i\nd a committee of five at 
the lead is appointed at the aflembly in December yearly, to vifi^ the fchool between 
Eallerand Midfummer, &c. 

The buildings of the Charter-houfe take up a ^reat deal of ground, and are commo¬ 
dious enough, but have no great lhare of beauty. , This houfe has pretty much the air 
of a college or monallery, of which the principal rooms are the chapel and the hall} and 
the o'd men, who are members of the fociety, have their feveral cells as the monks have 
in Portugal. 

- The chapel is built of brick and boulder, and is about 63 feet in length, 38 in breadtii, 
and 24 in height. Here Sir Wiliam Manny, founder of the Carthufian monafter)', 
was buried; and here w-as interred Mr. Sutton, the fiiunder of the hofpital: whose 
monument is at the north-eaft angle of the chisel, being of black, and white* marble, 
adorned with four columns, with pedellais and entablature of the Corinthian order, bet 
tween which lics'his elfigits at length in a fur-gown, his face; upwards, and the palms of 
his hands joined dveif his breall: aild on# the tomb is the followinor infrrint-inn • ^ 
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the glory of Godt in grateful memory of'pxoxms Sutton, Efq. here lieth buried the body of 
• Thomas Sutton, late ^Caftle Camps, m the county of Cambridge, Efq, at whofe only cojland 
charges this hofpital was founded^ and endowed with large pojfejions^ for the relief of poor men 
and children. He was a gentleman bom at Knayth in the county ^Lincoln, of worthy and 
honejl parentage, 'He lived to the age of years., and dcceafed the 1 2th day of Dec, 16 ii. 

The Charter.houfe gardens are exceeding pleafant, and of a very great extent, con- 
fidering they ftand fo far within this great town. 

I fliall, in the next place, furvey the free-fchools and charity fchools. 

Anciently, I have read, that there were three principal churches in London that had 
each of them a famous fchool belonging to it; and thefe three churches are fuppofed 
to be, I. The cathedral church oi St. Paul; becaufe, at a general council holden at 
Rome, anno 1176, it was decreed, “That every cathedral church fliould have its 
“ fchool-niaftcr, to teach poor fcholars, and others, as had been accuftomed; and that 
“ no man fliould take any reward for licenfe to teach.” 2. The abbey-church of St. 
Peter at Weftrainfter; for of the fchool here, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, writes as follows : “ I Ingulphus, an humble fervant 
“ of God, born of Englilh parents, in the moft beautiful city of London, for attaining 
“ to learning, was firlt put to Weftrainfter, and after to ftudy at Oxford, &c.” 3. The 

abbey* church of St. Saviour, at Bermondfey, in Southwark; for this is fuppofed to be 
the moft ancient and moft confiderable ir.onaftery about the city at that time, next to 
that of St. Peter at Weftminfter; though there is no doubt but the convents of St, 
.Tohn by Clerkenwell, St. Bariholomew inSmithfield, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
that of the Holy Trinity by Aldgate, and other monafteries about the city, had their 
refpe£tiye^ fchools, though not in fuch reputation as the three firft. Of thefe none arc 
now exifting but St. Paul’s and Weftminfter, though perhaps on different and later 
foundations : yet other fchools have been erefted in this metropolis from time to time, 
amon^ which I find that called Merchant-Taylors to be the moft confiderable. 

St. JPaul’s fchool is fituated on the eaft fide of St. Paul’s church yard ; being a hand- 
fonie fabrick built with brick and ftone, founded by John Collet, D. D. and dean of 
St. Paul’s, anno 1512, who appointed a high-mailer, fur-mafter, a chaplain or under- 
inafter, and 153 fcholars, to be taught by them of any nation or country. He 

alfo left fome exhibitions to fuch fcholars as are lent to the univerfities, and have con¬ 
tinued at this fchool three years. 'The mailers are defied by the wardens and afliftants 
of the Mercers company ; and the fcholars are admi|ted by the mailer, upon a warrant 
direfted to him by the lurveyor. The eleftions for the univerfitv arc in March, before 
Lady day; and they are allowed their exhibitions for feyen years. To this fchool be¬ 
longs a library, confifting chiefly of claffic authors. The frontifpiece is adorned with 
buftos, entablature, pediments, feftooas, ihields, vafes, and the Mercer’s arms cut in 
ftone, with this infeription over the door, INGREDERE UT PROFICIAS; upon 
every window of the fchool was written, by the founder’s diredion, AUT DOCE, 
AU 1 HISCE, AU r DISCEDE, i, e, either teach, learn, or be gone. 

’Lhe, founder, in the ordinances to be obferved in this fchool, fays, he founded it to 
the honour of tho^hild Jefus, and of his blcffed mother Mary; and direfls, that the 
mailer be of a healthful conllitution, honeft, virtuous, a id learned in Greek and 
Latin; that he Joe a married or Angle man, or a prieft that hath no cure ; that his 
wages fliould be a mark a week, and,a livery gown of’four noblesj with a houfe in 
town, and another at Stebonheath (Stepney*)'; that tlifcre fliould be no play-days 


•This houfeftandB at tbcuppcj'ciid of WhUe-horfe-ftreet, o« theToutb’fide of Stfpney church-vaid ; 
wMtht rcrulenc« of the founder’s mother, and it now tenaated bV Captain Thomas Hunt, a late reputable 
commander m the luvice of the £aii India company.. > ' { . 
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granted, but to the king, or fome bifliop in per^n; that the fcholars eveiy Childer- 
mas-day (Itould go to S^r. Paul’s church, and hear the child-bifliop feruion, and after¬ 
wards at high mafs each of them offer a penny to the child*biihop; and committed the 
care of the fchool to the company of Mercers}' the ftipends to the mailers, the officers.* 
falaries, &c. belonging to the fchool, amounting at firft to ii8/, 14J. yd. i ob. per 
annum : but the rents aind revenues of the fchool being of late years conliderably ad¬ 
vanced, the faiarics of the mailers have been more than doubled, and many exhibitions 
granted to thed'e who go to the univerfjty, of ten pounds, and fix pounds odd money 
per annum, 'i’he fccond mailer hath a handfome houfe near the fchool, as well as the 
firft maltor. 

'I'he fchool at Mercers-chapel, in Cheapfide, hath the fame patrons and governors as 
that of St. Paul’s, viz. the Mercers, who allow the mailer a falary of 40/. prr annum, 
and a houfe, for te-aching twenty-five fcholars gratis. 

Merchant Taylors fchool is iituated near Cannon-llreet, on St. Lawrence Pouliney, 
or Pountney-hiil. This fchool, I am told, confifts of fix forms, in which are three- 
hundred lads, one hundred of whom are taught gratis, another hundred pay iwo Ihil- 
lings and fix-pence/rr quarter, and the third hundred five Ihillings a ijuarter; for in- 
Itruding of whom there is a mailer and three ulhers: and out of thefe fcholars fome 
are annually, on St. Barnabas-day, the eleventh of June, eleded to St. John’s college 
in Oxford, where there are forty-fix fellowlhips belonging to the fchool. 

As to the charity-fchools; there are in all 131, fome for boys, others for girls; 
where, the children are taught, if boys, to read, write, and accompt; if girls, to read, 
few, and knit; who are all cloathed and fitted for fervice or trades gratis. 

I proceed in the next place to Ihew how well London is fupplied with water, firing, 
brcad-corh, flelh, filh, oeer, wine, and other provifions. 

And as to water, no city was ever better furnilhed with it, for every man has a pipe 
or fountain of good frelh water brought into bis houfe, for lefs than twenty Ihillings a 
year, unlefs brewhoufes, and fome other great houfes and places that require more 
water than an ordinary family confumes, and thefe pay in proportion to the quantity 
they fpend; many houfes have feveral pipes laid in, and may iiave one in every 
room, if they think fit, which is a much greater convenience than two or three foun¬ 
tains in a ftreet, for which fome towns in other countries are fo much admired. 

Thefe pipes of water are chiefly fupplied from the water-works at London bridge, 
Wellminlter, Chelfea, and the New-river. , 

Befides the water brouglrt from the Thames and the New-river, there are a great 
many good fprings, pumps, a^d conduits about the town, which afford excellent water 
for drinking. There are alfo mineral waters on the fide of Iflingttto and Pancras. 

This capital alfo is well fupplied with firing, •particularly coals from NowcalUe, and 
pit-coals from Scotland, and other parts ; but wood is exceffive dear, and ufed by no 
body for firing, unlefs bakers, and fome few perfons of quality in their chambers and 
drawing-rooms. 

As for bread-corn, it Is for the moll part brought to London aftrr it is converted 
into flour, and both* bread and flour are extremely reafonable : we^here buy as much 
good white bread for three-halfpence or two-pence, as willferve an Englilhman « w'hole 
tlay, and flour in proportion. Good llrong beer alfo may be had ol she brewer, for 
about IWO pence* a quart, dnd of the alehoufgs that retail it for three-pence a quart. 
Bear-key, below oridge, is -^a great market for malt, wheat, arfd horfe-com; and 
Queen-hithe, above’the bridge, for malt, wheat, flowerj^ and other grain. *’ 

The butchcrs'here compute, tSat tlyjire are about one tfioufand oxen fold in Smiths 
.field- nfarket one week with another <he year round ; befides many thoufand Ih^ep, 
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hogs, calves, pigs, and lambs, in thif^and other parts of the tovi'n ; and a great variety 
of venifon, game, and poultry. Fruit, roots, herbs, and other garden-ftulf, are very 
cheap and good. 

Filh alfo are plentiful, fuch as freih cod, plaice, flounders, foies, whitings, fmelts, flur- 
gcon, oyfters, lobfters, crabs, fhrimps, mackerel, and herrings in the feason: but it muft 
be confeffed, that falmon, turbot, and fome other fea*fifh are dear, as well as frefli-water 
fifh. 

Wine is imported from foreign countries, and is dear. The Port wine which is ufu- 
ally drank, and is the cheapeli, is two fljillings a quart, retailed in taverns, and not 
much lefs than eighteen or twenty pounds the hogfhead, when purchafed at the bell 
hand: and as to French wine, the duties are fo high upon them, thet they are at double 
the price of the other at leaft. White wine is about the fame price as red-port, and ca¬ 
nary about a third dearer. 

It is computed that there are in I.ondon fome part of the year, when the nobility and 
gentry are in tow’n, 15 or 16,000 largo horfes for draught, uild in coaches, carts, or 
drays, befides fome thoufands of faddle-horfes ; and yet is the town fo well fupplied with 
hay, draw, and corn, that there is seldom any w^ant of them, llay generally is not 
more than forty fhillings the load, and from twenty pence to two fliillings the bufliel, is 
the ufual price of oats. 

The opportunity of pafliiig from one part of the town to the other, by coach, chair, 
or boat, is a very great convenience, elpecially in the winter, or in very hot weather. 
A fervant calls a coach or a chair in any of the principal ftreets, which attend at a mi¬ 
nute’s warning, and carries one to any part of the town, w’ithi» a mile and a half dif- 
tance, for a fliilling, but to a chair is paid one third more; the coaches alfo will wait for 
eighteen-pence the firft hour, and a Ihilling eve:7 fucceeding hour all day lon^; or you 
may hire a coach and a pair of horfes, all day, in or out of town, for ten flnllings per 
day; there are coaches alfo that go to every village almolt about town, within four or 
five miles, in which a pafl'enger pays but one fliilling, and in fome but fixpence for his 
palTage with other company. 

The pleafantell way of moving from one end of the town to the other in furamer 
time, is by water, on that fpacious gentle ftream the Thames, on which you travel two 
miles for fix-pence, if you have two watermen, and for three-pence if you have but one : 
and to any village up or down the river, you go with company for a trifle. But the 
greateft advantage reaped from this noble river is, that it brings whatever this or other 
countries aflbrd. Down the river from Oxfordfhire, Berkfliire, Bucks, &c. comes corn 
and all manner of prqvifion of Englilh growth, as has been obferved already ; and up 
the river, every thing*that the coafts and the maritime counties of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland afford: this way alfo are received the treafures and merchandize of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, and indeed of the four quarters of the world. 

Carts are hired as coaches, to remove goods and merchandize from one part of the 
town to the other, whofe rates are alfo fixed, and are very reafonable; and for liuall 
burthetjs os parcels, and to fend on meffages, there are porters at.every corner of the 
ftreets, thofe withih the city of London and liberties thereof being licenfed by autho¬ 
rity, and wearing a badge or ticket; in w'hofe hands gootls of any value, and even bills 
of exchange or fums of money niay be fafely trufted, they being obliged at their ad- 
miflion to give fecurity. There is alfo a poll that goes from one part of the town to tlie 
(itiier feveral times a day; and once a day to the neighbouring villages, ^ith letters and 
fmall parcels; for the carriage«of which is given no njore*than*a penny the letter or par¬ 
cel. And 1 Ihould have rcmeir*'":red,that every coach, chair, and ’boat that plies for 
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hire, has its number upon it j and if the number»be taken by any friend or fervant, at 
the place you fet out from, the proprietor of the vehicle will be obliged to make good 
any lofs or damage that may happen to the perfon carried in it, through the default of the 
people that carry him, and to make him fatisfaftion for any abufe or ill-language he may 
receive from them. 

The high ftreets from one end of the town to the other, are kept clean by fcavengers 
in the winter, and in fummer the dull: in feme wide ftreets is laid by water-carts; they 
are fo wide and fpacious, that feveral lines of coaches and carts may pafs by each 
other without interruption. Foot paflengers in the high ftreets go about their bufinefs 
with abundance of eafe and pleafure; they walk upon a fine fmooth pavement, defended 
by pofts from the coaches and wheel carriages; and though they are jollied fometimes 
in the throng, yet as this fcldom happens out of defign, few are offended at it; the va¬ 
riety of beautiful objefls, animate and inanimate, he meets with in the ftreets and Ihops, 
infpires the paffenger with joy, and makes him flight the trifling inconvenience of being 
crowded now and then. The light alfo in the Ihops till eight or nine in the evening, el- 
pecially in thofe of toymen and paftry-cooks in the winter, make the night appear even 
brighter and more agreeable than the day itfelf. 

From the lights 1 come very naturally to fpeak of the night-guards or watch. Each 
watch confifts of a conftable and a certain number of watchmen, who have a guard-room 
or watch-houfe in fome certain place, from whence watchmen are difpatched every hour, 
to patrole in the ftreets and places in each conftable’s diftrift ; to fee if all be fare from 
fire and thieves : and as they pafs, they give the hour of the night, and with their 
ftaves ftrike at the door of every houfe. 

If they meet with any perfons they fufpeft of ill defigns, quarrelfome people, or lewd 
w'omen in the ftreets, they are empowered to carry them before the conftable at his 
watch-houfe, who confines them till morning, when they are brought before a juf- 
ticc of the peace, who commits them to prifon or releafes them, according as the cir- 
cumftances of the cafe are. 

Mobs and tumults were formerly very terrible in this great city; not only private 
men have been infulted and abufed, and their houfes demolillied, but even the court 
and parliament have been influenced or awed by them. But there is now feldom feen 
a multitude of people aflembled, unlcfs it be to attend fome malefaftor to his execution, 
or to pelt a villain in the pillory, the laft of which being an outrage that the government 
has ever feemed to wink at; and it is obferved by fome, that the mob are pretty juft 
upon thefe occafions; they feldom failing upon any but notorious rafcals, fuch as are 
guilty of perjury, forgery, fodoraitical pradices, or keeping of basvdy-houfes, and thefe 
with rotten eggs, apples, and turnips, the^^ frequently mall unmercifully, unlefs 
the offender has money enough to bribe the conftables and officers to proted him. 

The London inns, though they arc as commodious for the moft part as thofe we meet 
with in other places, yet few people chufe to take up their quarters in them for any long 
time; for, if their bufinefs requires them to make any ftay in London, they chufe to 
leave their horfes at*the inn or fome livcry-ftable, and take lodgings in a private houfe. 
At livery-ftables they lodge no travellers, only take care of their horira, which fare bet¬ 
ter here than ufually at inns; and at thefe places it is that gentlemen hire faddle horfes 
for a jqumey. i\t thebeft of them are found very good horfes and furniture; they will 
let out a good horfe for 4s. a day, and an ordmary hackney for an 6d, and for 5J. you 
may have a hunter for tl)jecity, hounds, have the li^rty of hunting in Enfield chace aiid 
round the town, and go out coi\ftantly every week in the feafon, followed by a great 
jnany young gentlemen and tradesmgi. They have an opportunity alfo of hunting with 
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the king’s hounds at Richmond and*Windfor: and fuch exerclfcs feem very neceffary for 
people who are conftantly in London, and eat and drink as plentifully as any people in 
the world. And now I am fpeaking of hired horfes, I cannot avoid taking notice of the 
vaft number of coach*horfes that are kept to be let out to noblemen or gentlemen, to 
carry or bring them to and from the dillant parts of the kingdom, or to fupply the un¬ 
dertakers of funerals with horfes for their coaches and hearfes. There are fome f>f 
thefe men that keep feveral hundreds of horfes, with coaches, coachmen, and a com- 
pleat equipage, that will be ready at a day’s warning to attend a gentleman to any pan. 
of England. Thefe people alfo are great jockeys. They go to all the fairs in the 
country and buy up liorles, with which they fumilh moft of the nobility and gentry 
about town. And if a nobleman does not care to run any hazard, or have the 
trouble of keeping horfes in town, they will agree to furnifh him with a fet ail the year 
round. 

1 he principal taverns are large handfome edifices, made as commodious for the en¬ 
tertaining a variety of company as can be contrived, with fome fpacious rooms for the 
accommodation of numerous affemblies. Here a Itranger may be furniftied with wines, 
and excellent food of all kinds, dreffed after the beft manner; each company and every 
particular man, if he pleafes, has a room to himfelf, and a good fire if it be winter time, 
lor which he pays nothing, and is not to be difturbed or turned out of his room by any 
other man of Fhat quality foever, till he thinks fit to leave it. And as many people 
meet here upon bufinefs, at leaft an equal number refort hither purely for pleafure, or to 
refrelh themfelves in an evening after a day’s fatigue. Thofe of any reputation will 
not admit lewd women uithin their doors, but too many of them live on the vices of 
the people, fer\nng as rendezvous for the profligate part of the world, to whom in falfe 
meafures they put off their fophifticated wines. 

And though the taverns are very numerous, yet ale‘houfes are much more fo, being 
vifitcd by the inferior tradefmen, mechanicks, journeymen, porters, coachmen, carmen, 
fervants, and others whofe pockets will not reach a glafs of wine. Here they fit pro- 
mifeuoufly in common dirty rooms, with large fires, and clouds of tobacco, where one 
that is not ufed to them can fcarce breathe or fee: but as they are a bufy fort of people, 
they fcldom ftay long, returning to their feveral employments, and are fucceeded ty 
frefh fets of the fame rank of men, at their leifure hours, all day long. 

Of eating-houfes and cook-fhops there are not many, confidering the largenefs of the 
town; unlefs it be about the inns of court and Chancer)^, Sraithfieid, and the Royal Ex¬ 
change ; and fome other places, to which the country people and ftrangers refort when 
they come to town.. Here is good butchers meat of all* kinds, and in the belt of them 
fowls, pigs, geefe, &c. the laft of whiqji are pretty dear, but one that can make a meal 
of butchers meat, may have as much as he cares to eat for fix-pence; he mud be con¬ 
tent indeed to fit in a publick room, ^nd ufe the fame linen that forty people have done 
before him. Befides meat, he finds very good white bread, table-beer. See. 

Coffee-houfes are ahnoll as numerous as alc-houfes, dilperfed in every part of the 
town, where th^ fell tea, coffee, chocolate, drams, and in many of the great ones ar¬ 
rack and other punch, wane, &c. Tliel'e confill chiefly of one large common room, 
with good fires in winter; and hither the middle fort of people chiefly refort, many to 
breakfaft, read the news, and talk politicks; after which they retire jiome ; others who 
are ftrangers in t»wn meet here about*noon, and appoint fome tavern to dine at; and 
great many attend at the coffee-houfes near the Exchange, t^e inns of court and Weft- 
miniler, about their bufinefe. • In the afternoon about four, peoplq refort to thefe places 
again, from whence they adjourn to»the taverfi, the pfey, &c. and fome, when they 
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have taken a handfome dofe, run to the coffee-houfe at midnight for a difli of 
coffee to fet them right; while others conclude the day here with drams, or a bowl of 
punch. 

'I'hcre arc but few cyder-houfes about London, though this be liquor of Englilh 
growth ; becaufc it is generally thought too cold for the climate, and to elevate the fpi- 
rits lefs than wine or ftrong beer. 

The four grand dillinftions of the people arc thefe, i. The nobility and gentry. 2. 
The merchants and firft rate tradefmen. 3. The lawyers and phyficians: and 4. Infe¬ 
rior tradelinen, attornies, clerks, apprentices, coachmen, carmen, chahmen, watermen, 
porters, and fervants. 

The firft clafs may not only be divided into nobility and gentry, but into either fuch 
as have dependence on the court, or fuch as Iiave none. Thofe who have offices, places, 
or penfions from the court, or any expectations from thence, conftantly attend the levees 
of the prince and his minifters, which takes up the greateft part of the little morning 
they have. At noon moft of fhe nobility, and fuch gentlemen as are members of the 
houfe of commons, go dowm to Weftminlter, and when the houfes do not fit late, return 
home to dinner. Others that are not members of cither houfe, and have no particular 
bufmefs to attend, are found in the chocolate-houfos near the court, or in the park, and 
many more do not llir from their houfes till after dinner. As to the ladies, who feldom 
rife till about noon, the firft part of their time is fpent, after the duties of the clofct, either 
at the tca-tablc or in drefling, unlefs they take a turn to Covent-garden or Ludgate-hill, 
and tumble over the mercers rich filks, or view fome India or China trifle, fome prohi¬ 
bited manufaSure, or foreign lace. 

Thus the bufmefs of the day being difpatched before dinner, both by the ladies and 
gentlemen, foe evening is devoted to pleafure; all the world get abroad in their gayeft 
equipage between four and five in the evening, fome bound to the play, others to the 
opera, the afferably, the mafquerade, or mufick-mecting, to which they move in fuch 
‘crowds, that their coaches can fcarce pafs the ftreets. 

The merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate make no mean figure in London; 
they have many of them houfes equal to thofe of the nobility, with great gates and court- 
vards before them, and feats in the country, whither they retire the latter end of the 
week, returning to the city again on Mondays or Tuefdays ; they keep their coaches, 
faddle-borfcs, and footmen; their houfes are richly and beautifully furniffied; and though 
their equipage be not altogether fo foining, and their fervants fo numerous as thofe of 
the nobility, they generally abound in wealth and plenty ; and are generally mafters of 
a larger cafh than they have oceafion to make ufe of in the way of^tradc, whereby they 
arc always provided againft accidents, and are ^nabled to make an advantageous pur- 
chafe when it offers. And in this they difter from the merchants of other countries, 
tliat they know when they have enough ; for they retire to their eftates, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in the decline of life, referving only bufmefs enough to divert their 
Icifure hours, d hey become gentlemen and magiftrates in the countries where their 
cflates lie; and as they are frequently the younger brothers of good familicstv it'is not 
uncommon to fee them purchafe thofe eftates that the cldelt branches 6f their refpeitive 
families have been obliged to part with. 

TheirchiU’after^is, that they arc neither fo much in hafte as the French to grow rich, 
nor fo niggardly as the Dutch fo fave: that theii* houfes are richly fwrniflied, and their 
tables well ferved, are neither foothed nor fowered by the merchants of London { 
they feldom alk too inuch, and foreigners buy of them as- cheap as others, 'i’hey are 
punctual in their payments, gciiorous apU charitable, very obliging, and not too ceremo- 
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nioiis, eafy of accefs, ready to communicate their knowledge of the refpeftive counti-ies 
they traffick with, and the condition of their trade. 

As to their way of life, they ufually rife fome hours before the gentlemen at the 
other end of the town, and having paid their devotions to heaven, feldom fail, in a morn¬ 
ing, of furveying the condition of their accounts, and giving their orders to their book¬ 
keepers and agents, for the management of their refpeftive trades; after which, being 
dreifed in a modeft garb, without any footmen or attendants, they go about their buft- 
nefs to the Cuftom-hoafe, Bank, Exchange, &c. and after dinner, fometimes apply them- 
felves to bufmefs again; but the morning is much the bulcft part of tlte day. In ;he 
evening of every other day the port comes in, when the pervifing their letters may em¬ 
ploy part of their time, as the anfwering them does on other days of the week; and 
they frequently meet at the tavern in the evening, either to tranfaft their affairs, or to 
take a chearful glafs after the bufmefs of the day is over. 

As to the wives and daughters of the merchants and principal tradefmen, they endea¬ 
vour to imitate the court-ladies in their drefs, and follow much the fame cliverfions; and 
it is not uncommon to fee a nobleman match with a citizen’s daughter, by which flie 
gains a title, and he difeharges the mcumi>rances on his eftate with her fortune. Mer¬ 
chants fons are fometimes initiated into the fame bufmefs their fathers follow; but if they 
find an eftate gotten to their hands, many of them chufe rather to become country- 
gentlemen. 

As to the lawyers or barrifters, thefe alfo are frequently the younger fons of good 
families; and the elder brother too is fometimes entered of the inns of court, that he 
may know enough of the law to keep his eftate. 

A lawyer of parts and good elocution feldom fails of rifing to preferment, and acquir¬ 
ing an eftate even while he is a young man. I do not know any profeflion in London 
where a perfon makes his fortune fo foon as in the Jaw, if he be an eminent pleader. 
Several of them have of late years been advanced to the peerage; as Finch, Somers, 
Cowper, Harcourt, Trevor, Parker, Lechmere, King, Raymond, &c. fcarce^ 
any of them much exceeding forty years of age when they arrived at that ho¬ 
nour. 

1 he fees are fo great, and their bufinefs fo ingrofles every minute of their time, that 
it is impolTible their expences fhould equal their income ; but it muft be contefled they 
labour very hard, are forced to be up early and late, and to try their conftitutions to the 
utmoft (^I’mean thofe in full bufmefs) in the fervice of their diems. They rife in winter 
long before it is light, to read over their briefs; drefs, and prepare themfclves for the bu¬ 
finefs of the day; at ^ght or nine they go to WeftminJtei', where they attend and plead 
either in the courts of equity or commq;n law, ordinarily till one or two, and (upon a 
great trial) fometimes till the evening. By that time they have got home, and dined, 
they have other briefs to perufe, and they are to attend the hearings, either at the Lord 
Chancellor’s, or the Rolls, till eight or nine in the evening ; after whicli, when they re¬ 
turn to their chambers, they are attended by their clients, and have their feveral cafes 
and briefs to read over and confider that evening, or the next mornmg before day-light; 
inlbmuch that they have fcarce time for their meals, or their natural reft, particularly at 
the latter end oi term. 'J'hey are not alw ays in this hurry, indeed ; if they wer , the 
beft conftitution muft foon be worn out; nor would any one fubmit ty fuch hardlhips, 
who had a fubfiftance, but with a profpeft of acquiring a great eftate fuddenly; fi r the 
gold conics tumbling into the pockets of ihefe great lawy^s, wj|iich»malv?s them refufe 
no caufe, how intricate or deufttf'ul foever. And . this brings me tq esmfider th'’ iiigli 
fees that are ufually taken by an eminent coimfel; as foj*a finglc opinion, upon a cale, 
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two, three, four, and five guineas; upon a hearing, five or ten, and perhaps a great 
many more; and if the caufe does not come on till the next day, they are all to be feed 
again, though there are not lefs than fix or fevra counfel of a fide. 

The next confiderable profeflion therefore I lhall mention in London, is that of the 
phyficians, who are not fo numerous as the former; but thofe who are eminent amongft 
them acquire eftates equal to the lawyers, though they feldom arrive at the like honours. 
It is a ufeful obfervation, indeed, as to Englifh phyficians, that they feldom get their 
bread till they have no teeth to cat it; though, when they have acquired a reputation, 
they are as much followed its the great lawyers ; they take care, however, not to be fo 
much fatigued. You find them at Batfon’s or Child’s cofFee-houfe ufually in the morn¬ 
ing, and they vifit their patients in the afternoon. Thofe that are men of figure amongft 
them, will not rife out of their beds, or break their reft, on every call. The greateft 
fatigue they undergo, is the going up 40 or 50 pair of ftairs every day j for the pa¬ 
tient is generally laid pretty near the garret, that he may not be difturbed. 

'i'hefe phyficians are allowed to be men of Ikill in their profeflion, and well verfed in 
other parts of learning. The great grievance here (as in the law) is, that the inferior 
people are undone by the exorbitance of their fees; and what is ft ill a greater hardfliip 
is, that if a phyfician has been employed, he muft be continued, however unable the pa¬ 
tient is to bear the expence, as no apothecary may adminifter any thing to the fick man, 
if he has been preferibed to firft by a phyfician: fo that the patient is reduced to this 
dilemma, either to die of the difeafe, or ftarve his family, if his ficknefs happens to be 
of any duration. A phyfician here fcorns to touch any other metal but gold, and the 
furgeons are ftill more unreafonable j and this may be one reafon why the people of this 
city have fo often recourfe to quacks, for they are cheap, and eafily come at, and the 
mob are not judges of their ability ; they pretend to great things ; they have cured 
princes, and perfons of the firft quality, as they pretend j and it mull be confefled their 
patients are as credulous as they can defire, taken with grand pretences, and the aflur- 
ance of the impoftor, and frequently like things the better that are offered them out of 
the common road. 

1 come in the next place to treat of attomies’-clerks, apprentices, inferior tradefmen, 
coachmen, porters, fervants, and the loweft clafs of men in this town, which are far the 
moft numerous: and firft of the lawyers’-clerks and apprentices, I find it a general 
complaint, that they are under no manner of government; before their times are half 
out, they fet up for gentlemen; they drefs, they drink, they game, frequent the play- 
houfes, and intrigue with the women j "and it is no uncommon thing with clerks to 
bully their mafters and deferttheir fervice for whole days and nights whenever they fee fit. 

As to the ordinary tradefmen, they live by l>uying and felling ; I cannot fay they are 
fo eminent for their probity as the merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate; they feem 
to have a wrong biais given them in their education, many of them have no principles 
of honour, no other rule to go by than the fiflimonger, namely, to get what they can, 
who confider only the weaknefs or ignorance of the cuftomer, and make their demands 
accordingly, taking Sometimes half the price they afk. And I muft/iot forget the num¬ 
bers of poor creatures, who live and maintain their families, by buying provifions in 
one part of the town, and retailing them in anotlier, whofe ftock perhaps does not 
amouqt to morg than forty or fifty {hillings^ and part of this they take up (many of 
them) on their cloaths at a pawn-broker’s, on a Monday morning, which they make 
Ihift to redeem.on aiSatqrdayflight, that they may appear in a proper habit at their parifli- 
churches on a Sunday. Thefe '?ire the people that cfy fifh, fruit, herbs, roots, news, 
kc. about town. • * 
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As to hackney-coachmen, carmen# porters, chairmen, and watermen, though they 
work hard, they generally eat and drink well, and are decently cloathed on holidays; 
for the wife, if Ihc be induftrious, either by her needle, wafliing, or other bufinefs 
proper to her fex, makes no fmall addition to their gains, and by their united labours 
they maintiun their families handfomely if they have their healths. 

As to the common menial fervants, they have great wages, are well kept and cloathed, 
but ai‘e notwithftanding the plague of almoft every houfe in town ; they form them- 
fclves into focieties or rather confederacies, contributing to the maintenance of each 
other, when out of place, and if any of them cannot manage the family where they are 
entertained as they pleafe, immediately they give notice they will be gone ; there is no 
fpealdng to them j they are above corredlion, and if a mailer fhould attempt it, he 
may expeft to be handfomely drubed by the creature he feeds and harbours, or per- 
. haps an aftion brought againfl him for it. It is become a common faying, If my 
“ fervant ben’t a thief, if he be but honeft, I can bear with other thingsand indeed 
it is very rare in London to meet with an honeft fervant. 

When I was treating of tradefmen I had forgot to mention thofe nuifances of the 
town, the itinerant pedlars who deal in toys and hard-ware, and thofe who pretend to 
fell foreign filks, linen, India handkerchiefe, and other prohibited and unaccuftomed 
goods; thefe we meet with at every coffee-houfe and comer of the ftrccts, and they 
vifit alio every private houfe ; the women have fuch a guft for every thing that is fo¬ 
reign or prohibited, that thefe vermin meet with a good reception every where. The 
ladies will rather buy home manufaftures of thefe people than of a neighbouring fliop- 
keeper, under the pretence of buying cheaper, though they frequently buy damaged 
goods, and pay a great deal dearer for them than they would do in a tradefman’s Ihop ; 
which is a great difeouragement to the fair dealer that maintains a family, and is forced 
to give a large credit, while thefe people run away with the ready money; and I am 
informed that fornc needy tradefmen employ fellows to run hawking about the ftreets 
with their goods, and fell penny-worths, in order to fumilh themfelves with a little 
money. 

As to the recreations of the citizens, many of them are entertained in the fame man¬ 
ner as the quality are, reforting to the play, park, mufick-meetings, &;c. and in the 
fummer they vifit Richmond, Hampftcad, Epfom, and other neighbouring towns, 
where horfe-racing, and all manner of rural fports as well as other diverfions are fol- 
low'ed in Ihe fummer feafon. 

Towards autumn, when the town is thin, many of the citizens who deal in a whole- 
fale way, vifit the dift^int parts of the kingdom to get in their debts, or procure orders 
for frefti parcels of goods ; and much qbout the fame time the lawyers are either em¬ 
ployed in the feveral circuits, or retired to their country-feats : fo that the court, the 
nobility and gentry, the lawyers, and rAany of the citizens being gone into the country, 
the town refumes another face. The w'eft end of it appears perfectly deferted; in 
other parts their trade falls off; but ftill in the ftreets about the Royal Exchange we 
feldom Fail to meet with crowds of people, and an air of bufinefs in 4 he hotteft feafon. 

I have heard it affirmed, however, that many citizens live- beyond their income, 
which puts them upon tricking and prevaricating in their dealings, and is the principal 
cccafion of thofe*frequent bankruptcies feen in the papers: ordinaryjtradefmen drink 
as much wine, and eat as well, as gentfemen of eftatestheir cloth, thar lace, their 
linen are as fine, and they change it as often j and they frqquetyly imitate the quality in 
their expenfive pleafures. - * 
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As to the diverfions of the inferior tradefinen £tfid conrjmon people, on Sundays and 
other holidays, they frequently get out of town; the neighbouring villages are f !I of 
them, and the publick-houfes there ufually provide a dinner in expedatio'. i f heir 
city-guefts: but if they do not vifit them in a morning, they feldom fail of walking out 
in the fields in the afternoon; every walk, every publick garden and path near the 
town are crowded with the common people, and no place mere t.'ian the park; for 
w’hich reafon I prefume the quality are feldom feer the'^e on a Sunday, though the 
meanefi: of them are fo well drefled at thefe times that nobody need be afliamed of their 
company on that account; for yon will let t- cr y appi entice, every porter, and cobler, 
in as good cloth and linen as .heir bett.*"'; and it mull ue a very poor woman that has 
not a fuit of mantua-filk, or fomething "qual to l, to appear abroad in on holy-days. 

And now if we furvey thefe feveral inhabitants in one uody, it will be found that 
there are about a million of fouls in the whole town, of whom there may be 150,000 
men, and upw'ards, capable of bearing arms, that is, between eighteen and fixty. 

If it be demanded what proportion that part of the town properly called the City of 
London, bears to the rell? 1 anfwer, that according to the lalL calculations, there are 
in the city 12,000 houfes ; in the parilhes without the walls 36,320 ; in the parilhes of 
Middlefcx and Surrey, which make part of the town, 46,300; and in the city and 
liberties of Weflminllcr, 28,330 ; in w'hich are included the precincts of the Tower, 
Norton-Folgate, the Rolls, White-friars, the inns of court and Chancery, the king’s 
palaces, and all other extra-parochial places. 

As to the number of inhabitants in each of thefe four grand divifions, if wc multiply 
the number of houfes in the city of London by eight and a half, there mull be 102,000 
people there, according to this eftimate; by th_ fame rule there mull be 308,720 people 
in the feventeen parilhes without the walls, .,93,550 in the twenty-one out-parilhes of 
Middlefex and Surrey, and 240,805 in the city; J liberties of Wellminller, all which 
compofe the fum total of i,045,07j people. 

Let me now proceed to inquire int- the ftate c. the feveral great trading companies in 
I.ondon. 'I'he fir.^, in point of tinv , I find t- be the Hamburgh company, originally 
ftiled “ merchants of the llaple,” (that is, of the llaple of wool) and afterwards mer¬ 
chant-adventurers. They wer fivft incorporate"' in the reign of King Edward I. anno 
1296, and obtained leave of John duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp their llaple or 
mart for the Low Countries; where the woollen-manufadlures then fiourilhed moie 
than in any county in Europe. The bufinefs of this company at firll feeuis to be chielly, 
if not altogether, the vending of Englifli wool unwrought. 

Queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of the company of c> <renturers, and impowered 
them to treat with the princes and Hates of Germany for a . lace which might be the 
llaple or mart for the woollen manufaftaics exported, which was at length fixed 
at Hamburgh, from whence they OL/taipeu the name t the Hamburgh company : they 
had another mart or llaple alio alligned them foi the fale of their woollen cloths in the 
Low-Countries, viz. Dcrt, in Holland. 

This company csinfiHs ofagoverncr, deputy-governor, and fellowfliip,. or tourt of 
-afliftants, elefted annually in June, who have a power of making by€-laws for the regu¬ 
lation of their trade ; but this trade in a manner lies open, every merchant trading 
thither on his own bottom, on paying an inconfitlerable fum to the Company ; fo that 
though the trade to Germany may be of confequence, yet the Ha^iburgh company, as 
a company, have v^;ry little Advantage by their being incorporated. ^ 

The HainbuVgh or C?erma 1 n mprehams export from England, broad-cloth, druggets, 
long-ells, ferges, and feveral.forfs of ilulFs, tobjcco, fugar, ginger, Eaft-India goods, 

8 tin. 
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tin, lead, and feveral Other commodities, the great confumpnon of which is in Lower 
Gei many. 

'id takes from them prodigious quantities of linen, lincii-yarn, kid-ikins, tin¬ 
plates, and a great many other commodities. 

The next company enablifhed was that of the Ruflia-merchants, incorporated ifl 
and ad of Philip ae ' Mary, who were impowered to trade to all lands, ports, and 
places in the dominions of ':he emperor of Ruflia, and to all other lands not then dil- 
covered or frequented, lying vin the north, north-eall, or north-w'eft. 

The Ruflia-compariy, as a compa. /, are not ? very confiderablc body at prefent; 
the trade thither being carri'*d on by p: ;vatc merchants, who are admitted into this 
trade on payment of five pounds for that privilege. 

It confifts of d governor, four conluls, and twenty-four affiftants, annually chofen 
on the firft of March. 

The Ruffia merchants export from England fome coarfe cloth, long-ells, worfted- 
ftuffs, tin, lead, tobacco, artd a few other commodities. 

England takes from Rulfia, hemp, flax, linen-cloth, linen-yam, Ruflfia-leather, tal¬ 
low, furs, iron, pot-alhes, &c. to an immenfe value. 

The next company is the Eaftland company, formerly called Merchants of Elbing, 
a town in Polifh PrufTia, to the eaftward of Dantzick, being the port they principally 
reforted to in the infancy of their trade. ‘ They were incorporated 21 Elizabeth, and 
impowered to trade to all countries within the Sound, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lief- 
land, Pruffia, and Pomerania, from the river Oder eaftward, viz. with Riga, Revel, 
Koningfburgh, Elbing, Dantzick, Copenhagen, Elfinore, Finland, Gothland, Eaft¬ 
land, and Bornholm (except Narva, which was then the only Ruffian port in theBaltick.) 
And by the faid patent, the Eaftland company and Hamburgh-conipany were each of 
them authorifed to trade feparatcly to Meckienburgh, Gotland, Silefia, Moravia, Lu- 
beck, Wifmar, Roftock, and the whole river Ou.r. 

This company confifts of a g(. 'rnor, d ^ aly-govf'i or, and twenty-four affiftants, 
elefled annually in Oftober; but ei 'ler they have ro power to exclude others from 
trailing within their limits, or the fine for permiffion is fo inconfulerable, that it can 
never hinder any merchant’s trading thither wh is inclined to it; and in faQ:, this 
trade, like the former, is carried on by priva*^; merchants, and the trade to Norway 
and Swedin i ' laid open by aft of parliament. 

I’o Norway at>'l Denmark merchants fend gulrvcas, crown-picces, bullion, a little 
tobacco, and a few coarfe woollens. 

They import froju Noru ^, See. vaft quantities of deal boards, timber, fpars, and 
iron. , 

Sweden takes from England gold and fi'ver, and but a fmall quantity of the manu- 
faftures and produftion of England. • 

England imports from Sweden neat two-ihirdr of the iron wrought up or confuraed 
in the kingdom, copper, boards, plank, dec. 

The Turkey or Levant company was firft i. corporated in the aeign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and their p/ivileges were confirmed and enhr^ed in the reign of King Jamds I, 
Deing impowered to trade to the Levant, or caftein part of the Mediterranean, parti¬ 
cularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Conftaittinoplc, Cyprus, Gi*and CairOj Alexandria, &c. 

It confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen affiftants or direftors, 
chofen annually, &c. This trade is open alfo to every merchant^ a fmall con- 

lideratton, and carried on «ceordingly by private men. ’ * ^ . 
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Thefe merchants export to Turkey chiefly tvoad cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and 
fome iron; and the Englifh merchants frequently buy up French and Lifbon fugars 
and tranfport thither, as well as bullion from Cadiz. 

The commodities received from thence are chiefly raw filk, grogram yarn, dying 
flufls of Aindry kinds, drugs, foap, leather, cotton, and fome fruit, oil, &c. 

The Eaft-India company were incorporated about the 42d of Elizabeth, anno 1600, 
and empowered to trade to all countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclufive of all others. 

About the middle of King William’s reign it was generally faid their patent was illegal, 
and that the crown could not reftrain the Englilh merchants from trading to any country 
they were difpofed to deal with ; and application being made to parliament for leave to 
lay the trade open, the minillry took the hint, and procured an aft of parliament (9 
and lo William III. cap. 44.) empowering every fubjeft of England to trade to India, 
who fhould raife a fum of money for the fupply of the government, in proportion to 
the fum he fhould advance; and each fubfcriber was to ^lave an annuity after the rate 
of 8 per cent, per ann. to commence from Michaelmas 1698 ; and his majefty was em¬ 
powered to incorporate the fubfcribers, as he afterwards did, and they were ufually 
called the New Eaft-India Company, the old company being allowed a certain time to 
withdraw their eftefts. But the, old company being mafters of all the towns and forts 
belonging to the Englilh on the coaft of India, and their members having fubferibed 
fuch confiderable fums towards the two millions intended to be railed, that they could 
not be excluded from the trade, the new company found it neceflary to unite with the 
old company, and to trade with one joint flock, and have ever fmee been ftiled, “The 
“ United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft-Indies.” 

The company have a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four alfiftants or di- 
reftors, elefted annually in April. 

The Eaft-India company export great quantities of bullion, lead, Englilh cloth, and 
fome other goods, the produft or manufafturc of that kingdom; and import from 
China and India, tea, china-ware, cabinets, raw and wrought filks, coffee, muflins, 
callicocs, and other goods. 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low prices there, and is very ufeful in carrying on 
the raanufaftures of this kingdonv. 

China filk is of excellent ftaple, and comes at little above one-third of the price of 
Italian Piedmont filk. 

The China filk is purchafed at Canton; but their fine filk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine manufaftures are carried qp, and where prodi¬ 
gious quantities of raw filk are made, and the beft in all China. 

The Royal African company was incorporated 14 Car. II. and empowered to ^rade 
from Sallee in South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, being all the weftern coaft 
of Africa. It carries no money out, and not only fupplies the Englifh plantations with 
fervants, but brings in a great deal of bullion for thofe that are fold to the Spanifh 
Weft-Indies, befides gold-duft and other commodities, as red-wood, elephant’s ‘teeth, 
Guinea grain, &c. fome of which are re-exported. The fupplying thS pkntations with 
negroes is of that extraordinary^ advantage, that the planting fugar and tobacco, and 
carrying on trade there, could not be fupported without them i which* plantations are 
the great caufes of the increafe.of the riches of the kingdom. 

The Canary qomp^y was fncorporaied in the reign of King Charles II. anno 1664, 
being empowered to trade* to tKe Seven Iflands, anciently taUed the Fortunate, and now 
the Canary Iflands. ‘ ‘ * . 

4. They 
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Thev have a governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen affiftants or directors, chofen 
annually in March. This company exports baize, kerfeys, ferges, Norwich llufFs, and 
other woollen manufafturesj ftockings, hats, fuftains, haberdafhery-wares, tin, and 
hard-ware; as alfo herrings, pilchards, falted flefli, and grain; linens, pipe-ftaves, 
hoops, &c. Importing, in return, Canary wines, logwood, hides, indigo, cochinea’’ 
and other commodities, the produce of America and the Weft Indies. 

There is another company I had almoft overlooked, called the Hudfon’s Bay com¬ 
pany ; and though thefe merchants make but little noife, I find it is a very advanta¬ 
geous trade. They by charter trade, exclufively of all other his Britannick majefty’s 
fubje£l:s, to the north-weft; which was granted, as I have been told, on account that 
they ftiould attempt a paflage by thofe feas to China, &c. though nothing appears 
now to be lefs their regard; nay, if all be true, they are the very people that difcoaran-e 
and impede all attempts made by others for the opening that paflage to the South Sl\x". 
They export fome woollen goods and haberdafhery-wares, knives, hatchets, arms, and 
other hard-ware; and in return bring back chiefly bcaver-fkins, and other flcins and furs. 

The laft, and once the moft confiderable of all the trading companies, is that of the 
South Sea, eftablifhed by aft of parliament in the ninth year of the late Queen Anne: 
but, what by reafonof the mifm&nagement of its direftors in 1720, the mifcarriage of 
their whale fifliery, and the intrigues of the Spaniards, their credit is funk, and their 
trade has much decreafed. 

I proceed, in the next place, to inquire what countries the merchants of London 
trade to feparately, not being incorporated or fubjeft to the controul of any company. 

Among which is the trade to Italy, whither are exported broad cloth, long-ells, baize, 
druggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other ftuflfs; leather, tin, lead, great 
quantities of fifh, as pilchards, herrings, falmon, Newfoundland cod. See. pepper, and 
other Eaft-India goods. 

The commodities England takes from them, are raw, thrown and wrought filk, 
wine, oil, foap, olives, fome dyer’s wares, anchovies, &c. ’ 

To Spain the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes, baize, fluff of 
divers kinds, leather, fifh, tin, lead, corn, &c. 

The commodities England takes from them, are wine, oil, fruit of divers kinds, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying fluffs. * 

ToPprtugalalfoare exported broad cloth,druggets,baize, long-ells, calIimancoes,anda!I 
other forts of fluffs; as well as tin, lead, leather, filh,*corn, and otherEnglifh commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of wine, oil, fait, and fruit, and gold, 
both in bullion ancUpecie; though it is forfeited, if feized in the ports of Portugal. 

The French take very little from I^gland in a fair way, dealing chiefly with owlers, 
or thofe that clandeftinely export wool and fuller’s earth, &c. They indeed buy fome 
of our tobacco, fugar, tin, lead, 'coals, a few fluffs, ferges, flannels, and a fmall 
matter of broad cloth. But 

England takes from France wine, brandy, linen, lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick 
lawns, to a prodigious value; brocades, velvets, and many other rich filk manufac¬ 
tures, which are either run, or come by way of Holland; the humour of fome of the 
nobility and gpntry being fuch, that although they have thofe manufa^ures made as 
good at home, if not better than abroad, yet they are forced to be called by the name of 
French to make them fell. Their linens are run in very great quantities, as' are-their 
wine and brandy, from the Land's-end even to the Powns. r 

To Flanders are exported ferges, a few flannels, a very Yew fluffs, fugar, tobacco, 
tin, and lead. • * .0 

' o a ^ England 
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England takes from them fine lace, fine cambrkks, and cambrick-Iawns, Flanders 
whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, and divers other commodities, to a very great 
value. 

To Holland the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, long ells, fluffs of a great 
many forts, leather, com, toals, and fomething of almoft every kind that this kingdom 
produces; befides all forts of India and Turkey re-exported goods, fugars, to^cco, 
rice, ginger, pitch and tar, and fundry other commodities of the produce of our AmerU 
can plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities of fine Holland linen, threads, tapes, 
and incles; whale fins, brafs battery, madder, argol, with a large number of other com¬ 
modities and toys; clapboard, wainfeot. See. 

To Ireland are exported fine broad cloth, rich filks, ribbons, gold and filver lace, ma- 
nufaftured iron and cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of hops, coals, dying wares, 
tobacco, fugar, Eaft India goods, raw filk, hollands, and almoft every thing they ufe, but, 
linens, coarfe woollens, and eatables, 

England takes from Ireland woollen yam, linen yarn, great quantities of wool in the 
fleece, and fome tallow. 

They have an extraordinary trade for their hides, tallow, beef, butter, &c. to Hol¬ 
land, Flanders, France, Portugal, and Spain, which enables them to make large remit¬ 
tances. 

To the Sugar Plantations are exported all forts of cloathing, both linen, filks and wool¬ 
len ; wrought iron, brafs, copper, all forts of houlhold-fumiture, and a great part of 
their food. 

They return fugar, ginger, and feveral commodities, and all the bullion and gold they 
can meet with, but rarely carry out any. 

To the tobacco-plantations are exported xrloathing, houfhold-goods, iron-manufac¬ 
tures of all forts, faddles, bridles, brafs and copper wares; and notwithftanding they 
dwell among the woods, they take their very turnery wares, and almoft every thing elfe 
that may be called the manufafhire of England. 

England takes from them not only what tobacco is confumed at home, but very great 
quantities for re-exportation. 

To Carolina arc exported the fame commodities as to the tobacco-plantations. This 
country lying between the 3 ad and 36th degrees of northern latitude, the foil is gene¬ 
rally fertile. The rice it produces is faid to be the beft in the world; and no country 
affords better filk than has been brought from thence, though for want of fufficient en- 
courageraent the quantity imported is very fmall. It is faid both bqhea and green tea 
have been railed there, extraordinary good of the kind. The olive-tree grows wild, and 
thrives very well, and might foon be improved fo lar as to fupply us with large quanti¬ 
ties of oil. It is faid the fly, from whence the cochkieal is made, is fonnd very common, 
and if care was taken very great quantities might be made. The indigo plant grows ex¬ 
ceedingly well. The country has plenty of iron mines in it, and would produce ex¬ 
cellent hemp and flax, jf encouragement was given for raifing it. 

' To Penfylvania are exporjed broad cloth, kerfeys, druggets, ferges, afld manufadures 
of all kinds. * 

To New-England are exported all forts of woollen-manufafturers, linen,’fail-cloth, and 
■*cordaj5e for rigging their Ihips, haberdafhery, &cl They carry lumber and provifions 
to the fugar ^antations; and exchange provifions for logwood with the logwood-cut¬ 
ters at Carapeachyl They Vend *pipp and barrel-ftaves and dih to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Streights. They fend pitch, tav, and turpentine to England, with fome (kins. 

‘7 . Haying 
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Having coafidered the trading companies, and other branches of foreign trade, I (hall 
now inquire into the eftablifliment of the Bank of England. 

The governor and company of the. Bank of England, &c. are injoined not to trade, 
or fuifer any perfon in truft for them, to trade with any of the ftock, monies or cffeap,. 
in the buying or felling of any merchandize or goods whatfoever, on pain of forfeiting 
the treble value. Yet they may deal in bills of exchange, and W buying and felling of 
bullion, gold or filver, or in felling good; mortgaged to them, and not redeemed at the 
time agreed on, or within three months after, or fuch goods as fliould be the produce of 
lands purchafed by the corporation. All bills obligatory and of credit under the feal of 
the corporation made to any perfon, may by indorfement be affigned, and fuch affign- 
ment ftall transfer the property to the monies due upon the fame, and the affignee may 
fue in his own name. 

There is at prefent due to this Bank from the government on the original 
fund at 6/./rr - - - - . 1,600,000 

For cancelling of Exchequer bills. 3 George I, - . - . 1,500,000 

Purchafed of the South Sea company - - . . 4,000,000 

Annuities at 4/* charged on the duty on coals fmce Lady Day, 

17*9 - - . . - - . 1,750,000 

Ditto, charged on the furplus of the funds for the lottery of 1714 - i ,250,000 

Total due to the Bank of England* » 10,100,000 


Give me leave to obferve here, that moft of the foreign trade of this town is tranfafted 
by brokers, of which there are three forts, viz. ift, Exchange-Brokers, adly. Brokers 
for goods and merchandize, and 3dly, Ship-brokers.. 

The Exchange-Brokers who are verfed in the courfe of Exchange, furnifh the mer¬ 
chant with money or bills, as he has occafion for either. 

The Broker of goods lets the merchant know where he may fumilh himfelf with 
them, and the fettled price j or if he wants to fell, where he may meet with a chapman 
for his effeds. 

The Ship-Broker finds Ihips for the merchant, when he wants to fend his goods abroad; 
or goods for captains and mafters of veffels to freight their fhips with. 

& it be demanded what lhare of foreign trade London hath with refpeft to the reft 
of the kfngdom ; it feems to have a fourth part of the whole, at leaft if we may judge by 
the produce of tbe cuftoras, which are as three to twelve, or thereabouts. 

As to the manufa^iures carried on in the city of London; he/e mechanicks have ac¬ 
quired a great deal of reputation in thq world, and in many things not without reafon; 
for they excel in clock and cabinet-work, in making faddles, and all forts of tools, and 
other tilings. The door and'gun locks, and fire-arms, are no where to be parallelled: 
The filk manufafture is equal to that of France, or any other country, and is prodigi- 
oufly iplarged of late years. Dyers alfo are very numerous in and about London, aild 
are not exceeded |jy any foreigners in the beauty or durablenefs ofi their colours ; and 
thofe that print and ftain cottons and linens have brought that art to great perfedlion. 
Printers of books, alfo, may equal thofe abroad; but the beft paper is imported from 
other countries.* 

The manufatture^of glafshere is equil to that of Venice, or any oth’er country in Eu¬ 
rope, whether we regard the coach or looking-glaffes, perfpedives, ,drinking-glafle's, or. 
any other kind of glafs whatevtT. The making of pins and needles is another great nia- 

Which hlibcen aiuch iqcreafedt * 
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nufaOiurs in this town, as is that of wire-drawing*of filver, gold, and other metals. The 
Goldfmiths and Silverfmiths excel in their way. The Pewterers and Brafiers fumifli all 
manner of veflels and implements for the kitchen, which are as neatly and fubftantially 
made and furnifticd here, as in any country in Europe. The trades of Hat-making ani 
Shoe-making employ multitudes of mcchanicks; and the Taylors are equally numer¬ 
ous. The Cabinet, Screen, and Chair-makers contribute alfo cohfiderably to the adorn¬ 
ing and furnilhing the dweliing-houfe., The common Smiths, Bricklayers, and Carpen¬ 
ters, are no inconfiderable branch of mechanicks ; as may well be imagined in a town of 
this magnitude, where fo many churches, palaces, and private buildings are continuallyre- 
pairing, and fo many more daily eroding upon new foundations. And this brings me 
to mention the Shipwrights, who are employed in the call part of the town, on both 
fides the river Thames, in building ihips, lighters, boats, and other veflels; and the 
Coopers, who make all the calks for domeftick and foreign fervice. The Anchorfmiths, 
Ropemakcrs, and others employed in the rigging and fitting out Ihips, are very numer¬ 
ous ; and brewing and diftilling may be introduced among the manufadures of this 
town, where fo many thoufand quarters of malt are annually converted into beer and 
fpirits: And as the various kinds of beer brewed here, are not to be parallelled in the 
world, either for quantity or quality; fo the diftilling of fpirits is brought to fuch 
perfedion that the beft of them are not eafily to be diftinguilhed from French brandy. 

Having already mentioned Ihip-building among the mechanick trades, give me 
leave to obferve farther, that in this England excels all other nations j the men of 
war are the moft beautiful as well as formidable machines, that ever floated on the 
ocean. 

As to the number of foreigners in and about this great city, there cannot be given 
any certain account, only this you may depend upon, that there are more of the French 
nation than of any other : fuch numbers of them coming over about the time of the re¬ 
volution, and fince to avoid the perfecution of Lewis XIV. and fo many more to get their 
bread, either in the way of trade, or in the fervice of perfons of quality; and I find they 
have upwards of twenty churches in this town, to each of which if we allow looo fouls, 
then their number mull be at lead 20,000. Next to the French nation I account moft 
of the Dutch and Germans; for there are but few Spaniards or Portuguefe, and the 
latter are generally Jews; and except the raree-fliew men, we fee fcarce any of the na¬ 
tives of Italy here; though the Venetian and fome other Italian princes have their pub- 
lick chapels here for the exercife of the Romifh religion. 

Chap. V. — Of the Situation^ Antiquity^ fffr. of Oxford. 

OXFORD is an ancient, beautiful and pleaipnt city, though not of very great ex¬ 
tent. It Hands upon the rivers Charwell and Ifis: the two principal ftreets of it 
make the figure of a crofs, and are each of thedi about a mile in length. It contains 
thirteen parilhes, and is encompafled on every fide with a rich and pleafant country, an 
elegant and furprifing inclofure, full of a noble variety of meadows and pattures, hills, 
plains, fields, woods, •villages, towns, and gentlemens feats, in a clear,/)pen, and whole- 
fotne air. There goes a very dark tradition, that this city was firft built by Mempric, 
king of the Britains, above a tfioufand years before the birth of Chrift, ^ind that he gave 
the place the nan\e of Caer Mempric which afterwards it exchanged for that of Rydy- 
chen or Oxenford; for fo R^dychen fignifies in the Old Britilh or Welch. It is alfo 
told that Arviragus, a Britifli was the founder of this univerfity ; that he ere£Ied it 
within the firft centpry after Chnft, and that St. Germain, bilhop of Auxerre, formed 
the polity and conftitution of it towards .the latter end of the fourth. From the 
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fingular agreeablenefs of its (ituation, k derived alfo the name of Bellofitum, as much 
as to fay, the feat of rural fatisfadion and delight. When the Saxons had reduced it to 
ruinous circumftances, king Vorrigern is faid to have reftored it to a flourifliing condition; 
which when it had loft again by the Danes, king Alfred reinftated, and fo eftablifhed it, 
that it has preferved it (though not without fome confiderablc interruptions) to this day. 
About 170 years afterwards we find it defcribed by Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, as a 
thriving and celebrated ferainary, and feat of lesuming: and to come lower, Matthew 
Paris tells us, it had no lefs than 3000 clergy ftudents of it, in his time. 

It is diftributed into two bodies, the academicks, and the citizens, equally inhabitants 
of the fame place, but differing very confiderably from one another in their employments, 
manners, and privileges. The jurifdiQion md authority of the univerfity is much more 
extenfive than that of the town. The magiftracy of the univerfity not only take place 
of that of the town, but controul and over-rule them, even in moft of thofe affairs that 
more immediately concern the city itfelf. Not only the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
but the prodfors, who are ofliccrs inferior to the former, are impowered to punifli either 
townfmen or fojourners, in cafe of mifbehaviour, either with imprifonment, corporal 
punilhment, or removal. Thefe have alfo their officers, called clerks of the market, 
who take care that no unwholefome meat is fold there, and regulate the prices, weights, 
meafures, &c. In a word the univerfity has as many officers as anfwer the feveral in- 
terefts and occafions of her members, and thefe invelted with as much authority and 
power as is nece(rai7 for that purpofe. And for the further fecurity and advantage of this 
learned body, Henry 111 . conftituted four aldermen and eight affociates, chofen and to 
be chofen out of the moft eminent of the citizens, to reftrain the citizens from whatfoever 
infolencies they might ofter, or violences they might attempt againft the fcholars. And 
the power he gave them for this end was very competent and ample, but limited with 
the obligation of an oath, which the mayor, a dermen, bailiffs, and fifty others of the 
principal citizens, are obliged to renew every year in the chief church of the univer¬ 
fity, to maintain all the rights, privileges, and liberties of the univerfity. And as an 
acknowledgement and token of their duty herein, the mayor and citizens aforefaid 
do every year, upon Scholaftica-day* as it is called, that is, on February the 13th, • 
pay every one a penny publickly to the univerfity affembled upon occafton of this fo- 
lemnity. 

The univerfity is privileged to fend two reprefentatives to parliament, by a charter from 
King Jamtfs I. anno 1603. . 

The univerfity has a right to make its own law’s, which accordingly it has altered and 
changed as feemed mo|l: fuitable to the variations of exigencies and emergencies. Henry 
V. who had his education here, began a reformation of the ftatutes as they flood in his 
time, which himfclf not living to finifh, tke univerfity entered upon the profecution of 
his defigns, but without fuccefs. As fruitlcfs were the fucceeding efforts, that were 
made to this purpofe, in the reign of king Henry VIII. by cardinal Wolfey, and again in . 
the reign of king Edward VI. and then in the reign of queen Mary by cardinal Pool, 
and lafti)’ by William Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxford; until in the reign of 
king Charles I. (who preffed the completion of this great work with repeated importu¬ 
nities, and was pleafed to forward it with his princely affiftdhce and advice) it was brought 
to perfection by Dr. William Laud, lord Archbifhop cf Canterbury; and the ftatutes 
thus amended and reformed, having paffid the judgement and approbation of the uni¬ 
verfity, and the fealsof the king, and of the archbifhop and’chancellqr, were moft hum- 
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• A Romilh faint, faid to be the fiftcr of St. Benedict, whb fovyidcd the Bcnedidlinc monk*. 
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blyand joyfully received by the univerfity affembjed in convocation, and fwom and fub- 
cribed to by the heads of houfes. 

The chancellor of Oxford is chofen in convocation, by fcrutiny or colleftion of votes. 
His province or office is to guard and preferve the government and good order of the 
whole univerfity; to take care that its rights, privikges and liberties, fuffer no violation 
or diminution; to convene convocations and congregations: to promote to degrees; 
to hear and determine difputcs and controverfies j to prefide and aft as judge in his own 
court; to punifli ollcnders; and to fee that the mayor and citizens renew their oath be¬ 
fore-mentioned every year to the univerfity, &c. His jurifdiftion extends five miles 
round Oxford. 

The high-fteward is chofen by the chancellor, who recommends him to the umver- 
fity for their approbation and confirmation of his choice.' His office and duty is to 
defend and mainfain the rights, liberties, and privileges of the univerfity j to be ready 
upon their motion and application, to affill the chancellor, or his vice-chancellor, and 
the proftors, in the difeharge and execution of their offices; and to judge and pafs fen- 
tence in capital caufes, by virtue of mandate orcommiffion from the chancellor, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the realm, and the privileges of the univerfity. 

The vice-chancellor mull be one of the heads of the colleges, and is recommended 
■to the univerfity by the chancellor’s nomination. His office is to fupply the chancellor’s 
place, and he afts with fuch ample power as his deputy, that his afts of authority are 
equivalent to the chancellor’s, except in fome cafes extraordinary. It is incumbent 
upon him to take care that the fermons be duly preached, the leftures read, and the ex- 
•ercifes performed; that offenders be difeovered and punilhed ; that hereticks and fchifma* 
ticks be expelled and fent out of t)ie bounds of his jurifdiftion; that the prodlors and 
other officers, and the fervants of the univerfity, acquit themfelves as they Ihould do in 
their refpeftive polls and duties; that the univerfity receive no damage in the eftates and 
properly belonging to it, and that its writings and records be carefully and faithfully pre- 
lerved; that all things go on regularly and orderly in his court, and that the mayor, 
&c. renew their oath annually to the univerfity: In a word, to contribute his bell 
endeavours for the vindication and promotion of the honour and interell of the univer¬ 
fity, the encouragement of merit and virtue, and the progrefe and advancement of 
learning. 

The two proftors are chofen every year out of the colleges, which have their turns, 
two at a time, of eleftion afligned them, in a certain courfe or order, fpccified and ap¬ 
pointed by the royal authority for that purpofe. They are elefted by the mailers of their 
particular colleges. Their office and duty is to take care of, and fupervife the univerfity’s 
affairs and accounts ; to alk and gather the votes of congregatiohs and convocations in 
ferutinies ; to adminiller oaths at the taking •‘of degrees; to fee that the writings, re¬ 
cords, and monuments of the univerfity, be preferved fafe and intirc; to attend the 
academical exercifes and afts ; to find out diforderly perfons, and thofe that keep ill 
houfes; and to make inquiry after all violations and infringements of the llatutes and 
privileges of the univerfity, and to punilh the authors of them. 

. The publick orator’s bufinefe is to draw up fuch letters for the unfverfity, as the con¬ 
vocation or congregation have determined mall be fent, and to read what he has writ, 
in the convocation-houfe; he is alfo to make orations or* fpeeches, fuited 
tp times and * occafions, upon the recephon or entertainment of princes and 
people of' high rank and Nation, when they come to the univerfity, or upon 
anp other emdreenbv. Vhen* the vice-chancellor lliall think it orooer for him to make a 
ipeecb. 
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The chancellor, and in his abfenc« the vice.chancellor, has fix beadles to attend him; 
three of the fuperior order, one for the profeflion of divinity, one for law, and one 
for phyfick and arts, who are efquires by theh-''place8, and whofe ftaves arc gilt; and 
three of an inferior order, called alfo yeomen-beadles, whofe ftaves are only plain 
filver. 

The bufinefs of the beadles is to attend the chancellor or vice-chancellor, to walk 
before him, with their ftaves eredod, when he goes abroad, efpeciaily upon publick 
bufinefs; to carry his orders and commands ; and, at his pleafun?, to lei>:c upon the 
perfons of delinquents, and convey them into cuftody. Citations and fuminons, giving 
publick notice of court-days and convocations, are another part of their office; as it is 
alfo to condufl: the preachers to church, and the profeflbrs and lecturers to the fchoois, 
and afterwards to bring them home again, &c. The beadles walk with the heads of 
their ftaves upwards before the chancellor, downwards before the vice-cliancellor. 

liefide the beadles, there is a virger, who is not tied to fo conftant attendance as the 
beadles, but only at feme certain times, and upon more folemn and extraordinary oc- 
cafions, goes before the chancellor or vice-chancellor, at the head of the beadles, with 
u filver wand or rod in his hand. 

There are feveral other officers and fervants of lefs note belonging to the univerfity. 
But thefe we fliall omit. 

'I'hc univerfity church is that which is dedicated to th<t; blefled virgin, and ftands 
very conveniently for the univerfity’s ufe, in the middle bf the city, and as it were in 
the centre of the colleges. It is a magnificent and regular ftrudlure both without and 
within, and a very high and beautiful fteeplc (confpicuous for feveral miles) rifes from 
the middle of it. The nave, or body of the church, is the place for the univerfity 
fermons and prayers. The vice-chancellor’s, doftor's, noblemen’s, and pro6Ior*s 
/cats are at the weft end; and the mafters have their feats lower, and nearer the pulpit. 
The batchelors of arts, and under-graduates, above fervitors, fit in galleries raifed 
againft the weft end of the church, and part of the two fides. After a Latin fermon, 
at the beginning of every term, the facrament is celebrated in the choir of the church by 
the doctors and mafters, &c. And at certain times the doftors and mafters are obliged, 
when they come to church, to appear in their hoods and fcarlet gowns. 

The theatre, a very large, magnificent, and elegant pile of building, was ndfed by 
dodlor Gilbert Sheldon, late lord archbiffiop oftCanterbury. The back part of it is 
femicircular, which makes the form of the whole approach near to that of an half 
oval. All that part of it which is under ground, and that which is above the flat roof, 
are offices for printin^^, drying the ffieets, &c. And that ample and auguft room be¬ 
tween is dedicated to the exercil'es andpccafions of the univerfity at their publick a£ls, 
and upon other fpecial or extraordinary folemnities. The diftribution and order of 
feats and places at thofe limes is as BIlows; the vice-chancellor, the profeflbrs, doc¬ 
tors, curators of the theatre, noblemen, and inceptors in the higher profeflions or 
faculties, have their places in a femicircular range of feats rifing one above another. 
The vice-chancellqr fits in a large handfome elbow-chair made of oak, in the middle of 
the uppermoft row. That part of the area, which is next under the doftors, and is 
railed in at the time of ads, is at that time the place for the inceptors in arts; at other 
tiint’S the whole lies open, and is common to all matters of arts, regent and .not re¬ 
gent. 'J"he lower gidleries on either hand, that join the place of the dodors, are for 
the non-regent mafters, and at the ends of them thqre^ftan^ out rojirums^ or large 
fquare feats, in a fort of puljnt form, for die two pro^or^. The lop-ei’ gallery beyond 
that on the weft-fide is for the gentlemen of,the univerfity of Cambridge. That oppo- 
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fite to it, on the eaft fide, is for ftrangers. Thtf two lower galleries, on each fide of 
the front-door, are for ladies. The gallery above them is for the raufick. The gal¬ 
leries over the non-regent mailers are for gentlemen-commoners and batchelors of arts. 
That over the gentlemen of Cambridge, and that over the ftrangers, are for com¬ 
moners, fcholars of houfes, and under-graduates in general. That part of the area or 
floor, which is without the rails, is open to all other comers. The whole roof enter¬ 
tains the eye with a noble piece of painting; and perhaps the world has not a piece of 
art more admirable in that kind, than the contrivance of the timber work that keeps up 
fo wide a flat roof. T his edifice Hands in an open place or yard ; the front facing the 
divinity.fchool, with iron palifadcs before the back part; and on the two fides are two 
walls, with convenient cavities in them, in which are placed that rar.e collcflion of re¬ 
mote antiquity, the Arundelian and Seldenian marbles ; the former given to the uni- 
verfity by the honourable Henry Howard, grandfon of Thomas earl of Arundel; the 
latter by the executors of Mr. Selden, diftinguiflied by the letters from the Arunde¬ 
lian, which arc marked with the letter H. And that the fame munificence which had 
re.ared this mighty fabrick, might fecure it from any danger of decay, his grace the 
archbifliop gave further 2,000 pounds to buy an eftate, the revenues of which he 
affigned for repairing the theatre j and whatever overplus Ihould remain after that was 
taken care of, to go to the ufe and further furniture of the printing-houfe, whofe let¬ 
ters, prefles, &c. were alfo 9U at firft his grace’s benefaftion. 

The Divinity fchool is an ancient building, not only roofed, but intirely built with 
free-ftone. It was no lefs than fifty-three years in building and finilhing, being begun 
anno 1437, and not finiftied till the year 1480. The work of the roof is very curious 
and ornamental. 

The Schools of Arts being built contiguous to the two ends of that part or extent of 
the Bodleian library, which looks eaftward, make a fpacious and fplendid quadrangle, 
or fquare court. Under the eaft fide of the Bodleian library, which is the weft of the 
fchool’s quadrangle, is the Profeholium, a fpacious handfome walk before the Divinity- 
fchool, in which candidates for degrees, in token of fupplicating for them, ftand with 
their heads uncovered before their graces are propofed. On the fouth fide are the 
fchools of medicine or anatomy, rhetorick, natural philofophy, and mufick. On the 
north fide are the fchools of law, moral philofophy, languages, grammar, and hiftory. 
On the eaft are the fchools of geometry and arithmetick, aftfonomy, metaphyficks, 
logick; between which Hands a Idfty tower, the lower part of it being the great gate or 
porch of entrance, over which is a mathematical library for the Savilian profeflbr; and 
over that, part of the fchools gallery; over that, the univerfity archives or repofitory 
for its records and writings; and at top is an aftronomical obfervatory. The weft fide 
of this tower, which fronts the area of the fchools, is adorned with beautiful columns, 
rifing on either fide in pairs, and anfwering to the five divifions aforefaid; the firft pair 
being of the Tufean order, the fecond of Dorick, the third the lonick, the fourth the 
Corinthian, and the fifth the Compofite. At the top of the fourth divifion there fits a 
figure of King Jamds I. holding out a book in his right hand to fam% founding a trum¬ 
pet, and in his left another to ^ matron, reprefenting the univerfity. 

The fchool of medicine or anatomy contains a very rich and copious treafure of ex¬ 
traordinary produdlions both of nature and ,art, befides many rare antiquities, and 
other remarkable curioftties.. 

The botanick or*phy6ck garden is fituate without the eaft gate of the town, on the 
weft bank of thh river Charwcll;, the front of it is oppofiteTo the fouth fide of Magdalen 
coUege. The ground ^wTiich’was formerly a buf ying-place belonging to the Jews, but, 
♦ , • • <; .at 
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at the time when the earl of Danby.purchafed it, belonged to Magdalen college) was 
bought and fumilhed with rich and beautiful variety of plants, and the walls and the 
portals of ftone, very beautiful, were built by Henry earlofDanby, who, having ro- 
folvcd to immortalize his memory, by fome confiderable benefadion to the univerfity, 
and having fome time deliberated with himfelf what benefadion might be moft ufeful 
and ferviceable to them, at length came to a refolution (that I may ufe the words of his 
own infcription) “ of doing glory to God, honour to the king, and fervice to the uni¬ 
verfity and the publick,” in this liberal donation, which coll his lordfhip 5,000/. be- 
fides which, he fpared neither trouble nor charge to ftock the garden with valuable and 
ufeinl plants of all forts and fpecies : this garden was levelled and laid out, and the 
walls and porches built, in the years 163 a and 1633. 

There are two profeffors or ledurers of divinity, the Regius and the Margaret pro- 
felTor; as they are commonly called. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy fcripture, twice every week, in term-time, 
on Mondays and Fridays, at nine of the clock in the morning, in the divinity-fchool, 
and to moderate at the difputations every Thurfday at one of the clock at noon. 

The Margaret profefforlhip was founded anno 1496. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy fcripture, every week in term-time, on 
Tuefdays and Thurfdays, at nine of the clock in the morning. 

Phyfick profeflbrfliip was founded and endowed by King Henry VIII. anno 1540. 

His duty is to read upon Hippocrates or Galen, twice a week in term-time, viz. on 
Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight of the clock in the morning, in the medicine or anatomy 
fchool. 

The profefforlhip of civil law was founded anno 1540, and endowed anno 154b, by 
King Henry VIII. 

I hs duty is to expound fome part of the Corpus Juris Ci-vilist efpccially fuch titles as 
may be of moft ufe in this kingdom, twice every week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays 
and Thurfdays, at ten of the clock in the morning, in the fchool of law. 

The Hebrew profefforlhip was founded and endowed at the fame time with that of 
civil law, and by the fame royal hand. 

His duty is to illuftratc the grammatical part, and the idioms or proprieties of the 
Hebrew, out of the Hebrew text of holy fcripture; and tliis he is obliged to do twice a 
week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon. . 

Ihe Greekprofefforlliip was alfo founded and endowed by King Ilenrj' VIII. and at 
the fame time with the Hebrew. 

His duty is to inftrud his auditors with critical remarks and obfervations, ufeful fir 
their improvement in the grammatical and idiomatical part, upon Homer, Demolt iieiies, 
Ifocrates, Euripides, or any other of the old and claflical Greek authors. And this he 
is to do twice a week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours 
of one and two in the afternoon. 

The foregoing leCfurclhips or profefforlliips (the Margaret exc^-pted) are in the gift 
of the crown. 

The Arabick lc<Slure was founded by Dr. William lAud, lord archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, and tharfcellor of the univerfity, anno 1636, and endowed by the fame munii'icent 
hand, anno , * * * . 

His duty is to read upon ancient and approved aathol's ; to diftinguilh and illuftrate 
the proprieties and eleganaes»of the language ; to exprcTs anR explaii/the grammatical 
fcnle and conftrudionj to fttew the affinity bAweea the Ar'abick, Hebrew', and 
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Syriack j to ftay fome dme in the fchool after his lefture is finiftied, and anfwer fuch 
queftions and difficulties as to which his auditors /hall de/ire to be fatis/ied, &c. He ia 
to read in vacations, on Wednefdays at nine o’clock in the morning, and in Lent at 
eight, in the fchool of Languages. 

The hiftory profe/Torlhip was founded and endowed in the year 1622, by William 
Camden, Efq. Clarenceux, king at arms, and matter of arts in this univerfity. 

This profeflbr is to read upon Lucius Florus, or fonie other ancient claffical hiftorian 
of good note, twice a week in term-time, /. e. on Mondays and Fridays, between the 
hours of one and two in the afternoon. 

The moral philofophy lefture was founded and endowed by Thomas While, D. D. 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, canon of Chrift-Church, and treafurer of the church of Salif- 
bury, anno 1621, which ledure, by the founder’s appointment, was, after his death, to 
be held no longer than five years by one man, who was to be immediately fucceeded by 
any one of the fame college. 

His duty is to read upon and expound, and briefiy difeufs Arittotle’s ethicks, politicks, 
oeconomicks, twice in the week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. The firft of thefe ledurers was William Price, M. A. and Itu- 
dentof Chritt-Church. 

The natural philofophy ledure was’founded and endowed by Sir William Sedley, knt. 
and bart. of Aylesibrd in Kent, anno 1622. 

His duty is to read upon and expound Arittotle’s phyficks, or his books de Coelo and 
Mundo, his Meteorology, his Parva Naturalia, his books de Anima, or de Generatione 
and Corruptione, twice a week in term-time, upon Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, in the Natural Philofophy fchool. 

The two ledures of geometry and attronomy were founded and endowed by Sir 
Henry Savile, knt. and firft warden of Merton, then provoft of Eaton college, anno 
1619. 

The profeffor of geometry is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Wednei'days and Saturdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the geometry fchool, 
upon Euclid’s Elements, Apollonius’s Conicks, and Archimedes’s books, to commit his 
ledures to writing, and to leave them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical 
library. 

The profeflbr of attronomy is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Mondays and Thurfdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the attronomy fchodl, upon 
Ptolemy’s Ahnegift, Copernicus, &c. to commit his ledures to writing, and to leave 
them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical library. ^ 

It is alfo part of the geometry profeflbr’s provmce, at fuch other times as the unl- 
verfity lhali approve of, to teach and explain the principles and rules of arithmetick, 
pradical geometry, mufick, and mechanicks; ai it belongs to the attronomy pro¬ 
feflbr’s place to teach and explain the principles, &c. of opticks, gnomonicks, geogra¬ 
phy, and navigation, fo far as it is purely mathematical. But both profcflbrs were 
ablblutely forbid meddling with judicial aftrology, calculation of nativities, and the 
likcj * 

Befides the authors aforeraerftioned, which cither^, profeffor is obliged to read 
upon, both of them are permitted by their founder to read upon, if they pleafe, The- 
odofius’s'and Menhlaus’s Sphericks, and the do£lrine of Triangles, both plain and fphe- 
rical. , ' 

The mufick leEfure was'foutfded and endowed by Willian^Heyther, who belonged to 
the king’s chapel, an'd was dodorifi mufick of this univerfity, anno 1626, 
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Tfife profeffbr's duty is to read upon the theory of this arf once or ofrener, in every 
term, between eight and nine o'clock in the morning, in the Mufick fchool. Befides 
which, another branch of his foundation was a praxis of mufick to be performed in the 
faid fchool every Thurfday in every term, except Lent term. 

The anatomy lefturc was founded and endowed by Richard Tomlyns, of Weftminfter, 
Efq. amp 1623. 

His bufinefs is every fpring publrckly to fhew, teach, and explain the fituation, na¬ 
ture, ufes and offices of the feveral parts of a human body; and to read upon a 
ikeleton every Michaelmas term, at the hours appointed for ledares in phyfick. 
This ledure goes along with that of medicine. There is Kkewife a chymiftry pro- 
fulfor. 

The botany lediire was founded and endowed by Henry Danvers, eari of Danby, 
a,v‘!P 1640; but nrhher the ledure nor foundation fettled till the year 1669. 

This profeffor is not tied to certain times of reading, which he could not be becaufe 
01 the uncertainty of the growth and maturation of the plants. His bufinefs is to 
difiinguiih the feveral fpecies, and explain the properties and virtues of them. 

I’he poetry Icdure was founded by Henry Birkhead, of All-Souls college. 

Bofidcs these endowed profefforlhips and ledures there are alfo four not endowed, viz., 
metaphyficks, logick, rhetorick, and grammar. Sir Edwin Sandys, baronet, left in his 
will a very liberal endowment for the firft, but the univerfity were difappointed of it. 
'I'his ledurer is to read twice every week in the term, in the fchool of Metaphyficks, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, on Tuefdaysand Fridays, upon Ariftotle’s metaphyficks,. 
to explain the text, and briefly to difpute over queftions. 

The logic ledurer is to read every week in terra, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Logick fchool, upon Porphyry’s introdudion, or 
any part of Ariftotle’s logick, and to difpute oyer queftions relating to what he reads 
upon, with all convenient brevity. 

The rhetorick ledurer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Rhetorick fchool, upon Ariftotle’s, Tully’s, Quin¬ 
tilian’s, or Hermogenes’s rhetorick; and to colled their rules and obfervations into a 
fyftem or body. 

The grammar ledurer is to read every week in term, on Tuefdays and Fridays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Grammar fchool, either upon the technical part, or 
gramniar properly fo called, out of Prifeian, Linacer, or fome other approved gram¬ 
marian ; or upon the critical or philological part, the fubjed of antiquities, Greek or • 
Roman. , 

Thefefourlaft profeffbrs are chofen ejery two years; and their ftipends are collec¬ 
tions from the inceptofs, and other members of the univerfity, only the indigent ones 
excepted. ’ 

The puMick ad (unlefs difpenfed with by a vote of convocation) is celebrated every 
year upon the firft Monday after the feventh day of July, and the vefpers, as they are 
called, oh the Saturday before. ' • 

The whole folemnity is ulhercd in by the encmia^ or more polite exercifes, which ard 
performed in the theatre on the Friday before, beginning at one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. Thefe exercifes are opened by two of the inceptors in arts with elegant 
orations. Then follow mathematical, critical, chronological queftions, &c. together 
with the difeuffion of them: and laftiy, philological cqmgofitions both .in verle and 
profe. - • * • 
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On SaturJiiy, the next day after, the vcfpera arg celebrated; when all the profeffors 
or readers in arts are obliged to meet at St. Mary’s, every one in his academical habit, 
at eight o’clock in the morning; from whence they go afterwards in proccffion to the 
fchools, the beadles going before them; and every one taking his feat in iiis proper fchool, 
reads a lecture in his proper profeflion or art. 

'I’he other profeffors or lefturers read at the ufual hours, in the refpeQivc fchools, 
dreffod in their proper academical robes or habits. Only the Margaret profcffor, whofe 
ordinary hour of reading is nine o’clock, upon this occalion reads at eight; and the fe- 
vcral profeffors of phyfick, Hebrew, Greek, and hiftory, read at nine o’clock. While 
ihefe leclures are reading, all the inceptors, in their feveral faculties, are obliged to go 
round the fchools in their academical habits, with their heads bare, and the beadles going 
before them, and to defire the prefence of the profeffors at the vcfpers that afternoon, 
and the comitia on Monday. 

In the afternoon, at one of the clock, the inceptors in every faculty begin their difpu* 
tations, which continue until five. The inceptors in arts difpute in the theatre, and 
thofe in medicine, law and divinity, difpute in the fchools appropriated to their refpec- 
tive faculties. And to prevent the inconvenience of any queftions of a dangerous or 
pernicious nature, or tending more to cavil, fophiftry and contention, than real edifica¬ 
tion and improvement, the thefes w'hich are to be difputed on in every faculty, either in 
the vefpers or the comitia, are propofed fome time before in the convocation-houfe, there 
to be approved by the ruling part of the univerlity, without which they mull not be dif¬ 
puted on. 

On Sunday there are two fermons preached, peculiarly diftinguillied as a£t-fcrmons, 
at St. Mary’s, in Englifh, one at ten o’clock in the morning, the other at three in the af¬ 
ternoon. 

On Monday, about nine o’clock in the morning, all the inceptors meet in the cafl: 
chapel or choir of St. Mary’s church, being conduced thither from their refpedive 
colleges and halls by the beadles. There they go to prayers, which being over, they 
come up to the communion-table, and there, with all decency and reverence, they make 
their offerings; the vice-chancellor firft, then the inceptors, and then the proftors. Af¬ 
ter this they go to the theatre, and there they enter upon the cxercifes of the ad, properly 
fo called, in the midft of a thronging circle, and a prodigious concourfeof obfervingand 
attentive auditors and fpedators; the learned and the curious, quality and gentry, 
flowing at that time, in numerous companies to Oxford, not only from all* parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but from Germany and other countries of the Continent. 

The inceptors in every faculty propofe and difpute upon three queftions, in due 
order, form, and method. The incepttirs in arts are the firft performers; and the next 
are the inceptors in mufick, if there be any; of whom it is required, that they fhould 
entertain the affembly w’ith one or two compofitions and performances, confifting at leaft 
of fix or eight parts, in a concert of mufick vocal and inllrumental. This done, they 
are prefented to their degrees in mufick by the Savilian profeffors. Then follow the 
creations and difputations in phylick, law, and divinity. And all thefe ceremonies and 
exerciles having paffed in due form and order, the vice-chancellor tiofes the ad with a 
fpecfh, in which he recites what has happened the year before for the advantage and to 
the honour of the univerfity, and particularly what benefadions the munificence of its 
patrons and friends has conferred upon it. • 

Gn the Tuefday after, *a Latin fermon, ad clcrum, is preached in St. Mary’s 
church, at eiglit o’clock in *the morning ; And the inceptors in arts are made adual 
matters. 
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It 18 not my province to inform you of the feveral gradations and changes this uni- 
verfity has undergone in its publick library; and therefore I ihall only remark, that 
its prefent efteem is owing to the generous benefaftions of Sir Thomas Bod ley *, whofe 
reform and improvement of the place itfelf was not compleated until after the year 
1599. And that richcolleftion of books which he gave, and for which he had traf¬ 
ficked to very diftant kingdoms and countries, foon grew to a much greater bulk by 
thofc other large tfenefadions which flowed to this library, either from the coflers or the 
ftudies of publick-fpinted men; as particularly Bobert carl of Effex gave three hun¬ 
dred volumes, moft of them folios; 'I'homas Sackvill, lord*trcafurer, and chancellor 
of the univerfity, gave a hundred pounds ; Robert Sidney, vifeount Lifle, gave a hun¬ 
dred pounds; George Cary, lord Hunfden, gave a hundred and twenty volumes; 
George Gent, Efq. gave a hundred and feventy volumes; Thomas Allen, M. A. of 
Gloucefter-hall, gave eighteen manuferipts out of his private library; and Thomas 
James, M. A^ who w'as'defigned to be the firft librarian, gave about a hundred manu¬ 
feripts, befidcs fomc printed books ; the lord Mountjoy, afterwards carl of Devonfhire, 
gave a hundred pounds ; the dean and chapter of Exeter, one hundred thirty-two ma¬ 
nuferipts*, Tobias Matthew, bifliop of Durham, fifty pounds; Henry Brook, lord Cob- 
ham, fifty pounds, &c. The founder has by his (latutes appointed two librarians, an upper 
and an under one, afligning the former a falary of almofl: 40/. per annum^ and the 
latter to/, a year, befides 8/. a year for the door-keeper : he has a!fo appointed eight 
curatois, the vice chancellor and proftors for the time being, and the profeflbrs of di¬ 
vinity, law, phyfick, Hebrew, and Greek, who are once in the year to go to the library 
as vifitors, and examine the ftate of it, and whether any of the books have been ftolen 
or abufed. The fame generous founder perfuaded the bookfellcrs of London to a re- 
fclution, of fending a copy of every book they printed to the library, which afterwards 
they were required to do by an ad of parliament. And he fpared neither pains nor ex¬ 
pence in procuring ftill more and more books for ihis repofitory of learning. I proceed 
10 an enumeration of the chief benefadors to the publick library, that followed fo worthy 
•an example. Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, gave 100/. Sir George Cary, 95/. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, 50/. Sir John Scudamore, 40/. Dr.'I homas Bilfon, bifhop of 
■Winchefter, 50/. Sir George More, of the county of Surrey, 40/. and fome books; 
Robert Cecil, vifeount Cranbourne, and afterwards carl of Salllbury, 6b/. 13J. 4c/. 
William Paget, baron of Beaudefert, 100/. Henry Wryothefley, earl of Southampton, 
100/. *rhe lady Alice Owen of London, widow,* 100/. Sir Charles Danvers, 100/. 
Owen Uroodd, dean of Armagh, 66/. \^s. George Abbot, archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, 50/. J'he deaja and chapter of Windfor, one hundred and fifty manuferipts; 
Thomas Twyne, of Lewes in Suffex, ^fiout one hundred and twenty manuferipts; Wil¬ 
liam James, bifliop of Durham, ico/. Charles Crooke, of Comvval, gentleman, a le¬ 
gacy of 100/. Sir William Sedley, kfiightand baronet,.loo/. Sir Thomas Roe, barr. a 
very large colledion of Oriental books. 

Thjs library not affording room for the books that were given to it. Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley added a leng^Ji or gallei7 to it, looking eaftward, fupported by*the profeholium or pal- 
fage before the divinity fchool; by which addition he gave the library the figure of‘the 
letter T. And the univerfity afterwards raifed the weft fide, which contains the weft 
gallery of the library, the convocation-houfe, and the apndyterimi^ 
pence,.and partly sut of benefaftions.* By this laft addition the form of th*e library 
came to refemble the letter H. In this weft part is tl^t vaft ^olleftion,of Gi*eek nianu- 
cripts, called the Barocctah iftanufcripts, having been procured out* of the Baroccian 
library in Italy, and given to the univerfity by* JVifliam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
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and chancellor of the univerfity. On the right hand of thefe are *35 volutncs, or more, 
which were given by Sir Kenelm Digby. On the left are the manuferipts wUch were 
given by William Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury. Thefe manuferipts are in a great 
variety of languages, as Hebrew, Syriack, Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopick, Armenian, 
iWabick, Perlick, 'I’urcick, Ruffian, Chinefe, Japan, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Saxon, Englilh, Iriflt, &c. Afterwards, in the year 1659, almoft all the reft of this 
weft fide was filled by the acceffion of Mr. Selden’s library, conHil^ng of more than 
8,000 volumes. 

The Mufaum JJhmoIcanwn^ as it is called, or that edifice which is diftributed into 
the Chymick office, the fchool of natural hiftory, and the Aflimolean Study, properly 
fo called, is regular, beautiful, and lofty, fituate on the weft of the theatre. It was 
built by the univerfty, who laid the foundation in the year 1679, and finiftied it in 
1It was defigned chiefly, as I was told, for the ufes of medicine and natural phi- 
lofophy. The upper large room is delightfully and poinpoufly. lined with a furprifing 
1‘cenc and a prodigious variety of curiofitics, both natural and artificial, befides very 
valuable aiuiquities, given by Elias Alhraole, Efq. Dr. Robert Huntingdon, &c. 

The ftrufture of this printing-houfe is veiy large, fplendid, and magnificent. It is 
fituated on the eaft of the theatre, and is called the Clarendon printing-houfe, in honour 
of the lute lord-chancellor Clarendon, and in acknowledgment of that noble and ad¬ 
vantageous benefaftion (his lordfhip’s hiftory) which is two fons, the right honourable 
the earls of Clarendon and Rochefter, made a prefent of in manufeript to the univer- 
lify. This printing-houfe was creSed at the univerfity’s charge. 

Before any colleges were built, the refidence for ftudents ufed to be in citizens 
houfes ; and thefe places were called halls, by way of diftindion; and the fcholars in 
thefe halls, if they were not fuch as maintained themfelves upon their own bottom, 
were provided for by men of high ftations or great eftates, bilhops, noblemen, &c. 
Again, others rather chofc religious,houfes to follow their ftudies in, but without any 
monaftick vows. But thefe conveniencies gave way to much better upon the erediou 
of colleges, firft called halls, as thofe private houfes or places of lodging had been 
where the bufmess of education and learning went on before. 

Thofe focieties, which are called colleges, confift; of a head or governor, and a number 
of fcliows, or of fellows and fcholars. Thefe heads are variouily called, in one houfe 
prefident, in another provoft, in another redfor, in another warden, in another mailer, 
in another principal, in Chrift-church, dean. They ai*e chofen by the fcllovfs ; only 
the deanofChrift-church, together with the canons, is of royal nomination. Each of 
the colleges has a confidorabic «ftate, out of which the head, the fellows, the fcholars, 
the officers and fervants, receive good ftipends for their maintenance: and above a 
thoufand perfons are this way liberal y provided /or in this place. The head and fellows 
chufc officers every year; a vicc-prefident, or* fub warden, or whatever name he 
bears, who ads for the prefident, in his abfence; a dean, who looks after the exercifes 
of learning that are to be done in the houfe, and the morals and behaviour of the 
fcholars (the latter ^lart is, in Chrift.church, the office of the two t^forsj and a 
burfer or burfers, who take care of the college eftate, and keep the college accounts. 
’I’he fcholars of the houfe, and“all under-graduates and batchelors of arts, are under 
the government of the fellows, as well as of the head ; the fellows are * under the go- 
verameiit of the head *, and both fubjed to the jtirifdidion of thevifijtor, in whom is the 
lafl: refort of ordinary power, &nd who compofes all differences, and decides all difputcs 
among them. Eivery ond of tfiele focieties, except ChrilKchurch (where occafional de¬ 
terminations and appointments .of the dfcan and chjipter arc inftead of a law) are obliged 
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to obferve certain cuftoms and ftatutes according to the injuaftions and regulations of 
founders and benefadors. The fellows, or other graduates, by the appointment or 
with the leave of the head, undertake the office of tutors, which is to govern inore'im- 
inediately the non-graduates intrulled to their care, to watch their behaviour, and m. 
fped their manners, to teach them the feveral parts or branches of acadetnica! icarninn * 
&c. And for this their tutors are handfomely rewarded according to the quality of 
(he pupil. Befide the chamber-tutors, every college has its publick ledurers, who 
read to the youth in the hall or chapel, and prefide over their pubhek exerdfes. ’ I'he 
members of thefe focieties are divided, either with refped to univerfity degrees, into 
dodors, batchelors of the three faculties, mailers of arts, batchelors of arls° and’ non- 
graduates; or, with refped to their private conditions and circurailances, ‘into noble¬ 
men, whether of the upper order, as princes, dukes, &c. or baronets and knights of 
the lower, and gentlemen-commoners; all which are admitted to converfation and de¬ 
cent familiarity with the head and fellows, and commoners, who live like gentlemen, 
and fervitors, who fubfift in a great mcafure upon the menial offices in which they at¬ 
tend upon others. 'Ihefeand the commoners are not ordinarily admitted to the con¬ 
verfation of the fellows till they come to be mailers of arts, or at lead batchelors 
where there are batchelor fellows. The fellows generally are chofen out of the fcholars 
of the houfe, that enjoy the leffer endowments in fubordination to the fellowihips. They 
have their ilaied hours of prayer, at leail twice a day, publick and private ledures and 
exerdfes, hours of iludying, &c. and are puniihed for delinquencies and omiffions by 
little fines called fconccs, by impofition of talks extraordinary, by croffing or itoppin^ 
of their names in the manciple’s and butler’s books, fo that they cannot eat or drink 
upon their own account till that crofs or Hop be taken off j and, in worfe cafes, by 
difmiiTmg them from the college for a time, or (if necelTity requires) for altoget’her. 
Befides the Bodleian or univerfity library, common to the academical body, every college 
has its own library, into which no fcholars of the houfe, commoners, or fervitors are ad¬ 
mitted, till they have taken the degree of batchelor of arts, or are of three years Handing 
being entered upon the law-line: they eat together at dinner and fupper in the pub!ick 
hall, at different tables, according to their different degrees and denominations ; only the 
fervitors wait on the reft till they have dined or fupped. After meals, the fellows, 
noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and commoner-malfters, retire to a place which is 
called the common-room, where they refrelh themfelvcs for fome time with converfa¬ 
tion and diverfions. Ihe batchelors of arts have alfo fuch a common-room in fome 
colleges. They muft be, according to the ftatutes of the univerfity, in the college at 
nine o’clock at night. Their chambers, generally fptaking, are commodious and 
handfome, and not a few of them vejy fplcndid and well ornamented. They have* 
feveral under-officers, who have good falaries, as their fteward, their manciple, who 
markets for them, their butlers, their cooks, their porter, their barber, &c. The 
buildings of the univerfity and the colleges are all of large fquare free-ftone, of which 
there ig plenty in the adjacent parts of the country. 


, ^ - * •*«>. »<• wao ut oeing wciure 

the year 721 is certain, from an addrefs or petition parliament to Richard 11 . quoted 
by Mr. Wood. How' much older it is,* is not fo evident, though there is great proba¬ 
bility if had been founded ages before. King Alfred^ co’iild not fojjropc-Tly called 
the founder, as the rellorei* of this univerfity; for he reicuedit out offthat Hate of dc- 
■vaftation which the Danes had left it ia j though*, .after his death it fell again under the 
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fame unhappy circumflances, and continued in obfcurity till it was recovered, anna 
1332, to a ftate of liberty and independency, by a fum of mon^ which William of 
liurham bad left for the maintenance of a fociety of Audents in Oxford ; from whom it 
was for feme time called Durham^hall. 

This college has educated and entertained many eminent men, both for quality and 
learning ; as, John Shirwood, bifliop of Durham; Leonard and Thomas Diggs, ma¬ 
thematicians ; Sir Dudley Diggs, knight; Richard StanihurA, the divine and hiltorian; 
Sir George Crooke, lord chief juAice of the King’s-bench ; Nicholas Ridley, biihopof 
J.ondon; Sir George Carew; the lord Herbert of Cherbury; and, in a much earlier 
age, thofe three men of famous memory, St. John de Beverley, venerable Bede, and 
8t. Edmund, archbifliop of Canterbury. 

This college has one maAer, twelve fellows, ten fcholars, two exhibitioners, &c. 

It has one large beautiful quadrangle, orfquare court; the fouth-fideof which is di- 
vlvled into a handfome hall and chapel, the latteradorned with Ane glafs windows. 

The vifitors are the vice-chancellor, the prodors, &c. 

Baliol college Aands in the north part of the town, in the fuburbs, not far from the 
north-gate. 

It was founded by John Baliol, father to John Baliol, king of Scots, and Dervor- 
goilla, his wife. 

'J he governors of this college were firA called proffors, then principals or wardens, 
and laftly maAers. 

Humphrey, duke ofGIouceAer, was educated in this college, which has bred many 
great and learned men; Richard Fitz-Ralph, chancellvjr of this univerfity, archbiflwp 
of Armagh; Roger Whelpdale, bifliop of C irlille; George Neville, chancellor of 
England and of the univerfity, archbifliop of York ; William Grey, chancellor of the 
univerfity, lord high treafurer of England; Robert Abbot, regius profeflfor of divinity, 
bifliop of Salhbury ; George Abboi, his brother, archbifliop of Canterbury; Gco:-ge 
Sing, bifliop of Clonfcrt, and privy-councillor in Ireland; Metrophanes Critophyhis, 
patriarch of Alexandria ; Cutbert TonAal, bifliop of Durham ; John 'I'iptoft, earl oi 
WorceAer, lord high-treafurer of England; Sir Thomas Coventry, baron ofAloi- 
burgh, lord keeper of the great-feal of England ; Thomas Holl 'n^l, doctor and ngius 
profefforof divinity; Robert Parfons, the jefuit; John kowfe, the hi tlorian and anti¬ 
quary ; Hugh Holland, hiltorian; James Cranford, the author of Gitiigru-na ILen- 
Jios., • • 

This, college has a mafler, twelve fellows, &c. 

It has one large ancient quadrangle ; on the north fide of n hicli is the chapel, and 
the library furniflied with a very noble collcdlion of books. 

The founder of Merton college (which is fituate in St. .1 ■hii’s parifli, in the femth 
fide of the city) was Walter of Merton, bifliop* of Rucheller, and lord hig!;-chaa- 
cellor of England. 

Among the famous men and writers this feminarv boafts of, wen? John Dun.sScotus, 
called the fubtle or .acute dodor ; Waiter Barley, called the pl.iiii and the approved 
tioftor; William Occam, called the invincible dottor ; Dums.Scotes’./givat antagonifl; 
'J'hon\as Bradwardinc, the proAmnd dodor, archbifliop of Camerbui-y ; Robert Win- 
chelfey, chancellor of the univerfity ; Simon Mejdiani, Simon Iflep, alid John Kemp, 
archbifliV'ps of Cahitcrbury; William Rede, th^ mathemarician, h;!:;)op of Clieller ; 
'Jlionias Rodhurn, Ififliop of 3 t. David’s ; JohnParkhurlt, bifliop of N'. - v/ich ; George 
Carl.'ton, bifliop, of * ChA'ter ;• JAhn Earle, bilhop of Sulilliury ; E.bvarJ Reynolds, 
bifliop of Norwich J John Jeticl, * bifliop of Salijbury, with otlicr uniueat prelates; 
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Jafpcr Hey wood, the poet, and Arthur Faunt, jefuits; Sir Thomas Bodley; the fa- 
moiis Wickliff; Sir Henry Savile, baronet; Francis Mafon, author of tlie Vindida 
Errlefia Anglkana ; Sir Ifaac Wake, orator of the univerfity, famous for his cn.bafhes; 
Sir Nathaniel Brent; John Graves, the famous linguift and mathematician ; 'i'homji 
Farnabie, the grammarian ; John Hales, regius profelTor of the Greek tongue, canon 
ofWindfor; Francis Davenport, or a Sandla Clara, provincial of the minor friar:-; j 
Anthony Wood, the antiquary, cum multis aliis. 

I'his college has a warden, twenty fellows, fourteen portionirts, or pofl-maflers, fee. 

The chapel, which is alfo the parifli church of St John the Baptii}, is a fplendid, 
ancient piece of building. The inner large court or quadrangle is very beautiful. 
B/Tides w'hich, this houfe is famous for a well furniflied library, and a delightful 
garden. 

The vifitor is the archbilhop of Canterbury. 

1‘ixeter college is fituate on the weft fide or the fchools, in the north-part of the town, 
the front of it anfwering the front of Jefus college. 

It was founded, anno i3i6, by Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, privy-coun- 
cillor to King Edward 11 . and lord high-treafurer of England. 

William Courtney, archbilhop of Canterbury; Michael Tregury, the firft arch- 
billiop of Dublin ; John Prideaux, reftor here, regius profeflfor of divinity, and bilhop 
of AVorcefter; befides 1 ‘everal other prelates; Sir William Petres, baronet, privy- 
councillor and fecretary to King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth ; Sir John Doderidge, knt. chief juftice of the common pleas; Mr. 
Noy, attorney general to King Charles I. Sir Simon Balkerville, phyfician ; Sir William 
Maurice, fecretary to King Charles II. William Wey, of Devon, the traveller; Lewis 
Bayly, author of the Praftice of Piety; Gregory Wheare, the firft profelTor of hiftory; 
Nathaniel Carpenter, George Hakewell, Henry Tozer, Charles HerJe, with other con- 
fiderable men, were of this college. 

It has a reftor, twenty-throe fellowlhips, &c. 

The bulk of it is one large quadrangle, beautiful, and almoft exaflly regular and 
uniform. 

In the front, which is a very noble one, ftands a fplendid tower over the gate. 

The vifitor is the bifliop of Exeter. 

Grid college is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parifli of St. Mary’s, and 
in the neighbourhood of Chrift-Church, Merton, and Corpus Chrifii colleges. It was 
at firft called St. Mary’s college, and King’s college, and was founded, anno 13 24, by 
King Edward II. . 

Thomas Gafeoigne, chancellor of ;he univerfity ; Reginald Peacock, bifliop of Chi- 
chefter; John Carpenter, provoft, chancellor of Oxford, bifliop of Worcefter; Wil- 
Ham Alan, a cardinal; Sir Francis Kinafton, Sir Walter Raleigh, baronet, and Wil¬ 
liam Pry nne, were of this college. 

It Ijas a provoft, eighteen fellows, and twelve fcholars or exhibitioners. 

It confifts of gne handfome regular quadrangle. • 

The vifitor is the bifliop of Lincoln. 

Queen’s college is fituate in the parilh of St. Peter's in the eaft, and very neiir that 
parifli-church. * , 

It was founded,.1340, by Rofiert Eglesfield, batchelor of divinity in this iioi- 
verfity, and chaplain or co^dOfor to Queen Philippa- King Edwjrd I^d’s confort; in 
honour of which lady the fouhder gave it the name of Queen's college, recommending 
it to her royal patronage and protection, a^id t(ft}iat *of all future queens of England*. 

8 The 
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The members of this fociety, as many as wertf to {hare the i>evenues of it, were to be 
chofen out of Cumberland or Weftmoreland, fome few excepted. There were to be 
one provoft and twelve fellows of them, out of regard to the number of Chrift and his 
apoftles (which number of fellows is now increafed to fourteen) and of feventy fcho* 
lars, in allufion to the number of the feventy difciples, which feventy fcholars are fince 
reduced to a much fmaller number. The ftatutes further requirsd that the fellows, 
when they eat in the hall, fliould fit in purple gowns; and that the fcholars Ihould 
kneel down before them, and anfwer fuch queftions in philofophy as the fellows fliould 
propofe to them. 

Of this college were thofe two renowned heroes Edward the black prince, the eldefi: 
fon of King Edward III. and prince Henry, afterwards King Henry V. Henry de 
Beaufort, chancellor both of this univerfity, and of the whole kingdom, bifliop of Win- 
chefter, and cardinal; Chriftopher Bainbryge, provoft of this houle, archbifliop of 
York, and cardinal; Thomas Langton, bifhop of Winchefter; Bamaby Potter, bifliop 
of Carlifle, and other prelates; Sir Thomas Overbury, Richard Cralcanthorp, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Francis Holyoke, and Gerard Langbaine, &c. 

The fociety confifts of a provoft, fourteen fellows, feven fcholars, two chaplains, taber- 
dars, the number not always the fame, &c. 

The fublifhity and ftatelinefs of the buildings of this college cannot be fo w'ell de- 
feribed in printing as by the eye of a judicious fpeftator. One fide of it, in which are 
the library, the provofts, and other fpacious and ftately lodgings, is 327 feet long, fup- 
ported by an open cloifter or piazza. This building is adorned with ftatues, &c. The 
library is long and lofty, very magnificent and beautiful, both wdthin and without, and 
full of books. 

The vifitor is the archbifliop of York. 

New college is fituate in the north, or rather the north-eaft part of the town, 
having Queen's college near to it, on the fouth, and on the eaft Magdalen college- 
grove. 

It was called at firft the college of the Bleffed Virgin Mary, and was founded anno 
1386, by William of Wykeham, bifliop of Winchefter, and lord high-chancellcr of Eng¬ 
land, who was alfo the founder of Winchefter fchool or college. The ftrong and high 
walls and towers he built round his college in Oxford were, in thofe days, a fortification 
to it no lefs than an ornament. 

This college has produced many great and celebrated men; among others, Henry 
Chichley, archbifliop of Canterbury, the founder of All-Souls college j William Wain- 
fletc, bifliop of Winchefter, th*e founder of Magdalen college: Tfiomas Cranley, chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, archbilhop of Dublin; Williapi Warham, archbifliop of Canterbu¬ 
ry; Thomas Young, archbifliop of York; Thomas Bilfon, Bilhop of Winchefter^ 
Thomas RulTel, chancellor of England, bifhop of Lincoln, the firlt perpetual chancellor 
of the univerfity; with other prelates; Thomas Harding, Nicholas Harpsfield, William 
Raynolds; Richard Whyte, the hiftorian ; John Pits ; John Owen, the epigramma- 
tift; JohnTwife; Richard Zouch, regim profeflbr of Law; Rober^ Talbot, canon of 
Norwich, antiquary ; Thomas James, librarian of the Bodleian library ; Thomas Lydiat, 
’M. A. &c. 

It has a wardep, feventy fellows and fcholars, ten chaplains, three cle'rks, iixteen cho- 
xifters, &c. ^ ‘ * 

Their chapej is moft ipagnific^t, folemn, and fplendid, with an organ and choir. 
They have a very high noble* tower, with a ring of ten*b^Is in it, very mufical; and 
under that, and the'weft end of the clidpel,,a very handfomeand ftilemn fquare cloifter, 

, • . fl ■ "nd 
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and a little garden within it. Their library is well furnilhed v. ith books and manufcripts' 
and their great garden laid out in form. The front of it is a range of iron palliladoes* 
and a gate of cxquifite work; and at the fouth-eaft end they have a bowling-green. 
Their hall, which is at the end of the chapel, anfwers to the magnificence of the relt of 
the building. 

The visitor is the bifliop of Winchefter. 

Lincoln college is fituate in the middle of the city, in the parilh of All-Saints, having 
Brazen-Nofe college in its near neighboui'hood in the call:, Exeter college on the north, 
and Jefus college on the north-weft. ’ 

It was founded in the year 1427* by Richard Fleming, bilhop of Lincoln. 

William Bilhop, a popilh titular bifliop of Chalcedon; William Giftbrd, archbiftiop 
and duke of Rhemes; Dr. Robert Sanderfon, bifliop of Lincoln; Dr. Nathanael lord 
Crew, bilhop of Durham ; Dr. George Hickes; Richard Knolics, author of the Turk- 
iflihirtory; Sir William Davenant; andHenryFoidir, author of the Hiftorics of the 
prefbyterian and popilh confpiracies, &c. were of this college. 

This college has, at this time, a rcQor, 1 2 fellows, two chaplains, &c. 

It has two fmall quadrangles, the ftrudure of which is ancient, and not very regular, 
but yet not unelegant. The cliapel is the moft confpicuous part of it. 

The vifitor is the bilhop of Lincoln. 

All Souls college Hands in the parilh of St. Mary, the front of it facing the high- 
ftreet, and the welt fide looking towards the eaft end of St. Mary’s church. 

It was founded tinno i 4 . 37 > hy Henry Chichiey, archbilhop of Canterbury, to the intent 
that prayers Ihould be offered up there, for the fouls of thole that fell in Henry the filth’s 
wars in J' rance, which the archbifliop had advifed and perfuaded the king to enter into, 
and in which himfelf, attending him, had been a fpeftator of the terrible flaughter and 
carnage of his country-men and fellow-fubjecfs, who loft tlieir lives in that famous ex¬ 
pedition. 

Among the famous men it has produced, were, Thomas Key, the antiquary ; Edw'ard 
Chaloner; Richard Steuart; Thomas Linacer, preceptor to prince Arthur, and after¬ 
wards to his brother King Henry VIIT. John Leland, the famous antiquary; Sir Cle¬ 
ment Edmonds, who tranllated and commented on Casfar's Commentaries ; Henry Co¬ 
ventry, principal fecretary of Hate to king Charles II. &c. Brian Duppa, bilhop of 
Wincheljer; Jeremy 'I'aylor, bilhop of Down and Connor; Gilbert Sheldon, warden 
here, and afterwards lord archbilhop of Canterbury.. 

This college has a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, fix chorif- 
ters. See. • 

It has two courts; the larger a regular and ftately old piece of building. The chapel 
is very augull and folenm; and upon the walls arc to be feen the ruins of good painting, 
which, though hided, is ftill oinamenta! in decay. 

The viiitor is the archbilhop of Canterbury. 

St. Mary Magdalen college is fituate at the eaft end of the town, without the eaft gate, 
and adjoining to tbe bridge that lies over the Charwell, , 

It was founded anno 1458, by William Patten, alias Wainflete, bilhop of Winchefter, 
and lord high chancellor of England. ^ • . 

Cardinal Wolfey; Richard Fox, bilhop of Winchefter; Edward Lee, archbilhop of 
York; John Longland, bilhop of Linc’oln; cardinal Poole; Acceptus Freweil, arch¬ 
bifliop of York; befidcs many other prelates; William St. Maure. duke of Somerfet; 
John Warner, bifliop of Rc«:!i?fter; Ezekiel Hopldns, Bilhop of Kaphioe; Sir John 
Digby, carl of Briflol; William Lilie and.Thdhjas ‘Robertfon, gfamraarians; John 
. Fojc,- 
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Fox, ihc inartyrologilT;; Samuel Smith, the logician ; Thotnas Godwin, the gramma¬ 
rian and antitiuary ; Dr. Henry Ilainmond, and Dr. Peter lieylin, were of this college ; 
with feveral other great and learnc'd men. 

It has a prefident, forty fellow's, a fchool mafter, lliirty fcholars, called Demies, 
an nflier, three publick readers, four chaplains, eight cLrks, fixteen choriiters, an or- 
ganift, &c. 

This college has two quadrangles, the innermoll of which is regular, and almofl; uni¬ 
form. It confifls of a library and lodgings, fiipported by a fpacious handi'ome cloifler. 
The chapel and the great lower, asallb the little oneiuth-e well: fide of the inner qua¬ 
drangle, and tlie hall, are very magnificeij; and lofty, 'i heir library is furniflied with a 
large and choice collection of books. Pelide; thoib t,reat and pompous conveniences, 
tile prefident and fellows have 'i.ir private gardens, extremely pleafant and beautiful. 
But that which renders inis college rtiore agree:'ble and delightful than perhaps any 
other in the world, is the advant igc of their wafer walks, as they are called, and their 
grove. The f'ril is a gravel walk •■i ttoil triangular, fenc-d w'ith hed/'es and trees on both 
lidcs, furrounded on every part with a running fiream, and incl fing a large meadow. 

Their grove is a fpaciou.. extent of ground, planted with llateiy villas of trees, a’'d 
one i)art of it laid out into a bowling green. 

The vifitor of this college is the bilhop of Winchefler. 

Brazen Nofe co lege is fituate in the middle of :h(“ town, having Lincoln college on 
the welt, the library and fchools on the north. St. Mary’s church on the foulh-caft, and 
the liigh-ftreci on the fouth. 

In the place whe : this college fl:tn^.o, there had befo’-e been a hall called Brazen 
Nofe hall, from v hence ih i.oll'ege Icm/k its name, :md that fancy of a monftrous nofe 
which Hands out at the top of the gate It waalounded by William Smyth, firft biHiop 
of Litchfield and Coventry afr'U wards of J.i/ coln, counfellor to Prince .\rthur, and 
prefident of Wales (the firft that ever bore that office and charadier) and by Sir kiciiard 
Sutton, Knt. 

Of this college were Sir Thomas Egerton, lord high-chancel’ of England, and 
chancellor of this univerfity ; Sir Jauies Ley, lord high-treafurer of hngland, and earl of 
Marlbordugh ; Launcelot Bulkeley, arcitbilhop of Dublin ; Edwird Brerewood, aftro- 
nomy profeflbr of Grefliam college ; John Guillim author of i.je book of Heraldry; 
Robert Burton, author of the book of Melancholy, afi.erw?»-ds of Chrift Church ; Elias 
Aftimole, Efq. &c. * ' 

It has a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-three fcholars and exhibition¬ 
ers, &c. * , 

it confifts of two very handfome qtiadrang’ ^ -: in the leflcr of which are the chapel 
and library, and ur 'e them ^ vi !e ana p'^alant cloifter, very compaftly and elegantly 
built. 

The vifitor is tlir bilhop of I/ticn!n. 

The fituation of CorpUo Chrifti col'ege is in the fouth fide of the town. It Hands 
inclofed by Oriel college iu the front, Chrift-Church on the weft, 'jnd Men jii college 
on the eaft. 

This college was founded ahno t 516, by Richard Fox, bilhop of Winchefter, privy- 
councillor, and lord privy-feal to King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII. 

•This college "has been a feiuinary of man^ great and famous men: Among thefe, 
John Jewel, bilhoppf Sarum*; Reginald Poole, archbilhop of Canterbury, and cardinal; 
with other prelates; Jdhann'es l.udovicus Vives; Richard Hooker, author of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity ;* John Reynolds, pile of their tprefidents; Sir Edwin Sandys; Alex¬ 
ander 
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ander Gill, fchool-mafter of St, Paul’s*; Thomas .fackfon, fome time prelident of the 
houl'e, and afterwards dean of Peterborough ; Brian Twine, the antiquary; Daniel 
Fairclough, or Featly; Edward Pocock, profelTor of Hebrew and Arabic!:, &c. 

It havS a prefident, twenty fellows, twenty fcholars, two chaplains, &c. 

1 he flrudure of the firfl; court is ancient, but the infide very regular and handfomc. 
Their library contains a noble treafure of books; and their garden, though 
fmall, is laid out in very good form and order, and kept very neat, But the mof!. 
fplcndid part of this college, is that ftatcly row of lodgings on the fouth fide 
thereof. 

The vifitor is the billiop of Whichcfler. * 

Chrill Church college, which t:,.,et. up j. vaft extent of ground, Hands on the fouth 
fide of the city, the front of it looking weft. 

It was begun to be founded anno 1525. 'J'he wnole defign was laid, and a confidc- 
rablo progrefs made in it, by the great and puhlick fp!' t. and out tf the flowing wealth 
and profperitv of cardinal Wolfe^ ; but, u"!' h.'s u4!'g,.' Cf'. tnis unfiniflied, ’■'ut immenfe 
foundation, was cor' '>iedto his royal maH'i King Henry VIIl. whofe princely valtle 
and efieem tor let;nu!.f,,and concern for the encouragment and promotion of it, cafily 
indiicod him to go on witli the ranlinal’s great defign. Hereupon the college was call¬ 
ed, for forie time King’.s college; bin Iiis majelty, to avoid any fuch odious fufpicion, 
as if he defigned to aggrandi; . his u\ n r puraliun and honour at the cardinal’s coft, 
did not tliink fit fu>.h an ample fc indafuin iho"ld be railed either by hi.s own '~r the car¬ 
dinal’s name, and therefore gave it the name - f ..hrilt-Ciliurch, and raadj k an epifeo- 
pal fee, anno 1546. Afterwa-’d.' he enlarged (he co'lege (anno 1 5 '3) bp joining to it 
(kmtcrlniry college, now called Canterbury Ouadraiigle, wl 1 iiad bcvii built by Simon 
lilip, archbifhop of Cant' i bury, and Ik,.k\v.;ter.^ o'" Vine-Hall, now Peckwater- 
Court, &'c. 

Of li.is houfe were diofe (wo princes, Chark'S p’ince of Wales, afterwards King 
Chillies If. and ' .mrs duke of d nrk, ak.rwards King James II. 

This rollcgc Ivas ' 'lifhed both church and (late with many great and famous men ; 
as John King, liiil op of Lomlon ; Tobias Matthews, archbifliop of York ; Richard Cor¬ 
bet, bifliop of Norwich • Jofm Bancroft, biflioj. of Oxford ; Henry King, b^op of 
Chichefler ; Brian Dui ,41, and Oei ge Morley, bilhops of Winchefter ; John Dolben, 
bifliop of lloclu her, aficrwerds aiclibilhop of York ; bcfides many other eminent pre¬ 
lates : Jolm'Lcland, and William Camden, the famous biilorians and antiquaries; Fran¬ 
cis Godwin, bifliop of Hereford, author of the lives of the Englifli bifliops; Richard 
Corbet, Ben Johnson, 'Wiiliam Ce.rruiighr, ‘’orb •: Owen, ^afper Mayne, poets: Cle¬ 
ment Walker, author of the hiilor) of ’'j' iiKie-'cnda its ; Sir Philip Sidney, baronet; 
Sir Dudley Carlton, vifeount Dorchelier, fee x 'ry .t King Charles 1 . Robert Burton, 
the author of the book of Me’ ’.itt holy ; Sir Jvd’.vard I ink tor., 'oid-keeper; Sir Robert 
Dudley, baronet, famous for his great knowledge in mathematics; Bartcn Hofyday; 

.Stephen Skinner, author of the Ktymologicon ; Mcrick Caf .ubon, ih... fon of ifaac ; 
'rhomas W’'is, M.>J). kie’.iard Alleftrec, D. D. /profeflbr of elivinity, provollof 
Eaton. 

This foundation is numerous and magnificent; has a deaif, eight canons, one hundfied 
and one (ludents, eight chaplains, eight fmging men, eight chorilters, a teacher of mufick 
for the chorifters, an oyganifl, a fchool-mattcr and an ufher, forty grammar fcholars, » 
virger, &c. There isalfo belonging to it an hofpital in the plirilli of Ajdate, com¬ 
monly called St. Ole’s, which lus fwenty-four poor. 

The 
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The buildings of this college are very large, atiguH, and fplendid. The great qua¬ 
drangle, wh'ch is alnion; cxaclly fquare, has a wide and h uidfome terrace round it, and a 
fountaiii in the middle. Thivi- iiuesof Peckwatcr qua-.irangle have been re-built; and 
the contrivance, grandeur, and beauty of them, are very furprifing, and much admired. 
This college has alfo two other quadrangles of ancietit ftrudfure, Canterbury-and the 
Chaplains. Tlie cathciiral is loliy and foleinn : theur hall and librJiry high and fpacious. 
d h.c latter contains a l.irgo and ncdile collediun of books. On;^hc fouth fide lies a very 
i.ii-go meadow which behuigs to if, furrcuuded with a walk, and that walk with a river, 
except on the north fide, where a double row of very tali and fpreading elms cover the 
walk, which is in that part very wide and (trait, and the middle of it laid with gravel. 
To be particular as to all the other buildings and lodgings, the gardens, offices, &c. be¬ 
longing to this college, would be a tafk little Icls than deferibing a city. 

The vifitor is tiie King. 

Trinity college ftands in the north fuburbs, in the parifljof St. Mary Magdalen, in 
the neighbourhood of Baliol college, to the weft, and St. John Baptifl’s, to the north. 

In the fame place where Trinity college is fitnato, was once Durham college (founded 
/f/iinj 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, bilhop of Durham) a feminary for the monks of the 
church of Durham. Its prefent foundation waS by Sir Thomas Pope, knt. of Tytteit- 
hangcr, in Hertfifrdfliirc, in the year 1550. 

(.)f this college were the moft reverend father in God, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, lord 
archbiflinp of Canterbury, elected from hence to Ail-Souls college; the right reverend 
fathers in God, Dr. Gilbert Ironfide, fen. lord bifhop of Briftol, and Dr. Samuel Par¬ 
ker, lord bifnop of Oxford ; with otlicr eminent prelates ; Sir George Calvert, fecrc- 
tary to King James I. and baron of Baltimore; Sir John Denham, Sir Edward Hoby, 
Sir Edward Byffe, clarencieux, knts. William Chillingworth, M. A. Arthur Wilfon, 
author of the hiftory of King James the firlPs life; Dr. Daniel Whitby, &c. 

It has a prcfident, twelve fellows, twelve fcholat's, &c. 

It has two quadrangles. In the firfl are the chapel, the hall, and the library. The 
chapel was rebuilt in the year 1693, and the work of it, both without and within, is 
wonderfully elegant. The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid ; the rails and the fereen are of 
cedar; 0 id all adorned with exquifite carving. The roof is rich, with embellifhments 
of fret-work, and an admirable piece of painting, reprefenting our bleflbd Saviour’s 
afcenfion. And the pavement, from the fereen to the altar, is of black and white marble. 
On the call fide of the college* they have a veiy large delightful garden (once their 
grove ;) and at the entrance and end of tlie great walk that goes through it, very noble 
iron gates, which leave a pi’ofp xl open to the wliole (‘ufl fule the college. 

The vifitor is the bifh<^p of Winchefler. , 

St. John Baptift college is fituate in the north fuburbs, in the parifh of St. Giles, hav¬ 
ing Baliol college and "1 rinity college in its nej^bbourhood on the fouth. 

ft was founded anno 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord-mayor of London, in the plac* 
where formerly was St. Bernard’s college, built by archbifhop Chichley. 

This fociety has*been the parent of many groat men : particularly^the two m'ofl reve¬ 
rend fathers in God, William Laud, lord archbifliop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
unwerfity; and William Jux’on, his immediate fucceffor in the primacy, and lord high- 
treafurer of England, flouriflied m this feminary ; as did alfo Tobias' Matthews, arch- 
hafhop of York ; John Buckridge, bifhop of'Ely ; Peter Mews,J)ifhop of Winchefler, 
befides othet; emippntjprelates ; Sir William Paddy, baronet; Sir John Mfirfham, knt. 
the famous antiquary and pfiilologcr; and Dr. William Greed, rrg/'uj profiffor of divi¬ 
nity, &c. ‘ ' ' 


Thi.s 
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an orgariift^ eight finging-tuen, 

aStw |tedi1^gtes, unifbmynd magnificent. The inner court k very 
and-HVeftTiofe of itare fupported by noble piazzas, in 
Ae middl€ri!^if!lraoh are twb portals^ finely fronted with pillars and carving/ In one of 
thefe f^pntis^ftjBids "a’'cnrious ftatue in brafs of king Charles I. and in the other, 
ahpther ,of the queen^ ^lifeir chapel, wliich has an organ and choir in it, is handfome 
and Memn. Thar.dj|»rary (if it may be oalkd but one) which takes up the eaft and 
ne^qi^ is fpacious j and the eaft part of ic a beautiful wide 
th# whole well iftocked with bOoksi manuferipts, and valuable curiofities. 
Their hall.is neat, and adorned with good pidures. They have alfo a very delightful 
ihady grovei and a large piece ground laid out into regular walU and grafs-plats; 
and at the aid of it an iron gate, of good work, through which you have an 
agreraiWe vi(|o, through the twopaflages of the inner quadrangle, to the weft fide of the 
outer. * 


The vifitor is the l^op of Winchefter. 

Jefus coiege is fituate oppofite to Exeter college in thepariih of St. Michael. 

The fociety has bred fcveral right reverend prelates: David Powell, the antiquary and 
hiftorian, Thomas Powell, James Howell, Dr, Daniel Brevint, John Rider, the author 
of the ^abnary. Sir Thomas Salclbury, baronet, were alfofmembers of it. 

It has at this time, a principal, fixteen fellows, fixteen fcholars, eight exhibifion' 
ers, &c. 

It has two large handfome quadrangles; the innermoft very regular and uni¬ 
form. 

The \ifitor is theearl of Pembrpke. 

Wadham college ftands in the north fkiits of the town, in the parifli of St. Crofs, 
alias Hawly-Well, the front looking towards the eaft fide of Triaky college. 

The founders of it were Nicholas Wadham, of Merefield, in Sonterferfhire, Efq. and 
Dorothy his wife. 

Dr. Nicholas Monk, bilhop of Hereford, Dr. John Gauden,bifhop of Worcefter,Dr. 
Seth Ward, bifhop of Salilbury, Dr. Waiter Blandford, bilhop of Worcefta/and Dr. 
John Wilkins, bimop of Chefter, were of this collie j as was alfo Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, barojiet, &c. 

This college has one large, regular, beautiful quadhngle. The windows Of the cha¬ 
pel, which is a building that ftands out behind the quadrangle, to the eaft, regularly 
anfh'ering to the library, are finely painted. They have alfo a large garden, handfomely 
laid out, and very .pleafant. 

The vifitor is the bilhop of Bath and. Wells, 

Ponbroke loUege is fituate in thefouth fide of the town, in thepariih of St. Aldgate 
Qr*St. Ole’s, not far from Chrift-Ghurch. ^ 

This <p]ace was brmerly a hail, dalled Broad-Gatediali, and a nurfrry pf learninig, 
which bred many ihen of note j among others, John Story, profelTdr of ciidl law; Tlip- 
masToung, archbifttop^f York; Bdmund j^naer, bifiitop of London; John Philips, 
bilhop of Sodpr; Sir George Carew, earl of TPtxies; Sirlliomas Brown, fliyfihian; 
WillkihvCSi^di^ ckrendeoxy and Thopus Lufiuhgtun. It was made»a college.by the 
tnumfiew^'M Thomas Tefdme, £lq^ ^ ^ ’ ’ 

naiidlpilieq^ of wlad>is,areguferneat»piece of build- . 

iag.;'They h^ea|^|E^^%t J^ 

. l>e vifitor is the cbdacellor of the dmverfity. 

This-' 
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This college was heretofore Glocefter-hall, called fo either from Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Glocefter, or more probably from the Benediftine monks of docefler, who, 
with others of the fame order, made this a feminary for their order. Nor did it lole its 
primitive name, till it acquired a collegiate^endowment by the noble muiuikeBce of Sir 
Thomas Cookes, of Aftely, in Worcefterftiire. 

This college, while it was a hall, produced Sir Kenelm Digby j Thomas Coryat, the 
famous traveller; William Burton, antiquary, &c. 

It has a provoft, fix fellows, fix fcholars, &c. 

The vifitors are the bilhops of Oxford and Worcefter, and the vice-chancellor. 

Halls are places of education and erudition unendowed, though not defiitute of ex¬ 
hibitions. They are now, out of a very great number, only fix. The ftudents in them 
fubfi/l at their own charge, are under the government of a principal, and vice-prin* 
cipal, and pay the former for their lodging, and for his care and government of them. 
The principals are nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edinund-hall, 
who is named by Queen’s college ; that fociety not relinquilhing their right of nomina¬ 
tion, as others did. 

Their vifitor is the chancellor. 

Alban hall is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parilh of St. John Baptift, ad¬ 
joining to the eaft fide of Merton college. It was called Alban-hall, from Robert St. 
Alban, who was once the proprietor of the place. It became an academical nurfery 
about the year 1230. 

Of this hall were Richard FitzJames, bilhop of London; Philip Maffinger the poet; 
and Thomas Venner, phyfician. 

Hart hall is fituate in the parifli of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and over againft the front or 
eaft fide of the publick fchools. It is fuppofed to have been called Hart-haU, from the 
firft fyllable of Elias Hartford’s furname, who was once the proprietor of it. It has alfo 
been called Stapledon-hall, under w'hich name Richard Wydeflade endowed it with 
maintenance for twelve fcholars; which endowment, after he had built Exeter college, he 
tranflated from hence thither; and then this place obtained its old name again of Hart- 
hall.* 

This hall has a ftipend or exhibition belonging to it of more than 16/. per an¬ 
num. 

Of this houfe were Nicholas Fuller, canon of Salilbury, author of the MifeeJIanea Sa¬ 
cra j Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s; Sir Richard Baker, and Mr. John Selden, 
the antiquary. 

Edmund hall is fituate'in the parilh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, oppofite to the eaft fide of 
Queen’s college, called fo from one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, the proprietor of the 
place. It was purchafed by Queen’s college, anpio 1557, and converted to the purpofes 
of learning. 

Of this houfe were Lancelot Bulkley, archbilhop of Dublin; William Fuller, bilhop 
of Lincoln; John Prichet, bilhop of Gloucefter j Dr. Bates, the phyfician, author of 
the Elenebus Motuuritf &c. « 

It makes one quadrangle j qp the eaft fide of which Hands a very neat chapel and li¬ 
brary’, built feme years fince by the reverend Mr. Stephen Penton, principal. 

St. Mary-hall is fituate on the north fide of .Oriel college, in the parilh of St. Mary. 
It has its name either from that church, which, with this hall, carhe to belong to Oriel 

. * . 

* This ball haa lately been endowed,*and, at the pAidon of its renerous and piotii benefaAor and prin¬ 
cipal, has been et«(Eted into a epUegei by the name of HercVoid col^ge. 

• - • «college. 
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college, by a grant of King Edward thfe fecond, anno 1^^259 or from Oriel college, which 
was called heretofore St. Mary-hall. 

Of this houfe were John Carpenter, bilhop^ of Worcefter; Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England^ and of this univerfity; Sir Thomas More, chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, fteward of this univerfity, &c. 

It confifts of one quadrangle not very regular. 

New-inn-hall or Trilieck-inn, is fituate in the parilh of St. Peter’s in the Bailiff, in the 
north weft part of the town. It was called Trilleck-inn from the proprietors of it, John 
Trilleck, bilhop of Hereford, and Thomas his brother, bifhop of Rochefter. Afterwards 
the founder of New college bought it, and gave it to that college, anno 1392, and from 
that time it was called New-inn-hall. 

Of this houfe was John Wilkins, who went from hence to Magdalen-hall, and John 
Twyne, antiquary. 

The building is ancient and irregular. 

St. Mary Magdalen-hall is fituate near the gate of the college of that name, in the 
parilh of St. Peter’s in the eafl. It was built by William Wainfleet, bifhop of Winchef- 
tfr, founder of Magdalen college, anno 1480, for a grammar-fchool. But there being 
room enough in it for academical fludents, efpecially after additions w'cre made to the 
buildings, fome members of the univerfity took up their refidence in it, and then a 
principal was placed there to govern them} and thus it ftill continues an academical fo- 
ciety. It enjoys fifteen exhibitions. 

Of this houfe were John Wilkins, bifliop of Chefter, befides three other bifhops; 
Sir Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, lord high-chancellor of England, and chancellor 
of this univeriity; Sir Robert Hyde, and Sir Matthew Hale, chief juftices of Eng¬ 
land ; Richard I'leld, dean of Gloucefter, author of the book of the church; 
Samuel Daniel, the poet and the hiftorian j William Pemble, and Walter Charlton, 
M. D. 

As to the building of this hall, fire front is the moft confiderable part of it. It has 
a pretty good library. 

Thus I conclude my defeription of th's famous, and I doubt not to fay, unparalelled 
feat of learning, the univerfity of Oxford ; but I mull acknowledge, that though i 
viewed the fame with the utmoft care and curiofity, I could never have pretended to 
give my <;ountrymen fo juft and accurate account of\ all thefe particulars, had not my 
ingenious tutor, wdio was a member thereof, kindly imparted them to me in his own 
manufeript. And therefore, if I fall flrort in my defeription of its After Cambridge, let 
It not be attributed fa much to the want of good will to do juftice to its name, as to 
the want of the fame alliftance. 

• 

Chap. Vl.—O/the Situation^ Antiquity^ Sffr, of Cambridge. 

IN nary defeription of the city and univerfity of Cambridge, which is fituated about 
fifty two miles fixJhi London, I lhall be as brief as poftible. Its n*ame is no doubt de¬ 
rived from its fituation on the banks of the Cam, which forms feveral iflands on the 
weft fide, and (fivides the town into two parts, that are joined by a large ftonc bridge. 
It is fo ahdent, that it was well known in the time of the Romans by the name*of (he 
Camboritum, and is frcquehtly mentioned in the oldeft hiftories of Britain. It fuffered 
much by the Danes, who kep(,a ftrong garrifon here, till JEdwtird Hie jdlder took it in 
921, to awe the rd:«llious monks of Ely. William rhe conqueror built a callle here, 
of which the gate-houfe is ftill ftandingj it being the county-jail. The town^ in his book 

' 'R a . called* 
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called Doomfday, was divided into ten wards * containing 387 houf^. ' After that 
king’s death, Roger de Montgomery deftroyed it with fire and (word, to be revenged 
on King William Rufus, fo that the univerfity was wholly abandoned; but King Henry 
I. to repair thefe damages, bellowed many privileges upon it. He exempted it from 
the power of the IherifF, and made it a corporation on the payment of one hundred 
marks yearly into the exchequer; which being the fum the flieriff ufed to pay before 
for the profits of the town, (hews it wras then # confiderable town that could pay a fum 
at that time equivalent at leaft to 1000/. now for its privileges. He alfo ordered, that 
the merchants of the guild in Cambridge fliould be free from all toll, paffage, laftage, 
pontage, and ftallage, in all fairs of his dominions on this fide and beyond the feas. In 
the barons wars the outlaws, who had taken refuge in the ifle of Ely, frequently plun¬ 
dered it, till Henry III. fecured it by a deep ditch on the eaft fide of the town, which 
(till goes by the name of the King’s-difch. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in their re¬ 
bellion againft Richard II. entered the town, and burnt the univerfity records in the 
market-place. The Jews being encouraged to come over by King William I. and II. 
were very populous in this town for feveral generations. They inhabited all that part 
of it, now called the Jewry, and the round church is thought to have been their fyna- 


goguc. 

This town has had the honour of giving the title of earl to feveral of the royal family, 
and that of duke to his prefent majefty when prince of Wales. It is governed by a 
mayor, high fteward, recorder, and thirteen aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, 
twenty-four common-council-Aien, a town clerk, and other inferior ofiicers. The 
mayor, at his entrance on his office on Michaelmas-day, takes an oath to maintain the 
liberties, privileges, and cuftoms of the univerfity. It has fourteen parifh-churches, 
but is a dii ty ill-built place, and in, a very indifferent fituation. 

Its greateft glory is its univerfity; which for antiquities, gracious privileges, beautiful 
colleges, good difcipline, number of ftudents, plentiful revenues, and all other necef- 
faries for advancement of learning, may challenge equality with any other in Chrillen- 
dom. When it was firft inftituted, let others determine. Thus much is certain, that, 
like Oxford, it afforded the fcholars at firft no publick reception, or place of lludies, 
fo that they were obliged to take up with fuch lodgings in the town as they could get. 
But fo mean was the accommodation they met with, and fo frequent w'ere the com¬ 
motions occafioned by the infolence of the townfinen, that feveral pious charitable per- 
fons began to ered inns and hotels for the reception of the fcholars, in order to give 
them an opportunity of retirepient, and an independence upon the town. But ftill they 
lived upon their own eftates, enjoying only the convenience of 4 odgings, without any 
manner of endowments; til) in the reign of Edward I. they began to build colleges, nos 
only for the reception,, but alfo for the maintenance of certain numbers of fcholars, ac- 
cordmg to the revenues aflignod for that purpofe. The order and time of their foun- 
dation, with their refpedive founders, are as follows, ■ viz. 

Cobeges and Halls. Founders. Years. Fellowa SchoF. 


Peter Houfe -* 

Clare Hall 
Pembroke Hall - 
Corpus, Chrijii^ or Ben-i 
‘net’s College - J 
Trinity Hall •, * •- 

GonviUnd Caius College 
Kmg^i College 


Hugh BaKhum 
Richard Badew 

Gountefs of Pembroke - » 

Society of Friars iA Corpus Chrijii 

)YilIiam Bateman - 

Edmund deGonvil and JohnCaius 
King Henry VI. ' . 

9 . ' 


1284 

22 

• 42 

1340 

18 

% 

*347* 

5 


*347 

I'2 

40 

>350 

12 

»4 

1348 

ab 

74 

1.441 

5® 

20 


‘Queen’s 
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CoHeges and Hallsi • Founders. 

Queen's College - - Queen Margaret of Anjou 

Catherine Hall - - Richard Woodlarke 

Jefus College - - John Alcocke, L. I.. D. 

Chrift's College -7 Margaret countefsofRichmond,! 
St John’s College -j mother to Henry VII. -J 
Magdalen College - Thomas Stll^ey 

Trinity College - - Kmg Henry VIII. 

F.manuel College - - Sir Walter Mildmay 

Sidney Suffcx College - Frances Sidney, countefs of SulTex 


125 

Years. Fellows. Schol^ 
1448 19 44 

*475 6 30 

*497 3* 

*505 *S 50 

*524 54 100 

*542 13 30 

1546 65 91 

1584 14 60 

1598 12 28 


Total fixteen, viz, Thcfe, with the additional benefaiSions ,^mce) 

12 colleges, 4 halls. their foundation^ contain - . ) 

The whole body of the univerfity, commonly about fifteen hundred,, enjoys very great 
privileges, granted by feveral Bntifli kings; but it was King James 1 . who impovwrcd 
it to fend two members to parliament. It is governed, 1. By a chancellor, always 
fome nobleman, who is not fo durante vita, as that of Oxford, but may be changed 
every three years, or continued longer by the tacit confent of the univerfity. He has 
under him a commiifary for holding a court of record of civil caufes for all privileged 
perfons and fcholars below the degree of mailer of arts, where all caufes are tried and 
determined by the civil and ftatute laws, and by the cuftoms of the univerfity. 2. A 
high fteward, chofe by the fenatc, and holding his place by patent from the univerfitv. 
3. The vice-chancellor, who is the head of fome college or hall, and chofe annually the 
third of November, by the body of the univerfity, the heads of the colleges naming two 
perfons. 4. Two proflors, chofe every year, as at Oxford, according to the cycle of 
colleges and halls; as are alfo two taxers, who, with the proftors, regulate the 
weights and meafurcs, as clerks of the market. There are befidcs thefe a regilfer or 
keeper of the archives of the univerfity, three cfquire beadles, one yeoman beadle, and 
a library keeper. It is to be oblerved, that the halls at Cambridge are endow’ed and 
privileged as the colleges, and diilt-r only in name. 

This univerfity, as well as its filler Oxford, has its publick fchools- and libraries, 
that are j>eculiar to each college, and moll of them are well Ilored with books, efpecially 
Trinity and St. John’s, but it falls far Jhort of thofe of Oxford in the number of books, 
as well as the Ilatelinefs of buildings, and other orAaments. The publick fchools are 
built in form of a fquare, with brick and rough {lone. ^ The univerfity library had a 
noble augmentation made to it of thirty thoufand volumes fthe books of Dr. Moor, 
bifhop of Ely) a prefent from thebte King George I. who gave 7,000/. for them in the 
year 1715. 

. In 1724, his late majefty was alfo pleafed to eftablilh a profeflbr of modern hiliory 
and modern languages, in this univerfity as well as that at Oxford, with a falary of 
40c/. jNT amum for himfelf and two perfons under him. qualified to inllrutl in that 
branch. Alfo IV. Woodward, a profeflbr at Grefham-college, London, who died in 
April 1728, left a Aim of money to this univerfity for ejetling a profoflbrlliip of natural 
philofophy, witli a proviuon for it of 150/. a year, for ever. He alfo left his colleftion 
of folTda and other natural curiofitics tq the univerfify., with a part of. his library wiiich 
nelated to thofe fubfe8:s. Dr. Addfenbroke alfo left it,4,000/. towards biiildin;‘and 
furnilUing an. hofpiuil at Can^bridge, for the cure of gcior difeafed people graz/rj of 
which charity the. mafter and'‘fellows of Gttherine-vHallFare the tyultees. I'hero are 
Gjlanty-fchools in the town for teaching above tllree hundred .children(of whom fifty arc 
' * . ’eJoathed*!* 
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doath^) which are nmntained by fubfcription to tlu. amount «f 230/. a year, by an 
eftate of 30/. a year left them for ever by Mr. Wortes, and by the fecrament-money 
given by fome of the colleges, which have each their chapel for worihip, though the 
publick fermons are preached at St. Mary’s church. 

The moft remarkable ftructures in Cambridge ai-e,* i. King’s College chapd, which 
for contrivance and extent is looked upon to be one of the finelt in the world, and ftrikes 
the beholders with awe and veneration. The fcom is threi' In.ndred and four feet long, 
feventy-three broad, and ninety*four high to the battlements, without one pillar to 
fupport it. Its choir was adorned by King Henry VIII. with the finefl carved work that 
ever was feen, and the glafs-painting in the windows is mod beautiful and graceful. 
The intire building, roof and all, is of free-done, and the crown, cred, and other 
ri^il^aZ/aafthe houfe of Lmicalier, curioudy an In Hone in fcvci\i! places, are no fnndl 
ornamciit to the whole. 2. Trinity-coIIcffe and library, designed by the learned Dr. 
I/hac Bartow; a noble room, built a!fo of free-done, and fupported by two rows of 
pillars, which for beauty and deiign, confiJerlng the bignels- of it, is hardly to be 
matched in the three kingdoms. It Ihould not pafi? unobferved, that as all the libraries 
in Oxford are dudying libraries, thole at Cambridge (except tliat at King's College) 
are lending libraries;- becaufe any perfon quailtied may borrow out of them whatever 
book he wants. King Henry IV. granted tois uuivcrfity a power to print within itlclf 
all books of any kind, a privilege which Oxford then had not. 

Chap. VII .—Of thc^ Government of England. 

THE Laws of England being the foundation of its government, that by which a king 
ought to rule, and which the people ought to fubiuit to, (hall make the fubject of this 
chapter. 

I begin with the common-law, that is, the common cudoms of the nation, which in 
procefs of time have obtained the iorce of laws. It is a fummary of the laws of the 
Saxons and Danes, to which William the conqueror liaving added fome of the good 
cudoms of Normandy, he caufed them all to be written in his owm Norman dialed, 
and fo tliey have continued hitherto, 

Befides the common-law, they have the fiatute-Iaw, that is, the laws made from 
time to time, by king and parliament, as occalion requires, and where the common- 
law is deficient, or thought to be fo. 

The martial-law, which concerns only foldiers and mariners, in time of adual war. 

The fored-Iaw, concerning forefLs. By which the will is reputed for the fad; fo 
that a man, found hunting of a deer, may bo arreded, as if he had taken it. 

The civil-law, made ufe of particularly in tlie court of admiralty, in the two univer- 
fities, in all fpiritual courts, in the earl marflial’s court, and treaties with foreign princes. 
This is the law of nations, locked upon as the produd of the common reafon of mankind, 
and made ufe of where common and flatute-law takes no cognizance. 

The laws of Rhodes and Gleron, concerning maritime affairs, have been long dnee 
incorporated into the*voIumes of the civil-law. Rhodes is an illand* in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, not far from Anatolia,^and now belonging to the Turks; whofe ancient inha¬ 
bitants being great traders at i'ea, made fuch regulations in all maritime concerns, that 
the very, Romans, who excelled in making goo^laws, left their Tea-affairs, and referred 
all debates and differences oftjiatkind, to the judgment of liie Rhddian laws. Oleron 
is an ifland of A/^uitain, not faf from Rochelle; where Rkhard I. caufed fuch excellent 
laws to be made, relating to fea affairs, that they were alraofE in as great repute, in thefe 
weffern parts of Europe, as the Rhodian laws weife in the Mediterranean. 

■k 4 . The 
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<anon'laW|r which takes placfi in things relating merely to religion, is fo called 
£r^ fuch cimons (w rules) of general councils, and of Englifli fynods, &c. as are re¬ 
ceived by the church of England. By which Ihe proceeds in the exercife of her jurif- 
dii^ion, fo far as the faid canons are confonant to holy writ, and not repugnant to the 
laws of the land. 

But there are other laws, called municipal or bye-laws, proper to corporations, fuch 
as the magiftrates of a town or city may make, by virtue of the king’s charter, for the 
benefit of their corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

By the laws of England, the Englilh are a free people, bccaufe no law can be made 
or abrogated without their confent by their reprefentatives in parliament j fo that their 
fubjedioii to laws is not forced, but voluntary. 

By the fame Jaws, no Engliih fubjed ought to be imprifoned without caufe Ihewn; 
nor may he be denied a writ of habeas corpus, if tJe/ired, to bring him fpeedily to his 
trial; and if upon an habeas corpus no caufe of iniprifbnment be aJledged, the piifoner 
mull be Jet at liberty. 

No racks are ufed to force a confeflion of guilt from theprifoner; and nothing but 
clear evidence, upon oath, can bring him in guiUy. 

None can be tried but by a jury of his peers, nor condemned but by the laws of the 
land, or by an acl of parliament; nor ought any to be lined for any offence, but ac¬ 
cording the merit of it. 

No taxes, loans, or benevolences can be impofed upon Engliih fubjefts, but with their 
own confent by their reprefentatives in parliament. Nor is any one to be prelTed for a 
foldier, but who is a vagabond. 

In time of peace, or in time of war (unlefs upon an invafion), no foldiers can be 
quartered in the houfe of a private houfekeeper agaiall Jiis will, though they pay for 
their quarters. 

When an eftatc is not intailed, the father may leave it to what child he pleafes, or 
give it away from his children. This keeps them in awe, and within the bounds of 
filial obedience. 

A fon at the age of fourteen, his father being dead, may chufe his guardian, confent 
to marriage, and by will difpofe of goods and chattels. At twenty-one he is of age, and 
then free to pafs contrafts. 

A dayghter may confent to marriage at feven years of age, and at twelve may retraft. 
If flie confirms it, then the marriage is good. 

The polity or government of England is a limited monarchy, fuch as fecures the 
people’s liberty under the grandeur of a king ; a monarchy without llavcry; a great 
king, and yet a free people. It is an inftrument of three firings, which being well forted, 
yields an admirable harmony, to the benefit and glory of the kingdom. A mixed go¬ 
vernment of monarchy in the king, ariftocracy in the lords, and democracy in the com- - 
inons. Here the king makes the figure of a great monarch, the lords keep up their 
ftate, and the commons their liberty. 

The king has»aU the enfigns of royalty, as the crowm, feeptrej purple robe, golden 
robe, and holy un^lion. At his acceflion to the crown, he is proclaimed with great fo- 
lemnity ; and hjs coronation performed with great pomp and magnificence. 

Heh as likewife all the marks of foverdgnty, as the power of making treaties pd 
leagues with foreigtl dates, of making peace or war, of lending and receiving arabafla- 
dors, creating of magiftrates ^ of calling, adjournin^s proroguing, ^i/d diflblving the 
parliament j of conferring titles of honour, coining,-pardoning of orimiinds. See. 

To make war, the king may raife lAen and arms both lor fea and land, prefs feamen, 
and fltips for the fea fervice, aud vagabonds for either. He has alone the choice and’ 

> . nomination 
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nomination of the fuperior officers, the principal diredion and command of his armies, 
of all magazines and ammunition, caftlcs, forts, ports, havens, and ffiips of ■vs’ar. The 
militia is likewile wholly at his command, and the publick monies at his difpofal. 

Without his royal affent, no bill in parliament can pals into a law. And he may in- 
crcalc the number of peers, by creating more barons, or calling to their houfe whom 
he thinks fit by writ. 

All privy-councillors, officers of ftatc, and judges are nominated by him. None but 
the king has the Ibvereign power in the adminiftration of jultice ; and no fubjofl: has 
here, as in feme other nations, high, mean, or low juril'di( 5 lion. The king only is judge 
in his own caufe, though he deliver his judgment by the mouth of the judges. 

In point of punifhmcnts, he may cither pardon the offence, or alleviate the punifh- 
•meut, after fentence given according to law. 

'I'he king is the fupreme head of thechurcli, as he is of the ftate, and is looked upon 
as Iwr guardian and nurling father ; fo that there lies no appeal from him, as from fome 
other Hates and kingdoms, either to the pope of Rome, or to the empero;. 

At his coronation he is anointed with oil, as were the kings of Ifrael, to intimate that 
his perfon is facred and fpiritual j and has the dnlmatica, and other prieftly veffmeuts 
put upon him. 

As he is the lord paramount, or fupreme landlord of all the lands in his dominions ; 
fo he has the fupreme right of patronage in the church, called patronage paramount. 
So that if the mean patron, or the ordinary, or the metropolitan, prelent not in due 
time, the right of prefentation comes to the king, who alone has the patronage of all 
bilhoprick&4 for none can be chofen bilhop, but whom he nominates in his conge d'clire. 
Nor can a billiop eled be confecrated, or take poffefliou of the revenues of the bilhoprick, 
without the king's fpecial writ or affent. 

Such is the honour and refped given him by his fubjeds, that they all Hand bare, 
not only in his prefence, but even in bis abfence, where he has a chair of Hate. All 
people at their firfl: addrefs kneel to him, and he is at all times ferved upon the knee. 

But he cannot raife money upon his fubjeds, repeal laws, or make new ones, without 
his fubjeds cqpcurrencc in parliament. And by his coronation oath, he is bound to 
govern according to the laws of the kingdom, otherwife he may be depofed j of which 
you may read many examples in the foregoing hiftory. 

■I come now to fpeak of the Britilh parliament, in which the grand concerps of the 
whole Britilh nation are to be debkted. This is a high court, veiled with a legillative 
power, and making two of the three eftates of the realm, which three eftates arc the 
king, lords, and commons. • 

Accordingly this auguft affeinbly confifts of two houfes, the one called the houfe of 
lords, and the other the houfe of commons. , 

The houfe of lords feems conftituted to fupport the rights of the crown; and the 
proper province of the houfe of commons is to Hand for the prefeiyadon of the people’s 
liberties. 

The fitting of the ‘parliament is appointed by royal proclamatioTt, with'' the advice of 
the privy-council; and the tinnip appointed for the parliament to moet ought (by the 
union ad) to be no lefs than fifty days after the date of fuch proclamation. 

Upon the proclamation, writs ate iffued by tjhe lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to 
every lord fpiritual and temporal, to appear atr the time and placfe appointed, to give 
their advice onffome*weighty ^flairs. Alfo to all the fherjffs^ commanding them to fum- 
mon the people to eled as many knight?, citizens, and burgeffes in their refpedive coun- 
ties, aeure to fit in the houfe of commons. • ‘ 

• . . ■ As 
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As for Scotland, a writ is to be direfted to tke privy-council there, for fummoninfr the 
fixteen peers, and for elefting forty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be rtpre- 
feiited in the parliament of Great Britain. 

As the time for the parliament fitting lies in the fovereigu’s breafl, fo do:;'; the place 
of meeting. Though the ufual place is at the ancient palace of WeiliniiiUcr; the lord.; 
in a large room by themfelvcs, and the commons in a larger, whicli was ol’ oii, St. Stts 
phen’s chapel. 

At the opening of the parliament on the day preflxeu, ilio king r.onu's to t])e h'.nalb 
of lords, in^kis royal robes, with the crown upon his head, and (]■.• fworcl of fiaie bortie 
before him. His majelty fils upon a chair of ilate, under a canopy, at tile upper end of 
the room. 

Then the temporal lords appear in their fcarlet robes of ilatc', every one according to 
his degree; and the fpiritual lords in their cpifcopal habit, a-s they do e.ii the iViu 

His majefty being come to the houfe of Iord.s, commands the udjcr of the black rod 
to call thehoule of commons to the lords houfe. He is in a manner the in- iTcnger of 
the lords, and is fo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He fits without tb'c 
bar of the houfe, and what peers the houfe thinks fit to commit, upon any irefya'.fs, are 
left to his cuftody. He has under him a deputy, a yeoman ufiier diat waits at the door 
within, and a crier without. 

The commons being come to the houfe of lords, fiand without tlie bar. And the 
king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to chufi* one i f their meii',- 
bers lor their I’peaker, and to prefent him fuch a day, that is, in a day or two. 

The choice being made, it is a cuftom for the party chofen to decline the office, and 
pray the houfe to proceed to anew election. [This is a kind of nalo ipifeopari.'} Bui ! 
is commonly anfwercd with a full confent of voices upon his name, upon winch two t f 
the principal members go to him, and lead him to the Ipeaker’s chair ; w lure beiiig 
fet, they return to ilicir places. 

The houfe of commons does generally confilb of the flower of the gentry, gentlemen 
of divers capacities, and moil of them men of gexv.! efiates, wlio have had the ad\ antagc 
of a liberal and genteel education, d’hey are an aggregate boilv from ail parts of Gn at 
Britain, and the houfe a noble fchool for young gentlemen that are of age to i t tluu*. 
Five hundred fifty-eight is their lull number, from the tinie of the unioti; bv;t if -.liree 
hundred ^rc met, it is counted a pretty full houfe, many being abfentupon bi.hf.el's, or 
fickiu'fs, &c. IIowevtT, Ibrty make a houfe. 

Here they fit promifcuoulJy upon forms, except the fpenker, who fit'; upon :i clu.ir i.t 
the middle of the room, w ith a table before him, the clerk of the hoiiih ilu'ttg nenr Iti.n 
at the table. Nor does any member wear a robe but five fpeak.?r, ; xc'.'pt the 
for I.ondon, who at their firft meeting .appear in their fcu-Ict robes. 

Their time of fitting in parliament is in the forenoon, commonly from nine of the 
clock fill one ; but, upon urgent occafions, they fomevimes fit very late, .and do bi.!i- 
nefs by raudle-light. 

Before the parJiament enters upon any btifmcr:;, Uie members cf heih houfes inuft 
take the oaths appointed by aef of parliament in tlie firil year of 'tViUie.m and Mary. 


ligncd, not above twelve hours before Itis death. 

VOL. tl. . S TkoU:',H 


d’liey are alfo to.mako a foleinn declaraiion againii the docirire ; 1 tranfithllanlialion 
the invocation and adoration of faints, and the fiicrifue nf the m.afi;; by wlticii ikcl-na 
tion all papilts are'unqualified to fit in parliament: and they are moiwer tt; abjure it!' 
pretended Brince of Wales, before they can be adinitt.,*.! tp fiif*in c’lti’.''r*ijov!!;.:; i 
oath, appointed by the laft parliament of the kpe Ivin.^ WiHiaiii, w.;s the ir.il bill Iv 
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Tliough every moniber of the houfe of commona be chofen to ferve for one particular 
county, city, or borough, yet he forves for the whole kingdom, and his voice is equa! 
to any other. He may confent or diflent, as he thinks fit, without confulting his prin¬ 
cipals ; w hich the flatcs-general of the United Provinces are obliged to do in many cafes. 
However, it is his duty to promote to his utniofl; the good of his country j but particu¬ 
larly that of the county, city, or borough by which he has been defied. 

As each houfe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn thenifelves forfonie days, fothe 
king may adjourn them, in order to a ncefs for fome time ; and then all bills already 
read and debated, in one or both houfes, remain in quu, and at the next meeting 
may be brought to an ilfue. 

It is otherwife with a prorogation, which puts an end to the fefiion; for in this cafe 
all bills that paiTed eltiier houfe, or both houfes, and had not the royal aflent, mull be¬ 
gin a-new at the next meetijig, before they can be brought to perfedion. 

Laftly, the paidiament isfaid to be diffolved when the houfe of commons is dilbanded, 
in order to a now eledion. 

Formerly all members of parliament were free from fuits, arrefts, or imprifonments 
(except in cafe of treafon or felony) not oidy during the fitting, but alfo forty days 
before, and lurty days after tlie fdiion: which privilege did likewife extend to their 
necefliiry forvants, and the ('liicers attending the honfe; but by an ad palled in a late 
reicn, tlie laid privilege ceafes immediately after the prorogation or dillblution of any 
parliament, till the prorogued parliament be i-e-all'embled, or a new parliament meet, 
it ceaies alfo iminediaiely after any adjournment of both houfes of parliament for above 
lourtijen days, until both houfcj. meet again: and upon the rifing of the parliament, 
the plaintilF lliall be at liberty to proceed to judgment and execution. 

The lords fpirilual and temporal, qualified to fit in llie houfe, have this privilege, 

* That if lliey cannot appear iji pai lianicnt by reafon of licknels, &.c. they make their 
‘ proxies to vote in their Head ’ But then fuch lords as would nuke their proxies, 
mull enter them in perfon at the beginning of every parliament. 

While the parliament fits, all meinbi rs of tfic houfe of common'; are free from at¬ 
tendance on trials in inferior eouris of jiulicauirc, from Icrving on juries, and the like. 

It is a common laying, That a parliament can do any thing. It is true, the parliament 
of Great Britain can, with the royal alTont, do any tiling that is not repugnant to com¬ 
mon juflice. 'I’hey may abrogate old laws and make new, fettle the I'uccellion to the 
crown, dedne of doubtlul rights whereof no law is made, appoint taxes, ell-.jbliAi fonns 
of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate ballarJs, adjudge art infant (or minor) to be of 
full age, attaint a man of treafon after his death, condenm or acquit*them wdio are upon 
their trial, give the moll free pardons, rUtore in bl lo-d ami name, &c. And the confent 
of the parliament i;. taken to be the confent of every Fngiiiimian. 

But, hovi' great locver be tin; pviwe.r of king anu parliament, yet they cannot rellrain 
or confine future pariiamenls. Ouod hjes po/icriorcs priorcs contrarias abrugani^ is a 
maxim in the law of parliament; and a ful)li'<p.icnt parlimnent lias llil! a power to ab¬ 
rogate, fufpend, qualify, explain, or nv.d.e void tlie acts id" the former ki the whole, or 
any part llioreof j nolwithhaiiding any words of reiiraiat, prohibition, or penalty in 
tire former. 


Next, aher thls^fupreme court of judicature, I proceed to the courts of juflice fitting 
at Weflniiailcr, and (..pened fopr times a year', cafled the lour terms, viz. Ealter, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, and, H;L,ry. , 

Ealler-term bc^diit the feventoeruh ilay after Ealler, andVallefh twenty-feven days: 
Trinity-term, the lilili day alter Trinity-'juiukty, and lallcth twenty days; Micliaelmas- 

• term. 
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term, the 23d of O^lobcr, and Jaftcth tlihty-feven days : Hilary-term, the 23d of Ja¬ 
nuary, and lafteth twenly-one days. 

The f(?vcral courts fitting at AVcltminncr are the courts of Chancery, Klng’s-bench, 
and Comrnon-pleas ; and tliefe two, via. tlic court of Fxrliccjuc r, and Unit of the duciiy 
■of J.ancaRer, which determine controverfics concoriiin;; tlic ri-veuiics of the crown. 

I'lie principal arc the high court of Cliancery and I’l- court ol iving’s-lieuch, Iioiii 
fitting at the upper end of Wcfhninfter-halJ; the lail' biiijg a C' urt of juflice, that oo- 
ferves nothing but the ftrift letter of the Law j and the firfl a court of incrcy, in which 
caufes are tried, not .according to the firiiTincfs of the law, liut by the ruics of equity. 

And as the King’s bench is a court in which the pleas are argutej hetw(ei) tlie ];ing 
and fubjeft, foin the court of Common-picas are debated llic id'ua! pleas of right aiul 
wrong in matters of debt betw een fulijecl and fuIijcCt. 

But iU’twiiiiil."iKiing (hefe courts are kept at Wedmitiflcr, and every fubjoi^ maybe 
brought thither at any nl'the terms above-iu'-nlioiied, by/p’..(;ial writ ilfued from the 
reipeciive courts; yd there are aihnes or courts kcj'jl twice a year in every county of 
Kngland, for the eaf’ o!' the people in the dillriluuiou of iiduce; the twelve iuclges’ 
going for that purpofe, by commiilion from the king, to do jiiftice id! over kiigiand : 
and this is cailed going the circuit. And F.ngland isdividid into h.'^ circuits, vi/.. Home 
circui', containing Kflex, Hertford, Siillex, Surrey, Kent ; Noi 'iolk Circuit, Bucking¬ 
ham, Bedfiu'd, Huntington, Cumbridg'o. Norfolk, Suilblk ; Midland circuit, Warwick, 
l. 'icefler, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Ruriand, Nirtbampton; Oxford circuit, 
Berks, Oxlord, (ibuiceller, iNIoumoutli, lleuford, Sal(;p, Sraiford, Worceflcr; 
Wellern circuit, Southarnptisn, \Vilts, Dorfot, Someii'ef, Curnwal!, Devon; Northern 
circuit, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weniuoreland, and Lan- 
cafl'cr. 


'J'hc courts thus kept by thefe itinerant judges arc called the affizes, in which they 
judge both civil and criminal caufes. Which aflizos are dillingiiilbed into Lent and 
Summer afiizcs, the firlt falling out prefaitly alter Hilary term, the lad after 'Trinity 
term. They are ufually held at the eonuty-lown, and drat widi great attendance and 
fcafling of tlic judges and country gentlemen and huiies, ■yvho upon liicfe occafions en¬ 
deavour to fhew bow much they edeem liberty and the I’ccurily of their properly under 
good and wholefome laws and jud judges, by endeavouring to excel each other in 
their own degree of life in a gay but genteel appearance, and fumptuous but frugal 
holjiitalify. 

When the judges are coming into a county, the flicrIlX thereof is bound to attend in 
perfon, with the under-officeiT, clerks, Itewards of courts, bailiifs of hmivlrcds, con- 
ilables, jailors, &c. all riding on horfeback. If the 11 -: erhf cannot come limiVlf, bemud 
fend one in his place, to be allowed of by the judges. The jullicesoi peace in that 
county arc alfo to attend. And if either the Iherilf or they fail therein, they may he 
fined at the difcrction of the judges. 

It IS’ obfervable that in each county all cauf's gre.wn to an idiie in rlie courts at 
Wedminder, art? commonly determined here in two or three days. Wiiich is done, 
not by foie arbitrament of the judges, (as with us, and^in other arbitrary gevermnentf ) 
but by a jury of twelve men. 

This jury is chof n by the dicrijr of. the county, and only directed in point of law 
by the judges. For every trial by aflize (whether the acb"on he civil or cnmin.d, pub- 
lick or private, perfmal or pcej) is referred tor the f.iA to a jury, *as in* mod courts of 
the common-law ; and as they find it. fo palleth judgment. 

S’2 By. 
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By a commiffion of Oyer and Terminer, direfted to the judges, and others of the 
bell account in their circuits, they are impowcred to judge of treafons, murders, 
felonies, and iiiil^femeanours. And, by a commiffion of jail-delivery, direfted o|Uy to 
thcmfclvcs and the clerk of the aflize aflbeiate, they are to try every prifoner for the 
offence he ihmds committed for. 

The commitment is commonly made by fomc jufllce of the peace, who examines 
the f;ict upon oath ; and, if the evidence bo I'ornd plain againfl the uialefador, he fenda 
him by a mittimus to the county-jaii; where he is kept priJ'o.ier, till his cafe be brought 
Liibre thcjufticcs of peace at the next quarter-fellionh, or referred to the aflizes. 

The common oflicers appointed to feizc upon malcfaclors, are called conltables, and 
in feme places headboroughs, or tythingmon. 

I’heir ofTicc is to apprehend, uj)on information given, fuch as break the peace, anti 
common m-ilefaflors, and itj carry them beforeu julliccof the peace. Upon a charge 
givcixhim by ajuflice, or a warrant from iiim, he may feize one upon fufpiejonof a 
crime. If the jullicc fee caufe, he commits the party brought before him to jail. The 
ccnftablc being charged with him, delivers him up to the jailor’s cuftody, with the juf- 
tice’s mittimus (or warrant) to the jailor. And the prifoner muff lie there, till he comes 
to his trial: when he is either condemned, or acquitted by law. 

A conftable at London and \Veftrainfter has, for a badge of his authority, a long 
ftaff painted, with the Icing’s arms; and fometimes a fliort one, which he keeps out 
of fight for a fnrprife. He may call his neighbours to his alhftance j and, if they do 
not affifl: him, they may be fined. 

In cafe of murder, there are three or four coroners in eveiy county, except Chc- 
fhire, which has but two coroners ; whofc office is, upon fufpicion of murder, to fum- 
mon a jury, in order to inquire into the party’s death, upon view of the body. Upon 
an indiftincnt of murder, he is allowed 13^. out of the goods of the murderer. 

This officer, by virtue of a writ in chancery, is chofen % the freeholders of the 
county. He may, by a writ, arreft the flierili’ of the county. Formerly none could 
be a coroner, under the degree of a knight. 

A degree below the affizes is the court of the quartcr-feflions, kept four times a 
year in each county, by the jullices of peace j w'ho arc a fort of magillratcs, appointed 
by commiffion to keep the peace of the county they live in ; to examine, and commit to- 
prifon, upon good evidence, all rioters, vagabonds, thieves, murderers, and ahnofl; all 
delinquents, and to fee them brought forth in due time to their trial. 

They arc put in commiiiion by the crown, which limits the number as the prince ret- 
gent thinks fit; and among other powers granted by flatute-law ta thefc officers, this 
is none of the lead beneficial to the fubjcfl’s peace and fccurity : That if one, being 
threatened by another, will fv.ear before a jufticc, of peace, that he thinks himfelf ia 
danger of his life, from llie tlireatening party, the jufticc has power to make him give 
fccurity fir his good beha’.ltuir during a year and a day, or commit him to jail. 

As to their cjuarter-feiTiona, It is a cjsurt held quarterly,'therefore called quarter- 
feiTions: At which tlx; grand inqueft (or jury) of the county is fumrafoned to appear, 
who are (upon oaih) to inquire publick offenders. 

This-jury, commonly called grand jury, confifts of twenty-four men, fome gentle¬ 
men of eftates, aqd other fubftantiul yeomen, cjiofen by the flieriff out of the whole 
county, to confidcr of all bill^ of indictment that (hall be brought*into court. The ■ 
court being mcf„and bills Jarought into it, thefe are either/ound, or not found, that is, 
cither allowed by Ihejury, or not, according to the evidence. If the bill be found, it 
is brought in M/a vtra ; if not found, it is broughfin ignoramus. 


i fhall 
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I ftiall now conclude with the trial bf malefafliors in England, the method whereof is 
very fmgular, and different from other nations. I,, 

The court being met, the prifoners are brought into court, one, two, or three at a 
time. The clerk commands one of them to the bar, and to hold up his hand. Then 
he charges him with ids crime, and afks him. Whether he is guilty, or not guilty. li 
he anfwers guilty, his trial is over, and nothing Icfr but the fcritence to be pronounced 
againft him. If he (lands mute, and will not anfwer (which happens but feldom) his 
punifhment is to be preffed to death. 

But the ufual way is to anfwer Not guilty, though the prifoner’.s guilt be never fo ap¬ 
parent, and he has confeffed the faiT before his trial: For the law'^ of England talccs no 
notice of fuch confellion, and the judges proceed only upon evidence, fo that, unlefs 
the wifnefles, who are upon their oaths, be pofitive and clear aguinfl the prifoner, the 
jury w’ill acquit him. 

The prifoner having pleaded Not guilty, the clerk afks him tills queflion, Wilt thou 
be tried by God and the country ? The anfwer is. Yes ; and then the clerk tells him 
the crime he has been indifted for, that he has pleaded Not guilty to it; and that 
being alked how he would be tried, he has anfwcrcd. By God and the country. Next, 
he (hews him the jury, that reprefents the county, bids him take a view of them, and 
to fpeak if he has any thing to objed againft them, for that he (lands upon life and 
death. 

The jury confids of twelve men, at lead. i\nd if the prifoner be a foreigner, it is a 
party jury, half Englilh, and half foreigners. If the pri/bner makes them ho excep¬ 
tion againlt any of them, twelve are fworii to give in their verdiCl, after the trial is 
over. 

Whereupon the aier calls in the evidence againd the prifoner. The prifoner is free 
to make what defence he can, and, provided he keep within bounds, the judges freely 
hear what he can fay for himfelf. 

When the evidence is over, the judge direfls the jury, and bids them difeharge their 
confcicncc. If the cafe be plain, they agree upon the verdict, without going from the 
bar. But if the cafe requires a debate, they withdraw into a room, only with a copy 
of the indiftment; where they are all locked in, without bread or drink, &:c. till they 
are unaniinoiilly agreed on the verdi£l; and an officer without watches them. If any 
one of the jury Ihould die in the mean rime, the prifoner would be ipfo faPlo acquitted. 

The jury being agreed on the vcrdidl, they fend notice of it to the court, by the 
aforefaitl officer, and pray to be heard. Then the prifoner is fent for again to the bar, 
and bidden to hold up 'his hand, and hear the verdid, which is in one word Guilty, or in 
tv. o, Not guilty. Thus the prifoner is either condemned, or acquitted, for the verdid 
i; unalterable. * 

If no evidence conies in againft the prifoner, when brought to his trial, he is acquit- 
tcd. 

As to-prifoners that (land not indided, but were only fent to prifon upon fufpicion, 
tiiey are procIaim(*d in this maimer ; “ A. B. prifoner, ftand here at the bar. If any 
iTian can fay any thing againft him, let him fpeak, for Ehc prifoner (lands at his de¬ 
liverance.” If, upon this, no evidence appears againft him, he is acquitted} and this 
is called deliverance by procl'amation. . > ' ^ 

To thefe courts X (liall add tiiofe of (hcriffs, mayors-* and aldermen, court-leer’s, 
court-barons, and courts of j:onfcience: Alfo the couJt of adminflty,. com t-marlhal, 
and the librcft-courts^ 

A flicriff . 
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A fheriff is a niagiftratc, whofe power reaches all over the county, except fuch 
cities and towns as are counties of thcnifelvcs. 

All Iherills are’^appointed by the fovereign every year, fome few cafes excepted. 
Flrll, the judges nominate fix ft men of each county, and commonly gentlemen of 
good eftates, out of which the king chufes whom ho thinks fit. Formerly a fheriff 
ferved many yeai-s together, and now it is like that of a mayor, but a yearly office; 
except the fheriff of Weftmoreland, whofe office is hereditary by charter from king 
John, the earl of Thanct being now in pofl'effion of it. 

The office of flierilT is both ininiRerial and judicial. As it is minifterial, he is to 
execute mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the king’s court of jufticc. 
He is to impannel juries, to bring caufes and malefactors to trial, and to fee the fen- 
tcnces executed. In ffiort, all execution of the law b by the flieriff, and fuits begin¬ 
ning, and procefs being ferved, by him. It is alfo p:u-t of liis office to collect all pub- 
lick fines, difirel'es, and amercements info the Exchequor, or where the king (hall 
appoint; and to make fuch payments out of them, as his majefiy (hall command him 
to do. At the afiizes he is to attend the itinerant judges, and guard them all the time 
they are in the county. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps two fcvcral courts, one called the county-court, and 
the other the llicriff’s-turn. 

The firfl is held monthly by the fheriiTor his deputy, in winch he hears and deter¬ 
mines civil caufes of the county, under 40.1-. At the Iheriffi's-turn inquiry is made of 
all criminal offences againfl the comnton lawq in which he is not rellrained by flatute- 
law. This court is held twice a j ear. But rdl peers of the realm, clergymen, and fuch 
as keep courts of their own, are exempted from its jurifdiction. 

Laftly, all thofe officers commonly called bailifl's, and in tlto city of I.ondon, fer- 
jeants, are appointed by the flierilis to ferve writs, to diilrain goods, and to iuimnon the 
county-feffions and aflizes. 

A mayor’s power reacheth over the corporation of which he is mayor. I'hc mayor 
is the prime magiflrate of a corporation, wdiether a city or town; and is cholen out of 
the body of aldermen, for one year only. In fome places this magillrate is called by 
the name of bailiff. 

The mayor, with his brethren the alderman, keep a court: And they, with the com¬ 
mon-council, have a power to make bye-laws, for the better government of the city or 
corporation, jmovided they be not* repugnant to the laws of the land. 

Court-lcets and court-barons are properly belonging to lords of manors, who appoint 
ftewards to hold them in their names. • 

The firfl, otherwife called view of frank pledge, is a court of record, and the word 
leet fignifies a law' day. , 

To this court all are called to fwcar fidelity to the king, who live within the homage. 
Here inquiry is made of riots, blood-fhed, and privy confpiracies, to which the over- 
fight of tncafures has been added. And what ofi'ences are found, efpecially great 
Oiies, ought to be caiified to the juflicc-s of affizc, This court is kept twice a year. 

A court-baron is incident Jo every manor, and is fo called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently ftilcd baron. , 

All the tenant^ belonging to tlic manor are (ummoned to this court, where part of 
them are fworn for a jury, .which is called the homage, not the Inqueft. Here the 
ftewards fits as.judge, ai^ directs the jury to inquire principally of copy-holders and 
free-holdcrs deceaf^d fince the lafl. coujt, and bring in their next heirs; alfo of any in- 

• * croachment 
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eroachraent orintrufionof any ten^t. Here they mak' likewlfc orders and luvi? 
araon;' themfelves, with a penalty for tranfgreffurs, payable to the lord of the manor. 

As for the courts of confcicnce, there are many lettlcd by parliament in feveral pai t;’ 
of England, for the relief of poor people, that cannot fparc mor.ey to go to law wirh 
their <k‘btors, or to pay their creditors in the ftriancls of law. Thefe courts are efbi’>- 
Eflied for their relief, fo far as to recover their debts, and pay their own upon eafy 
terms, fuitablc to their circumftances. But then the debt muft be under forty fliil- 
Engs. 

From the courts aforefaid, mod of them guided by the common law, I come now to 
a court, which is ruled by the civil law ; I mean the court of admiralty, concerned in 
maritime affairs, whofe judge is commonly a dodfor of the civil law. See what is faid 
of the laws of Rhodes and Olcron above. 

The writs and degrees of this court run in the name of the lord high admiral, who 
has here his advocate and proftor, by whom all others are prefented, and admitted by 
the judge. 

Ekre is particularly a regiftcr and a marflial. The marflial attends the court, carry¬ 
ing a Elver oar before the judge. 

The court is held in the afternoon in the common-hall at Dodlors-Commons. 

The court-marfhal judges of any fuit concerning the arms of nobility, or gentry, and 
the carl marlhal of England (or his deputy) is the proper judge thereof. For tlie earl 
marflial is veiled with a power of ordering, judging, and determining all matters con¬ 
cerning arms, crefts, fupporters, cognizances, pedigrees, devices, and enfigns armorial; 
alfo of making and preferibing rules, ordinances, and decrees for granting, controul- 
ing, and regulation thereof, and the putting in execution the laws and ordinances re¬ 
lating thereunto. 

This court is kept in the hall of the heralds office, and fometimes in the court of rc- 
quefls : Where any nobleman or gentleman, abufed in point of honour or arms, may 
fitid relief. 

The foreft courts are cflablifliod for the confervation of the king’s forefts, and pre¬ 
venting all abufes therein.. To which ctni there are three courts, one called the juftice 
of eyre’s feat, another the fwainmote, and the third is the court of attachment. 

1 come now to treat of the fpiritual courts ; and though it is now almofl ncglefled I 
fliall begia with the convocation, which is a general afli'mbly of the clergy, to confult of 
church matters. The fame is either national or provincial, that is, of the clergy of 
both provinces, or only of one ; and never moots but in time of parliament. 

’Tis like the parliauifcnt, divided into two houl'os, the upper and the lower. And all 
members thereof have, by ftatuto, tlie fame privileges for themfelves and menial fer- 
vants, as tlie members of parliament have. 

The upper houfe, in the province of Canterbury, confifts of twenty-two bifiiops. 
The arcl'.bifhop i j the prefident thereof, who fits in a chair at the upper end of the 
table, and the bifliops on each fide, all in their fcarlet robes and^ioods, the archbi- 
ftiop’s hood beingTunvd with ermine, and the bilhops with minever. 

The lower houle coiifiilstd' the deans and arclideacons^ one proflor for every chap¬ 
ter, and tw’o prodiors for the inferior clergy of tlifl tlioccfe. 

Henry the Vllth’s chapel at Woftininller is the ufual meeting place fbr the prbvhue 
of Canterbury; atid Vork the place for the province of Ydrk. 

The firll bufinefsof the lot^er^houfe is to chufc a protoewtor Or fpeakcr ; who being 
chofen, is prefented to the upper houfe by two of ihc tficiubcrs; one bf! them making a 

6 * * fpccch 
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fpoccli III Latin, and the prolocutor ele£l, another. To which tlic archbifliop anfwcrs 
in the fame language, and approves the perfon in the name of all the bilhops. 

The matters debated by both houfes are properly church and religious matters; firft 
propolbd in the upper, and then communicated to the lower houfe, the major vote pre¬ 
vailing in each houfe. But whatever Is tranfaftcd there, can be of no lorce, without 
the concurrence of both houfes of parliament, and the royal affent. 

The executive power of ecclefiailical laws is lodged in feveral courts, provided for 
that purpofe. Whofe proper matters are ordinations, inftiiution of clerks to bene- 
iices, celebration of Divine fervice, tithes, oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapida¬ 
tions, reparation of churches, matrimonial rights, divorces, general baftardy, probate 
of wills, adminiPtrations, penfions, procurations, commutation of penance, apoftacy, 
liinony, lierofy, fchifm, blafphemy, fornications, adulteries, incefts, &c. 

The manner of trials in thefe courts diflei's from thofe at common law. The firll 
jlep here is a citation, then a bill andanfwer. Next they proceed to proofs, witneffes 
and prefumption, the matter being argued pro and row, and the canon and civil law 
quoted. Whereupon the judge’s decifivc fentence pafleth without any jury, and then 
execution follow^s. 

In criminal caufes, the trial is by accufation, the accufer taking upon him to prove 
the crime. Or clfe by denunciation, when the church-wardens prelcnt upon common 
fame, and are not bound to prove, the crime being notorious, and it being prefumed 
they do it without malice. 

The archbifliop of Canterbury has no lefs than three fcvcral courts, vivj. the court ol 
arches, the court of audience, and the court of peculiars. 

The court of arclics is fo called from the arched church of St. Mar) -Ic-Bow, where 
this court is w out to be held. 

ajjpeals in church matters within the province aforefaid, are directed to this 
court, and all procefs of it runs in the name of, the judge : who is called otHcial of the 
court of arches, otherwifo dean of the arches. 

The advocates that plead in this court muit be doctors of the civil law. 

Both the judge and advocates wear fcarlet robes, w ith hoods lined w ill) taffety if they 
be of Oxford, or white minever fur, if of Cambridge, and round black velvet caps. 

Here are alfo ten proctors to manage caufes, who wear hoods lined with Iamb- 
fkin, if not graduates; but if graduates’ hoods proper to their degree. 

By the ftatutes of this court, all‘arguments made by the advocates, and petitions by 
thi? proitors, arc in the Latin tongue. 

The next court to that, an‘d of equal authority with it, is the court of audience, 
whofe original is thus: Wlien the arch-bifliop heard cauiea in his own palace, he 
would not finally detcrmitie them himfelf, but left to them to be difeufl’ed by certain 
men learned in tiic civil and canon law, hence called liis auditors, till at lafl: thofe caufes 
were committed to one. 

The prerogative court is that in w hlph writs are proved, and all adminifl;rations taken, 
that belong to the arolibifliop by his prerogative; that ife, where the doteafed had goods 
rf any confiderablc value out of the diocefe wherein he died. I'hat value is ufually 5I. 
but in the diocefe of London, icl. 

Upon any contcll about fuch will or adminift^ation, the caufe is properly debated and 
decided in this court, to whiph there belongs a judge. And his oflice, commonly 
called the prero^ativtt offiqe, is^nojv kept in Dean’s court, near St. Paul’s church-yard, 
where for a moderate fee one may Jiavca copy of any wilf. *’ 

•5 The 
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The archbifhop of York has alfo fhch another court, "which is called his exchequer, 
but far inferior to this, as to power and profit. 

The court of peculiars is about certain pariflies, that have jurifdiftion within them- 
felves for probate of wills, &c., and therefore exempt from the bifliops' courts. The 
fee of Canterbury has no lefs than fifty-feven fuch peculiars, it being an ancient privi¬ 
lege of that fee, that where-ewer any manor or advowfon does belong to it, the 
parilh becomes exempt from the ordinary, and is reputed peculiar. 

I muft not omit to fpeak here of the court of delegates, fo called,, as confifting of 
commoners delegated or appointed by royal commiflion, to fit upon an appeal to the 
king in the court of chancery. 

But this is no Handing court, the judges being appointed by tlie lord chancellor (or 
lord keeper) under the great feal of Itngland, only pro ilia vice. So that, upon every 
caufe or bufinefs, there is a new commiflion and new judges, according lothe nature of 
the caufe. Sometimes bifliops, cominon-law judges, noblemen, knights, and civilians j 
fometimes bifliops, and fometimes civilians only. 

In this court the citations and decrees run in the king’s name; and here is a ftand- 
ing regifter. From hence there lies no appeal in common courfc, but the king may 
grant a commiflion of review, under the great feal. 

Bcfidcs the courts aforefaid, every bifliop has a court of his own, which is held in 
the cathedral of his diocefe, and is called the confiftory court. Over which he has a 
chancellor, who being learned in the civil and canon law, fits as judge. And, if his 
diocefe be large, he has belides a commiflfary in fome remote place, who judges certain 
caufes limited to him by the bifliop in his commiflion. 

Laftly, every arch-deacon has his court, in which fmall differences arifing within hi* 
jurifdidion are determined. 

The dean and chapter of every cathedral or collegiate church have alfo a court, 
wherein they take cognizance of caufes depending upon the faid churches. 

Having thus gone through the feveral forms of law, and the different courts of juftice 
and good government in the Englifli conftitution, my prefent intention is to write of the 
punifliments inflifted upon offenders by thefe different courts. Where let me premife, 
that as the ul'e of racks, to extort confeflion from the mouth of delinquents, is 
baniflied from England, fo the capital purifliracnt of breaking upon the wheel, ufed in 
moft copntries of Europe, or impaling the criminal, frequent among the Turks, arc 
looked upon here as too cruel and barbarous for chriftians to ufe. 

'Tis true, the punifhment of traitors againft the king had a face of cruelty, when 
their entrails were pulled out of their bellies, and burnt before their faces, before they 
were quite dead. But of late years no traitor has been cut down alive. 

For fucli as Hand mute at their trial, and refufe to anfwcr guilty, or not guilty, prefs- 
ing to death is the proper punilhment. 'I’hen the prifoner is laid in a low dark room in 
the prifon, all naked but his privy members, his back upon the bare ground, his arms and 
legs fttetched with cords, and faftened to the feveral quarters of the room. This done, 
he has a great weight of iron lad ftone laid upon him. l Us didt, till he die, is only 
three morfels of barley bread without drink the next day ; and if he lives beyxtnd it, he 
has nothing daily, but as much foul water out of the next channel or ditch as He can 
tlrink at three ^evcral times, and thattyithout any bread. Which grievous death fome 
refolute offenders Iwe chofen, to fave their eftates to their children: Becaufeupon 
convidtion, and the juries*^ verdift, the criminals’ eftaies,^ if not otherwife fettled or en¬ 
tailed, are forfeited to the crown. 
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The moft lifual punifliment in England for ca^Sital crimes is hanging : in order to 
which, the condemned prifoner is conveyed in a cart from theprifon to the place of ex¬ 
ecution, and hanged till he is dead;’ being met atthe gallows by a clergyman, 
to prepare him for death. But in cafe of robbery and murder,' the malefador is 
hanged in chains, mtcrrorcmt till his body be wafted, or devoured by the fowls of 
the air. 

n hough counterfeiting and clipping the coin be high treafon, yet offenders therein 
are only hangcit; but they arc drawn, as traitors, on a fledge to the place of execu¬ 
tion ; and if women, they are burnt alive: for buroing alive is what the law infiicls 
upon women guilty of high or petty treafon. But, inftcad of luffering the utmoft ri¬ 
gour of the law, the criminal is ufually ftrangled before the fire takes hold of her at the 
flake. 

Beheading is only iifed for perfons of quality, convided of any capital crime ; the 
criminal’s head being flruck oft' vvitii an axe, lying down upon a block. 

A traitor’s head is commonly expofed to public view, over a gate of the town. 

The law of England includes all capital crimes in thefe three, viz. high-treafon, pettv- 
treafon and felony. 

The firft is a crime of ftatc, which confifts in plotting, confpiring, or rifmg up in arms 
againft the fovercign, and endeavouring to fuhvert the government. Counterfeiting and 
clipping the coin is alfo high-treafon by law. 

Petty-treafon is, Mhcn a child kills his father, a fervant his mailer or miftrefs, a wife 
her huiband, or a clergyniiui his prelate. And 

By felony are meant rhofis, robberic.s, murders, ^cc. 

Such punifliments as are not capital, or do not reach death, are burning in the hand ; 
a punifhmcnt infiickd upon fuch as arc found guilty of inanllaught-jr, or chance- 
medley. 

Manflaughter, in the fenfe of ihe law, is the unlawful killing of one without prepenfed 
malice; as, when two that formerly meant no harm to one another meet, and fuddenly 
falling out the one kills the other. 

Chance-medley, or inanflaughtcr by mif-adventure, i.s the cafual killing of a man, not 
altogether without the killer’s fault, though witliout an evil intent; for which the of¬ 
fender fliall have his pardon of coarfc, unlei's iic were doing an unlawful aft; as when 
two are fighting together, a third man coinc.s lo part them, who is killed by one of the 

two. 

Whipping, and tranfportatjon, are proper ptmifhmcnts for jictty-larceny, or fmall 
theft, under the ancient value of twclvc-pcnce. 1 be tranfportati6n is into the Weft la¬ 
dies for a term of years, during w hich they are ufed as flaves. 

The pillory is properly ufed for cheats, pcijurc^-s, libellei s, and blafphemcrs; and the 
flocks for vagrant idle fellows, who can give no good account of thcmfelves. 

There are alfo pecuniary mulfts, called fines, inflifted upon fomc offenders, who muft 
remain in prifon till the fame be paid. 

In cafe of apremflnire, and inifprifion* (or concealiJig) of treafon, ^he offender for¬ 
feits the profits of his lands during his life, and all his goods, befides imprifonincnt for 
life. 

1 ho Xpiritual rourts have alfo thcrir puniflinynfs; foiaie peculiar to the clergy, and; 
feme common to the clergy apd iaity. * 

Qf the firft fort is, i,. JSuJperifif al officio, when a clergyman is for feme fcandalous of^ 
fence fufpended for, a time from hi'v oiii^ce; 2. S.ufpcnjio a benffido, when he is for fome 


time 
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time deprived of the profits of his bcfteficf; 3. Deprivatio nb nfftdc ^ hene/icw, where¬ 
by he lofes both his ofilce and benefice, which is commonly for fome heinous or capitfl 
crime: then he is foleuinly ftripped by the bifiiop of his prielliy habit, and delivered up 
to the civil power, to be puniflicd as.a layman. 

I come now- to the ipiritual puailhnients, inflicted both upon the clergy and 

...» 

One is excommunication, or an cxclufion tVom the church j which is of two forts, 
7 mmr and major, the lelfer and the greater. 

The firft is an exclufion from the communion of the Lord’s fupper, upon contempt 
of the court; by whicli the party excommunicated is, by law, diiabled from being a 
plaintilf in any fuit. 

1 he fecond is I'or enormous crimes, as herefy, inceft, adultery : a per.'bn fo excom¬ 
municated being difabled Ifom being j)lainiitf or wimeis in any court, civil of ccclefiafii- 
cal; and if he continue forty days cxcomiminicated, witliout acknowledging and giving 
I’atistaclion lor his oileiicc, a writ comes agaiiilt him out of Chancery, ds cxcommunicaio 
capiendo, to call him into prifon without bail, and there to Lie till he has fully fatisfied for 
his oilenco. 

Another puniiltment is that called anathema, ufed only for obUinate hereticks; where¬ 
by the ofieadcr is declared a publick eiiemv of Clod, curled, and delivered over to eter¬ 
nal damnation. This is done by the lulliop himfclf, allillcd by the dean and chapter, 
or twelve other grave and beneiiced clergymen. 

I'hc third is a publick penance, when the delinquent is compelled to make a publick 
ronfefllon of his lault in tlic church. But, if the crime be not very notorious, the faid 
penance may be comnnited, at the delinquent’s requelf, into a pecuniary mulct, for the 
poor of the parllh, or Ibiue other pious uleprovided this ajipcars to be the more pro¬ 
bable way to reclaim the oflender. 


CiiAU. VIII .—Of the Religion and Morals of the EngUJJo. 

CllRlS'l'IANITY did not llourilli here till the reign of Lucius, a Britilli king, and 
tile liril chrillian king, towards the end of the fecond age. 

When the heathen Saxons came to be polTelfed of this illanJ, and the natives forced 
to take l\ielter amougll the mountains of Wales, the chrillian faith lied with them, and 
this country was again darkened with heathenifm; tin, about the year 596, AulUn the 
monk being lent by pope Gregory the Great to preach tl)e gofpel here, the work prof- 
perod fo well by his ililigcnce and zeal, that all the Saxons were by degrees converted to 
the chrillian laiih, and Aullin made the firll archbilliop of Ganterbury, but with a fub- 
jedion to the church of Rome. Thu^ the church of England continued labjed to the 
Roman church till tlie reign of Henry Vlll. who, being dilgulled at the pope, re-alTum- 
ed the jxiwer of the chrillian Britilh kings, his ancient predccelfors, and laid by that 
moans die ground for a reformation j in which a great progrefs was made in the next 
reign ; but quee.m Mary, fuccc'cding next to her brother Euw'ard, bvertlircw the refor¬ 
mation : but her filler, the famous queen Elizabeth, cyming next upon the throne of 
England, re-elljiblilhcd the reformed religion, in the year 1562. i'he dodrinal pbints, 
r.wulilling of 3y*ariicles, were confirmed by the queen and parliament : the fubllance 
of which take as follows : , 

‘ I. The unity of the godhead, tmd trinity of perfons, owned* • • 

* 2. That the fecond peifon, the word made, flefli,.bciiig in two dillind natures, and 
one undivided pcrfoii, C.hrill, very Gftd, ami very man, fullered, was cruciiicJ, dead 
* T 2 and’ 
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and buried, a facrifice to God for original and aftulil fin. 

‘ 3. 'I’hat he defcended into hell. 

* 4. 'I'hat he rofe again from death, and afcended into heaven, and fliall return again 
to judge all men at the lafl: day. 

* 5. That the Holy Ghoft proceedeth from the Father and the Son, of the fame fub- 
ftancc, majefty and glory, very and eternal "od. 

‘ 6. That the holy fcripture containeth all things neceflkry to falvation, viz. thefc 
books, which are canonical, Genefis, Exodus, 1 -eviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Jolhua, Judges, Ruth^ i of Samuel, 2 of Samuel, i of Kings, 2 of Kings, 1 of * 
Chronicles, 2 of Chronicles, i of Efdras, 2 of Efdras, Either, Job, Pfalras, Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, Canticles, four greater prophets, and twelve lelTer prophets. 

‘ The Apocryphal are to be read for example of life, and inllruftiim of manners; viz. 
third and fourth of Efdras, Tobit, Judith, the rc'ft of lillher, Wifdom, Ecclefialticus, 
I 3 aruch, Song of the three Children, hiflory of Sufannah, of Bell and l)ragon, prayer 
pf Manaffes, firft and fecond book of Maccabees. 

‘ That all the books of the New Teftament, as commonly received, are cano¬ 
nical. 

‘ 7. That the Old Teftament doth agree with the New, in offering eternal life by 
the mediatorlhip of Chrift. . That the old fathers looked farther than on tranlitory pro- 
mifes; and although the ceremonial and ritual law doth not ftill bind, yet the moral 
commandments do. 

‘ 8 . That the three creeds, viz. of the apoftles, Nicene, and Athanafian, ougljt tho¬ 
roughly to be believed, and may be warranted out of ferijrture. 

‘ g. That original fm is the corruption of every man’s nature, and a continual propen- 
fity to evil, deferving God’s wrath. 

‘ 10. That we can do no good works without the grace of God, by Chrift, prevent¬ 
ing us. 

* 11. That wc are juftified only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift 
by faith, and not for our own works. 

‘12. That good works, acceptable to God in Chrift, do neceffarily fpring out of a true 
faith, which is known by them as a tree by its fruit. 

‘13. That no works done before the grace of Chrift, and infpiration of his Holy 
Spirit are good. 

‘ 14. That the doctrine of fupererogation (to wit, that there are good works which 
God hath not commanded) is falfe. 

* 15. That Chrift alone was %vithout fin, and all of us offending in many things. 

* 16. 1 hat after baptifm and the Holy Ghoft received, a man may fall into deadly fin, 
and by the grace of God may again rife, repent„araend, and be forgiven. 

* 17. That fome are predeftinated of God to life eternal by Chrift : fuch are called 
accordingly, and through grace obeying the call, arc juftified freely. That as the con- 
fideration of predeftination is comfortable and beneficial to fpiritual men, fo it is of 
dangerous concern td carnal men. And that we muft receive God’s*promifes as they 
are revealed, and acquiefee in bis will as it is declared in holy writ. 

‘ 18. That no man can be faved by living up to the rules of any lawpr feft, but only 
by the name of Jefus Chrift, , # 

‘'19. That the vifible church of Chrift is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preaqhed, and tfie facraments dqly^adminiftercd; and that thq, 
church of Rome had erred in mattemtof faith, as fome other ancient churches have 
done, • * 
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‘ 40 . That the church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controverftes of faith} yet cannot lawfully ordain any thing contrary to God’s word, or 
expound anyone place of fcripture repugnant to another, or inforce any thing to be be- 
liered for neceffity of falvation, befides what is in holy writ. 

‘ 41 . That general councils are not to meet without the will of princes. That they 
mw err, and fometimes have erred. Nor ftve they authority to ordain any thing as ne- 
ceflary to falvation, but out of the holy fcripture. 

* 24 . That the Romiih dodtrines of purgatory, pardons, worihip of images, relicks, and 
invocation of faints, cannot be warranted by fcripture, but are rather repugnant to the 
word of God. 

* 43. That no man ought to preach publickly, or adminifter the facraments, unlefs 
he be lawfully called, and fent thereto by publick church authority. 

‘ 24. That praying or adminiftering the facraments in an unknown tongue, is repug¬ 
nant to the word of God, and the cuftoin of the primitive church. 

* 25. That facraments ordained of Chrift are not only badges or tokens of chriftianity, 
but rather fure witiiefles, and eftedtual figns of grace and God’s good-will towards us. 
That the two facraments ordained of Chrift are baptifm and the fupper of the I.ord ; 
and that confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme undtion, are not gofpel 
facraments, having no vifible fign or ceremony in the gofpel. That the facraments 
were not ordained to be gazed upon, or carried about in prbceflion, but for a due ufc : 
and that they have a wholefome efFedt only upon worthy receivers, and a quite contrary 
to others. 

* 26. That the unworthinefs of minifters make none of Chrift’s ordinances ineffedlua! 
to worthy receivers. 

* 27. That baptifm is a vifible fign and feal of regeneration; and that the baptifm of 
young, children is moft agreeable with the inftitution of Chrift. 

* 2«. Thefacrament of the Lord’s fupper is, to worthy communicants, a partaking 
of the body and blood of Chrift. That tranfubftantiation cannot be proved by holy writ, 
but is repugnant to it. That the body of Chrift is given, taken, and eaten only after an 
heavenly and fpiritual manner by faith; and that this facrament was not by Chrift’s or¬ 
dinance referved, carried about, lifted up, or worfhipped. 

* 29. That the wicked are not in this facrament partakers of Chrift; but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the fign Of fo great a thing. 

* 30. That the cup is not to be denied to the lait)\ 

* 31. That the one oblation of Chrift, as propitiation and fatisfadiion for fin, was 
finilhed upon the crofs, and that the popilh facrifices of maffes are blafphemous. 

* 32. That the marriage of prieftsis not unlawful. 

‘ 3 3. That the converfation of perfpns excommunicated is to be avoided. 

* 34. That traditions and ceremonies are variable, according to the authority of every 
particular and national church. 

* 35^ That the fecond book of homilies contains that dodlrine which is godly and 

wholefome. • • 

* 36. That the book of confecration of archbiftxops and bilhops, and ordaining of 

priefts and deapons, fet forth in the time of King EdwSrd IV. is religious and godly; 
and that they who are confecrated and ordained according to the fame rites, are rightly, 
orderly, and lawfully confecrated and ordained. , . . . * * 

* 37. That the fovereign perfon in this realm, is chief goyernqr in jt, of all eftates, 
inallcaufes ecclefiaftical or civil, according to that only j^erogaUve which we fee to have 
been given always to all holy princes in holy fcripture by God himfelf. That the biihop 
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(if Rome hath no jurifdiftion in England. That* the laws of the realm may 
chriflians with death, for heinous offences. That it is lawful for chriftian men, at We ' 
command of the magiftrates, to wear weapons, and ferve in the wars. ' J 

* 38. That the goods of chriftians are not common, yet that almfgivtng is every man*s ' 
duty, according to hb ability. 

* 39. That as vain and rafli fwearingis foradden by Chrift and hb apoftle St. James,' 
fo wijen the magiftrate requires, a nian may tellify upon oath in a caufe of faith and eba- 
r.ty, lb it be done in juflicc, judgment, and truth.’ 

By thofe articles, being the confellion of faith of the church of England, and a fiim- 
ihary of her dodrine, not only tlte epifcopal goverinnent is retained, but alfo fuch rites 
luid ceremonies as are appointed by the churclt, lor decency’s fake, are allowable. 
Such as the life of the furplico, the bowing and kneeling before the altar, the lign of the 
crofs at baplilii), and a few ethers. But thefe extrinl'ecals proved Inch a Ihunbling-block 
to fonte of the reformed party, as made at Icall: a rent in the church : who rather than 
comply with thole ceremonies, feparated themfelvcs from the church, keeping her Fun¬ 
damentals, but renouncing both her difeipline and rites. Tiiefe were called DilTenters, 
or N(.)nconfonnifls, Puritans or Separatiits; fome of them Prell'ytcrians, fome Inde- 
peiulents, and others Anabaptifts; all of them making a great party. 

Tlic moil confn.len.ble are the Prc(b) terians, lb called Iroin their ecclefiallical govern¬ 
ment by preibyters, or elders. Thefe come ncarelt in point of doctrine to the church 
of j'ngland. 

1 he Independents, or Congregatlonalifts, are fo called, Jbecaufe each congregation 
amongft them governs itfelf independently from all others. 

ThcBaptills or Anahaptills, from tlieir re-baptizing as many as come into their com¬ 
munion, w ho were baptized in their infancy. For they arc againll pedo-baptilin, or bap¬ 
tizing of children. 

Thefe I'etts however agree in fundamentals with all tlte protellant churches, but come 
ncarelt to the Calvinills. It is true, they uie no liturgy, as the Calvinilts do, but only 
exteiuporal prayers; the very Lord’s prayer being diluted amongll ihcin, which is not 
fo uinouglt the Calvanills. 

rkfidcs ihufe F fls aiorefai.l, there is another particular feel, I meati thofe called 
Quakers, irom their former way of quaking and groaning in their meetings, when they 
waited lor the Ipirit. They arc a fort of enthulialis, that pretend to infjuratioi}. It is 
true, they own the 'J'rinity, and that the writers beith of the Old and New Tcftamciit 
were infpired. Put they rcjccl all minilicrial ordinances, ulc no facrament, ami pretend 
to a light w'ithin that leads the'm inio the way of trutli. " » 

In civil matters they will have all men equal, and think all oaths unlawful. There¬ 
fore they only ulc yea or no, to affirtn or deny ^ thing. They ridicule the civility of 
the hat, and their way i ; to thou ail men without dillinttion, the prince as well as the 
coblcr. The plural number, when we fpeak to one, is to them a great folccifm. And 
whereas moll names of days and meinths arc of pagan origin, they never nantc them but 
thus, as the day called Tuefday, the montlt c^led January. 'I'hey afiedt plainnels iu 
their garb ; but iu the way of trade, iu which they thrive prodigioully, they are aslubtle 
as any. * . . 

I come now to the Roman Catholieks, commonly called P.!pifts, and by the law Popifli 
Recufants. Thefe are diverfe laws in force againll them, but fekloih put in execution. 
Jf they could but keep within *l)ounds, and behave ilicmfelves peaceably, they need not 
fear to be niolalfed by lb geutlt a government. ‘ 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX.—Q/* the Genius^ Temper^ Virtues^ VUes^ Diet^ and Dherjions of the 

THE natives of England, taking them as they come out of the hands of heaven, or 
as nature formed them, are brave, generous,ii^nccre, modeft, lovers of freedom, averle 
to tyranny, devout, benevolent, compaffionate, open-hearted, far from treachery or ma¬ 
lice ; their judgments are found, and they bring arts and fciences to the greatcfl per- 
feflion: So that I muft agree vi'ith iViiTen, a native of Prance (who refided here, amf 
was well acquainted with the fcveral nations of Europe) who fays of the Englifh, that 
they arc adive, robuft, courageous, thoughtful, devout, lovei-s of the liberal arts, and 
as capable of the Icicnces as any people in the world; and though they had their 
faults, h(? was fatisfied from ftneral years experience, that the more flrangeis were 
acquainted with the Englifh, the more they would love and efteem them; 
concluding his account of them in a kind of j-apture, viz. *■ What brave men do 
I know in England ! What moderation ! What generofity! What uprightnefs Of heart! 
What piety and charity! 'J'here are in England perfons that maybe truly called ac- 
compHlhed ; men who arcwifdoin and goodnefs itielf; if we may fay fo much of any 
thing befides God. Peace and profperity be eternally to England.” 

On the other hand it mnft be acknowledged, that the Englifh are frequently pa/lion- 
ato, melancholy, fickle, and unlleady, one moment applauding what they deteft the 
next; and their good nature, for which they arc fo eminent, lays them open to a thour 
fiind misfortunes: they know not how to deny anything they are prefled to do, though 
iniirely againfl; their jiuigment and inclinations: they are apt to look upon others as 
fincere .and upright in fhc'ir intentions as themfelves, which makes them by no means a 
march for thole that are thoroughly verfed in the arts rf tricking and evafioa. 

The nobility and geurry are too often inftruded in their inftuicy, by thofe who liave 
opportunities of making the firft and mofl: lading imprefllons on them, that their hlood 
(liltingLiifhes them from mortals of an inferior rank; that they arc in 4 manner of 
another fpecies, and confequcntly have a right to treat the lower dais of men with con¬ 
tempt and infolencc. And from foine few inftancea of this kind foreigners have ep- 
phed li'ie fatno character to the Englifh as is given of the Portuguefe, viz. “ That the. 
nohilitv think tiicmfelves gods, and require a fort of adoration ; that the gc ntry afpire 
to equal them ; and the common peoj/lc difdain to be jhought irtfeiior to either.” 

But the Engiifli nobility and gentry oftentr mifearry tlirough an exetdij rf gnod- 
nature, than by their pride or vanity ; which is the rock erpwhich the Portuguefe fplir. 

In the bloom of youth they arc ufually brought up to town, repleniflied with every 
thing that can give delight to the Ions of men. Ilere they meet with many of their 
own clafs rcaclv to initiate them in every vice and folly of the age : and though they are 
naturiiiiy ever lb well inclined, few have the refoiution to refill tlie importunities of 
thofe whe already make part of the hcau mondc. To thefe they rtfign their underfland- 
*ings, as Well as virtue ; wine, women, and play, alternately cmploj their lime. 

The merchants alid principal tradefmelt, the yeomanry and great farmers, arc for 
the mofl pait a fair, honell, and induflrious people; and sltis part of the nation is cer- 
taiiily the iiappieil., Every man here, if he undcrltooJ his true inferefl, would wifh with 
the wife man in facred writ, “That heaverk would neither give him poverty nor riches.” 
For what is there dcftrable in life that thefe men want ? ‘They have houfes, hotfes, 
fervants, &c. but no ufelels o^cs^ none that are unprofitable to khcmfelveS'*or the com- 
monw'ealth : their time is employed in merchandile, trade, hufbandry, cirraanufaQures-, 

• * 10. that 
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that daily bring in an increafe of wealth to the kingdom, as well as to their own fami¬ 
lies ; they undergo no more labour or hardfliip than what is conducive to their healths, 
and to create them an appetite to their food ; and they have time enough to recreate 
and refivfh themfelves when the bufmefs of the day is over. 

But the clergy of the church of England feem to be the mofl unhappy men that ever 
were dedicated to the priefthood : they have a multitude of profeffed enemies, as papiits, 
and diffenters of every denomination; they are hated and reviled by men of no princi¬ 
ples, who are not a i'lnall tribe in that land of liberty; and they have fcarce any refpccl 
paid them by the majority of their own communion, for reafons which I do not care to 
mention, though not all of them peculiar to the Englifli parochial clergy. 

I proceed now to take a view of the lower clafs of people; namely, inferior tradefinen 
and mechanicks, cottagers, labourers, and fervants. There arc few countries where, 
rhefe kind of men enjoy a greater (hare of freedom than they do here, yet too often be¬ 
have themfelves arrogantly and infolently towards their fuperiors. Many of them en¬ 
tertain a notion that the liberties and privileges of Englifhmen entitle them to be fancy. 
In the city of London, and other populous trading towns, they generally get a good 
livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays and holidays, when they are not en¬ 
gaged in bufmefs, appear very well cloathed; and, in their own phrafe, look upon 
ihemleives to be as good as the beft, that is, deferve to be treated with refpeft. 

Cottagers in the country are not altogether fo infolent; they have fuch poor wage;., 
and depend fo entirely on the gentlemen and farmers, that they are ready to pay their 
mafters the refpeft that is due to them. 

As to menial fervants, they are become the general plague of the nation, both in 
town and -country ; they are not to be correiSfed, or even fpoke to, but they immedi¬ 
ately threaten to leave their fervice, and are not alhamcd to abufe thofe from whom 
they receive their bread, and perhaps lift up their hands againft them. 

The legiflature has provided abundance of excellent laws for maintenance of the 
poor, and manufafturc.s fufTicient to employ them all; and yet, by indolent manage¬ 
ment, few nations are more burdened with tliem, there not being many countries where 
the poor are in a worfe condition. And one great caufe of their increafe is, that a poor 
man, though he has conllant work, does not earn more than four or five fliillings a week 
(except in London, and fome other great trading towns) which will barely purchale 
bread and cheefe, and clothes for his family; fo that if he falls fick or dies, his wife and 
children infallibly come to the* parifli for relief, who allow them a fmall pittance, or 
confine them in a workhoufe, fo as juft to keep them from ftarving, which drives the 
greateft number rather to feek their bread by begging. * 

Chap. X. —Of the Englijh Way of Livings as to'Lodgings Foody Rai/uent, and Fcivel, Fxa> 

cifes and Recreations, FeJHvals and Fajinig-dnys, and fome particular Cujloms. Their 

Computation of Time. 

THEIR houfe^ have lightfomc ftaircafes^ lofty ceilings, clolets4n moft rooms, and 
falh-windows as high as the, celling ; and though not gaudy, yet richly and commo- 
dioufly fumiflied. 

In. point of diet, the Englifli live moftupop butcher’s meat, as the moft proper nou- 
rifhment for this country ;,and roots and herbs are ufed only as a fupplemcnt. They 
are indeed great fielh-eaters, and that without kitchen fcmliiftry; plain-boiled, roafted, 
or baked, being, the general way of drefling it. Frencn Iciups and kick-fliaws, venifon, 
klh, and fowl, are feldom eaten but by the* better Inrt. In paftry-work, but chiefly 

. venifon- 
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venifon-pafties, they excel all nations. Their variety of puddings, and on Chriftma* 
holy>days their rich plum-porridge, Chriftraas-pies, and brawn, are properly Englifh 
dilhes, hardly known to other nations. 

It is not many years fmce a little bread ferved their turn, and fome I have known who 
fcarce did eat any. 

Though malt-drink be their ufual liquor, yet vaft quantities of wines are confumed 
here, notwithftanding the deamefs of them by reafon of the duty: and wine is com¬ 
monly drank here without water. Late in the afternoon, or evening, is the time 
ufuallyaffigned to take a chearful glafs; though they have a generation of whetters, who 
go to the tavern before dinner, and whet away their ftomachs. 

In London they meet their acquaintance regularly almofl; every evening, drink a 
pint, or perhaps a bottle, to every man’s fliare, and part in good time. The fame 
method almoft the gentlemen obfcrve in the country, only inftead of drinking at taverns, 
they vifit one another in the afternoon at their own houfes. 

For finenefs of colour, ftrength, and palatablenefs, they have beer and ale not in« 
ferior to wine; but rather too quick and malignant in their operation. 

Formerly they ufed to eat three or four meals a day, and fupper was the beft meal: 
now a breakfall of coffee, tea, or chocolate, with bread and butter, a flefh dinner, and 
a fpare fupper, is the common pradice. 

Coffee and tea, two fober liquors, are of common ufe in England, and take off 
people very much from drinking of thofe diftilled ftrong liquors, which are apt to 
confound and diforder the brain: but punch is much ufed, as well on land as by fea- 
iaring men. 

The ufe of tobacco is very univerfal, and indeed not improper for fo moift a cli¬ 
mate. 

For raiment, the common wear amongft the men is plain cloth and drugget, without 
any thing of coltly ornament. But the fair fex fpares for nothing to make the beft ap¬ 
pearance, thebcft able in the richeft filksof 8 or lol. a yard, with all the fet-ofts that 
art can poflibly invent. 

England is too temperate a country to ufe ftoves, as in cold climates: a chinmey-fire, 
of wood or pit-coals, is much better, and apt to chear up the fight. 

From thefe neceffary things to human life, I proceed to the Englifli cxercifes and re¬ 
creations. 

I pafs by fuch as arc common with other nations, as hunting, hawking, fowling, 
filhing, fliooting with bow and arrows, dancing, mufick, .ftage-plays, &c. 

Playing at mall, fo.frequent in France, is out of date in Englmid; and playing at 
tennis, much difufed. 

But bowling is very much in vogue,,for which there are bowling-greens kept very 
neat, peculiar to the Englifh. And fo is the recreation of paddock-courfes, horfe- 

races,* 

* A fport of late yean become univerfal: fcarcea county in England but has itv flated times and places 
for racing in fpring and autumn, at which moft of the gentlemen of the feveral counties refpeftivcly af- 
femble. Thole that ate fond of this diverfion are extremely nice in thedireed of their hoj-fes, and have im¬ 
ported the horfea of,fever,d countries in order to mend it. The gentry and nobility aifcmble at Jlew- 
market in September and Odober annually, to partake of this diverfion ; when the king gives a plate to be 
tun for : and I may venture to fay, that there is not in Europe to be lecn fo many fine horfes together as 
is met with on this occafion in the plains of Newmarket. Here the world feems to be very much upon the 
level, no-hody wearfwords, men o^alKdcgreesconverfe freely togctJhcr,, bet and laf wagers without cere¬ 
mony. It is not uocomnnon to run for a thoufand pounds at a time, and the beta frequently amount t« 
many thoufands. Here is a four-mile and fix-mile courfe on*a level heath of excellent turf, without hedge 
or tree to interiupt the fight, the laft half mile o( the courfe only being upon a gentle afeent. It is very ; 
TOt. It. V entcrUiniug 
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races, cock-fighiincj; and with the common people leapinpf, wreftUng, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, prizes, cudgels,* foot-ball in frofty weather, and throwing at cocks about 
Shrovi tidc. Amonglt which, the races lliew the wonderful fwiftnefs of Englilh horfes; 
cock figlitiug, the courage of their cocks; bear and bull baiting, that of their dogs ; 
and prizes, ilie dext-rity and courage of fome men in the ufe of weapons. 

'I'he mulical way of ringing the bells is alfo peculiar to the Englilh, whence this ifland 
is callfi! in French, Pyk ionnanle^ the ringing ifland. 

I come now to give acooimr of the J nglilh feltival-days, particularly the holidays at 
Chriflmas, liulb r, and WhitTiintide. The firft continue in a manner from Chriffmas- 
day, I> coinljcr 5, to'I’welfth day, January 6, being days of entertainment among 
friends an>i relations, in which alfo the landlords feaft their tenants. This is done with 
great prolnlenels, and not without immoderation. As for the holidays of Ealler and 
AVhll.'iiiifide, they are each of three days continuance. 

'i Iicy have alfo piililick days of rejoicing, upon a civil account: particularly his ma- 
jeft^’s birth-day, proclamation day, and coronation-day, when the Tower guns go off, 
the bells ring, and the night is illuminated W'ith candles and bonfires, 'i'hc filth of 
Novembtr, being; gun powder treafon-day, is alfo a thankfgiving-day, for the wonder¬ 
ful deliverance of King James I. and the parliament then fitting, at the point of being- 
blown up by popifli confpirators, as it is recorded. 

The ciiy of Loiulon has a particular day of rejoicing, viz. the 29th of Oclober, 
which tijey call lord mayor’s Ihcw; when the new lord mayor enters upon his oliice 
with the ul'ual folcmnity. 

Thofe are the fet days for publick rejoicings. But many focieties and companies 
likewife have their leading-days: and in private families, efpccially of the better 
fort, it is ulual to celebrate their birth and wedding-days with their inoli intimate 
friends. 

As to liiding-davs, the Cdinrch of England has indeed appointed I..cnt, as a par¬ 
ticular time of faftiiig and humiliation bcibre God for their lins, but not to abttain 
from fleili all that time. A moderate diet, of any fort of food, is allowed. How¬ 
ever, nvany members of the Church of l .n gland abliain from ilefli on Wednefdays 
and Fridays in l.em. But Good-Friday particularly is obferved with lading;, till the 
evening. 

The 30th of January, bciru:; the day on which King Ciiarles 1 . was put to death, is 
appointed by law to be devoutly o<ifervcd with fading, in detedntiou of that atf, and to 
deter podcrity from tiie like ;^ittetni>t. T'le 2d of September, being the day when the 
city of l.ondon was burnt, in the yeer 1666, has been yearly obferved, as a fad ever 
lince, by the citizens thcreoJ ; and !::e miniders of thofe churches that were burnt 
down, tiled a particular form of prayer on that .day. To deprecate God’s judgments, 
and implore his mercy, tlie lovereigii appoints fole un falls, w'hen he thinks proper. 

To fpeak of tiie particular cuilotns of theF.nglilh, I lhail begin with Valentinc’s-Day, 
Feb. 14, when young men and. maidens got their feveral names writ down upon fcrolls 
• <' 
fntetlsining to fte how tie fc fine crealitics ((retch up tht» llltle hill with a fivift but regular motion, while 
tlx wiiolc lltid is liyliii? wagers on ond ii-.c orotlicr, .ind endeavouiing to gel in to fee the end of it ; and 
f.) CKtrctn-lv \vi.)l iii. t'.iitd often a'-e, ih ii the pti/e is carried but by the Itiigth of a hoi fe. or per¬ 

haps (jy loflaad, '.!«• judges who to dci idc it lying pj.riced at a proper ilation to take the uicell view. 

*' In cudgcl-p!, yiag each party tijte'i a Hick as big as an oitiinary cane, with a<ja(ket-hilt, or guard, to 
fnve ills right hand, aiul,tiiduivoans to |freai: iris adrerfary’n head { though he hits him a hundred blows 
on tlx body or leg*, this is of no mtioiciit juovided his head be fafe; Butrilrc lead blood drawn, or rafureof 
the (kin about t'le head'or fate, carries the viftory to him that occafioned it by his cudgel. 
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of paper rolled up/and lay them afunder, the men drawing the niriidt;ns’ names, and 
the mens’ j upon which the men falute their chofen valenanes, and piefent them with 
gloves, &c. This cuftom (which fonH-timos introduces a match) is grounded on the 
inftinfl: of animals, which about tliis time of the year, feeling a new In.at by iltc approach 
of the fun, begin to couple. 

Upon March i, bdng St. Datid’s-Day, the patron of V' .les, the Welch wear a leek 
on their hats, to perpetuate (as it is faid) the memory of a fignal viclory they got of old 
on that day, when each foldier took up a leek, to know their friends from their foes. 
The common fort wear garden-leeks on that day, but the better fort wrought ones. 
The King himfelf wears one, to humour the people. 

November 30, being St. Andrew’s-Day, the patron of Scotland, the Scots wear a blue 
crofson the fore-part of their hats ; and 1 am told that the king doth likewife. 

As to the Englifli computation of time, the natural day begins with them, as with us, 
fit midnight; counting twelve hours from that time to noon, and tvvclve hours more, 
beginning at one of the clock, till the next midnight. 

But the year begins with them ]-)ropcrly on Lad) -Day, March 25, being the concep¬ 
tion-day of the blefled Virgin, and tliey date accordingly all publick writings; ihougli 
they allow the year, by the cycles of the fun and itioon, to begin January j, and com- 
inonlv call it Ncw-Ycar’s-Day. 'i'o diftinguilh thirclbre that nuuigrel lime from the 
jh ol January, to the 25th of March, it is a common practice to fot down both years in 
the date of letters thus, as before lult Lady-Day, 1730-1. 

Lalliy, the Knglifti epoch is from the lime of our Saviour’s birth. But they keep 
the old (or Julian) (lile ; whereas we and all Roman, and (bine Proteftant dates, go by 
the new, otherwile called the Gregorian (tile, IromPope Gregory XIII., who, above one 
hundred years fince, undertook to correct the calendar, by the direction of Anfonius 
Lilius, and other great mathematicians. By this new (tile, or Gregorian account, wc 
go now eleven days before them. 

Chap. XI. — Of the vnjl Tnrdc of Eiifuvid, both at Home and Abroad ; and of the Britlflj 

Coins, IVeights, and Mcafares. 

THE trade of England is carried on two ways, at home and abroad, in Britain and 
foreign countries. 

At home, by land and water. By land, all provifionsand commodities are conveyed 
in V aggons, and upon pack-horfes. By water, cither by fea, or navigable rivers. 

This vail irajifport ofprovifions and eommodiiies, l;oth» by land and water, employs 
a world of waggoners* feainen, and walcnucn. And whereas London is in a manner 
ilie center of this trade, hence comes the great concourfe there is of carts and waggons 
I'y land, of (hips uiul lighters, he. by wfitcr ; by which moans a vafl number of porters 
are employed to unload and load the waggons, and to carry the parcels where they are 
direOed. 

As to nlie conveyance by water, one may judge of the vafl number of fiiips, mariners’, 
and watennen employed in England, by the lea-coal trade only ; w hich takes up 500 
great (hips conftantly, that fail to and from Newxaftle wlnioft all the year round,^and 
whofe feamen ara counted the bell in England : of which I have written more largely 
before. • • , 

Bur if the carriage only cmjjloys (b many people both by fea and land, how' great 
muft be the number of fiich^s »re employed in niaimfaifluivs, both id the uity and coiui- 
rry ! London fwarms with them, and there are raanytowms in the country full of raa- 
nufadurers of fevc*"'' 
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The difference between the trade carried on abhome and abroad lies in this, that the 
firft makes money circulate, whereas the other is carried on chiefly by bartering of 
commodities. 

If the home trade be fo prodigious, and of fo great benejlit,tb the nation, it may rea- 
fonably be concluded that the foreign trade is far beyond it. . , 

Not but that England may very well fublift \ritbo,Uf Itj for .l^e wants for nothing, 
but yields all things neceffary for life, and might make good fhift without the help of 
foreign countries. But as foreign trade is very ufeful to employ artifts, to fet the poor 
to work, and improve manufafturcs; fo it is an effeftual means to enrich the nation, to 
ftrengthen the ftate, and make it formidable to foreign powers. England therefore 
trades to all parts of the trading world, nor does any nation whatfoever drive fuch a 
trade as Ihe docs with her own commodities. This makes her ftrong in fhipping, mul¬ 
tiplies the number of her mariners, makes the nation rich, and procures her what the 
whole world can afford to gratify the fancy, or pleafe the appetite. In fliort, it is by th» 
foreign trade that Britain is become the fupport of her friends, and a terror to her 
enemies. 

By navigation fhe makes of the ocean a bridge of communication with the reraotefl: 
parts of the world, ^nd whereas the Dutch trade does chiefly confift in the tranfporta- 
tion of foreign commodities from one country to another, the Englifh trade confifts 
principally in exporting their own commodities. 

Thus England trades with her own merchandife, not only all over Europe, but alfo 
in'Afia, Africa, and America, and that by way of bartering. And though the Englifli 
make a greater confumption of foreign commodities than any other nation, yet they 
keep not only the balance of trade even, by the excellency and quantity of their own 
commodities, but alfo come off great gainers by tranfportihg what they cannot confumc 
into other countries. 

The principal commodities of the growth of England are her wool, of which vafl 
quantities of cloth and fluffs are made, to the funi of two millions fterling per annum. 
Her tin, lead, copper, pit-coal, great guns, bombs, carcafes, &c. for one million. More¬ 
over, fhe exports abundance of coni, red-herrings,’ fmoked pilchards, and falmon, 
filhed upon her coaft; befides abundance of leather and faffron. Many of her manu- 
faftures are alfo in great requefl, particularly her fattins, damafk, velvet, plulli, locks,, 
pendulums, and watches, barometers, thermometers, fpectacles, pcrfpcdiive-glafTes, tc- 
lefcopes, microfeopes, and all forts of mathematical inftruments, &c. great quantities of 
which are exported. 

Befides the great confumption England makes of the produclr of her vafl countries 
in the new world, particularly fugar, indigo, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, &c. flie fpares to the 
fum of half a million a year for other parts of Eproge. Her trade with Ireland (by ex¬ 
porting her wool, beef, hides, tallow, butter, and fifhj and the fifhery-in Newfoundland, 
are alfo very beneficial to her. 

The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at London by feveral companies (or fbcietics) 
of merchants, empov'ered by royal authority to make from time to tinr^ fuch regulations 
for the improvement of their refpedtive trade, as they fhall think convenient; of which 
I have fpoken particularly in my defeription of Londonfo that I fliall here only add, 
that by thefe companies the poor are fet to work, many great (hips are built, and a vafl 
number of feamcn employed. 

For promoting tljc trade o^ (Veat Britain, and for inf^efling and improving the Bri- 
tifli plantations in America, ahd elfewherc (there is a couhefi of trade eflablilbed, which 
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is held at the Cockpit by Whitehall, by comminion from the crown), to determine thp 
many difputes that may arife therein. ® 

Here alfo I fhall add fome ihort account of the Britifli coin, weights and meafures • 
without a knowledge of which, ho trade can be properly carried on with that nation. * 

The Britifh coin is of two metals, gold and filver. The gold is either a guinea, or 
half guinea; the firft going for 31 s. the half guinea proportionably. It is called a guinea 
from a country of that name in Africa, whence moft of the gold is brought of which 
this coin was originally made in the reign of King Charles II. 

The filver coin, now current in Great Britain, is of the bed filver, called fterling, of 
which there are many fpccics, viz. crowns, half-crowns, (hillings, and fix-pences, groats, 
three-pences, two-pences, and pennies; though the four lad pieces arc not very much 
in ufe. And there is abundance of copper farthings and halfpence, allowed to be coined 
for the conveniency of fmall change ■, but no man is bound to receive them in pay for 
rent or debt. 

The weights and meafures are the fame all over England, that is, according to the 
king’s dandard left in the exchequer. 

The weights are of two forts, one called troy weight, and the other avoirdupois ; the 
fird containing 12 oqnccs, and the other 16 in the pound. But then the ounce avoir¬ 
dupois is lighter than the other by alinod a twelfth part, 5 1 ounces of troy being equal 
to 56 of avoirdupois. But the avoirdupois pound is more than the troy pound, for 14 
pound of that are equal to 17 pound troy. 

By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver, bread, corn, and liquors j and by the 
other, mercer)' and grocery wares, wool, metals, tallow, and the like, of which a hun¬ 
dred weight comes to 112 pounds, and half a hundred to 56 proportionably. In troy 
weight 24 grains of wheat make a penny-weight derling, 20 penny-weights one ounce, 
and 12 ounces a pound. 

The apothecaries and goldfmiths have the fame pound, ounce, and grain; but they 
differ in their intermediate divifions. Among the firft, a fcruplc 9 is 20 grains, a 
drachm 5 3 fcruplcs, an ounce 3 8 drachms, and a pound fb 12 ounces. But though 
they make up their medicines by troy weight, they buy their drugs by avoirdupois. 

Meafures are cither applicative, or receptive ; that is, for things meafured outwardly 
or inw'ardly. 

Of the firft fort, a yard confifteth of 3 feet, this of 12 inches; an ell being one prd 
and a quarter. A geometrical pace is reckoned at 5* feet, a fathom at 5 , a rod, pole, 
or perch, at 16 feet and a half. * 

Now 40 rods make^ furlong, and 8 furlongs an Englifh mile. By a ftatute of King 
Henry VII., an Englifh mile ought to be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet, that is, 280 feet 
more than the Italian mile. • . ^ 

An acre of land in England confifts of 40 rods (or perches) in length, and 4 la 
breadth. A yard-land is commonly 30 acres, and an hide 100. 

The receptive meafurc is either for liquid or dry things. 

Of the firft is Ae pint, of which 2 make a quart, 2 quarts a poftle, and a pottles a 
gallon. Now 8 gallons make a firkin of ale, and 9 a firkin of beer, 2 firkins a kilderkin, 
and 2 kilderkins a barrel. A barrel and a half of beer, being 54 gallons, makes afiogf- 
head, 2 hogfheads a butt, and 2 butts a tun. • 

Wine-meafures arc'fliorter than thofe of ale and beer, 4*gaIions of thefe making 5 of 
wine-meafure. A rundlet qf vine holds 18 of thefe galtong, a tierce^42, a hogfhead 63, 
a puncheon 84, a pipe or butt 126, a tun 252. 


For 
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For diy things, fuch as com or grain, the gallon is of i fize between the wine and 
beer gallon; two of which make a peck, 4 pecks a bufhel, 4 bufliels a comb or cuhiock, 
2 combs a quarter, 10 quarters a lall orwey. 

I lhall conclude this chapter with a ufeful expHcatiofli bf feme terms ufed, in the way 
of trade, for things fold by tale or weight. 

1. By tale, as fpeaking of paper, a quire is 24 ih^eisi a r^m^^^quires, and a bale 10 

reams. Of parchmem, 5 dozen of fldns make a roll. '' 

Of filh, a hundred of cod-lilli, ling, haberdine, and the like, contains 12^;, and of her¬ 
rings, 120. Twelve hundred go to one thoufand, being a barrel, and 12 barrels to a 
laft. Speaking of cels, a ftrike is 25, and a bind 10 ftrike, that is, 250 eels. 

Of hides, 10 arc a dicker, and 20 dickers a laft. Spe^ung of gloves, a dicker is 
10 pair. 

Of furs, as fables, filches, martins, grays, minks, and jennets, 40 (kins make a timber. 
Of other Ikins, 5 fcorc go to the hundred. 

2. By weight. Thus a ton is zo hundred weight j except lead, of which a ton or 
fodder is but 19 hundred and a half. 

A ftone of beef at London is 8 pounds, but in the countr}' moft commonly 14. Horfe- 
racers likewife reckon 14 pounds to a ftone. A ftone of iron, fhot, or wool, is alfo 14 
pounds; and the double quantity of iron or flrot is called a quarter. But a ftone ol 
I'ugar, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, or alum, is but 13 pounds and a half. 

,, A firkin of butter is 56 pounds, of foap 60, and a barrel of either is 2 iirkins. 

In Eflex a clove of butter or cheefe is 8 pounds; and a wey, 31 clov'CvS, or 256 pound*:. 
But in Suftblk a w'ey is 4 2 cloves, or 336 pounds. 

A clove of wool is 7 pounds; a ftone of the fame, 14; a tod, 28 ; a wey, 182 ; a 
fack, 364 ; a laft, 4568. 

A faggot of ftecl is 120 pounds; a burden ofgad-fteel, 180. 

A barrel of gunpowder is too pounds, and a laft of the fame is 24 barrels. 

A foam of glafs is 24 ftone, or 120 pounds, at 5 pounds the ftone. 

A trufs of hay is 56 pounds, and a load 36 trufles. 

CfiAP. XII.— Of the principal Ornaments and Curioftties of England. 

FRANCE may boaft of her Verfailles, Spain of her Efcurial, Italy of an infinite num¬ 
ber of magnificent palaces, and curious monuments of Roman antiquity ; but England, 
on the other fide, has the advantage of them in many thiia^s. 

I begin with London, the greateft, moft populous, and richeft city in Europe, as ap¬ 
pears by my defeription of it. 

As to churches, fetting afide St. Peter’s at Rome, where lhall one fee finer cathedrals 
than Sr. Paul’s, York, Salifbury, Durham, Winchefter, Lincoln, and Gloucefter ? Eng¬ 
land has alfo many fine collegiate churches, particularly at Weftminfter, Rippon in 
Yorklliirc, and Manchefter in Lancalhire. What can be neater than the parifli•churches 
of London, namelyj St. Bride’s, St. Andrew’s Ilolborn, St. Clement’S, St. Anne’s, and 
St. James’s, befides thofe of rSt. Paul Covent-garden, Chrift-Church, St. George Rat- 
cliffthighway, Chrift Church Spitalfields, and feveral others ? In the,country tliere arc 
alfo ii'.any line parifli-churches, as St. NichoU.s at Newcaftle in Northumberland, and 
that of Kendal in Wtftinordland, more like cathedral than parochiul churches. 

For chapels, I fttall only lyimt Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Weftminfter, the chapel 
of Windfor-caftlci and that maftcr-piece of work the king’s chapel at Cambridge. 

o' There 
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There are alfo a great many fteeples of curious architefture, particularly thofe of St. 
Bride and Bow-church at London; Saliibury fteeple, whofe fpirc is the higheft of any 
in England; thofe of St. Nicholas at Newcaftle, and Grantham in Lincolnfliire: which 
laft is to lofty, and artifitiaily bhilt, that to any beholder it fcems to Hand awry, and 


ready to fall. lti| ' 
once. 

And with all 
two fuch univer 


liampton, one can fee twenty or thirty fteeples at 


reverence to our own, what country in Europe can fliew 
two fuch univerS®^JPQ^^eilfrd and Cambridge, adorned with fo many and richly en¬ 
dowed colleges, jnii^Hai^’d^ribed before ? And, amongft the lawyers, where Audi one 
fee fuch colIegcs^:|^.j^innVof court at London. 

As for public &’no country like England. Witnefs WefttninUcr-hall, a 

prodigy of art, Lambeth-hall, Guildhall, and fo many others 

belonging to the fefml compi^ies of tradefmen, w'hich ftanding in bye places, are like 
fo many hidden t>5i||i;,es. . , \ ,, , , 


ft^i^iEiore ftateiy than thofe of Greenwich for 


I'O come tO'i 


decayed feamen, E9^:t^clfea forfbpt’i&l.uited fo ; that of St.'rhomas and Guy’s 
in Southwark, and;§t. Bartholomew’s.^ .London, for the fick and lame j and Bedlam, 
the hofpital for Injpfeks., ’ 

England nnift alfo fm* the vaft and beauty of her ftonc bridges } 

particularly that of-London oDj-theTliames, ‘where the fea ilows and ebbs continually; 
Rochefter bridge^O^ the Medway on the Avon ; and that of Burton 
upon Trent. 

At Coventry, m'',the county fmeft crofs perhaps in Eu¬ 

rope, it being a piece of an extraojadli^]^' 


The grandeur of. the KingspfEftghlciV4‘ihlbj^i^E»ia|^-^rth taking notice of: when 
they had in moft caundes a cstftlej, or royal houfbi Wjm '^in-k or forelt to receive tliern 
in. At this veryidfey thie;fkini| .h4kv)^^al;palaces in the country, at Kenfington, two 
mile.s from St. at Hampton coitrt, ten or eleven miles; and 

Windfor-caftle, twimty miles, ^^nich are the mofl^ remarkable. But there are others 
irdcrior to thole, at Richmond in Surrey, W|Di(fhefter in llarnpniire, another at Green¬ 
wich in Kent, kc. 1 pafs by Newm^ii;li<?rhome,b}»Ut^^ King Charles II. only to lodge 
in at the time of horfe-racing. 

1 proceed no w tO the country^, featSj belonging to the, nobility and gentry of England ; 
and I dare aver, there is no’country in Europe fo full of ftateiy feats, confidering its 
extent: witnels, among others, Bblv^r Chatworth in Derbyftiire, 

Boughton and Burkiglt hotife i in No^thimptonjlhicej'^worth in Sufl'ex, &c. But of 
all the counties of £i5qgl;^j,^nQhe is fo fullbf theih islxbirkihire, Chefliire, and North- 
amptonftiire. r- » 

Amongft the ^ilriofirilefe of in Wiltlhirc, and that of 

Newmarket, upoif^e borders and Cambridgelhire. The firft, being of a 

vaft extent, feed? i'ntoltitaldes of TOeep; and NCwmarket-pIain is yoted for its ul'ual 
horfe-raccs, at hfi^^elmas. 

On Salifoury-pl^o is to be feen tWt Temarkabic monament of antiquity, called.the 
Stone-henge, in;^k|a "It coafills of three rows of prodigious ftoncs, 

feme of them tw^Ijr-^ghtX^&t higtif* and fovea bread, with others laid acrofs dn the 
top, and framed theUii . Accon^ng to Camden, thefe Rones are artificial, and were 
made upon the fppti' H^lays; ihe amcients had the art &f making ftones ^rith fand and 
a ftrong fort of lime. And that which makes it molt* probable, is the vaft bignefs of 
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thefe ftones, harbly capable of any land carriage; and that they ftand upon a plain, 
which for fome miles round fcarce affords a ftone, great or fmall. 

Near Whitney, in Oxfordlhire, is a trophy, called Roll-rich-ffones, not much unlike 
the Stone-hengc. 

At Boikenna, in Cornwall, is to be feen another trophy, .of 18 huge ftones in a circle, 
at twelve feet diftance from each other, with another ftone in die center, overtopping 
them all. In Cleer parifli, in the fame county, there ftand upon a plain fix or eight 
ftones of a prodigious bignefs, but fo artificially fet together, that it is hard to find out 
their juft number; and being told over again, they will be found either more or lefs 
than before. The main-Amber, near Mount’s-Bay, is a main rock, which being 
mounted upon leffer rocks with a.counterpofe, may be ftirred, bui not moved out of 
its place. 

Near Salkeld in Cumberland is a trophy erefted, vulgarly called Long-Meg and her 
Daughters, confiding of 77 ftones, Long-Meg 15 above ground, and the reft but lo. 

In Weftmorcland, not far from tlie river Lowther, there is a row of pyrainidical 
ftones, 8 or 9 feet high, pitched diredly in a row for a mile togther, and placed at 
equal diftances from each other. 

Who would not be amazed to hear of a travelling hill ? a thing averred by the moft 
famous authors. This prodigy happened by an earthquake in Herefordfliire, in the 
month of February 1574, when 26 acres of ground moved from their place with a 
roaring noife for the fpace of three days together. By which motion a ftecple and 
feveral trees fell down, two highways were turned, the eaft part to the weft and the 
weft to the eaft, pafturage being left in the place of tillage, this in the place of pafturage. 
This hill is called Marfley-Hill: and worth the notice of any traveller. 

At Badmington, in Wiltfliire, there have been found nine caves all in a row, but of 
different dimenfions, the leaft of them four feet wide, fome nine or ten feet long, two 
long ftones being fet upon the fides, and the top covered with broad ftones. Spurs, 
pieces of armour, and the like, have been found in thefe caves; which is a fufficient 
ground to believe, that they were tombs of fome ancient heroes, Romans, Saxons, or 
Danes. 

At Ryegate, in Surrey, are ftill to be feen the ruins of an ancient caftle, with a long 
vault under ground, and a room at the end of it, where the barons met in council in 
their war againft king John. 

In Derbyihire is the Peak, famous for its lead-mines, quarries, and wonderful caves. 
Thefe laft are of a large extept, and apt to ftrike with horror all that come into them. 
There are three of thefe caves, one of them called Elden-holc, vay fpacious, but with a 
low and narrow entrance, the infide full of ificlcs, hanging down like fo many tapers. 

In Weftmoreland, not far from the river Lo^vther, is a well or fountain, which (Eu- 
ripus like) ebbs and flows many times in a day. 

Near Oxen-hall, in the county of Durham, there are three pits, called Hell-kettles, 
occafioned (as it is faid) by an earthquake. Tunftall, bifliop of Durham, haft the cu« 
riofity to throw a marked goofe into one of thefe pits, which was found afterwars alive 
in the river Tees, three miles^ from the faid pits. 

Oundle, in Northamptonfliirc, is noted for its Drumming-wells, fo called from a noife 
of driyns coming now and then i'rom thence, which is faid be omiffous. 

‘ The city of Bath, in Somgrfetfiiire, is noted’for its fprin^. Of a wonderful virtue for 
the cure of many difeafes, and runonglt others the palfe^, rhoiimatifm, wcaknefs of the 
nerves, and fcrophulous difsSifeSj^&c. The waters arc of a'blueilh colour, have a feent, 
and fend forth thin vapours. There aro four hot baths, with ftone feats, for fuch as 
4 • . ufe 
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oF all, when it was not fo large as it now is. The other two are tlte King’s and 
Oueen’s Bath, parted only by a wall; the laft having no fpring in ir, but receiving the 
water front the King’s Bath, which is about Go feet I'quare, and Itas leveral hot fprings 
in the middle of it, 'which make its heat greater. Each of thefc two bath.s has a pump 
for the ufc of embrocation:'. 'I’he ancient Romans had a great value for thefe waters, 
who had here a temple dcdicatetl to Tvliuerva, the goddefs of fountains, in the very 
place where the cathedra! now Hands, 

At Ailcwellon, in lluntingtonfliire, there are two fprings, one of frcHi, and the 
other of bracki/h water; the lird good for dim eyc-s, the other fur curing of leales and 
IcproCy. 

Wonderful is the virtue of Buxton-Wells in DcrbyHiire, in the cure of many dif- 
cafes. Nine lprlng.s illue out of a ri.ck, at a fmull diltance from each other, eight of 
which are warm, and the ninth exceedingly cold. About loo yards off is another hot 
i'pring, and near it a very cold one. Near Wirkfworth, in the fame county, there are 
alfo two fprings, one warm, and the other cold ; but fo near one another, that one 
may pul one lumd in the warm and the other in the cold at the fame lime. Kedlaffon- 
^Vdl is faid to be fingular in the cure of ulcers, and even lepi'ofy itfclf. 

A.s for (^uarndon-Spririgs near Derby, Tunbridgc-Wells in Kent, Scarborough in 
Yorkfliire, and Stanley-Wells in Glouceftcrlhire, they are much of the fame nature, 
fh-nnu of the mineral, and effe£fual in tlie operation. 

At Lafliiigton, near Gloucefler, there are found certain ftoncs, about the breadth 
of a iilvcr.pcnny, and the thicknefs of a half-crown: tlu-y are flat, and five-pointed, like 
a ftar; whence tiie name of affroits, or flar-ltones. They are of a greyi/h colour, 
and the flit Tides of them naturally engraven in fine works. At Whithy in Yorkfliire, 
it is faid there arc to be found at the foot of feme rocks ftones naturally as round as 
a bullet ; which, being broken, ffony ferpenls are found in them, but, for the moll 


part 


headlels. 


Gotham in Nottinghamfhirc yields a fort of rugged ffone, but with foch delicate 
veins, as exceed the beauty of marble. I have already ob'.'.rvcd, that Gornwall and 
Staffordfhire have ciuarries of marble, and that alabaiVf is to be found in Liiicolnfhire; 
but Cornwall particularly is of fpecial note for its diamond-like ftones, found in rocks, 
ready lhaped, polifhed by nature, and wanting nothing buf hardnefs to bear the price of 
diamonds. St. Vincent’s Rock, near Briftol, is alfo noted for yielding plenty of cryftal. 

I aftly, thou"h fume countries may exceed or excel England in fome things, yet it 
cannot be deniild to be one of the moil* plentiful parts of Europe. As it is featod ad- 
v'anta^-eoufly for trade, there is nothing in the world capable ol traurportation but may 
be had here, to gratify the fancy of fomo, and the curiofity oi others. 

Another thing England is happy in, is her being free f rom thqfv dangerous and vo- 
racious bcafts, fuch as wolves, bears, and wild boars, which aie lo peuiicious m many 
regions of Europe. There are alfo but a few ferpents, alid other venomous creatives. 

England Has hod wolves formerly ; but hiftory tells us, that fhe w;as nd of them by 
the Welch, wh.ofe prince teing iributary to I'.dgar, a Saxon king of England, to •whom 
he paid'a yearly tribute, Edgar changed tliat tribute into three thoufand wolves’ iWns : 
upon which , the Welcirgr^iw S) fliarp In wolf-hunting,*that they cleared England from 
thole peniicious creatures ; fo that the flieep keep the field day andinght without any 

danger from wolves, uulcls it be from mcn-wolvts, or fliccij-ftcalcrs. 

' ^ ’ X Chap. 

VOL. U, 
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Chap. XIII.— Q/* the Seas^ Harbours^ Rivers^ Fi/heryt four-footed Beajis^ Fowls^ Birds^ 

and Minerals. 


THE feas, which almoft encompafs the kingdom, are the German fea, the Englilh 
channel, and the Irifh fea, or St. George’s channel. Of thefe, that which wafhes the 
eaftern ftores, ufually called the German Ocean, might be of infinite advantage to this 
kingdom. Here the Dutch laid the foundation of their greatnefs ; and the tifh taken 
here, even clofe to the Britifli coafts, are ttill one of the grcatcit fupports of their date; 
while the Englifli, who are indeed the proprietors of thefe treafurcs, have indolently 
looked on an hundred and fifty years at Icaff. 

There is alfo in the German fea a cod-filhery on the Dogger-bank, a fand between 
Britain and Holland, where both the Englilh and Dutch take great quantities of that 
kind of fifh. And it is by this fea London, and many other great towns in England, 
and other parts of Europe, are fupplied with fca-coal from Newcaftlc, without which 
they would find it difficult to fubfift. This fea alfo furnilhes oyfters, lobfters, and almoft 
all manner of ftiell-filh. 

But as there are few tolerable harbours on the German fide of this fea, fo neither 
are there many on the Englifli; and the coaft being replenilhed with rocks and lauds, 
renders it very dangerous in the winter feafon. 

The next fea I fhall mention is the Englilh channel, which lies between Great- 
Britain and France, through which all IhijB pals and repafs that are bound to or from 
the fouth or weft. Here alfo, at fome feafons of the year, are met with Ihoals of 
herrings andcod fifli, and towards the weft of England pilchards in great abundance, 
which are faltcd up and fent abroad. It alfo abounds with lobfters, oyfters, and other 
Ihell-filh, and mackarel in the feafon. This fea is efteemed much fafer than the; former; 
and though there are fcarce any good harbours on the French fide, there are many com¬ 
modious havens on the Englilh coaft. 

The third and laft fea is that lying between England and Ireland, called St. George’s 
channel. This I do not take to be equal to the other in any refpe^t; there is not that 
plenty of filh as in the former ; the fea is tempeftuous, and the coafts dangerous ; nor 
is there a tenth part of the trade carried on through this fea as througii the other. 

The principal harbours in thefe feas are Ncwcaftle in Northumberland, Hull in York- 
ihire, Lynn and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Harwich in Eflex, London, Rye in Suflex, 
Portfmouth and Southampton in Hampfliire, Weymouth in Dorfelflihe, Dartmouth 
and Plymouth in the fouth of Devonftire, Falmouth in Coriutall, Biddeford and liarn- 
ftaple on the north of Devonlhirc, Briftol in Somerfetlhire, and Liverpool in Lancalhlre. 
Jhe Ihips belonging to the royal navy are built and laid up at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheernefs, Chatham, Portfmouth, and Plmouth. 

The principal rivers in England are generally divided into two ranks, in manner 
following: 


Rivers of tfie firft rank are. 


1. Thames,' 

2. Ivicdway, 

3. Severn, 

4. Humber,, 

5. Tine, 

6.. Tweed, _ 



2 


Of the fecond, 

r. Cam, ^Cambridge, N.E. 

2. Oufe, (RunningJ York, N. E. 

2. Dee, p^through J Chefter, W. 

4 Merfee, J y* (^Liverpool, W. 

With feveral others fraaller than thefe. 


Coacerning 
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Concerning thefe rivers it is to be' obferved, i. That the ftream of the Thames is 
eafy, its tide convenient, and its water wholefome; fo that in long voyages this water 
purifies itfelf by fermentation, and then it is excellent to drink, in a word, fuch is the 
trade upon tins river, and fo beneficial to London, that as I was told, this city having 
refufed a loan of a great fum of money to King James I. and the king refenting the re- 
fufal with fo much indignation, that he threatened the lord-mayor and aldcnnen, not 
only to remove his court, but alfo his courts of judicature, and the records of the tower, 
the lord-mayor anfwered, ‘ Sir,- it is the comfort of your loyal city of London, that 
‘ your majefty will leave the Thames behind you.’ a. 'I'he Medway is a very deep 
river, and fo is made ufe of to lay up the greateft men of war in winter-time, its en¬ 
trance being now defended by a ftrnng fort called Sheernefs. r^. The Humber 
is a compound of fevcral leffer rivers, viz. Trent, Oufe, Dun, and Derwent, running 
into one channel. 

I'his kingdom affords black cattle, fheep, horfes, affes, and fome mules; goats, red 
and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, fquirrels, ferrets, weafels, lizards, otters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and moles. 

'1 he oxen are the largetl and bell that are to be met with any where. The Dutch, 
it is faid, have larger cows, w'hich being brought from the poor grounds in Denmark 
and the north of Germany, grow to a prodigious fize in their rich meadows ; but we 
no where meet with fuch large oxen, and confequently fuch large and good beef for 
viftualling fhips for long voyages, as we do in England. I’here is a leffer fort that arc 
bred in Wales and the north, the flefli of which is as good to be fpent in the houfe as the 
former. 

The fiicep are to be valued both for their fleeces and their flelh: thofe of Lincoln- 
fliire are vallly large; but the flefli of the fmall downs mutton is moft admired, and the 
wool of both exceeds any in Europe. And as to the numbers of flieep in England, it 
is computed there are not lefs than twelve millions of fleeces fliom annually; which* 
at a medium of 35. 4//. per fleece, amounts to two millions fterling, and when raanu- 
fadtured may be reckoned ten millions. 

The horfes for the faddle and chaife arc beautiful creatures, about fifteen hands high, 
and extremely well proportioned; and their fpeed is fuch, that it is an ordinary thing 
to run twenty miles in lefs than an hour by five or fix minutes. 

The horfes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are fcarce any where to be pa¬ 
ralleled. The Flemings indeed have fome horfes and marcs that may exceed them a 
little in bulk ; but then they are fuch heavy unwieldy creatures, that they arc flow- 
paced ; and the belt ufe that can be made of the Flaiidcrs breed, is to draw a heavy 
coach the length of a flreet as flow as foot can fall. 

Thefe Englifli coach and cart-horfes nnake excellent faddlo-horfes alfo for the troop, 
ers in the army ; I queftion whether there be better charging-horfes in the world, if w- 
confiJer their fize, their aftivity, or fire. 

Aifes are pt 0])agatcd chiefly for their milk, which the i>hyfician preferibes in con- 
fumptions, and tofne other dilcempers. The flefli of the deer is ‘excellent, and their 
Ikins are valuable. As to goats, there are but few of Uiem, and thofe chiefly in the 
mountains of W^les. 

There is a great variety ^f dogs, and thofe excellent in their kind. The hounds fpr 
buck, fox and hare, ttiathuiJt by the feent, are fcarce anywhere to be matched: the 
greyhounds for their beat»y,antf fwiftnefs are admirablfi : both land'and •water-fpanicls 
are very valuable : the fetting-dog one would be tempted to think a reafonable cri a- 
vure ; the maftift' guards thehoufes, art! is nbt afraid to encounter an armed man if lie 
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meets him, as he vould a lion, a wolf, or any wild bead: the bull-dog has equal cou¬ 
rage, but I mufl; confefs I do not admire him; he runs fwiftly and filently upon the 
creature he attacks, and if he faftens, never quits his hold till he is choaked off, or his 
jaws wrenched open; his inafter’s call and his cudgel are equally difregarded; 
if he w'as to be cut in pieces by inches, he would not come off till he was dead ; his 
greateft enemy the bull meets him frequently with his horns before he can fallen, and 
tolling him up ten or fifteen yards into the air, gives him fuch a fall as he does not eafily 
recover ; but if the dog is able to crawl, he will move towards his enemy again; and 
he hasfo much gencrofity, that he always attacks him in the Iront, though he might do 
it to much greater advantage in flank or rear. 

The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, common poultry, geefc, fwans, ducks, and 
tame pidgeons. The wild are, buftards, wild geefe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, plover, 
pheafant, partridge, quail, fnipe, wood-cock, heath-cock, groufe-wood pidgeons, and 
dove-houfe pidgeons, haw ks of various kinds, blackbirds, thrulhes, nightingales, bull¬ 
finch, gold-finch, linnets, larks, field-fares, lapwings, curliews, redlhanks, heron, bit¬ 
tern, woodpeckers, jays, magpies, crows, rooks, ravens, cuckoos, owls, wrens, robin- 
red breads, redllarts, Iwallows and martins. , 

As to minerals here are the bell tin mines in the w'orld in Cornwall, which have been 
in great reputation ever fince the ifland was difeovered by the Greeks and Phoenicians. 

Here are mines of lead, copper and iron, and perhaps fomc of filver, very good 
quarries of free-done, and fome of marble, or a done equal to it. The allum and falt- 
pits in Chcfhire are very confiderable, and the fullers-earth, of fingular ufc in the 
cloathing trade. Pit coal and fea coal abound in feveral counties, but the coal pits in 
the bifiioprick of Durham, which are fliipped at Newcadle in Northumberland, fupply 
the city of London, and many other great towns as well in England as beyond fea, 
with that valuable fuel: for though it mud be acknowledged, that wood is the ncateft 
and fweeted kind of firing, yet coals are equally ufeful and much lefs dangerous. 

The Conclufion. 

THUS 1 have faithfully related the chief of my obfervations in this part of Great- 
Brltain, called England; and which I (hall conclude with this fuminary account of its 
advantages, defeds, and intered. 

Fird its advantages. It is a gn-at, rich, and powerful kindom. 2. Separated by tb.e 
fea from other countries, fo that it cannot be attacked by other nadons, but with great 
trouble and danger; and, on the contrary, the Englidi may eafijy and probably with 
fuccefs attack other countries. 3. This ifland is very convenient for trade, being fo 
lituated upon a dreight, that fiiips going either ead or wed are obliged to pafs through 
it. 4. And befides a lafe and deep coall, which is as it were an univerfal harbour, 
there are alfo many fca-ports and havens, artificial and natural; fo that the Englifli by 
their fituation can extend their trade into all parts of the world, and if they be not folc 
maders of the iradp, no other nation is able to difputc it with thcim but the Dutch. 
5. Another thing contributes alfo very much to enrich England, viz. the raw fiiksihcy 
bring from other countries, aifd v. Inch they export when they are wrought atid changed 
into duffs ; the fame thing they obferve aijout their wool, and eve n if is a capital crime 
to.exp6rt it unwrought; for if the French or Dutch could/iave tjif* linglidi wool with 
cafe, there is no doubt but they would export a great qiiantlt^whercby great numbers 
of Englifli fanfilies would beimpoveridicd, who now li/e very handfomely ; for as the 
French and Dutch* journeymen h'ave not fp gre^t wages, and are more diligent than the 
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Englifh, it is certain tliat few people would buy from England, what they might have 
cheaper, and as good, and as Hne, in France or Holland. 

But there is another thing that renders England rich, viz. the liberty of confcience, 
granted and allowed to every nation, whereby great number of foreigners are invited to 
come and trade here fooner than in Spain and other countries, where liberty of con¬ 
fcience is not allowed, z. No European country can boad of having fuch a good form 
of government. The property of chattels and goods being not precarious as in other 
countries ; fo that when a man by his indudry gets an edate, his children if he pleafe, 
and not his lord, fball inherit it. 3. Another thing which contributes very much to 
the enriching of England is, that it is forbidden to carry away above lol. in fpecie. 
4. No oak mud be exported, which is very good for building of (hips, as not being apt 
to fplit when cannon balls pierce it. 

The defeds of Englaiid may be thus reduced : One thing is very prejudicial to their 
trade, viz. that they eat a great quantity of meat, and are naturally too much addicted 
to eafe j fo that they arc obliged to put on board their /hips as many more men and pro- 
vifions as the Dutch. 2. Though the Engli/h are very fond of money, and confe- 
quently cafy to be bribed, yet they defpife a moderate gain; whereas the Dutch, being 
content with a reafonable advantage, get more goods to be tranfported from one place 
to another, than the Engliflt. 3. The Engli/Ii are very much fubjeCt to fome particu¬ 
lar dil'eafes, efpecially the rickets, the feurvy, and the confumpvion ; the fird incident 
to children, thel’curvy to mod people more or lefs, and the confunipiion to many ; all 
of them proceeding chiefly from the conditution of the air, the rickets from its moid- 
nefs, the feurvy from its i'altnefs, and the confumption from its grofsnefs, and from the 
too lad living of people, wherefore it is very common at London j for here the third of 
men and women die a facrifice either to Bacchus or Venus. There is perhaps no 
country where rheums and coughs arc more predominant, efpecially in the winter, which 
are often attended with ill confequenees, if not timely prevented : agues and rheuraatifms 
are alfo very rife, efpecially near the fea ; but fevers and bloody-fluxes are not fo fre¬ 
quent here as in hot countries. As they are alfo very prone to melancholy, they often 
difpatch thcmfelvcs, and with the greater freedom, becaufe the death of thofe fuicides 
is not attended with all the /liameful circumfianccs as in other countries. Ladly, law- 
fuits are here a very common dideniper, which by the great number of lawyers are 
often fpun to a great length, to the prejudice of good neignbourhood, if not to the utter 
ruin of families. 

The intered of England is to keep itfelf in ^atii quo, to^enlarge the trade, and main¬ 
tain the credit of the uiition, and to rcti icve it, if any ways diminiihed j to keep to a jud 
balance betwixt the greated powers of Europe, and in order thereto to lay ahde (as 
King William faid in his lad fpecch to^is parliament) thofe unhappy fatal animolitics 
which divide and weaken Eiij laud. Thofe divilious very often procee.l from felli/h- 
neis, but commonly from the diverfuy of religions, and the wild and p.iuiant temper of 
the nation, naturally addided to changes and revolutions, efpccailly when they fee or fuf- 
peid tnat their lib»rties ( .hereof they are, :inJ that notwi.hout gotvd rcafon, extremely 
jealous) are like to be iniiinged. E'or when the king is courageous, wife, and mode- 
-ate, when he maintains the laws, nvakes h.imfelf ( aiy to LTs fubjeds, by excluding from 
the minidry hot,lHiilh, and tin Imieiit iin n, and when he lives in gOv)d uni jii w'ith his 
parliament, then t’. Jbed pVt ut his people think nothing too mucu by way ofgrafitu le; 
but when the king tramples'uj>ou the law's, aims at arbitrary pov^er, icts himielf lx* 
governed by violent and uftexperienced men, by favourifies, who are for extremes, 
aud opprefs the people to enrich then^jelvcs. with their fpoil, theu’it is no matter of 
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amazement if the prince lofeth the love of his fubjefts, wh'^h is his greateft treafure, 
and if they beftir themfelves in defence of their liberty j for it is an invaluable treafure, 
and who can blame them for being jealous of it ? 

Chap. XIV.-— a fhort Defcription of that Part of Great-Britain called Scotland. 

SCOTLAND, once the continual vexation of the crown of England, and the inlet 
of foreign powers on the Britifli ifle, is now' bcc(-ine a mere province, though if (hares 
the title of a kingdom in tn'' ftile of ihc Britilh monarch; by which means trade is here 
reduced to a very low ebb, -ad its commerce with foreign nations feems, as it were, 
interdided or totall) excluded by its ikw gr-craors the Englilh, in proportion to its 
-extent. 

For thefe reafons I was diffuaded fror making its tour, as a fruitlefs journey ; and 
contented myfelf with fuch a defcription thereof as 1 could collefl: from the difeourfe 
of feveral reputable natives, who bewailed its fendtude and confefled its poverty ; and 
clpecially from my ingenious tutor ; which 1 have call into the following method. 

Scotland is the famous ancient Caledonia, and now called by the Englifh, and its 
own inhabitants, Scotland, from Scoti or Scythi, a people of Germany, v ho feized on 
a part of Spain next to Ireland, and from thence (viz. from Bifcay) came into the 
weftern parts of this country, which is bounded on the fouth by England (from which 
it is divided thus j by the river Tweed on the eaftern border, b^. Cheviot hills in the 
middle marchcj, and by the river Elk and Solway on theweilcrn border), on the north 
it is bounded by the'Deuc’ledon fta, on th^* well by the Irilh lea, and on the eaft by 
the German ocean. 

Its chief town is Edinburgh, about mile' •'rth from London, latitude 55° 55', 
longitude 2® 25', north-weft of London. It is an ancient and fine city, whole houfes 
are very high and commonly built wiih hewn done; it i*' about a large Scotch mile in 
length from the caftle to the palace, above half a rni’e from north to fouth, and three 
miles in compafs; it lies in apleafant and well cultivated coumi^, which makes provi- 
fions to be plentiful and cheap. The oarliament-h'tufc is a (lately, convenient, and 
large ftrufture. The kings of Scotland had tlu'ir ordinary refidence in the palace pf 
Holy-rood houfe. The calUe at the well end of the city is very ancient and ftrong both 
by art and nature: It was formerly called the Maiden-calUe, bccaufe the kings of the 
Pidls kept their daughters in it. 

It is commonly divided int^ three great parts, i. South Scotland, or the ancient 
kingdom of the Pifts. 2. North Scotland, or the kingdom of .the ancient Scotland. 
3. The Ifles. 

North Scotland contains fevc-nteen provinces, jvbich are fet down here as they lie in 
order from the borders of England, well to and then c Jl to weft, &c. 

Proxunccs. 

1. Galloway. 

2. Nittifdale. 

3. Annandale. 

• 4. Elkdalewith 

5. Liddefdalc. 

6. Teviotdide. * 

7. March with Lauderdale. 


CL.f i:wnsf with their diflance Jn miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Wigtown, Kirkudbright, 78 S. W. 
Dumfries, 57 S. W. Drumlanerk, 52. 
Annan, 50 S. M^at, 37. 

Langham. f 
Hermitage, an andgzt caftle. 

Yedburgh, 33S/E. Kelfo, Roxburgh. 
.Duns, 34 S. £. Coldingham, Lauder. 

. 8. Tweedale, 
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Provinces^ 


8 . Tweedale. 

9. Clydefdale. 

10. Kyle. 

11. Garrick. 
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Chief tewns^ with their diHance in miles- 
from Edinburgh, 

Peebles, aa S. Selkirk, ay S.E. 

Glafgow, 38 W. Lanerk, Haniilton.. 

Aire, 64 S. W. 

Bargeny. 


Now beginning again by tiie eaft, at the north of Mers you find. 


Provinces. 

rEaft 

I a. Lothian ^ Middle 
eWeft 

13. Sterling. 

14. Renfrew. 

15. Guimiagham. 

e- rp. VI CBute 

16. Thc.lj« 

17. Peninfula of Kintyre. ' 


Clicf U '?r, wHh their diftance from 
Ediul urgh. 

Tla idington, Dunoar, Bafs ifle. 

■Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith. 

Linlithgow, Queensferry. 

Sterling, 35 W. Bannoeburn. 

Renfrew, 44 W. Pafty. 

Irwin, 62 S. W. Kilmarnock. 

Rothfay. 

Broadick; this ifland belongs to the duke 
of Hamilton. 

Campel town, Kilcheran, Dunwert. 


The partfror provinces of S land, north the Firth, beginning at the S. W. goin 

eaftward, &c. are 


f Kentyre, of which aircady. 

1. Argyle j Knapdale. 
compre- ^ t.' wa'. 
hends ! Lorr. 

Argylc i)r~per 

2. Lenox. 

3. Menteith, Clacmanan, and Kinros. 

4. Strathem, 

5. Perth. 

6. Fife. 

7. Angus. 

8. Merns. 

9. Goury, famous tor itsnobleftcldso' 'c 

10. Athol. 

11. Bro.dalbin* 

12. Lochaber. 


Ki...iorie, 76. N. W. 
lir-'icn. 
l'>^n(lafag, 105. 

Inverary, 68. 

Dunbarton, 53 W. 

Dinnblain, 33 N. W. Clacmanan 
Abemethy, 24. Tullibardin. 

Perth, 28. Dunkeld, 40. Errol Scoon. 

St. Andrews, 26 N. E. Dunferling, 14 
N. W. Couper, 22 N. 

Forfar, Dundee, 33 N. Montrofe, Brechin, 
Couper. 

Kincardin, Dunnotyr. 

•Douny, Gornack. 

Blair, Gillicranky. 

Fiiilarick 

In leriochy, 57 K. W. Fort WilGamsy^ 


13. Badenoch. 

14. Mar, and Memis. 

15. Buchan. 

16. Bamf. 

17. Murray* 


vi' V rcy^ 

Ruflt.i. 

Aberdf^en, he N. L. Covie. 

FruzerDotiig, Peter-head, Innerouric. 

Band, Culkn, Balveny,fStratila, Strathaven. 
Elgin, N^n, Ran-es, Rotjies. 


13 . Inver. 
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18. Invemefs. 


103 bf. w. 

19. Rofs 


Tay'fle, Cromartie, Channerie, Yeln, Don- 
nen, Glenfliiel, on the S. W. 

20. Sutherland. 


Dornock, Brora. 

21. Strathavern. 


Tung. 

22. Caithnefs. 


Wick. 

Thefe are the chief provinces of Scotland. Now 3dly, the iflands arc, 1. the weftern 
or Hebrides. 

ISLES. 

Length 

Breadth Chief Towns. 


Miles. 

■ Miles. 

I. Ifla 

24 

12 Ovvais. 

2. Tura 

24 

7 

3. Mull 

24 

24 Do wart. 

4. Skie 

40 

25 Dunvegon. 

5. Southvift 

21 

4 

6 . Northvift 

9 

9 

7. Lewis, and Harris 

too 

*3 


with feveral other fmall ones. In all thefc iflands it is to be obforved, that the inhabi¬ 
tants are generally well proportioned, of an ordinary flaturc, good complexion and 
healthful, feveral of them living to an hundred years and upwards ; they arc very hof- 
pitable, though not very rich ; they are for the mofl: part Proteftants, but very j'uper- 
flitious, and fome of them arc faid to be poflefl'ed of what is called the fccond fight, 

i. e, of the gift of feeing before-hand what is to come to pafs afterwards. And 
though they have but little money, yet they have what is necoflary for the comforts 
of life. 

2. The northern iflands, called Orcadcs or Orkney. 

Firft, Pomona, an ifle twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth. Kirkwald is 
the chief town. Secondly, Hoy, an ifle twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
with feveral other fmall ones. All thefe ifles lie between latitude 59’, 30', and 60 ’; 
they are reckoned thirty-two in number, but twenty-fix only are inhabited. The com¬ 
mon people live after the ancient'frugal manner, fo that they arc rarely troubled with 
any diftemper of body or mind, and mofl: of them die of age. This way of living 
contributes to their beauty and ftature, and their ignorance of what is called dainties pre- 
ferves their health. They have barley and oats, of which they make bread and drink. 
They have good ftore of flicep, black cattle, and goats, and innumerable flocks of fea- 
fowl, and ftore of fifh. Here are no poil'onous animals, and they have fcarce a tree, 
or a fhrub, except heath, juniper, myrtle, and wild refe trees ; though large oak trees 
are frequently dug up in thcii »ofles, and they have fome fruit trees and othc;'s in their 
gardens at Kirkwald. *■ 

3. As for the iflands of S^hetland they are feveral in number, and the biggeft is 60 
jml& long, and twenty where broadeft. T'hey are much the fame with thofe of Ork¬ 
ney, except that they are fituated more northwards, viz. bcuveen 60 and 61 degrees of 
north latitude. The people, of thefe northern iflands are^obably of Gothick extrac¬ 
tion, but they talk «Englifli, and«are much improved by jbreigjK^rs and others who come 
hither to fifli. They areall'Proteftants except very few, and live to a very great age, 
ICO, 140, and even 180 years. 


T'his 
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This is the common divifion of Scotland, according to the generality of maps; 
but that kingdom is ordinarily divided into {hires or {heriffdoms, {lewartries, bailliaries, 
and conftabularics. 

Scotland is fnuated betwixt longitude eaft from London, z 6 minutes and 3 degrees 
weft, and betwixt latitude 54“ 4»', and 59“ 15'. and including Schctland 60® 50' 
being (exclufive of the ifles) from Mule of Galloway in the fouth, to Dunlbyhcad 
in Caithnefs, 389 miles long, and from Adermouthhead, near the ille of Mule, to Bu- 
chanefs, 189 broad ; but if we take in the weft ifles, and the fea betwixt, it is 67 miles 
broader. It lies betwixt the loth and 14th northern climates. The longeft day is com¬ 
monly reckoned about eighteen hours nine minutes, and the fhorteft night about five 
hours and forty-five minutes on the continent; but in the ifle of Skie, about the 
fummer folftice, the night is not above half arrhour long; and in the Orkney, about 
June, one may fee to read all night, their longeft day being nineteen hours : and from a 
mountain in Huy, one of thofe ifles, the body of the fun is feen all night about the 
fummer folftice, as it were a little obfeured with a cloud, from half an hour paft eleven at 
night, till half an hour paft one in the morning. The air of the country in general is 
wholefomc, and though colder than that of England, yet for the moft part clearer, 
being purified by more frequent and ftronger winds. 'I'his contributes much to the 
health of the inhabitants, and not a little to the clcarnefs and brilknefs of their under- 
ftandings; the people, cfpecially thofe who have had a good education, being lharp, 
witty, of good judgment, and of a briik temper. It is generally faid, that many of 
the Scots, efpecially the Highlanders, and inhabitants of the ifles live to a very great age, 
ibme to 100, others to 120, 130, and 180; this longevity is commonly aferibed to the 
hcalthfulnel's of the climate, and to the temperate way of living of thofe people. 

The foil of Scotland, though not fo fruitful as that of England, produces neverthelefs 
all things neceflary for human life. And though the country be for the moft part moun¬ 
tainous, yet they have many valleys, which (efpecially thofe towards the fea) are of a fat 
and blackifli foil, fit for all Ibrts of com and fruit; they have higher ground, which is 
not fo fat, but is arable, and fit for rye and barley, peafe, beans, flax and hemp : and 
their thicker foil produces excellent oats and roots : for manuring the land, befides the 
ordinary dung, they have talc, marie, fca-ware, tangle and lime. The afpeft of the 
country in general varies much, and feems to partake of the nature of moft climates : 
in fome places they have hills almoft perpetually covered with fnow: in others, the lakes 
and rivers never freeze, and the ground fmokes by reafon of the fulphur flint up in its 
bowels. In fome parts the afped is very melancholy wi^i rocks, hills, and lakes: in 
others, there are fruitful corn-fields, and lovely paftures, but fowls and filh abound every 
where; fo that provifions are plentiful and cheap, although the country be gdflulous, 
and the people very prolifick. , 

They are divided into Highlanders, who call themfdves the ancient Scots, and into 
LowlanderSjwho are a mixture of ancient Scots, Pids, French, Englilh, Danes, Germans, 
Hungarians, and others. So they diSer in their manners: the Highlanders in their 
diet, appareL ani^ houfehold-furaiture, follow the parfimony of their anceftors; but the 
Lowlanders very much refemble the feveral nations we have mentioned them to be de- 
feended from, but moft of all the French, occafioned by tfie long league betwixt the* two 
nations, by their mutual commerce,frequent inter-marriages, and cuftom of travelling into 
France, the lineaments of ^heir bodies are as well proportioned, and as comely, as arty 
nation in Europe, whiclv toother with their natural coqrag’e, adivity, an^ ability to en¬ 
dure hardftiips and fadgu^;'makes them fit for war; they are alfo prudent and ingeni¬ 
ous, and it is not to be denied but their genius is as well adapted for arts and arms, as 
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that of any people of Chriflrendom. They are polite and very civile efpedally to ftftn- 
gets : they are alfo very religious, fober, and great loyers of> fcience j but they are 
charged with being envious, jealous, revengeful and proud, additSIted to fedidon, and 
vain. 

The language commonly fpoken in the north and north-weft parts of this country is 
a dialed of thelrifii, corruptly called Erfc'. for as they are the pofterity of thofe, who 
firft came to Scotland from Ireland, they ftill retain the ancient language in a greater 
purity than the Irifh themfelvcs, becaufe they were never mixed with any other people, 
as the Irifli have been; but in all other parts of the kingdom they ufe the Kngliih 
tongue, though with a confiderable difference in the pronunciation in different coun¬ 
ties, and all difagreeing with that of England, except the town of Invernefs, whofe in¬ 
habitants are the only people who come the neareft to the true Englifh: however, the 
gentry, and perfons of good education, ufually fpeak Englifh (though not with the fame 
accent as in England) according to its trufe propriety j and the manner of writing is 
much the fame. 

This kingdom formerly enjoyed for a very long time an hereditary limited monarchy, 
though the immediate heir, or next in blood, has been often fet afide, and another 
more remote has mounted the throne. Since its union to England in 1603, or rather 
in 1706-7, both kingdoms are under one king, who is lliled king of Great Idritain. 

Though the Scots have feveral laws and privileges peculiar to themfelvcs, yet as to 
the government in general, it is almoft the fame as in England, their lords and cotn- 
inons making now a part of the Britifh parliament; for the peers of Scotland are to 
name fixtecn out of their number by open elcdion and plurality of voices of the peens 
prefent, and of the proxies for fuch as fhall be abfent; the faid proxies being peers, and 
both the conftituents and proxies being qualified according to law. The ieveral fhires 
and boroughs named in the a£l of union are to chufe forty five members to affift in the 
houfe of commons. In Scotland are alfo, i. Tiie college of juftice, commonly called 
the feffion, before whom all civil caufes are tried at ftated times, viz. from the firft of 
November to the laft of February, and from the firft of June to the laft of July, The 
court of the lord jufticiary, by whom are tried all the crimes which reach the lives of 
criminals; and the matter is fubmitted to a jury of 15 perfons, which is not allowed 
in other courts in cafes of meum and tuum. AH criminals are allowed the Benefit of ad¬ 
vocates or counfel to plead for them in this court. 3, The court of the exchequer for 
the king’s revenue. Befides thefe courts, there are a great many fubordinate ones both 
for civil and criminal aftains throughout the kingdom: and in all of them they proceed 
in determining caufes by afts of parliaments, and the cuftoms of tfee nation ; and where 
thofe a^j^efeQive, they determine them according to the imperial and civil law, not 
according to the rigour of the letter, but accordiijg to equity. I'he great officers of the 
ftate are, i. The lord high-chancellor, or keeper of the great feal, whofe falary is 
3000/. ftr annum. 2. The principal fecretary of ftate, and keeper of the fignet. 3. 
The keeper of the privy feal 2000/. 4. The lord regifter 444/. 5. The lord advocate 

1000/. 6. Thelonkjufiiccclerk 400/- And 7. The folicitor 400/. , ^ , 

T he Scotch nobility are more numevous, and (foine of them emoy greater privileges 
than‘the peers of England ; for fome of them are hereditary fhcrins, governors, &c. of 
Tome counties or towns; and feveral of them arc heads of tribes or clansi whofe members 
ard fo inany Haves and drudges to them. Families are vyy ancient and numerous. 
The moft part,of tljje Scotch nojilemen who have travelled injp foreign parts, are very 
civil to ftrangers, and belli plealed when they are capable of making a great figure. 
Here ig the order of the thifUe, a* very ancient ^rder of knighthood, revived in king 

C . James 
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James n. and queen Anne’s tiiAe. It eoftlifts of twelve knights com^anion^ befides 
the fovereign. They are alfo called toi^ts of the order of St. Andrew. 

Chap. XV .—Oftht Ecelefiajikal Government of Scotland. 

THE government of the church in this kingdom is that which later ages called pref- 
byterian, bccaufe they allow of no church officer higher than a preaching prefbyter, 
who, with the elders, Gt feniorespopuli^ in Icffer and larger affociations, adniiniftcr the 
government of the church. 

According^ to this form of government the kingdom is divided into thirteen provin¬ 
cial fynods, viz- 

Provincial fynods.. 

I, Lothian and Tweedalc, containing 


II. Mcrfc and Tiviotdak 


III.—Dumfrees, 


IV.—Galloway, 


V.—Glafgow ani Aire, 


VI.—Argyte, 


Pretfbyteries. 

Fariihes. 

I Edinburgh 


2 Linlithgow 

*9 

3 Bjggar 

iz 

4 Peebles 

*3 

5 Dalkeith 

i6 

6 Haddington 


7 Dumbar 


1 Dunfe 

11 

a Chimfida 

14 

3 Kelfoe 

lo 

4 Jedburg 

15 

5 Selkirk 

11 

6 Erfilton 

10 

I Midlebee 

.12 

a Lockmaben 

15 

3 Penpont 

9 

4 Drumfrees 

18 

I Kirkcudbright 

- 54 

16 

a Wigton 

10 

3 Stranrawer 

II 

1 Aij'e 

i: 

19 

£ Irwin 

3 Paifley 


4 Hamilton 

*5 

5 Lancrk 


6 Glafgow 

19 

7 Dumbarton 

17 

• 


I Denoon 

8 

3 Campbelton 

io ‘ 

3 Inverary * 

8 

“4 Kilmoir * •, 

12 

5 , Skie * 

11 
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VIL-Perth» 


Vin.— Rfe, 


lX.->Angus and Hearns, 


X- 


XI.—Murray, 


XU**—Ro&, 


Xra.—Orkney, 


I Dunkeld 

20 

* Perth 

ai 

3 Dumblane 

la 

4 Sdrline 

I’a 

^ Auchterarder 

..- So 

I Dumfermline 

*3 

z Kirkaldy 


3 Couper 

20 

4 St. Andrev^ 

*3 

-73 

1 Meegle 

*4 

2 Dundee 

>7 

3 Forfar 

10 

4 Breechen 

18 

5 Aberbrothock 

11 

6 Hems or Fordoua 

16 

-86 

I Kincardine 

*5 

a Aberdeen 

21 

3 Alford 

16 

4 Garioch 

»s 

5 Deer 

*3 

6 Turreff 

10 

7 Fordice 

8 

8 Elien 

8 

—106 

I Strathbogie 

11 

2 Elgin 

*3 

3 Forrefs 

10 

4 Invemefe 

>3 

5 Abemethy 

5 

6 Aberdour 

7 

-59 

1 Chanry 

7 

a Tain 

9 

3 Dingwal 

*3 

4 Dornoch 

9 

-38 

I Cutfaneis 

12 

a Orkney 

* i8 

; Zetland 

12 


• Provincial fynods 13. Prefljyteries 68, Pariflies939. 

. * 

* 

The lowed ec6leiia(Ucal ccfuct is die kirk>feffion, •or, {^Srochial confiilory, which 
of the minifter or ininifters, when more than one in a parilh, elders and deacons, 
with 9 cl^k and beadle. The eldm* buHnefs ^ to aihil the minifter in vifiting the con* 

' gregation 
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gregation upon occaHon, to watch ovtfr the morals of the people in his diftrift, and to 
give them private reproof in cafe of any diforder; but if the fcandal be grofs, or the 
perfon obftinate, he is to lay the matter brfore the confiftory or feffion, who by their 
beadle cite the perfon accufed to appear before them, hear what he has to fay in his 
own defence, and either acquit or cenfure him, according as the matter appears to them 
by confeffion or evidence; and if a cenfure enfue, it is proportioned to the nature of 
the offence or fcandal given by it, if it has given publick offence a publick acknowledg¬ 
ment of it is required. The elders are chofen from among the moft fubftantial, knowing 
and regular people. The deacons are chofen in the fame manner, whofe office is to 
take care of the poor, and to fee that the charity of the congregation be rightly managed 
and duly applied; they are alfo confulted, but have no decifive voice in matters of cen¬ 
fure, &c. except they be alfo elders. This court are judges of admitting to the Lord’s 
table or debarring from it in their refpedtive parifhes; tlie communicants arc examined 
before them as to their knowledge and converfation, and their refolutions to renew and 
perform their baptifmal covenant by coming to the Lord’s-fupper. From this court there 
lies an appeal to the preiby tery, if any perfons think themfelves injured by their cenfurcs ; 
and fometimes the minifter and elders do of themfelves bring the cafe of obflinate of¬ 
fenders, or of fuch as by reafon of their quality either will not fubmit, or are improper 
to be cenfured by this court, before the prelbytery. In country pariffies the feflinn ge¬ 
nerally fits the Lord’s-day after fermon, but in towns on other days, as it fuits bell 
with their conveniency. 

ITie prefbyteries, as may be feen by the fcheme above, confift of fuch a number of 
minillers and elders of neighbouring pariffies as can moft conveniently meet together; 
in ordinary cafes, one ruling elder from each congregation is enough. The minifters 
and elders, when met, chufe one of the minifters to be prefes, or chair-man, for fuch 
time as they think fit; the perfon fo chofen is called moderator, and his bufinefs is to 
regulate their proceedings according to the general rules of the feripture, and the par¬ 
ticular conftitutions of the church, to take care that they proceed orderly in their de¬ 
bates, and to collcfl their fuffrages when any thing comes to a vote *, and all their pro¬ 
ceedings are carefully writ down and regiftered by their clerk. Before this court are 
tried appeals from parochial confiftories, or kirk feflions, and they infpeft into the be¬ 
haviour of the minifters and elders of their refpeflive bounds, whom they vifit by turns, 
and hpar complaints of either minifters or people: they take care to fupply the vacant 
churches in their refpeftive did rifts, for whom they ordain paftors, upon fufficient trial 
of their learning, and of their other qualifications, or adpiit them, if they have been 
ordained elfewhere, upon their producing certificates from other prefbyteries, &c. 
They alfo try, and licenfe young men who ofter themfelves to trial, or are by the preC- 
bytery required fo to do, in order to their entrance upon the work of the ntmiftry, or 
becoming probationers for it: they examine them as to their knowledge in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrewj divinity, philofophy, church hiftory, chronology, and as to their lives and 
converfations, &c. and after having preferibed them fuitable cxercifes for their trial on 
all thofe heads, they approve orrejeftthem, as they fee caufe, the. perfon always with¬ 
drawing while they pals their cenfure upon his performance, and called in afterwards 
to receive it from the moderator. This court does likewife judge of caufes, far the 
greater excommtmication, before it be infiifted on any perfon within their bounds, in 
order to bring them to a ^fe of their fin and to repentance: this fentence is feldoni 
pronounced, and never but ibr weighty caufes, but folemnit^ and awe, ac¬ 

cording to the general rulesi ot the feripture, which makes it very much dreaded and 
rei^fted. The minifters pj^each by ^irns at the meeting of each pfeffiytcly, which is 

once •. 
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onzQper month at l^all; hnd this is foimd to be of vei7 good ufe to oblige the minifters 
to keep to a condartt ^erdfc of their learning, arid other liiinifterial abilities, whereia 
any decay or neglc£l: ‘would foon bo obrerved and cenfured by fuch an auditory. When 
they ordain a minifter, they generally make him undergo the fame lirials that he under¬ 
went when admitted a probationer; and if there be ho valid objeftion by the prelby- 
tery, or the people who gave him the call, thc-y proceed to ordination, with prayer 
and irapbfition of hands, after having afkcd him proper queftions concerning his belief 
of the fririptures, his having had recourfc to Jefus Chrifl for falvation, out of a deep 
fenfe of his own fm ; of his adhering to the dodfrine, worfliip, difeiplino, and govern¬ 
ment of the church; and of his entering upon the miniftry ‘out of a fincere defign to 
ferve God in the gofpel of his Son, and not for filthy lucre. 

Tlie provincial fynod confifts of all the minifters of the province, with a ruling elder 
. from each parifh ; they meet twice a year, and chufe their own moderator; their bufi- 
nefs is to determine appeals from the prdlbyteries of their diftridt, to inquire into the be¬ 
haviour of the feveral prefbyterics, and for that, end infpeft their books; they likewife 
cdhfurefuch'fcandals, as particular prefbyters may not think proper for them to meddle 
with, becaufe of the quality of the ollender, &c. and determine concerning the tranf- 
portation ofminifters from one place to another within their own diftrief, for the greater 
good of the church. From this court, which generally lails about a week, there lies an 
appeal to the general affembly. 

This general affembly is conftituted of minifters and elders deputed from every pref- 
bytery of the nation: the ruling ciders of this affembly are many times members of 
parliament, and others of the greateft quality. This court gives a final determination 
to all appeals from inferior church-judicatories, and makes acts and conftitutions for the 
whole church : their moderator, or prefes^ is chofen by themi'elves, and the fovereign 
generally fends a commiflioner, who propofes what is thought proper on the part of 
the CTOwn, and takes care to prevent any thing that may difplcafe the governinf-nt; but 
he has no vote in the affembly, nor is his prefence there neceffary by the conftitution: 
they are empowered by adt of parliament to meet at leaft once per annum^ and there lies 
no appeal from them. 

In all thefe ecclefiaftical courts, they begin and end with prayer; they can inflid no 
temporal punifhment, but confine themfelves altogether to ecclefiaftical cenfures; they 
are a great barrier to the eftablifiied religion; and all the members being elective, and 
the people reprefented as well aS the clergy, it is not cafy, if thole courts be left to 
chufe their members, and aft with freedom, according to the conftitution, to bring any 
innovation into the doftrine, worfliip, difcipline, or government of the Church of 
Scotland- 

They differ nothing from the Church of Engiand, and other reformed churches, Jn 
point of things neceffary to falvation, but only fome ceremonies they will not admit 
of: however, no Chriftian fociety in the world excels them for their exaft obferva- 
tion bf-lhe fabbath day, and few can equal them fof their fingular ftriftnefs. and im- 
partiafity in punifliing fcandals. There were formerly two archbillioprieks, viz. St. 
Andrew and Glafgow:, and tw^elve bifliops, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, 
Brechin, lyiimblain, Rofs, Caithnefs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyk, and the Ifles. The 
univerfities arc, St. Andrew, Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. 

In my inquiry after the trade of this country, I was geyrally aofwipred according to 
the inclinationg of i^ie perfons with whom I difeourfed;/fo|pe, efpecially the Englifli, 
who by no means like the Seottil^ nation, depreciate this country, and its tiliffick, pro¬ 
duce, anillbhabitants, as much as poflSble, in the efteem of a foreigner; others, the 
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Scots themfclves, enamoured with th« remembrance of their ancient power, and (as is 
common with alf nations, I believe) with a preference of their affedions for their native 
foil, extol them all above comparifon with the other parts of the Britilh ifle. 

The Englifli deny, that they produce fo much as the neceffaries of life. The Scots 
boaft of their pearl and herring, and cod and whale fiftieries. I'hey pretend to vie 
with all nations for ambergrife, black and white marcafites, the lapis cerarius^ the 
lapis he&icus (a fovereign remedy in confumptions, the dyfentcria and diarrhad) the 
agate, the amethyft, the ci7ftal Hone, talc, marie, the loadHone, and fpermaccti. 
They alfo tell us of gold-mines in Crawford-Moor, of filver-mines in Carnpapcll-Hill, 
of copper-mines in Airthey, of lead-mines in Clidfdalo, of tin and lead-mines in tlie 
Orkneys, of iron-nunes at Dumfermlme, in Fife, &c of coal-mines in Lothian, Fife, 
&c. of marble-quarries, quickfilver, antimony, chryfocolla, diamonds, rubies, car¬ 
buncles, jacinths, topazes, beryls, jafpers, and conielians. And if this account be 
true, certainly Scotland is the moft defirable country in the world for riches and foreign 
commerce. 

But, be that as it will, I am more inclined to believe thofe that do hot thus far run 
into the extreme praife of their country ; and talk not fo much of the bowels of their 
earth, but what it really and yearly is known to produce, and can vouch their trade by 
famples of their own produce and manufadures. Thefe tell us, that their country, in 
fome parts, produceth good wheat, oats, peafe, beans, barley, rye, flax, and hemp; 
and this I take for granted, that tlm numerous and large flocks of flicep they have in 
Scotland, produce abundance of wool, from whence come manufaftures of fevcral 
forts, as broad-cloth, coarfe or hufwife’s cloth, fringes, fingrines, baize, crapes, tem- 
min, Glafgow pldSds, worftcd-camblets and other fluffs, and flockings, for home-con- 
fumption and export; bcfides their tallow and fkins. Their wool in general is not fo 
good as that of England, yet very proper for ferges, baize, camblets, fhalioons, and 
other fluffs; and, by due regulation, is capable of great improvement for a foreign 
trade. They are come to a great perfedion in making fluffs, and for plaids .^hey exceed 
all the world. They make fuch fine worfted flockings at Aberdeen, that they yield l o, 
15, 20, and 30J. a pair for women’s flockings. 

They have a multitude of fmall horfes, fit for riding journeys, and as numerous a 
breed of fmall black cattle, whofe meat is .generally much fweeter than that of the 
EngUfli black cattle; and their hides, if dreffed and tanned right, are fit for foal-leathcr, 
harnefs for coaches, &c. and other ufes. . 

There is plenty of all forts of deer in the parks of thofe of quality in the low-lands, 
but efpecially in the mountains and waftes in the north highlands and ifles, where great 
flocks of them run wild, and are not only excellent food, but are capable of yielding 
great profit by their fkins, &c. , 

They have great flocks of fheep, both of a larger and leffer fize, which yield a*great 
profit to the inhabitants by their meat, milk, wool, fkins, and lambs, of which they 
are more than ordinary prolifick; they fell great numbers of them yearly to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the north qf England, and their meat in general is much fwgeter, though of a 
lefs fize than the Englifh mutton. 

From the milk of their black cattle and flieep, they make great quantities of butter 
and cheefe, not only for home-confumption, but for exportation. 

It is a vulgar error in England, and elfewhere, that the Scots have a general avcrfion 
to hogs, and to the food whiik they yield; for in thofe parts of the^ kingdom where 
tney have corn and proper fooalti plenty for them, they aye bred by thtf inhabitants, 

• • • nor 
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not only for home-confumption, but alfo for oKportation, confiderable quantities of 
faltcd pork being yearly exported from the north of Scotland into other countries. 

Scotland has not only plenty of domeftick fowl, fuch as are common in other countries, 
but many that are peculiar to themfelves, efpecially in the iflandsj where they are in 
fuch multitudes, as the inhabitants can neither confutne nor vend. 

Having thus given a brief account of Scotland’s chief produft for trade, I lhall, in 
the next place, give a (hort account how they are capable to barter or exchange their 
own commodities for fuch of other countries as they ftand in need of, or may have 
occafion to trade with. 

From England the goods ufually imported into Scotland, are the woollen manufac- 
ture of all torts, alomed leather, mambo, gloves, lead, pewter, tin, iron, black caN 
tie, horfes, hops, cyder j and fome years, when their own harvefl proves bad, com 
of all forts, manufadures of pewter, iron, fteel, and brafs, tobacco, fugar, indigo, 
cotton, and the goods the Englifh import from China, Perfia, the Eaft-Indies, and 
other nations; for exchange of which Scotland imports into England linen cloth of all 
forts, coals, fait, fmall black cattle, Iheep, talmoh, marble, dates grey and blue, 
pearl, cod and ling, and fmall horfes. 

From Ireland the Scots import fometimes black cattle, fheep, wool, and woollen 
manufeftures, with fome com and horfes; for which they have to exchange linen cloth, 
coal, fait, cod, ling, red and white herrings, oak, oak bark, and fir timber. 

The Scots import from Norway fir-timber and deals, tar, fifo, oil, copper, and 
carvie-feed, oak, wainfcot, pipe-ftaves, and firs, and fometimes horfes from Denmark. 

The Scots import from the Baltick iron, copper, wire of copper and iron, great 
guns, mortars, bullets, fir*timber, and deals, for which they have to exchange white 
and red herrings. 

The Scots import from Nerva, Revel, and Riga, the befl: hemp, flax of all forts, 
knapple, tar, linfeed, firs, pot*alhes, and train-oil; for which they have to exchange 
white aird red herrings, alomed leather, gloves, lamb-lkins, lead, woollen manufac¬ 
tures, and fine and coarfe (lockings. 

The Scots import from Dantzick and Poland, hemp, flax, linfeed, tarred ropes, 
pitch, fteel-kits, knapple, oak, wainfcot, glafs, black beer, ftrong-waters, pot afhes, 
white peafe, rye, and other corn, for wWch they have to exchange red and white her¬ 
rings, fait, alomed leather, and lamb-(kins. 

From Holland they import 'moft of their grocery ware, materials for dying, fine 
hollands, filks, toys, fpicps of all forts, currants, raifins, figs, rice, fugar, fugar- 
candy, tobacco, pickles of all forts, gunpowder, arras, (larch| pot-afhes, foap, hops, 
ivory, filk and worllcd (lufls, thread, callicocs, muflin, Eail-India goods of all forts, 
oils, drugs, (hips, rigging, flax, hemp, rofin, tobacco, linfeed, garden-feeds, trees, 
flatu^,' marble, books, lime-juice, vinegar, white-wine, Rheni(h, lack, brandy, wain¬ 
fcot, planks, hops, earthen-ware, and all forts of houlhold furniture. 

And they import into Holland falmon, herrings, coals, wheat and barley, butter, 
eggs, beef, hides,•tallow, coarfe woollen cloth, wool, Iheep-fluns^ ferges,* fingrines, 
baize, pladding, w^oollen-ftuft's, fuch as thofe of Norwich, worlled yam, (lockings, 
lead, lead-oar, gloves, and jpearl. 

From France they import wines, brandy, prunes, chefinuts, filk, (alt, writing- 
^aper, hats, gloves, and toys. 

And they, expqrt falmon, ^lerrings, cod, coals, lea^wool, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ftockings, dog-fkins, and o&er (kins. 
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From Spain and Portugal they import u^ine, fruit, oranges, lemons, fait, tmfins 
and cochineal. ’ 

And export falmon, herrings, cod-fiih, linen of feveral forts, coarfe woollen cloth 
ferges, ftockings, candles, tallow, bees-wax, raw hides, beef, Montrofe piftols. 

The Scots import from Naples oil, filk, (ilk fluffs, and rice j for which they have 
to exchange red and white herrings, falmon, bars of lead, cotton-wicked candles, 
tanned leather, and calf-fkins. 

They import from Galipoly oils, rice, juice of liquorice, and liquorice; for which 
they have to exchange the lame commodities that ferve for Naples. They import like- 
wife the fame commodities from Meffmaand Sicily in general, for which they exchange 
the like commodities as for Naples. 

They import from Venice brimftone, the fineft red pile rice, fine cryftal drinking, 
glaffes, looking glaffes, cabinets, fmall beads, filk and lllk fluffs, mufeadine wine, 
Greek wine, currants, Roman feented gloves, Venice necklaces, fham pearls j for 
which they have to exchange red-herrings, falmon, bars of lead, cotton-wick*d candles, 
becs-wax, log-wood, taned-leather, calf-fldns, fine ftockings, ferges, baize white and 
dyed, dry cod and ling. 

They import from Cephalonia currants, Greek wine, and rice, and trade thither 
with the fame goods as to Venice, or rather with the money they make of their goods 
at Venice. 

From Barbary they import rice, figs, raifms, dates, almonds, copper; for which 
they have to exchange lucks of guns, arms, linen and woollen manufaftures and 
lead- 

From the Canaries, Malvafia wines, green wines, red and white Vidonia, or hard 
wines, pitch, fine preferved fruits, cordecidron, fugar-loaves, orchald, fliumack, pitch, 
logwood ; for which they have to exchange red and white herrings, linen and woollen 
manufadures, fait beef, candles, butter, and bar-lead. 

From the Madeiras they import red and white Madeira wines, brandy, cordecidron, 
brafil, fugar, fhumack, and archald for dyers; for which they have to exchange red 
and white herrings, falmon, linen and woollen manufaftures. 

From the Englilh Weft-Indies they import fugar, indigo, tobacco, ginger dry and 
wet, cotton wool, lime-juice, and rum; for which they have to exchange fait beef, 
red and white herrings, wheat and flour, candles, &c. 

Their linen and woollen manufadlures, fait beef, red and white herrings, flour, can¬ 
dles, butter, are alfo proper commodities to exchange f6r the produd of Martinico, 
Surinam, Curaffo, Jantaica, Carolina, New York, Eaft and Weft Jerfey, Virginia, 
Pennfyivania, and New England. 

They import from Ruflia pot-afhes, tVain-oil, hemp, timber, tarred ropes, be^wax, 
honey, mead, tar, cavicr, rhubarb, agarick, mulk, and ifmgiafs j for which they ex¬ 
change lead, red and white herrings. ^ 

For the produd of Guinea, which is gold-duft and elephants’ teeth, the Scots have 
to exchange linen* and woollen manufadures, knives, feiffars, fmall looking-glaffes, 
and other toys, ftrong waters, beads, pewter difhes, Glalgow plaids, &c. , 

For the produ^ of the Negro coaft, viz. negroes, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, and 
gum arabick, Scotland has to exchange ivam-pum-yig, or fine fbells, found in.’great 
quantities on the coafts of the ifles, coarfe white linen and fingrines, toys, ftrong 
waters, and pewter difhes. \ . 

This is the fubftance of what I have learned from, gooff authority, concerning its 
produd and trade; not that I fuprofe that the* produd of Scotland is fullicient to trade 

VOL. n.' 
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to thofe places without money, but the Scots {frodu£t is fuffident to procure money 
to trade to fuch of thofe places where it is neceffary. ' 

I have infifted the longer upon this head of Scotland’s produft for trade, to undew 
ceive other people, who, by the mifreprefentations of envious or ignorant authors, 
have been much impofed’upon by extravagant accounts of the intnnfic poverty and 
barrennefs of this country. 

The chief rivers, lea-ports, and llrong towns, are, 

1. The Forth, f E. f Sterling, Fife, Lothian. 

а. Tay, j | E. Broaddbin, Athol, Dundee, 

3. Spey, I 1 N. E. Badcnoch, Bamf, Murray. 

j. } . E. Aberdeen; 

б. Clyd, I N. W. Glafgow. 

7. Tweed, J E.J Berwick. 

The fea-poris, or towns on navigable rivers, are Leith near Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Montrofe, Aberdeen, Glafgow, Kircubright, Carveltan, &c. 

The ftrong towns are Edinburgh Caftle, Sterling, Dunbar Caftle, Fort Williams, 
Bafs near the Forth in an illand, Innemefs. 

The inhabitants of Annandalc and other lefler dales or valleys, were always accounted 
a warlike people, and muc{i given to incurfions, from which the weftem borders of 
both nations could fcarce be reltrained either by peace or truce, before the union of the 
two crowns. 

Duns is remarkable for the birth of the famous Johannes Duns Scot us. 

Coldinghamis famous forks abbey, founded by Edgar king of Scotland, about the 
year 11 00, and for Ebba, the lady abbefs, who, during a Danilh invafion, disfigured 
herfelf by flitting her nofe, and perfuaded her nuns to do the like, to prevent their 
being ravi/hed by the Danes. 

Lauder is remarkable for the execution done upon James llld’s minions by the no¬ 
bility, who, under the condud of the earl of Angus, took them out of the court, and 
hanged them over Lauder bridge. 

Aire is remarkable for the birth of one of the moft learned fchoolmen, from hence 
called Johannes Scotiis Mrigena^ and likewife for a fevere revenge which the famous Sir 
William Wallace the champion, and at that time warden of Scotland, took here upon 
the Englifli, who, under pretence? of holding a jufticc eyre in Edward the firft’s time, 
after he had over-run the country during the competition betwixt Bruce and Baliol for 
the Scots crown, fummoned the ncighb»>uring nobility and gentry to the court, which 
'vas held in large barns belonging to the king, and hanged them one afteij’ another as 
they et^red, thinking by this means to keep Scotland for ever under his obedience; 
but SlrWi?illiam, having notice of w'hat palfed, came with a body of men that fame 
night, furprifed the Englifh in the midft of thenr jollity, fet the barns on fire, and burnt 
all that were in them. This town is alfo memorable for the defeat of Acho.kingof 
Norway, who in 1263, during the reign of Alexander III. king of Stjotland, brought 
160 fhips to the neighbourhood, with 20,000 men ; and, after plundering the adjacent 
country, was routed by Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather to the firft of that family, 
who enjoyed the crown. The king of Norway loll alfo moft of his ifeet, on board of 
which he fled, and by that,mcans was forced to quit hi^ pretenfions to the weftern 
iflands qf ScotJatjd,,which had been granted to him by/®ojg^Id Bane, an ufurper, on 
promife ofaffiftance to maintain pinion the Scottifli throne. 
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There are feveral iflands on the corffts of Lothiaa, whereof Bafs is the moft remarkable, 
being an impregnable fort, and abounding with foland geefe, which in April come 
hither in flocks, who, before their coming, fend fome to fix their manfion, which are 
therefore called their fcouts; they lay but one egg at a time, and fix it fo dexterouiiy 
on the rock by one end, that if it be moved, it is irapoflible to fix it again; they 
hatch it with their foot, and fcarce leave it till it be hatched. The filh catched by the 
old ones many times fumifhthe inhabitants with food, as the flicks they bring for their 
nefts fumiih them with fuel. When they come to be lus big as ordinary geefe, they are 
verf good meat. They leave this illand in September, but whither they retire during 
the winter is not known. 

Sterling, in the Saxon tongue, fignifieth a rock or mountain on a river, alluding to 
the fituation of the town and cadle. The town is lltuated in a pleafant and fruitful 
country, into which it has a fine profpeft. The cai'tle is a noble and magnificent ftruc- 
ture, and is ver)' ftrong both by art and nature. This town is reckoned the key of the 
kingdom, becaufe it opens the paflage from fouth to north, there being no fuch eafy 
pafl'ageever the Forth, as by Sterling bridge. 

Bannockburn is famous for the noble vidlory the Scots obtained there over Edward II. 
under the conduft of king Robert Bruce, the greatefl defeat that ever the Englifh re¬ 
ceived from the Scots. It is alfo memorable for the defeat and death of king James III. 
for his nobility finding him incurably addicted to arbitrary government, armed his fon 
agamfl him, and fet him up in his dead. 

The duke of Argyle is hereditary flicrift'of Lorn; it is a peculiar right of this family, 
that, when they marry any daughter, their vaflals are obliged to pay their portion, 
and are taxed in order to it, according to the number of their cattle. 

Broadalbin lies among the Grampian hills; the word in the old languagefignifies the 
higheft part of Scotland, and part of it called Drumalbin does likewife fignify the ridge 
or back of Scotland. This appears to have been the country anciently called Albany, 
and part of the refidence of the ancient Scot^ who dill call themfelves Albinnich from 
the country, and retain the ancient language and habit; they are a hardy and w'arlike 
people, and follow much of the ancient parfimony in their way of living; and from 
this country it was that the fons of the royal family had the title of dukes of Albany. 

And thus 1 conclude my remarks upon this ancient kingdom, which now, of all 
chridian nations, feems to be in the greated flavery, under the management of a date 
whole fubjeils can boaft of the greated freedom by their laws. 



( i;a ) 

A TOUR TO THE WEST OF ENGLAND, IN 1788. ST THE REK «. SHAW, 
M. A. FELLOW OF ^UEENs COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE^* 

THAT the human mind is happieft, when its powers are in a progreffive ftate of im¬ 
provement, will not, I believe, be denied. Employment concordant with its high na¬ 
ture and exalted wiAes, is abfolutely neceffary, to enable it to enjoy that blifsful Hate, 
of which it is capable even in this world. It is (to compare great things with fmall) 
like a well formed inftrument whole tones and vibrations depend upon due ten Hon and 
care, but whofe harmony is enervated and deftroyed by improper relaxation. He, 
therefore, who can excrcife his intelleftual faculties in a matmer worthy of them, pro¬ 
motes materially his own happinefs at leaft, and if he can add any thirtg, either inflruc- 
tive or entertaining to the know ledge of others, deferves no mean praii’e of the public. 

It was with this convidlion, that laft fummtT, when the tow'ii began to grow' dull and 
empty, and all nattu'e was in its mod beautiful ftate, w'c determined to undertake a tour 
over Ibme part of England. To mark the varying face of countries; to behold the 
difterent dates of edifices j to view the ftrong, the beautiful, and the ftupendous build¬ 
ings, which ages, fo unlike our own, either awed by fear, or inlpired by religion, have 
credled j to tread upon the ground, where heroes and fages have been nurfed, or have 
refided; to behold with penfive regret, the decay of ancient families ; to trace and to 
obferve the rife and fall of cities, are intelledual exertions, that furely may delight the 
mod cultivated minds. 

It was very long before our anceftors became acquainted with the face of their own 
country. The monks to whom literature was confined, immured within their own 
gloomy walls, knew nothing of the geography of their country ; and of thofe parts of 
knovvledge, with which they were acquainted, they felt the importance too much in 
fwaying the bulk of mankind, to difperfo them beyond the limits of their dark monaf- 
teries. This immoderate darknefs being difpellcd, and the great invention of printing 
being difeovered, the bright rays of genius foon fpread themfelvcs over the world, illu¬ 
minated every fcience and circulated every noble improvement of the mind. 

The firft who undertook to make himfelf acquainted with the fubjeft we are now engaged 
in, and to difplay it to others, was Leland, w'ho led by his own enthufiadic genius fi)r our 
antiquities, traverfed in fcarch of know ledge, under the patronage of Henry Vlll. every 
part of the kingdom ; traced rivers, vifited and deferibed townSj feats, and churches; 
and refeued from impending deftrudtion, as many of the innumerable hidoiical papers 
and records, that w’cre difperfed carelefsly every where, . by the diffolution of religious 
heufes), as the diligence of one man could, by extrading and tranferibing, efii tl. His 
accuracy and his lively fancy have preferved, in his itincrai7 and his other works, many 
pleafing pictures of the date of buildings, &c. of-thofe times, and many delightful me¬ 
morials 6 f families, that but for him had been buried in the womb of time. I know 
not a more entertaining as well as ufeful work, than his itinerary. But alas! this great 
man’s defigns were greater than all his efforts were able to execute. He loft his fenfes 
before he died ; he was buried amidd the devadations, his great labours were intended 
to preferve. 

Camden was the next bright genius that rofe to forward that great work his prede- 
ceffor had begun, to reftore antiquity to Britain, and Britain to antiquity.” His in¬ 
nate abilities, and propenfities ,to purfuits of this kind, while he wa* at the univerfity, 
foon made him maft«ir of every lament panicle that might ly^uj^ful to himlelf, and to the 

•* Londen 17 8f/, 8vo. 
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world. Ten years were devoted to hlfe refearches for his Britannia, which he firft pub- 
Ulhed foon after the age of thirty; and which is fuch a lading mentorial ot his fcrvices, 
as will not perifti but with the Englifli language. * 

1 he imitators of thefe two luminaries of topography, have been too numerous to come 
within the compafs of this prefatory difeuffion. I will only obferve that the endeavours 
of other nations, in illuftrating matters of antiquity and geography would fall very fbort 
in comparifon with our own. Where fliall we find, beyond the limits of our own 
kingdom, a Plott, a Gibfon, or a Gough? The latter of whom is now happily employed, 
amidft his other able performances, in preparing a new edition of the Britannia, foon to 
be given to the world. 

To walk humbly in the paths of fuch great men, and to gather flowers w'hich they 
have haftily or inadvertently let fall, with thofe, which have fprung up beneath the nur¬ 
turing hand of later times, can furcly be called no mean or uninterefting employ¬ 
ment. 

Tours of this kind, though but moderately wiitten, if taken through a confiderablc 
tradl of counytr, inufl contain fufHcicnt matter of inftruftion and amufement, to cxer- 
cife the powers of the mind, by the mofl; pleafmg exertions, and add fomething to that 
employment, which makes time glide fmoothly, if not rapidly, down the vale that leads 
to eternity. 

It is a melancholy refleftion, and a bad compliment to the tafte of the age, to fuppofe 
that fubjedts of this kind fliould be neglcdbed, or call afide as unworthy tralli, while the 
hackneyed novel, whofe greater infipidity is its only diftindtion, from the produdfion of 
the preceding day; or the infidious tale of ribaldry and calumny, whofe only fupport is 
its balenefs and elfrontcry, arreft the attention of the multitude, and find encouragement 
and reward. 

To accommodate thofe readers, whofe tafte cannot relifli the unadorned narration of 
hiftory, the following pages are occafionally interfperfed with digreflions of fancy, and 
deferiptions of the mufe, but plain fadts and common occurrences are faithfully and 
Amply minuted as they were obferved. 

If novelty has any charms in the compofition of a Tour, the courfe this has taken 
may without vanity or felf-importance, claim fome degree of merit. Numerous have 
been the deferiptions of the North of England and Scotland, wliiie the Wellern beauties 
of this Ifle lie almoft uxmoticed, at leaft in any regular and extenfive route. And 
though they cannot boaft the fame fublimc features of lake and rock, yet they difplay 
an infinite variety of other objedfs, w ith no fmall fhare of the romantic and beau¬ 
tiful. • 

I'he vifitor is here delighted, though perhaps he may not be fo much furprized^ 
while he obtains an accurate and difiindf knowledge of the fertility of his country and 
the opulence and refources of its people. 

Thefe were the reafons that determined us in Auguft, 17S8, to fix upon a Tour- 
through tlije Weft of England. The fumincr had been dry and backward, but the rains 
had at length fallefi, and produced an abundance, and a verdure oh the face of the 
country, that added to our hopes of pleafure. We were fcipie d. ys in deliberation about 
the exad courfe we Ihould purfuc, during which time we tO( it the opportunity of* vi- 
fiting feveral places* in the environs of London^ But before ' e proceed it may not be 
improper to make a f»v obfervations and reflexions, on this great centre of the king¬ 
dom, from whence all our traci>s diverge, like the rays which are dartvd frcun the prime 
orb of the planetary fyllcm,* to give life and light tq the* molt diftant and nferior 
parts. • 
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If cathedrals and churches are the objeds of our refearches, where fliall we find them 
more numerous and magnificent? nor can there be a moment’s doubt of the fuperiority 
of every other public edifice. Do we want to examine the nature of hofpitals and other 
charitable inflitutions ? No city in the univerfe can ftiew the like number of private and 
public charities. Are we delighted with the bufy feenes of trade and traffic ? where 
fliall we find them on a larger fcale than on the banks of Thames!—No eye can well 
view a greater quantity of {hipping, than this noble river exhibits: and in the wonder* 
ful architedure of bridges it {lands unrivalled. Many of thefe principal features it is 
true we view every day in the common intercourfe with London, and are contented 
with the curfory manner in which we fee them ; we have alfo various books to refer to, 
for particular accounts; but the former ought not to be the prevailing argument of ge¬ 
neral ignorance, nor the latter fufficient to fatisfy, withouc perfonal infpedion, the mind 
of the curious. 

It would be foreign to my prefent purpofc to enter into the minutiiC of this vafl city. 
But a few further remarks upon its progreflive {late mav not be improper. If we com¬ 
pare its prefent appearance with that in Queen Elizabeth’s time, the dililrence is almolt 
incredible. By calling my eye over a map of London in 1 558, annexed to the firil vo¬ 
lume of Queen Elizabeth’s progreffes, I obtained the following account. 

The greater part from Temple-bar was quite in the country, except a few houfes and 
gardens of the nobility on the banks of the Thames. Covent-garden was literally sygar- 
den, with only a row of houfes along the Strand to Charing-crofs. Holborn anu St. 
Giles’s were far in the country, and only exhibited a few fcattered houfes and walls. 

In the lame manner w'e may trace all the weft end of the town, but with lefs profpecl 
of ever being raifed to that magnificence and excellence we now fee it. The rapidity 
with which this vicinity has been built, is fulliciently deferibed in that anecdote of Lord 
Burlington, thus told by Mr. Walpole in his anecdotes of painting,* “ that Lord Bur¬ 
lington being alked why he built his houfe in Piccadilly fo far out of town ? replied, 
bccaufe he was determined to have no building beyond him.” Little more than half a 
century has fo inclofed Burlington houfe with new ftreets, that it is now in the heart of 
that pm of London. 

The city on the eaft and north fides w-as formerly much circumferibed to what it is 
at prefent. I'he tower ftood quite feparate like a well guarded place with fofs and walls, 
in the country. Whitc-chapel had but few buildings. Spiial-fieids exUl^ted nothing 
but trees and hedge rows. Bilhop-gate ftreet was more confiderable. .London bridge 
was then the only palTage of that kind over the Thames. What noble ^l^cks have 
fince been raifed, the admiring palTcnger beholds with afloniffiijicnt. 

'I'he villages that every way furround London partake greatly of its influence, and 
the yearly ittcrcafe of buildings of every deferip/ion is mod wonderful. The gaudy villas 
and gingerbread inanfions ol the citizens, to which they fly to enjoy the fweets of each 
weekly , labour, and a few frefii hours of a more whclefomc air, than what is impregnated 
with their mercantile ellluvia; tlicfc retreats of comfort are loo numerous to have a place- 
in this prefent account. But we will not pals overall the more magnificent fatricks, &c. 
wliich prefent themfelvcs in many charming fituations, during feveral of our morning cx- 
curiions. Indeed the environs, of London might be made a tour of fome time, and af¬ 
ford infinite variety and information to a thinking obferver. We travel to admire and 
give accounts of other buddings, tnanufadures, and public placets, without being adile to 
flefcribe the wonderful variety jn and around this metropolis. Bui this is the (Sf^moa 
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error of mankind, and the rock on which moft travellers fpfit: we feek for diftant ob¬ 
jects of admiration, while perhaps the moft pleafing ones, that daily lie i)efore us, re¬ 
main unnoticed j we vifit foreign countries for improvement while we arc ignorant of 
our own. 

To enjoy a pleafant and tranquil ride, we firft took the Edgware road towards the 
north, which prefents us with a profpcift of eight miles of fertile pafturc, well fringed 
with wood and uninterrupted by ftipfeidluous buildings until we approach this fmall mar¬ 
ket town. Near this is Canons, the object of our excurfion, which ftands, I believe, 
in the parifh or hamlet of Stamnore parva, as Whitchurch chapel certainly does, which 
is a chapelry to Stanmore magna. Cannons was formerly the feat of the Lakes, a fa¬ 
mily no doubt of fome continuance and rcfpeftability here, as they had allied theml'elves 
to the honourable fixinily of Gerrard, of Harrow on the Hill, who had matched with the 
moft noble and illuftrious race of Seymour. The Hon. James Brydges, by marriage 
with Mary, only furviving daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of this place in 1697, obtained 
poffeflion of it, and afterwards fucceeding to the Barony of Chandos, and being raifed 
to the title of Duke, he built here one of the moft magnificent palaces in the kingdom, 
and fnrnifhed it at an immenfe cxpence in the moft fuperb manner. “ d’he infide, (wo 
are told,) was of exquifite workmanlhip. The ftucco and gilding wci e done by the 
famous Pargotti. The great hall was painted by Bellucci; the pillars were of marble; 
the ftair-cale was extremely fine ; and the fieps were alfo of marble, every flop being 
of one whole piece, about 22 feet in length. The avenue was Ipacious ami majcflic ; 
and as it gave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, in one, the diilance not 
admitting you to foe the angle, which was in the centre; fo you were induced to think 
the front of the houfe alnioll twice as large as it was,^’ &c. 

The chapel before-mentioned called Whitchurch ( which is ftill remaining as a church 
to the neighbouring hamlet) is a “ fingularity both in its building and the bcautv of its 
ornaments. The Duke at one time maintained there a full choir, and had the worfliip per¬ 
formed with the befl nudic after the manner of the chapel royal.” It cannot indeed 
bo denied that this nobleman was fuperb and magnificent in his manner of living even 
to a fiiult, but it proceeded from the overflowings of a generous and munificent heart, 
he was the patron of literature, and the arts, lie purchafed, and in this place prel'erved 
Sir James Ware’s valuablecoHeiftion of MSS, which bcl 'ngcd to the Earl of Claren¬ 
don, when Lprd Lieutenant of Ireland. Calumny fays, that much of the fortune he 
e xpended in this magnificent mode of living, he had gotten by his jilace of paymalter 
of tlie forces during the reign of Queen Anne. It is provable then: may be fome foun¬ 
dation for this. For »(*rtain it is that his father fucceedeJ collaterally to tiie ancient 
barony of his family, wiihout the eltate that had formerly been annexed to it, at the 
time that he and the immediate anceltoKi of his braitch, were living as country gentle¬ 
men (with only the title of Baronet) in their fcqueftcred caftle upon the banks of the 
Wye, in Hcrefordlhire. His paternal inheritance therefore, could hardly fupply him 
with much of the immenfe fums that he fquaadercd. 

It is with indignation that 1 mention, that Pope, notwithflanding the Duke’s general 
munificence and encouragement to literature, nay more, notwithitanding his particular 
hofpitality, patronage, and even a prefent of loool. to him, could mean nobody clfethan 
the Duke in his del'cription of Timon, and no other place than this in that ot d’imon’s 
Villa—^^Ehe reproacit .which this unwarrantable attack brought upon Pope, made him 
try every means to evade it ;'*4^ut in vain; the pitlurc jva's too cletyr to be miftaken; 
afi jr various and frulilefs (lifliniulations, he at length fouf|lu by an exculpatory letter, 
toafl'uage the anger of the Duke: whq handfomely lorgave what he could not lorget. 
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in an anfwftr'written with gmrt magnammit/to-iWl ^ea:, ff Thi* to haverii^lci^*^ 
talle or his buildings luid beenan indifferent a^oq in another jsian, but that :^||ope» 
after the reciprocal kindnefe ffiat had beoi exchiilged th^> k had b^n left 

eaffly excufed.** 

1 lhali here take the liberty of traidcril^g the pai^ge, thoD^h long, not only becaaft 
it has a peculiar relation to this place, bnitb^ufe we muff all (u we can for a mo> 
roent the ingratitude of Pope) much adl|;^ it, aa one of the moiff faig% finiihed, and 
ibeftpi^ges in his works^ 


At Tin^*« viltl lei M |nif« a iay. 

Where all ctf out* :♦* What fums are thrown away !** 

So proud, fo grand; of that ilupcodoui air. 

Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatntfa, with Timon, dwdk in fuch a draught, 

4 Aa brings all Brobdignag iwfbre your thought. 

'To r^ompafs this, his building is a town. 

His pond an ocean, his Miterre a down; 

Who but muft laugh, the mailer when he ftes, 

^ puny infefl, Ihivering at a ? 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleneCa ircniud! 

The whole, a labonr’d quarry ahdve ground; 

Two CupUt &uirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the fcccancfs of the northern wind. 

His gardens Umet'your admiration call. 

On every‘ 4 de yi^Hook, behold the wall 1 
No plealng intwoscies iirtervenc; 

No artful vnSmn to perplex the feene ; 

Grove nods at Ip'ove, eacli alley has a brother. 

And h^f l^^mtform juft reflets the other. 

The fufferitt^cye, inverted nature fees. 

Trees cut to ftatucs, flatues thick as trees; 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d; 

And there a; fummer>houfe that knows no ihade; 

Here Am^Itrite (ails thro’ myrtle bowers; 

There glamaters hght, or die in flowers; 

Unwater’d fee the drooping fea-hurfe mourn, 

And fwallowsrooft in Nilns’ dully urn,^'* . 

My lord advances with majeftic mien, , • ' 

Sink with the mighty pleafure to be feeu'} 

But foft—by regular approach—not yeti*H 
Firft thro’ the, length of yon hot terrace fweat; 

And when up ten lleep Hopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 
Juft at his ftudy door he’ll blcfs your eyes. 

His ftudy! with what aothors is it ftor’d ! 

In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 

To all their dated backs he turns you round; 

Tbefc Aldus printed, thofe Ou Sueil bas bound. 

Lo, fome are vellum, and the reft as good 
For all his lordfhip knows, but they are wood. 

For Locke or Milton, ’tis in vain to look, 

Thefe ihclves admit not any inudern book. 

' And now the chapel’s filver bell you hear. 

That fummonsyou to all the pride of prayer; 

Light qutlks of muftc, broken and uneven. 

Mud the foul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

On pidntid cielings you devoutly ftare. 

Where forawlthc faints of Verrio or Laguerre; 

^ Or gilded cif ud« in fair expanfton Kc, ,'' 

And briqg all Paradife before your eye. 


• Fothf^^f his Moral Epiftles, verfe 99.—It was (lift pf.blilhcd I believe as a feparatepo 
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To reft, the cufliion’and foft dean intite, 

Wlu) never mentions licU to ears polite. 

But hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call} 

A hundred footftcps fcrape the marble hall: 

The rich bufliVt well colour’d serpents grace, 

And gaping Tritons fpew to wafh your face.. 

Is this a dinner 1 this a genial room ? 

No, ’tis a temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A folemn facrifice perform’d in ftate. 

You drink by meafure, and to minutes cat. 

So quick retires eacli flying courfe, you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each aft the trembling falvcrs ring, 

From foup to fwcet wine, and God blefs tlie king. 
In plenty flarving, tantalis’d in ftate. 

And complaifaiuly help’d to all I hate. 

Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I fake my leave. 

Sick of his civil pride from morn ti< eve ; 

I curfe fnch laviili coll, and little fltill. 

And fwear no day was ever pail fo ill. 

Yet hence the poor arc cloath’d, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himfelt, and to his infaiiis bread, 
Thelaboutcr bears ; what h!.^ hard heart denies. 
Hi.s charitable vanity fupplies 
Auotlier age (hall iee the golden ear 
liubrown the flope, aiid nod on the parterre, 

Deep liarveft bury all his pride has plann’d, 

And laughing Ceres reaiTunic the land. 


* 73 ! 


Pope’s ill-natured prophecy was alas ! too icon fulfillod. The Duke died* Aiiguft 
9ih 1744, and “ this large and coftly palace by afa’e as tranhent as its owner’.s” was 
levelKd with the ground by ptildic auaion 1747, “and as if” (kys Mr. Walpole,) 
“ in mockery of Itibhmary grandeur, tiie feite and materials were purchafed by Ilallet 
the cabinet-maker.” 

I ha\ e heard that by the fale of the materials of the lioufe, he not only repaid him- 
fclf the purchafe-moncy of the whole ellatc, but built the prefeut villa. ?>'.it this ill-fated 
place has fmee been fubjetl; to a yet greater degradation, fit has been fold to O’Kclly, 
the famous champion of the turf, and fince his dea -li, is jtiii occupied by his family— 
Part of the grand avenue is yet remaining and the gn' . ^ d ai'ound it has now fome traces 
of a fine park. The chapel at Whitchurch flill C‘ niif the burial place of the Chan- 
dos family. 

More northward an 3 nearer London, arc feen two beautiful hills, ILunpflead and 
llighgate, which for fituation, air and yrofpcct arc jufily admired. From ilampftead- 
heath the circular view is beautiful and exteiifive, commanding much of the country to¬ 
wards Northampton, and fin* into the county of Eilex eallward. Over the wide extend- 

• His widow died :it Shaw Hall by Newbury, in Berks, (lliiee the fe.nt of Sii Jofeph Ancliew.?), His foil 
Bicnrv Duke ofChaiflo^, iftided at Biildlefdeii, in 1 Iiiiiu, wlarc he died i 771—and Ids Ton James, thepvi;- 
luit Duke, bus bis principal feat at Avington, Hants. 

J Mr Halltl, llie giaiidlbn. wlm fold C.iiinons, has rcali/.^d in 17^7, a large cllate in Berktliirc*-He 
lias bought the Duniivcitaie and iT'anfn.u (ot vliieh, liciiig old, lie means to retain, only part as a'fportin^ 
box) at \\ iueiiham j an ellaie that li.id been lor more than two eentniie.s in that ancient and rcIJSeiJtal)? 
family, lie has altb boo,;jlit the ftat and ellaie at I'auii.gdon, of Mr. .Bye, tlic Manlier lor Berklliiri, 
w’n tc family alto has poflliTe.i tluli,.for more than 200 years. IJjus ancient families become extinft .,r 
fill to decay. And trade and tbt tKictuation of luiniBii affairs have at one moment thrown into the iian.is 
<,r ontni.in.a pmpiriy v\hieh fiippoiteJ two families in refpeftabilitiy »t tlic head of tivnr eouatry tin a long 
and iinpotiaiit period of our hiilory. 

VOL. lU 
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ing city, the eye is carried with a plcafmg fight*of Black-hcath; Shooter*s-hiIl, &c. 
into Kent. South-eaft, the oppofite beauties of Suffex-hills, and the richly crowded 
Richmond are very ftriking j and to the weft, the majeftic caftle of Windfor rifes unin¬ 
terrupted. 

ft’hc greateft adjacent beauties of this delightful village are Caen Wood, the noble feat 
of Karl Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, the elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The 
former, befides containing feveral excellent apartments, which do credit to the tafte of 
Mr. Adam, the architeft, and his noble employer, has round it the advantages of nature 
heightened by every improvement of art and judgment. The floping lawns, and verdant 
fwells furrounded by waving groups of rich foliage, captivate every beholder. A fwceter 
fpot could not be well contrived, for the retirement and indulgence of that body, and 
that mind, fatigued with the drudgery and employments of the law. And how much 
muft its vicinity to the feat of his judicial exertions have incrcafed its value! Our approach 
to the back front was by a narrow road at the bottom of Highgate-hill, which brought 
us amidft inclofures as fcqueftered as poflible, to the gate of the grounds in the bottom ; 
here are two or three unafFefted pieces of water, which add greatly to the ruralncfs of 
the feene, and from hence we enjoyed a full view of the houfc, embofomed in woods, and 
fancied ourfclves as much hid in country retirement, as if we had been far diftant from 
the metropolis. 

We next made an excurfion through the eaft part of Middlefex to fee Wanfted-houfe,. 
Ctuated on the edge of F.ffex and Epping forefts. 

Ifeldon, commonly called Illington, through which we now pafled, was formerly el- 
teemed fo pleafantly feated, that in 1581 Queen Eliz. on an evening rode out that way to 
take the air j* where, near the town, Ihe was invironed with a number of beggars, 
which gave the Queen much difturbance. Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her foot¬ 
men, came in all hafte to the Lord Mayor, and afterwards to Fleetwood the recorder, 
and told them of it. '1 he fame night the recorder fent out warrants into thole quar¬ 
ters, and into Weftminftcr, and the Dutchy, and in the morning he went abroad himfelf, 
and took that day feventy-four rogues, whereof fome were blind, and yet great ufurers, 
and very rich. They were fent to Bridewell and punilhed.f 

This road is one continued feene of ftreets and villages, that furround the populous 
town of Hackney, where opulence is largely difplayed in many elegant villas, which 
every where befpangle the neighbourhood, till their luftre becomes eclipfed by otir ap¬ 
proach to this magnificent feat and lordfliip called Wanftead-houle, and park, which de- 
lerveS particular notice, both as to its ancient and prefent ftale. It belonged by grant 
from Edward VI. 1549, to Robert Lord Rich, then Lord Chancellor, from whicli poll 
he retired, 5. Edward VI. and died 1566. 

Queen Elizabeth vifited this place in one of iter progreftes, i^tli.Tuly, 1561. It was 
in thofe days the eftato of Robert Earl of Leicefter, that Queen’s favourite, who built 
very much upon it. After his death it came to the crown, and King James ill, gave it 
to Sir Henry Mildinay, fon of Sir Walter Mildmay, when he married the daugliter ofSir 
Leonard Holiday, Knight, Alderman of London, who fettled it uporf'his latly; but Sir 
Herjry afting as one of the^.udges againft King Charles ift, forfeited all his eftate by 
that notorious aft of treafon ; upon which this feat and manor was granted away from, 
lys hdirs, and fold to Sir Jofiah Child, a merchant of London, who built the prefent 

• • 

• Of an old.buili]irg in this toww, which is ftill called Queen Jr-llzaheth’s lodge, a reprehntatlon is 
given, with two views of Canonbury-houfc in the fame neighbouihood," iu Queen lilizubtth's progrtflls, 
vd. *. p. 200. 

I Sltjpe’* Survey of London, vol. 2d, b. 4. p. 61. < 
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noble fabric, and was grandfather to tiie late Lord I'ilnoy, whofe nephew, Sir James 
Long, is now in poirdlion of it. 

Having ciitereil t'lc iron gates into the park, which feems a fmall inclofure of the 
great foreft, the road wiiuls circularly on each fide a very large bafon of water, in a 
fliade of beauliful elms; this perhaps may be thought too formal for modern tafte, but 
the mind is too much engaged in contemplating the grandeur of this noble palace in 
front, to be difpleafed with any trifling dtfeffs. As you draw near, its beauties become 
II orcdiflincl, and the flile of architecture more ftriking ; the whole is of Portland 
hone, and is efloeiued, villi juflice, one of the mofl: beautiful and magnificent private 
hcHifcs ia Kurope. 

'fhe entrance to tb's principal front, is by a fine flight of flops on each fide, paid grand 
portico of eight Ciorinlhian pillars, fiipporting a rich pediment, in wliich are the i ilii'.-v 
arms hneb i’culptured. There are tw enty windows on a floor, which convey an idea oi 
great length, but the whole feems fo truly proportioned, well elevated, and light, that it 
is iinpoflible to view it without admiration; Mr. Colin Campbell was the archited, who, 
by the execution ol this noble ftruclurc, has given hints to fucccediiig artills, but has 
never been rivalled by any imitations. 

We now went to examine the interior decorations, which are faid to poflefs all the 
elegance and fplendor ot their time, and thought ourfelves very fortunate to gain ad¬ 
mittance, as Saturday is the only part of the week on which it is flicwn. The hall is 
very niugnificent, its diuienfions 53 feet by 45 and 40. Tlie walls are ornamented bv 
three line hiftorical paintings; Coriolanus and his mother; Porfenna; and Pompey 
taking leave of his family ; all by Cafliili. The ceiling is richly gilt and painted by 
Kent. I’o give further grandeur to this room, there are two large llatues from the 
ruins of llcrculancum ; one a very valuable reprefentation of l.ivia, the wife of king 
Agrippa, the drapery of which is greatly admired ; tlie other is Domitian. 

On each fide of tin’s grand entrance are fevcral fmall fuites of rooms adorned with 
gooil pidures, and fome hiitorical tapeltry; the principal, are St. Francis and a holy 
fiimily, by Guido : a Virgin Mary, and Ifcrod’s daughter holding the head of St. 
John, by Titian (fuppofed) ; a very beautiful fmall painting of the Virgin, our Saviour, 
and St. John, by Raphael. Two admirable fruit pieces, &c. and an excellent Cupid, 
by Corregio. I'he pencil of Kent has alfo adorned feveral of thefc ceilings. But the 
gallery or ball-room, which occupies one end of thchoufe, is luperlalively magnificent, 
its diihenfions arc 75 by 27, and proportionably high. The furniture, See. is richly 
gilt and embofl'ed; thetapellry, flory ofTelemachus, iijiinitable; over the chimney is 
an admirable painting of Portia, the w ife of Brutus, by Schalkcn, who has given the 
linefl: cfl'ect of light Irom a lamp, I ever linv. 'I'he habitable apartments on the back 
j’ront are the belt and largefl:; the pryicipal of which are the anti-chamber, 40 feet by 
27, hung with excellent tapcllry ; the faluon, 30 feet fquare, richly gilt and embofl'cil; 
and the beft dining-room 40 feet by 27, with hillorical paintings by Cafl’ali. 'File views 
from foine of thefe apartments are very extenfive and Ixiaiitiful; and where f])leni!or 
and lltow arc fveh principal objects, one feldom meets with fo excclkiii a coinbitiation 
of magnificence and convenience. The gardens and plcafure grounds are very extenfive 
and beautiful, delightfully fhaded, and adorned with \fAtor; near u inch the late Lord 
ibrmed a moll eurious grotto, the mere workmanfttip of whici), cxclulive c»f tllt^vcry 
liiablc materials, coll 20C0/. At the entrance is a fplondid r.rtiticial anti-room, 
leads to the principal object of our enquiries, large encTugh to entertain a company of 
20, and judicioufly adorned with every variety of llielL, foliils, J)etrif!lction!-, See. not 
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only to attrad the notice of vifitors in general, but the admiration of naturalifts and 
virtuofos. 

I'o the foiith-cafl of London acrofs the 'Fhames, we find an agreeable ride in the 
vicinity ol Blackheath. Greenwich-park and hofpital are greatly to be admired : the 
one for its beautilu! cxicitfive views, which have invited to a relidence fevcral crowned 
heads; the other for its coftly edifice and laudable inftitution. 

(Jreenwich, coinraonly diftinguilhed by the name oflCall Greenwich, is fituated on 
the margin of the'riiaines, and was called in Saxon, Grenavie, fignifying the Green- 
town or dwelling. 'I'hc royal hofpital Hands partly on the ground where once ftood the 
royal palace, in whicli Mary and Elizabeth, the two queens, were born; and here 
King Edward the VI. ilicd. This palace was built by Ilumphry, duke of Glouceftcr, 
brother to King Henry V. and by a grant from his nephew, Henry VI. he was em¬ 
powered to cred a caftle and inclofc a park. The tower of this caftle, which w'as 
placed on the highefl: part of the park, was finifhed by Henry VIll. but is now quite 
deftroyed ; an obfervatory was erected on this fpot by King Charles II. for the ul'e of 
an altronomer royal, and from one of thofe celebrated charaders, I'damficad, it took 
its prefent name of Flamlleud-houfe. King Charles 11 . alfo began the prefent fuperb 
hofpital, and finiflied one wing for 36,000/. King William III. built the other wing ; 
Queen Anne and King George 1 . continued the work, and King George 11 . finiflied 
this noble defign. 

'I’hc following anecdote, as queen F.lizabcth was fetting off in her progrefs into 
Effex, 1579, is recorded by Stow, and is a ftriking inflance of her courage. The 
17th of July, the queen’s niajedy being on the river 'Fhames, between her highnels’s 
manor of Greenwich and iJcjirlord, ia her private barge, accompanied with the 
French ambafl'ador, the carl or Lincoln, K'c. witli whom file entered into difeourfe 
about weighty atiairs; it chanced tliai one Thomas Appletrec and fome others, being 
in a boat rowdng up and d!)\va the fame part of the river, he had a caliver or harque- 
buze, with which he had difeharged bulleis, three or four times at random very raflilv, 
and by great misfortune Ihut one of the watermen, labouring with his oar, (within lix 
feet of her highnefs) clean through both his arms ; the blow was fo great and grievous, 
tliat it moved him irom his feat, aud forced iiim to C17 out piteoufly, faying he was 
fl.iin through the body. 'Flic man bleeding abundantly, the queen’s niajelty fltewed 
fneh noble courage as is nioit; wonderful to be heard and fpoken of; fhc never baflicd 
thereat, but bid him be of good, clvaer, and faid, he fliould want nothing that might be 
for his eale, &c. kc I’or wi,.ich foci, the faid 'Fhomas being apprehended and con¬ 
demned to dcatii, was, on the 2ifl ol July, brought to the wat«r-fide, where was a 
gibbet fet up, directly jtlaccd bet .veon Deintord and Greenwich ; and when the hang¬ 
man had put a rope about his neck, he was by tiuji queen’s moil gracious pardon, deii- 
vered from execuUi'n. 

Not far from hence, the late Sir Gregory Page, baronet, (whofe father wasabivwer 
at Greenwich,) built a molt co.lly and fiiperb manlion, one of the largell private feats 
in England, which at his death, 1775, was bequeathed, with a lar;*e eitale, to his 
nephew Sir Gregory 'Furner, (d Aino-of.'den, ia Oxfordfliiro, who lias relulcd but 
little here; and finding, I i:na;^ine, lo nofde a place in the vicinity of town, railiur an 
-i:imjTnbr.'(ice than a convenience, ail the furniture and iniide d xoraiioiA, but the bare 
Hoiie walls, w'ere fold by public auetbn, and nothing but the ihell flill remains. Thus 
are the nobicH fabricks of men tleitroyed. by tiie cajiricc or^neceiiiti-. s of their poflerlty. 
Could they buf uufold the dark volume of events, what mortilication mult they feel ro 
• * . think 
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tliink that their labours are fo foon demoliflied, their coftly palaces laid low, and their 
glories buried in oblivion. 

Near this is a charming fituation much frequented, where the archers ufed to perforin 
their exercifes upon particular occafions, and frequently in the prefeiice of fovereigns: 
whence it took its name ofShooter’s-hill. 

We now proceeded on our tour, Augufl atSth, through the remaining: part of Middle- 
fex, more familiarly known by the name of the Uxbridge road. On our left, for fome 
time we have a view of Hyde-park and Kenfington-gardens }• the fornur, re.uurkable 
for its noble flicet of water, the Serpentine river, and other pleafing charms; the latter, 
for their beautiful walks, and ornaments deiigned by Queen Mary, and improved aitd 
greatly enlarged by Queen Anne and Caroline. 'I'hc palace was originally an old 
manfion of the carl ot Nottingham, bought and enlarged by King William, but of late 
years little lionoured with a royal refKl jnce. Farther on, we view the back of Holland- 
houfo, built by Sir Walter Cope, malter of the court of wards, in the reign of James I. 
whofe daughter and heir, Ifabcl, by the intereft of the court, carried it in marriage to 
Henry Rich, carl of llolland. It atprefent belongs to Henry Fox, who takes his title 
of baron from thence. It is beautifully filuated on an eminence; the ground, which is 
of a fine verdure, falls in gentle declivities ; and the trees are grouped with a pleafing 
effeci. 

I’hc next remarkable objeiS is the noble flructure of Gunnerfbury-houfe, which was 
built by Inigo Jones, and was the feat of Sir John Maynard Knight, one of the com- 
iniflioners of the great foal in the reign of William III. It aftenvards belonged to Mr. 
Furnefe, and was bought by the late Princefs . 'unelia of his executors, and fmcc her 
death fold by jMiblic auction. It is fituatcd between Adon and the great wefternroad, 
with the principal front to the latter. 'I’hough the external part fliews fome of the bold 
and fiinple graces of that great inafter, yet the apartments arc by no means adequate to 
this idea, "'fhe hall and faloon are the moll magnificent rooms ; the latter, a double 
cube of 25 feet, and fuperbly f uniifhed. The reft are very inferior; not fulliciently 
large, nor well adapted for a place of (rate, nor convenient enough for private com¬ 
forts. From the portico, which is grand and elevated, but too large, engrolling mofl 
of the front, the profpect is beautiful, and the adjacent grounds, are well adorned and 
modernized. 

Betwixt this and the neatly formed village of Paling, is another noble houfe belong¬ 
ing to the duke of Argyle, but the fituation is too flat; and the whole too much con¬ 
cealed to attract much notice. . , . 

About two miles farther we deviated a fmaf tliflaacc to the left, to fee the magnificent 
ftrucUire of Ollericy-houl'e, built in a park by Sir Thomas Grefliam. J’liuugh Sir 
Thomas had purchafed very large elratcirin leveral counties of England, yet he thought 
a country feat near ijondou, to which ne might retire from bufinefs, and the hurry of 
the city, ar often as he pleafcd, would be very conveiuont. Wi.h this view he bought 
this plact', •and here he bu'.lt a very large and Iplendid feat, at which he fumptuoufly 
entcrlain-ed Quc'eh*rdi>:aberh, about 1577. Her majelly found fault with live court of 
this houfe, too great, r.;.inning that it would appear more haudfume if divided with 
a wall in the mi.i.ile ; upon which Sir 'I'uomas, in the night time lends for workmen 
to London, money command.s ail things) who to fpeediiy and filently appl^thuj 
burii'.efs, iliat tlic next* nnwning difeovere > the court doubie, which was only fmgde the 
night before. It is quellionabic whether vlte queen nexf.day was mjre con.ieiued with 
the conformity to her fancy, or more pleafed wi'di (he furprize and iudden jiirionnane .' 
thereof; whiUl her courtier; clii'ported t'^cinlelves with their fevcral cxpivilions ; fome 
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avoR-ing It was no wonder he could fo foon chhngc a building,” who could « build 
R change others (refleftlng upon fome known differences in this knight’s lamiiy) 
alhniuii that a houfe is eafier divided than united.* This fl-at is thus dcrcriliLil by 
N<vr(|(?n ; “ Ofterlcy, or Oyftcrlcy, the houfe now of theladie (irefham’s; a laiie and 
fla'.cly building of bricke, erefted% Sir Thomas Grefliam, knt. citissen and nu rehant- 
adveiiturer of London, and finirticd about 1577. It ftandeth in a parke by him alfo 
iiiipaled, well w'ooded, and garnifhed with manie faire ponds, which afi'ordt d nut only 
fiflie and fowle, as fwancsund other water fowle, butallu g’vat life for nii!!''s, as paper- 
inilles, oyle-inilles, and corne-milles, all which arc now decayed (a cornc-niillo ex¬ 
cepted.') In the fame parke was a very faire heronrle, for the incrcafe and pixf.-rvalion 
whereof, fimdry allurements were devifed and fet up, fallen to mine.” Sir Tliomas 
was fo good a manager, that he knew how to make the belt ufe of his pleafiuvs, and 
even to render them profitable, as appears by the mills erected by him in this park. 
Kut no fooner was he gone, than this fine feat began to fall to decay, which has palL'd 
through fcveral handsf, fince his time, and is now in the poflelliou of Sir Trancis 
Child, alderman of London, and member of Middlefex.” Thus far have we its former 
ftatc, from Ward’s life of Grefliam, p. 17. 

Let us now view' its prefent condition in the poflTeflion of Mrs. Child, widow' of Mr. 
Child, an eminent banker in London, defeenJed from Sir I’Vancis. Tlu* park is near 
five miles round, well w'atcred and planted, but too much upon a flat; deer are pretty 
luimcrous, and on one fide is a moll elegant menagerie, with a choice and large coU 
lection of birds. The houfe (lands nearly in the centre, is built in the form of an half 
H, with an immenfe portico in front, through which you enter, by fteps, to the court 
leading to the hall. This room is the grand entrance, it mcafiires 63 feet long, and is 
otherw'ife proportionable ; the apartments are mollly large and convenient, and made 
elegant by the talte of Mr. Adam, the architefl, and Zucchi, the painter, who was firfl 
employed here on his arrival into England ; he has fince diftributed the graces of his 
pencil in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the noble houfe of Mr. Lafcelles, 
at llarew'ood, in Yorkfliire. The collc£lion of paintings here arc the admiration of molt 
vifitors, and contain fomc of the finefl; flrokes of many excellent mailers. On the 
ceiling of the llair-cafc, is the apothcofis of William, prince of Orange, who w as 
ad’aflinated at Delft, by Ballages GerrarJ, 1584; painted by Rubens. The brcakfafl- 
rooin, good common lize, unadorned, except by fomc tolerable pictures. The library 
is very handfome, 33 feet by ay- Dining-room is 36 by 24; here the exertions of 
■/ucchi. See. are beautifully confpicuous. 'I’he gailery is one of the nobleft private 
rooms I ever faw'. Its dimenfions, 136 feet by 27, and eleganily furnilhed, but more 
particularly w ith thol'e enchanting fubjeds of contemplation, w'hich ufually adorn fuch 
noble walls ; amongfl which 1 had time to remark, w'ith the afliftance of a catalogue, 
two full-fized pieces, at the extremities of the room, of Charles I. on horfcback, with 
the duke de Pernon holding his helmet, by Vandyke; the other, Villicrs, duke of 
Buckingham, by Rubens. A cliarmiag landfcape of gipfies drefling their (linner, by 
Salvator Rofa; morning and evening, which dilplay all that rich and foft colouring of 
their admirable painter, Claud Lorrain; alfo two others of the fame fixe, witli the 
'ngel/md Tobit; Apollo and the Sybil, by S. Rofa ; tw'o more fine landfcapes, by 

afpaf Pouflin ; Lord Straft'ord, by Vandyke ; Cain killing Abel, by Late ; Jonas and 
le Whale, S. Rofa ; Copflantine's arch, with figures and tytile, by Viviano and 

• Fullcr'p. Worllii'esr Middlefej^, 177. 

I This was the feat of the famous Parliament-Qeiieral, Sir William Waller. 

Bpmbaccio, 
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Bombaccio; the fights and (hades on'the building arc very clear and beautiful. The 
drawing-room anfwers to the dining-parlour in fize; here are two pieces, Jacob and 
Rachael, and Sahiuel anointing David, by Titian; Vandyke’s head, by himfclf, 
thought to be an original. Beyond this are three fquare rooms, called the French, 
Englifh, and Italian ; the firll diftinguiflted by moft cxquifite tapeftry, of the richell 
French manufa£kure, interfperfed with feveral of Mr. Child’s favourite birds; the 
fccond by a magnificent ftate-bed and furniture; the lad by curious Italian paper, d’he 
views from the feveral windows are pidurcfque, and from Mrs. Child’s elegant 
drefling-room, the profpeft towards Ilampflead is very fine. 

From hence to Uxbridge the country is very flat and u'ipleafant, nothing but the 
diftant view of Harrow on the hill to attraft the eye, which is an agreeable object lor 
many miles; thofe however who are fond of the bufinefs of agriculture, may fliakeofl 
the general dulnefs by an attention to the nature and improvement of the foil, which is 
peculiarly rich. Hellon parilh, adjoining to Ofterley, is deferibed by Norden, (p. i ^.) 
as “ a moll fertile place of wheate, yet not fo much to be commended for the quantitie 
as the qualitie ; for the wheat is mod pure, accompted the pured in many Ihires ; and 
therefore Queen Elizabeth hath the mod part of her provifion from that place for 
manchet for her highnefs’s diet, as is reported.” 

In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found tw'o kinds of foil: one very heavy, and 
the other light turnip land. The former they ufe chiefly for wheat and beans; but 
fow them in a courfe peculiar to themfelves; they fallow for wheat, and after that low 
beans; whereas in land drong enough to yield thofe crops, beans fhould be the lallow, 
by means of a thorough good cleaning, and wheat fncceed them; wdiich is the practice 
in the richell parts of Flfex. Very fow oats or barley are fown in thefe heavy traces; 
in the lighter ones their method is, i. turnips; 2. barley, or, 3. clover; 4. wheat j. 
than which none can be better.'^ 

Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on the right is a white houfe, plcafingly fituatecl, 
and well adorned with wood, the ground falling in gentle declivities around it. It 
lately belonged to Mrs. Talbot, aunt, 1 believe, of Lord Talbot, but is now inhabited 
by the inarchioncfs of Rockingham. 

Farther on the right, before we carnc to Uxbridge, we left HarefieUl, once famous 
for the refidence of the countefs of Derby, before w'hom Milton’s Arcades w'as there 
prefeiited. Norden, as cited by Mr. \Varton,t thus deferibes it in his Speculum Bri 
tonnicc 'Tihonl !5QO-} “ There Sir Edmund Amlerfcm, knt. lord chief jullice of the 

Common Pleas, iiath a faire houfe, IhuKling on the edge of the hill. The river Colne 
palling neere the famoi thro’ the plealant meildowos and fwcet pallurcs, yealdirig both 
delight and profit.” I viewed this houfe (aelJs i\lr. VVarron) a lew years ago, when 
it was for the molt part remaining in its^)ri , inal Hate. Milton, when he wrote Arcades, 
was Hill living vvitii his father at llurtoii, near CMlnbrokc, in the fame neighbourhood.J 

Uxbridge is a finall market town. In Leland’s time it coufilled of one long llrcet, 
built of tjmbcr. The church is only a chapel of cafe to Hillingdon, a proof it is not 
very ancient. Ii? Camden’s time it was lull of imus ; thole which it has at prefent are 
very indifleront, particularly, when wc confider its propinquity to London. It ^dves 

the title of carl, to lord Paget, wliofe ancellors had a feat, called Draytoiij^ in this 

• 

• Young’s SixW.tks JTour, p. Pt, Pa. 

hi hij Eilition of .N.iltiia’s Jiivciiik I’.iinr., p. 56. ^ 

;{; ThisiaUy i)i.rby iiflcrwiua, niaiucd loid cliuucdlo! r^Clton, for whoft foit, Jolift earl of Bridt^e- 
water, Milton wrote his Comus. - * 
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neighbourhood. We ftopt to dine at the priilcipal inn, the Crown, and afterwards 
entered the county of Bucks, purfuing the Oxford road about three miles. 

Far on our left hand lay Stoke Pogeis, which anciently belonged to the family of 
Pogcis, whofe heirefs in Edward Illd’s time niarrying lord Molines, he in the 5th of 
that king’s reign, obtained a licence to make a caitle of his manor-houfe here. From 
him it defcended to the lords HungcrforJ, and from them to the Haftings's, earls of 
Huntingdon. Edward Haftings, create / Qiieen Mary, lord Loughborough, was 
buried in the chapel here of his r .re«_.ion and many others of the Molines’s, Hun- 
gerfords, and Haftings’s, were oui' ' in th. ch. :h. Tliis inanfion feems afterwards 
to have belonged to lord 'uelK i 1.'io>'. The me‘her of Mr. Cray, the poet, had 
afmall houfein this parilh, and ii^re .iiat incor..p.ir I'j cnhis I'ront many days of the 
earlier part of his life. And the manficn lelbrt .iv ... J v ihc fccnc of that beau¬ 
tiful poem of his, called the Long Sici^, ./iiir’ v.pens t , .he following excellent 
defeription of this, and all f/ther feats of that 'gc. 

In Britain’s iflc no mattrr wlin- ■, 

An aiideiit pile of br"' 'aig Hands, 

The Muntiiij^-lons ata. Ia..il''ns there, 

Employed ti c ‘ t '.I Eairv 

To raif the ci ding’s ir t l -i'Tht, 

Each panin l "i atr'....M‘i)icnls cloathing, 

Vitll will.IcnM, 'l..t the 'ifcllt, 

And " j-ages th;,! ,,,i •( otl.iin;. 

Fnl! ofl wUlr.n the 1' "'c 

\V!Kn he . .id ht’ .1”., 11- , 

My iir; ve Lord kc' o. h ’ m ojjwls. 

'J’hc kal an ni. ■■ <1: c’1 before him. 

Hiihunty htavd, and iooe-llrin^rs jereen, 

His high-ei'own’d hat and ihtin ei. uhlet. 

Mov’d the flout heart of Engl.";'! .. 

Tlio’ I’opc and Spaniard comd not tronhle it. 

Lady Colftiam then rt fidcd here. I canno*’ bolp here oe-fervlng what facred grouno 
\\c were now upon. Milton refided long ct o in this tkighboiirliood before men¬ 
tioned. W aller lived at Bpaconsfield, as wc ii'aM pro. .dy have occafion to notice. 
Pope long dwelt no go f diftane-^* .re ■ Lri., . a’Bin'ield ig 'Wiiielfor Fore 11, aiul 
Sfoke Po'' it; was much Iw.j. -r’ed i y t lunl'nte, a'ld t'lc pathetic Gray. 1 inuft 
here ).r. ak e In the wor..t ol ■ .e of th'.-fe aiithors. 

*' I leem in. ■ u-rraeJ w.nlU . ■ rove', 

• ! I • ... ,/• 0 i!!. along till-gi ovc, 

'■ L I' ' d I loam from Pa ah: to iltade', 

1 y ^ta vcneralle in..dt.”f 

Wa now left the Oxford re/a , and took another through an agreeable valley and 
■xc'-'llll'nt road, on our way to Amerfliam. About live miles beydnd H.xbridge," at a 
liilancc on our left, v,v palled Hulih ode-park, the paternal fejt of the duke of Purt- 

* Hatton pre-feireef by QiieenXiizaheili tor his giacvfid pcifon, and fine dancinir. 

i Pope’s Wi.id.oi> roreH, verlc 2^51 
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of a-^jyiccfuWry, Tii|» had’^id l?een ehc feat of a faihily of 
^ much this county, fence reign of 

li th^ liwefs was mcnher pf'-^'Bulftrode Whitlocke,' one of 
'^a ifeatt well known, who after tli^;ivfepmtfon 
ed there in great retifemeiit, and died ay that ptwieiuly aS, 1675. 
a belonged to the infamous lord chajsc^lor Jeffreys, h^ wlio!^ at¬ 
tainder au the'tewdutton it fell to the cfowB, and thence cahic hy tgi^t to Williatn, 
the tffPortland, who came over from Holland with Williaifn llf; and died hero 

17^. Tlhience pafling on through the fame agreeable vallc-y we left Bcaconsfieltl ftill 
further on the left, made immortal by the b-nh *md refidence of Waller the poef^ wbofe 
faniily^ow continue there in opulence, anu by the prefent habitation of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, at Gregories, another houfe once belonging to the Wnllers. 

On our right we left Cheneys, formerly the feat of a family of thEf ftSme, of Very 
loM continuance in this country, but .afterwards the principal feat of the Ruffels, carls 
of Bedford, when they firft had footing in thefe parts, at the tinte they were raifed to 
the peerage, andun iraraenfe eftate, of church-land'?, in that hai'-cft of fortunes, the 
didolution eff monafteries. It ffill belongs to the fimily (who feeiu never 10 have been 
fquandereii) though Wobume Abbey, in Bedfordftiire, i. now their chief feat. 

Amerfbam is an ancient market-town, which fent members to parliament, as early as 
the reign of Edward I. Leland, in Henry VHIth’s tiifre, calls it pretty, and fays, it tfwn 
confifted of a ftreet well built with rimber. and had a market oh 4 'riday. It had be¬ 
longed to Stafford, duke of Buckingnam, and on his attainder feff td the king, and in 
this writer’s time was granted to lord Ruffcl; e place cannot now boaft cither of 
buildings or of populoufnefs. We flcpt a*- r^e Gr'fin, the beft houfe the place affords, 
but of indifferent accommodations. 'I'he next momnig we continued up the fathe de¬ 
lightful valley, and paffed Shardelces, in this parifh, the feat of Mr. Drake. This 
feat in 1431, belong-d to Henry Brudentil, efq. anceftor to the earls of Cardigitfiii^'fnd 
duke of Montague, &c. This, and the manor of Raahs, in this parifh, they thiipiued 
to poffefs for feveral generations, and were buried in a chapel appropriate to ihefe 
manors, of Amerfham-church4 particularly a»*Jfc»eland tmjntions, Edmund.Bt^Kienet], 
father of Sir Robert, chief jullice of the C.>n«Wc>n Bleas, 1520, ai»i| Pr6Ki^ Brudenell, 
his elder brother. Sir Robert bciiig a younger brother fettled at"^i§can,^^in North- 
amptonfflire,; the prefent feat of his d^deendant lord Bfudenell. The Drakes have been 
fettled at Shardeloes for about 150 } . ars at leaft*. old feat was a noble one, and 
remarkable for its fent gardens. The prefent Mr. Drake has rebuilt it in a manner 
much admired, but it (foes not feem to make a great figure from the road. The park 
and grounds are Nautiful; the gentle fwells of rich verdure crowned with groups of 
charming foKage, and the lawn idling gradually to the water’s fide, form the nioft 
pi^refque affemblage one can well conceive. The chanr'el of this water, whi<A is well 
formed by natur 4 for thepurpofe, only wants properly cleanfmg, to make the feene 
quite compleat. • The borough of Ametiham belongs to Mr. Drake, who, and his 
elde^ feai, tet the prefect members 5 tlte i^tronage of tl\p redory alfo belongs to him, 
whil^ is very valuabH^ I had almoft forgot to mention, that the parfoiiaips^u# ap¬ 
pears advantageoUfey on the hill above the town, the>,prefent incumb^ John 
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church, where an handfome monument and infcAption is ere&ed to his memory. Near 
Chi ton, is Wotton, the feat of the Grenvilles (now of Stowej at leaft from the time of 
Henry I. 

Clofe on oorleft from Ailelbury, we pafled Quarendon, the ancient refidence of the 
Lees, after wards.Earls of Lichfield, who took their fecond title from hence. They had 
a park here, with fine orchards in Leland’s time. As an inftance of the fertility of this 
vale, it is affirmed, that not long fince, the paflure of Beryfield, part of the eftate of 
l.ord Robert Lee, in tlie manor of Ouarendon, let for ioc/. a year ; and that the lord- 
Ihip of Creflow', confifling only of too acres, is let for the fame. We proceeded forward 
through a dreary country atid bad roads, leaving on our right, Wing, formerly a reli¬ 
gious houfe, and then granted to the Dormers, one of thofe families who rofe by the 
mifolution of religious houfes, though they have almoft ever fince continued papiils. It 
came as Eyihrop did, to Sir William Stanhope, who pulled down the feat here, which 
was built by Inigo Jones. Hence we arrived at Winflow, which King OfFa gave to the 
monaftery of St. Alban’s, in a council held at Venilam, 794. 

.From this place we paflld on towards Buckingham, leaving op our left, Middle 
Clayton, an houfe which the prefent Earl Verney (of an ancient family in this county\ 
built at an immenfe expence, there being a profufion of collly carve work in it. Fur¬ 
ther on is Addington, once the feat of the Bulbys : and fomeway on our right lay 
"Whaddon Hall, the habitation, in early times of the Giffords, hereditary keepers of 
Whaddon chafe; from whom it paffed to the Pigots, and they fold it to the l.ords Grey 
of Wilton, who lived before at Blechley, near adjoining. The laft Lord Grey forfeited 
it in the reign of James I. being one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed accomplices; it 
was then granted to the favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, of whofe fon Hr. 
Willis bought it, and from him it defeended to Brow'ne Willis, the antiquarian. We 
now proceeded through the fame unpleafant country to Buckingham. This fmall county 
town is fituated partly low and partly on the fide of an hill, and almofi furrounded by 
the river Oufe; but the church, which is a fine ftone building, (lands on a confiderable 
eminence, fo as to form an objc£l from Stowe gardens. About ten years ago the old 
church fell in, and this modern fabrick was erefted for 7000/. on the fpot where ori¬ 
ginally flood the caflle; for we read, that King Edward the Elder, about 918, fortified 
this town with a r.-.«npire and turrets on both fides the river, againft the incurfions of the 
Danes; and on a great mount was built a llrong caflle, formerly in the poiTeflion of 
Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, but lon^ fince deflroyed. , Yet this place feems to 
have been inconfiderable at the conquefl, as m the reign of Edward the Confeffor, ac¬ 
cording to Dooros-day book, it paid but for one hide, and had t6 burgeffi». A fire in 
1725, deflroyed great part of the town; but this misfortune was not the caufe of ano¬ 
ther phoenix rifing from its afhes; the flreets ;aid buildings are fltil irregular and bad. 
A handfome town hall has indeed been finifhed about four years. The manufacture of 
lace is yet flourifliing, as well as at Ailelbury, &c. but Newport is the principal feat of 
this art; which I imagined would have been much injured by the patent frame work, at 
Nottingham; flill the notable and induilrious find a good fubfiil^nce by it in;thefe 
parts. 

Ffof» the Cobham Arras, where we had bean, well-entertained, we proceeded to vifit 
Stowe, the noble ornament of (his place, and county, mollly indebtM to the tafle and. 
fpirit of the great Lord Cobham, and afterwards to the late Eark Temple his nephew. 
Stowe was fopmeriy part of theCpoffeffions of Ofeney Abbey, and belonged to the bifliop 
of that j>lace, when Henry Vlll. on the diffoiution, ereCled the abbey into a cathedral ^ 

but 
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but that capricious monaKh foon changing his mind» removed the foundadon to Chrifl* 
church; and Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth, having 
taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Oxford, granted this manor 
and eftate in .1590, to John Temple, Efqaire*, a gentleman of a very ancient family, 
feated at Temple-hall, in Eeicefterliiipe. A park of about 200 acres, was iiiclofed by 
his defccndant, Sir Peter Temple; whofe fon. Sir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt 
the manor houfe, and fettled 50/. a year on the vicarage ; which, in the hands of the 
abbots, had been very poorly endowed. This gentleman’s fon was ci'eated Baron Cob- 
ham, 1714, by George I. and in 17 8, Vifcouut Cobham, with a collateral remainder 
to hisfecond filter Hefter, wife of Richard Grenville, Efq. of Wotton, in this county. 
She, upon the death of Lord Cobham, S. P. .■ 749, fucceeded to thefe titles, and was 
created Countefs Temple a month after h('r brother’s death. Hence this family of 
Grenville, which had been of ancient (landing at Wotton, fucceeded to this manfion, 
eltateand title. But fhivS feems to have been hard upon Lord Cobham’s elded filler 
Mary, who was cut off from her hopes atiead, if not her right, for having married, without 
confent his 1 ordlhip’s chaplain, Dr. Weft, whofe birth could be no dKgrace to fuch an 
alliance, as he was a dofcciiJent of the noble family of Delawar. Nor was the iffue of 
this match lei's ronrpicuous by perfonal powers and accomplilhments, than by birth. 
Every body has heard of the able and the amiable poet, Gilbert Well, of whom Dr. 
Johnfon fays, “that a llrke of the pally, in 1735, brmight to the grave one of the few 
poets, to w hom the grave might be without its terrors ”t Lord Cobham was the perfon 
who.l^ out the lawns, who planted the groves, and erected the buildings. He feems 
to have cafed over the houfa, which his father built, and to have added the corridores, 
and the wings, fo as to form the Nortn Well, which is now) the old front. The grounds 
were then laid out with that regularity, which was, at that time, wonderfully admired. 
The buildings were moll of them feeu together j and as art was the cbara^lerillic of 
the gardens of thofe times, ?■ towc was then the delight of the age. Hence a prejudice 
has gone abroad, that it is formal and old falhioned} but this is ill founded. Stowe has 
altered with the times. And thefe grounds have undergone the reforming hand of 
B rowne, the great genius of modern gardening, who was firil brought up in the fervice 
of this family. Under his nurturing care the woods have grown (and are every day 
growing) to conceal and fofien the buildings. And as to architeflure, Wyatt, the 
genius of the prefent days, lias added, at the expence of the late Earl Temple, a new 
front to the fouth eait, with a fuperb fuite of apartments, in a ftile of beauty and mag¬ 
nificence, that can fcarcely be equalled in the kingdom. 

Our approach to the Jarge Corinthian arch, fituated on an eminence about half a mile 
from the houfe, gave us a full view of the garden front, or new facade finiflied by 
Wyatt. "We could here only admire this majellic pile, and its verdant furrounding 
beauties without being able to infpedl them minutely. The garden gates were now 
opened to us, and w'e walked the whole extent, near 400 acres, amidft groves and tern- 
pies, and uteandring llreams, that feemed like the vifionary enchantments created by 
the fancy of poets, “ Thopgh fome of the buildings (fays Walpole) particularly thofe 

• The Peerages fay that Peter Temple, the father of this John, wft the firft who fettled at Surwd, and 
this is afferted upon thf picture of Peur Temple, as printed in the Glides; perhaps, he might leafc it from 
the Crown. The account in the text is taken from Willis’s Hiftory l)f the Hundred of Buckingham, the 
heft authority. Upon ^esKaihof Vifeount Cobham S. P. the title of yaroiict went to a diliant collateral 
branch, who now enjoy it. | 

f Aihnhal Well was another fon, who married a daughter of Admiral Balchen. '*His tVIdow and one of 
liib fons, a captain iii the navy, mid the widow and iilue of anotherdoii, ^re now living in Londou. 
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of Vanbrugh and Gibbs, are £ir from beautiful, f’et the rich landTcdiies occafkmed hy 
the niultiplicity of temples and obeliiks, and the various that prefrnt th^nfelves* 

as we fhift our fituation, occafion furprize .^d pleafure,j fetoetimes recalling Albano’s 
landfcapes to our mind, and oftener to our fancy the, idqlatfous, and luxurious vales of 
Daphne and Tempe. It is juft to add, that the improvements made by lord Temple 
have profited of the prefent perfefl: ftyle of architefture and gardening. The temple of 
Concord and Viftory prefiding over fo noble a valley, the great arch defigned by Mr. T. 
Pitt, and a fmallcr in honour of Princefs Amelia, dUclofmg a wonderfully beautiful per- 
fpeftive ever the Elyfian fields to the Palladian bridge, and up to the caftle on tlie hill, 
are monuments of tafte, and feenet!, that I much queftion !f Tempie or DaphiUe exhi¬ 
bited.” 

Having viewed the principal • objefls and external beauties of this delightful place, in 
a round of between three and four hundred acres, we now approached the new front, and 
proceeded to infpeft its internal grandeur and decorations. A flight of 31 fleps, de- 
ligned in a mafterly manner, leads up to the grand portico of fix Corinthian pillars, the 
pediment is plain and handfome, and the whole of the centre building of exquifite woik- 
manfhip, wrought with various medallions and effigies. The pavillions too are no lefs 
confpicuous in beauty and ornament. In the receffes of the Loggia,' we obferved two 
very fine antiques, a Cybele and a Juno in white marble, the drapery exceedingly beau- 
tilul. We now entered the faloon, a raoft elegant oval, lighted by a central dome. Its 
dimenfions are 60 by 43, and 56. The ceiling is divided into a multiplicity of highly 
decorated compartments. The comice is of the Doric order; above is a magnificent 
alto-relievo, defigned and executed by Signior Valdr^, an artift brought here by the' Mar¬ 
quis. I'he cornice is fupported by 16 columns in Scaiola, reprefenting Sicilian jal'per, 
by Signor Bartoli, the luftre of which appears at prefent fuperior to real marble. The 
pavement is of fine MaflTa Carrara marble, cut in four feet fquares. This noble room 
j.s intended to be illuminated with fixteen magnificent cryftal lights, &c. which when quite 
complete will be moft fuperb. The hall defigned and painted by Kent, is in the old 
part, and the grand entrance of the north-weft front. Its dimenfions are 36 by a 2 and 
*6. The ceiling is adorned with a curious allegorical painting, in allufion to King Wil¬ 
liam’s gift of a regiment to Lord Cobham, at his entrance into the army. The other 
principal ornaments round the walls are eight antique marble bufts. On each fide the 
Hall are old apartments of dreffing and bed rooms, full of pidures, but not now fhewn. 
Thefe apartments lead to the circular Corridores, each of 27 Ionic columns, &c. We 
next vifited the chapel, which is fmall and inadequate to fo noble a place. The cedar 
wainftcoat, and a copy of the Holy Lamb, by Rubens, are the only things worth men¬ 
tioning. Adjacent to this we faw the intended library, a room of confiderable fize, 45 
by 25 and 20, at prefent little more than a flieH, but when finiihed, it no doubt will be 
worthy notice; from hence we were conduced to the Marchionefs’s dreffing room, 32 
by 26 and 19, nc.itly furniffied witli white damafk, befides a confiderable colleftion of 
paintings by various nnifters. Come of which are undoubted originds, particularly the 
portraits of the Protedor-Duke of Somerfet, and Lord Admiral Thorfias Seymour, his 
brother, faid to be the only one extant. We find feveral of her Ladyfliip’s own ad- 


* 1 had cartfnlly tranfctllwd moft ofj'.he hifctiptions that adorn thefe mimerous hiiiTdiiigs, with an inten¬ 
tion to infert thern. pariiculatly ihofe over the bufts on die Temple of Bn’tilh Worthies, as being well writ-., 
ten and worth piel'c ving ; but I •concluded fnice that they aic fuiliricntly known from the Guides which 
have been pubiilbrd, a%d I alfo found Snore origiiial matter afterwards ci owd upon iny pen, thiui one vo¬ 
lume could eai'ily coutKiu. 
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mlrabl^-perfonn^flces f i^iddons, in thecharader of the Tragic mufe fup. 

ported pity and bprtc% ia l^jp^ ftriking ; the original, by Sir Jolhua Reynolds, I faw 
in the rojal eXihibirion, land t^ titis a mofeexcellent copy. On the frame k the fn]. 
lowing irucription from Sbakefpear’s Henry V. 

Oh,! for,a miife of fire that would itfetnd 

The briglitcft lieaven of invention. 

TheGf^ville room, 3s by a6 and ip, green damalk, hung with a numerous coUedion 
of portraits of the Temple and Grenville families. Peter Temple, Anno 1560, John 
Temple, his Ton, founder of Stowe, Sir Thomas Temple, Bart. Hefter Sandys of Lati- 
mcr, in Bucks, his wife, who from four fons, and nine daughters, lived to fee 700 
defeettdants*. After a long feries, feveral of which arc by Cornelius Janfen, we come 
to'Sir Richard, fatKer^ of lord Cpbhstin j lord Vifeount Cobham, byVanloo; Mary, 
After to lord Cobharh, wife to Dr. Wts^and afterwards of Sir James Langham j the 
portraits of Richard Grenville and his vnre Hefter, the latter, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
Richard, Earl Temple; right honourable George Grenville, fecund fon, who was father 
to the Marquis of Buclangham; the honourable Thomas Grenville, captain of the De¬ 
fiance, 64. guns, wlio was killed in defence of his country, May 3d, 1747. 

Th^ tfilliard room, ‘ 29 and 26, and 19, hung with fine tapeilry from drawings of 
Teniers. Here are a few portraits ; the principal one of the Marquis de Vieuville, aui- 
balTador to Charles I. by Vandyke. A table ©f Giallo Antique. Chimney piece of 
Scaiola, made at Rome. Adjacent to this is. an excellent dining room, 4^ by 25, and 
19. The paintings, not numerous, ar^ Chrift riling from the tomb, by Tintoretto; a 
very fine piece of Sampfoh in the prifon at Gaza, but this not certain, finne call it an 
Italian ftory, by Rembrandt; four converfation pieces, by .Francefco Cippo; a view of 
the Tiber above Rome, unknown ; a curious marble,cheft found on the road to Ti- 
voli, and brought from Rome by the Marquis. Next, a drawing room, 31 by 25 
and 19, beautitul tapeftry of Dutch defigns, from Teniers. . Over the chimney, a cu¬ 
rious head of St. Peter inmofaic, ftniflted fo deceitfully, that the belt judges can fcarce 
tell how it is wrought; fome believe it paint, others, tapeftry, &c. The> mufic room, 
very magnifitOTt, 50 by 32 and 22. At each end are Scaiola pillars; a profufion of 
gilt, ana other ornaments executed by Signor Valdrc, with infinite tafte and genius. 
The general idea of his pencil, on the walls, is taken from the Loggia of Raphael at 
Rome. The ceiling reprefents, in beautiful colours, the dance of the Hours, the Sea- 
fons, and Aurora round the Sun, which forms the centre; Night retiring in her gloomy 
mantle under a cloud. The chimney piece is Roman ; the tables of fine Verde Antique. 
The effeft of the whole is uncommonly llriking and fuperb. We now palled through 
the faloon to the ftate apartments. The drawing room of the fame dimenfions as the laft 
deferibed. Furniture orange damalk. Among the principal paintings are; Hagar 
and Iftimaelj by Hetro dc Cortona; the Prodigal Son, by Guercino; Mofos burying 
the Egyptian, by jE^auffin} two landfcapes, by the lame; the burial of Chrift, by 
Baflan; a fine raiuifcape, fey Teniers; a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke; Holy 
Fumiiy, by Rubens; and an admirable pidure of Venus, b)f I'itian; which was brought 
from the colledion ^Gavin Hamilton, at Rome. The Italian chimney-piece, glafles, 
and other fiirmturu and ornaments, are rich and beaufiful. The ftate gallery, 70 by 
35 and 22, difplays an equal lhare of magnificence and f|lendor; chimney pieces of 

* FuUer'a WwibieB. 
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Sienna marble; two fine marble tables of Nero Ant^vi^vt^fefdUng xfimch. |ikiii 3 
€4; and the walls bung with curious tapeftry, r^refimfteip||^ri«iin^^ 
chus, Venus, Mars, and Diana. Itere a|;|| alfo four eotbl^iiiy^l lU Clare-c^ 

fcure. The chairs, window.curtain8, are ef blue filk drelling 

room contains a good portrait orthe late field Marlhal, Viicounc Gc^l^^lby Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller} two fine pi£tum of a Bur^mafter and his wife, Vah-ht^ ; and a bead 
unknown, by C. Janfen. The ftate bed room, is 50 bv 35 and t8, hung with crimfon 
dautalk, and richly gilt and carved. The clofets are highly ornament^ and*^«ptidn, 
amongfi other piflures, a St. 1 rancis, by Corregio; offenng of the Magi, by Paul Ve- 
*ronere; a candle light piece, by Scbalken j| and a valuable pi£hire of La Belle F«rro- 
niere, miftrefs to Vrancis I. of France, by Leonardi da Vinci, 

Fjom hence we proceeded through Middleton Stoney in our way to Woodftpck. 
The country hereabouts is very uninterefting, and the roads intolerably bad. About 
four miles from Middleton, we faw on our a h||idrome built houfe, encircled in fine 
groves, the feat of Mr. Firmer, and called.Terfm^. From this finall place where we 
dined, the evening grew dark and the obje'£b around became obfcured„ however we hod 
time to obferve about four miles beyond Middleton, the feat and park ofLoH^Jerfey, 
and three miles farther, on our left Kirtlington-houfe, fituated inan exifQfive park, the 
feat of Sir Htnry Watkin Dalhwood, Bart. From hence we found the road very intri¬ 
cate, and after many difficulties, gladly arrived at the Bear Inn, Woodfiock, This finall 
town has a neat church, newly tJlIytihed with an elegant fione tpwer^ thehoures are 
mbfily of the fame materials, and inntr excellent. The inhabitaars much employeil 
in the glove and ft eel bufinefs, the latter of which is here brought, to the higheft perfec¬ 
tion, by a brilliancy of polilh peculiar to this place, which,upwes its original to an inge¬ 
nious watch-maker, who firft eftablilhed it here about feventy years ago. Woodftock 
park feemsto have been a royal feat, ever fince the days of King Alfred, who is faidto 
have tranflated Boethius de Confolatione Philofophisc here. King Etheldred held an af* 
fembly of.the ^Kttes, and enafted feveral laws here. Henry I was fond pf this palace, 
to which he titade additions, kndenclofed the park, faid to have'beert the firftin England 
with a (lone waH. But Dobmfday bools; proves parks to have exilied at the time of its 
compilation. It is probable therefore was the firft time, fuch a mode of enclofure 
was ufed. Henry II. had his chief refidence here, and built his miftrefs, the fair Rofa- 
mond, an heufe in the park, and to fecure her from the jealoufy of his Queen, encom-> 
pafled it with a labyrinth fo iiftricate, that none mi^ht find her, * except fuch as had 
received the due from her.* Yet even in Camden's time there were no remains of the 
labyrinth. At this palace Edmund, fecond fon of Edward I- (afterwards Eari^f Kent), 
and Thomas 3d fon of Edward III. (created dukh'dif Gloucefter} were,.both bom, and 
both were thence furnamed of Woodftock; Hen the Princefs Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, was fome time kept a prifoner, and not in the beift apartments. She was brought 
from the tower hither under the condu^ nf Sm^H^tT ^edingfidd* As (he pafied, the 
pet^e rejoiced and the bells rung ) but this fo her he^r, tbstf the 

rinf^ in the ftocks. This raifed fuch fiifpicions in that ihe faid to her 

* 'Yet this Ktieat is faid not to have Srailed her. TbcQwecn difeovered it sad ufcdhcrlbylie^y, ihe 
did not lone fotriTc it. She had arW tomb at GodAow, a village naur Oxford, of 

that Hunowjiwi* this itifcriptipn. 

. ( 

Hie ja<et in tumhi rofa mandi, non rofa tnunda. 

Non redoktt^cd olct, tedolere fokt.—- 

- • 
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friends, “As a fliccp lo the flau^ihter, fo am 1 led ** She was kept iinirr a "enrd ot 
foldiers night and day; and a fire happening between the lluor ot her chanilier. :r.i J t!ie 
ceiling of the room be’ow, (fulpecteJ purpoiely) the had infallibly peritlv J, i.a ! r;. : 
foincbody pulled up the boards and quenched the flames. Here one day hiOAing pen* 


that milk-maid than al’rinccrs.” i'Vom hcnceibrtii this palace continued iii the crown, 
and Fuller in his Worthies (publilheJ lince the reilorafion) calls it a fair buildin?,. 
However it was then in its wane, and by a print of it in Oacc ii Elizabeth’s progn lies 
from a drawing in the beginning ot this century, it appears there v ere at il.at doie Inii: 
inconfiderable remains. Afterwards Ouecn Anne, with the concur!t iiee ol I'ai iisio^ ni, 
granted all the intcrelt of the crown in the honor and manor ot \i/ood!io'rk, and hun- 
i'ed of Wotton to John, Duke of Marlborough and his heirs, ar; a revvai d of his eiiiinent 
and unparalleled ferviccs in gaining, by Ins courage and conduct, divers victories over the 
French and Bavarian army at Shellenbefge, and other places ; bur more elpecially at 
Blenheim, by which the Frontiers of Holland were teeured, and Lnglatidand the itin- 
pire refeued from immediate ruin. 

The new palace of Blenheim, which is not only the boatl and ornament of this place, 
but the whole kingdom at large, is a vaft and magnificent pile, railed at the public ex¬ 
penditure of 7oo,cool, You enter the park through a fpacious (ioriuthian arch, at 
about too yards from which is the moll beautiful view of the whole; the heavinel’s of 
the buildings is here greatly diminillied by a fide view, and the iinnu nfe expnnfe of water, 
Rialto Bridge, its deeply fwelling banks, park, See. arc fecn in all pollible variety of 
order, as the genius of tlie immortal Brown could bell didate. Vanbrugh was the ar- 
chited, whole buildings arc in general ponderoufly heavy, and by tome elteemed monu¬ 
ments of the vilcll talle. However this may be critically juft, we cannot but obl'erve 
this princely fabric with fublimc veneration. The front is about 348 feet in extent, and 
highly ornamented. The common entrance at the eatl gate, over which is a refervoii: 
of 500 hogtheads of water to fupply the houfe, led us into the firtt quadrangle ofolliccs, 
from whence we proceeded into the area, and through the fuperb portico to tlu* hall; 
this mofl; magnificent room is 67 feet high, 60 long, and of a proportionable breadtit. 
I’hc ceiling is painted by Sir James Thoniliil!, and reprefents victory crowning the great 
Duke, and pointing to the battle of Blenheim. Saloon'is 60 high, by about 50 and .! c; 
here is a great difplay of magnificence, the lower part lined'with marble, the walls de- 
pided by La Guerre, reprefenting different nations in their various baliiis. I'iie ex iling 
he has adorned with another emblematic compliment to the noble Duke. 1 ' i ,'ir of tlie 
faloon, is the ftate drawing room, excellent fize, and hung with tapeiiry, j v (i.-ck iiMag 
fonie of the Duke’s battles. Principal paintings; the adoration of the Shepherds, aod 
the otfering of the Magi, by Lucca Giordano ; a Madona and child, and holy thini/}, by 
Nic. Pouliia : alfo a maftcrly pRlure, by Rubens, of Meleager and Atlanta : a pi.i-'niit. of 
the Duchefs, by *Romney, Another drawingroom, with ruce iitie lanediy of the 
Duke’s march to, and fiege of, Bocatoch. '1 lircc ok! pa!;;ti;\ga liy fiLnoole, ^c. aud a 
portrait of the prefent Duke, by Romney. State bed-clunnlver ; over the lioors, two 
pieces of flilUlife, b'y Maltezc ; a portrait of Faiward 6th,Iby 1 lolbeiu ; but the molt ca¬ 
pital, is Seneca bleeding to death, by Lucca Giordtino ; tii.-, i,'. much lels, and the figures 
not fo numerous, or line as that at Biirlei;',h. After paiil:!g this inferior fvjie of apart¬ 
ments, we were next futklcnly furprized with the mult inngtiiiicciit library, 183 leet by 
32 and 40; this was originally a gallery tor pahiiiugs, and ilti! coraaius many good por- 
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traits, moHIy of the family; the marble workmanfliip is highly fiiiifl-jed, and the ftirc- 
cocd ceiling of the richelt defigns. At one end is a fiiperb ftatue of Queen Anne, by 
Kyfl)rack. Tlie late Duke furniflied it with lord Sunderland, his father’s noble collec¬ 
tion of books, which confifls of 24,000 volumes, allowed to be the bell private collec¬ 
tion in England. Eroin thefe windows you have a charming profped of the winding 
fwells to the water, and of the groves on the oppofuc hill, lienee wc were conduced 
to the chapel in one of the wings, which is very handfome, fpacious, and lofty. The 
monument to the memory of the old Duke and Duchefs, is a molt fuperb piece of fculp- 
turc, by Kylbrack ; they are rcprefentcd with their two fons who died young, asfup- 
poricd by Fame and lliltory. The altar piece is our Saviour taken from the crofs, by Jor- 
daens of Antwerp. Returning to the faloon, wc next entered the dining room, of mo¬ 
derate dimenfionK ; the principal paintings are a capital landfcape, by Claud Lorrain ; 
Lot and his two daughters, Venus and Adonis, both prefents from the Emperor, by Ru¬ 
bens ; a capital piece of cattle and figures, by Caftiglione; portrait of Queen Anne, 
whilll Princefs of Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; a group of the Duke and Duchefs, 
and children, by Sir Jolliua Reynolds. Winter drawing room ; Goblins tapcltry re- 
prefenting the Cardinal Virtues. An excellent portrait of Mary, Duchefs of Richmond, 
by Vandyke ; lord Strafford and his fecretary, by the fame; this is fimilar to one I have 
fecn at VTentworth houfe in Yorkfhire, but infinitely inferior, it cannot furely be difputed 
which is the original. Mr. Walpole efteems that the chef d' muvre of Vandyke ; and 
fays, “ I can forgive him any iniipid portraits of perhaps infipid people, when he fliowed 
himfelf capable of conceiving and tranfmitting the idea of the greateff man of the age.” 
T'wo of King Charles’s beauties, Mrs. Killigrew and Morton, by ilitto. Blue dreiling 
room: this contains a confiderable colleftion of good paintings. The principal in the 
tipper row, Ifaac blelling Jacob, and the woman taken in adultery, by Rembrandt; Ca¬ 
therine de Medicis, by Rubens} Time clipping Cupid’s wings, by Vandyke; our Sa¬ 
viour and St. John, by Carlo Dolce ; an Aflronomer and his fiunily, by Doblbn ; por¬ 
trait of William, Marquis of Blandford, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Under row: our Sa¬ 
viour and the Virgin in the clouds, and an holy family, by Hannibal and Ludovico Car- 
racoi; a Dutch family, by Oftade j two landfcapes, by Gafpar * Pouflin ; two more by 
Vandcr Neer and Woovermansj Dorothy Countefs of Sunderland, by Vandyke. 
Summer drawing room, or grand cabinet, richly decorated with pictures. Here are 
repofited the greateff; efforts of the pencil of Rubens. The Roman charity; the offer¬ 
ing of the Magi j the flight into Egypt; Andromeda chained to the rock; Lot’x depar¬ 
ture out of Sodom; the portrait of Paracelfus, and his own head kc, &c.; a fine Mag¬ 
dalen, by Carlo Dolce; a holy family, by Ludovjco Carracci j* our Saviour blefling the 
children, cilcemed capital, by Vandyke ; Pope Gregory, and a female Martyr holding 
a palm branch, by Titian ; Raphael’s miftrefs, Dorothea, by himfelf. 

'I'hus gratified with infpeftmg this internal magnificence, we departed without being 
able to fee much of the external beauties of the park and pleafure grounds; which in, 
fine weather afford infinite pleafure, but a torrent of (howers deprived us of this further 
enjoyment. The former is 11 miles round, and contains ^,500 acres, with 2000 head 
ol’dcer j the water of Z50 seres, and its fine fwelling banks were dilpofed by the great 

* “ The Diiclitfs of Marlboroum gave any price for his piftnres; they are the firft ornaments of Blen¬ 
heim, but have fuffered by negle^, mere arc fixtcen pieces by this matter, tlic hfift are his own pottrait, with 
his wife and child, the oifetiiig of (le Magi, and the Roman charity."! 

! Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintess, vol, 2d. p. 144. 
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Mr. Browne. The fpan of the arch of the Rialto bridge is tot feet, but this extenfive 
appearance is much obfcured by the fullnefs of the water. On the vaft obeliik, which 
is 130 feet high, the grant of the crown, and fcrvicesof the Duke, are fully dilplayed by 
a long infeription written by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace’s chaplain, and was af¬ 
terwards Bifliop of Chichefter. 

Woodftock is among the places which contend for the honor of the birth of Chaucer. 
Of his refidence here, in a fquare ftone houfe, near the park gate, there is no doubt. 
This great genius, the father of Englilh poetry, was born (moll probably of honorable 
parents, though this is not certain) in 1328, 2. of Edward III. lie was educated both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and then ftudied the law in the middle temple, thence he 
went to court, and became the King’s Page, and wasS taken under the patronage of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaftcr, whole intereft he never alter forfook. Indeed a dolor 
tie afterwards took place ; he married about >360 Philippa, filter of Catherine Swin- 
ford, lirlt the miflrefs and afterwards the wife of his patron ; and the ancellrefs from 
whom Henry Vil. derived his title to the crown. During the greater part of his life 
he enjoyed many rich and honorable employments, and his income is faid to have been 
at onetime vooo\. per annum, alargeellate in thofc days. He refided much, particu¬ 
larly while the court was here, at this fpot. When difengaged from public bufinefs his 
time was entirely fpent in lludying and walking. The park here was the fcenc of his 
moll: fav^orite wanderings, and many of the rural deferiptions in his poems arc taken 
from hence.* In the poem called the Cuckowe t and Nightingale, the defeription of 
the morning walk is e.xaftly what may be traced from his houfe, through part of the 
park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blenheim houfe, as certainly as wo 
may alfcrt that Maples inflead of Phyllereas were the ornaments round the bower, which 
place he likewife defcrlbes in his dream, as a w'hitecalUc handing upon an hill, thefccne 
in that poem being laid in Woodhock park. Thus has the country hereabouts be¬ 
come confccrated in his poems, and to all who fi-cl the genuine force of poetry, a 
clalhck ground. About two years before him, died his kind patron the Duke of Lau- 
calter, and this fo deeply alfctied him, that he could no longer bear this place, the fceiie 
of his former happinefs, but retired to Dimnington caftle § by Newbury, in Berklhire ; 
in the folitude of which fweet retreat he indulged his contemplations, till (Jetober 25, 
1400 ; when, at the age of 72, he departed quietly to his grave. Sir 'fhomas Chau¬ 
cer, Knt. his foil and heir, was Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in the reign of Henry 
IV. and in many other honourable ollices, and left a'daughter, and heir Alice, who 
carried the caftle of Dimnington, Ewelmc Palace (by Bem’bn) in this county, and other 
large ellates to William De la Pole,^Earl, and afterwartls Duke of SuiVolk, whole fon, 
by mixing with the blood royal, was the real author of the deftruflion of the family in 
the perfon of the grandfon, beheaded by Henry Vill. 1513. The eftates were for¬ 
feited to the Crown. Ewclmc became a palace to our Kings. Moll of the reft were 
granted to Charles Brandon, created Duke of Sulfolk. 

* See Chaucer’s iffel'n the liiographia, aiul other books. 

f Ver. 50 By, .... . -i 

>\ Diiiiniiij'tou CalUe lies half .a mile to the rigl\t of fiiiiiili.iinhiiKl. a In the pnik war. an nhl or^, cal!. '! 
Chaucer’s oak, uiulef which lit? isi t.iul to liavt I'niiijjol. il many ol hS pncins. Hire ait(rwarJ;. the 
Cliaths Brandon, Duke of Snllo^k, (l!ie favoiile of IJeiny VlH.lwlio in:niii-d that hiiughly tnon ii(!i'-. 
voiingcH filler,) nuich refuled. In the rebellion it iva. a oairifon f'lr Ck,tries 1. un.'ler the valiant .'-ir }■)'. > 
Boys. Tiie King lay liere one iiinht. At ini lenl tlieie. i- remaining only a bal^erti! gjttcway with l.u) 
t'jwcrs, ni)il fome iuiull pint of the fcatlereil walls, choked witli hrainble^;, and ovcnuii wi;h Ivy. 
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In the evening we proceeded to Oxford, that facrcd feat of the Miifcs ; the antiquity 
and particulars of which I fliall not here pretend to dercribo ; the two Dniverhties are 
places fo well known, and fo full of matter for contemplation and del'eription, that 
nothing lefs than a feparate work can give an account adequate to their refpeftive 
tnen'ts. I fliall thcrelore jjaii? this place over in filont veneration, and only infert a few 
common obfervations on rectnt improvements in liiai noble city, and its neighbouring 
bc-autics. Bofides the wonderful improvements that have been made, within a few 
years, by widening the iireets. paving, &c. the new county goal does great credit to 
the fpirit of the place, and when fmilhed will be one of the Itrongf'll and belt in the 
kingdom. Its fituaiion is e.djaeent to the old callle, and encompalled by a inalTy Itone 
wall, which we enter at a large tower and gate-way, over which is to be the platlo;-ni 
for executions. In the centre of this fpacious area, (lands the governor’s houfe, 
whence ho can overlook the w hole of the.- buildin/rs under his care. '1 iic principal one 
for felons is divided info Go cells, eight feet l)y level), as (trong as iron and (lone can 
make them. The two Icfh r hri.lewclls contain 20 each, and are almolt finifhed. '1 he 
old cadle is to remain as it wa.s, Co that tin- whole g;roup which is ot thatllylc of archi- 
tefture, will have a iiolde appearance, d here is alio a city prirc-n now builditig upon 
the fame plan. 

As Nunc'ham, tlic feat of the c-arl of Harcouit, is a place fo gcnt'!'.iil> :.;;ned, we 
could Jiot omit viiiting it. Tiiis eflate formerly bekmged to tiie (lourtnay.s ol Devon- 
Ihire, and is called to ih.is dav Nuneham Courtnay. At.er palling through feveral 
hands, it was fold in Oilver Oomwell’s time, to j ihn Robinfon, ol London, mer¬ 
chant, (ancellor to Sir Clcorge Robinfon, bart.) from whofe lainlly it came by an 
heirels to David Lari of Wemvs ; of whom it was purchafed in 1710, by Simon, lirlt 
lord Ilarcourt, lord itigh chancell r ofLnghmd. lie was I’on and heir ot Sir Philip 
llarcourt, knt. (member for Dxfordlhire, 1681) feated at Stanton Ilarcourt in this 
county, (a munifio.n now fold, l-ut Hill the burial place of the family') where his an- 
celtors had refided ever laice they married the heirefs of Richard de Camville, in the 
reign of Richard I. w iio brought them this feat. 'I’hey have been very famous here; 
one of them a knight oftlu- garter ; have married nobly ; and have never been beneath 
the degree of knighthuoel. * The profent houfe at Nuuel)rtm was built by tlie late carl. 
It is fituated about fix miles from O.xlord, and IiiU a one leom the Henley road, on 
the fide o) a rich hill, and encompalled with an extenfive park well wooded, the foftly 
liowiTig Ifis incandririg at a proper diltance in the meadows below'. A fweeter fituaiion 
could Icaree be found for fuel) a ja'cee of architedure, nor a I'pot fo much endowed l)y 
leuure, or as w ell laid out by Brow'n ; “ here are ffcnes worthy* of the bold pencil of 
ilubens, or to be fubjecls for the tranquil funfhincs of Claud Lorrain.”! '1 lie common 
approach rives ;:n idea of nothing more than a' fmall plain gentleman’s leat, and the 
inipeCtion of the firll apartments confirms this impreflion, but we were afterwards 
picafmgl) deceived. The furniture is modly elegant, and the rooms adorned with 
many capital paintings, i’aliing throueh the ball, which is llrongly.arched as a fecu- 
riiy againll fire, in w'hich are fume antique Hatues, we afeended linf circular geome- 
ti iral^ llair-cafe, and entered ivhuall room called the faloon, in which are feveral good 
paintings, Sufanna and the ekk-rs, by Hannibal Carracci; the Nativity, by Pietro da 
ihetri; feveral portraits, by VailLlyke ; two Beggar Boys, by Murillio.* Anti-chamber, 
ftiiall, but ornamented with tj'ilfcrable pictures. From hence, by a narrow circular 

« Tlie mother of lord charitiUor H-iicourt was Auiie, daughter of Sir William Waller (the parliameiit 
geticial) of Ollctlry p'dik, Ijctoic dcfcrihVd. 

f Walpolt's Aavedotfo ol J’aiuieis, vol. 2d. p. i.jj. / 
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p.afTage to the librar)% which is adorned in a ploafing itylc with heads of the poets, S:c. 
Rowe and Pope, by Kncller; Philips, by Ryley ; Prior, by old Dahl^ Shakcipear, 
Rotiireaii, Beaumont, Addifon, Mal’on, Sir Walter Raleigh, Horace Walpole, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, &c. Dining-room, very handl'ume; 
its dinicnfions -^3 by 24 and 18. Here are I'ome excellent paintings ; tlie principal, 
Dlyllcs and Naufica, by Salvator Rofa ; a large landfcape with figures and cattle, verv 
beautiful, by Cuyp ; four ruins of Rome, by J\irolo Panini ; dead "ame atid dogs, by- 
Snyders ; two fruit pieces, by Michael Angdo Clampidnglio ; laiuH'capes by G. Poudin 
and Ruyfdaal, Oclagon drawing room, 30 by 24 and 18, and fupcrbly furniflied aiul 
gilt, kc. with no inconfiderable lhare of pictures; two Madonas, bv Guido and Bar- 
rocci, both cfteemecl beautiful; Clhrifl creuvned with thorns, by Voroiu.fe; St. John 
preaching in the wildcrnefs, by /Jliano ; Mofes fweetning the; waters of' Meribah, 
highly coloured, by Nicolo Pouffin ; land/cape l>y Gafpar K)u(Iin, SiC. Great draw- 
ing-rooin, 49 by 24 and 18, St. Margaret, whole length, and highly preferved, by 
Titian ; from the collection of Charles 1 . l*’our no!)le lanclfcapes, the fubject hunting 
the boar, Italian Banditti, Diana and nymphs, and other figures, (i'ome of them by 
'IVnicrs,) by Van Artois; two leffer beautiful ones, by Gafpar Pouflln, and figures by 
Nicolo ; a charming Cuyp ; a moon-]i(,d'.t on tlie water, very perieer, by' Vaiuler 
Neer; a landfcape by Claud I.orrain; a beautiful landfcape, a cart ov ei-uirning in a 
rocky country, by moonlight, by Rubens ; t!ii.s is well known by Boli'vraert’s in uits ;* 
An entertainment on the Texel with Jilngiifli and Dutch yatchts, an admireil Van- 
dervclde, lefler lamlfcapes, by Woof ton, kc. Another circular pafiage led us to the 
date bed-room, hung witli velvet, and many valuable old family portraits; alfo the 
King and Oucon, by (iainniorougli. Two drefling rooms full of various paintings. 
Amongfl; the relf, a portrait of Giles Bruges, third lord {"ihaiidos (who ilied 1 , 

the drefs remarkable, apparently Spanifli, the cloke of black velvet, with fiivxr 'urna- 
inents. 

We now walked to view the fxlernal b'eaufies of the place, which muO excite pecu ¬ 
liar admiration in the mind of every bdioldcr; the park is about fix miles rmind, and 
the pleafure grounds, includir:g tlie garden, contain near 60 acre-. Arcctiding tii.? 
liill towards the church, you have an exquiiite view to Abingdon, and (Jther p.u-ls of 
Berkihire. ’J'he grand fw cep ot wooc!.s, ami the riverlfis are charming features in ih .■!; 
feene. B-ayond the cliapcl, the profpeift breaks Hill more enchanfiiigly tlirough a villa 
to the north, up the Ifis to the llately t<>wers of Oxford “ bofomed high in tufted trees.” 
Such was our view from the windows of the houle, biu'here the fore ground gives 
great graiulcur and birtilnei's. In front of this avenue lliuuls the pe culiarly fo.-;ued 
church of nne flone, in imitation of a Roman temple; this as oivcted bv a kite lord, 
founder of the houte, 1 764. In front are fix large jiillars. fupportiug a })iain pediment, 
and from the top riles a lofty dome. Ihe infide is extremely neat; over tiie pariCi 
door aren.ames of thofe who have gained the annual prize of merii, from an iiiftiiutiori 
made by hislordfliip feven years ago. This is determined by tlie vui. s of tlie parifh. 
innersin favour liiCthe mott fober and honelt candidate. A very laudable iuditiuion, 
and worthy of univerfal imitation. Over the altar is a jtavitir.g of the good Sam;>aian, 
by Mafon, the poet. In the garden is an excellent r/nlervatory, open hi lumtncr, 

5 , 

l l>r noblctl and largcft landfcape of Rubens, is in the royal c |lle;iii<)n. It exhibits an almod bird’s 
eye view of an exteiilive country, with Inch uiallcrly elcarnefs and in’sHi^jcncc, as to contain in iifeli a!o;'e 
a A bool for painters id landfcapc.”-|- ’ * 

-j- Walpolea’s Anecdotes, voh id- p. 143 and 6, • ’ 
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nncl covered in the winter feafon. On the margin of the walks are placed various 
buildings and bulls, inl’cribed with verfes from many of our favourite poets, but too 
numerous to be inferted in this defeription. I {hall only obferve, in the words of 
Milton, 

■ . - --“ Here univerfal Pan, 

“ Knit with ll>c Gr.ices. and the hours in dance, 

“ Leads on th' eternal fpring.” 

Infinitely delighted wdth this cxcurfion, wc returned by the village of Nuncham, 
which confifts of about twent y neat houfes, at equal diltances on the road ; thefe are 
divitled into two feparatc dwellings, fo that forty families may here, by this liberal 
affidance of his lordfliip, enjoy the comfort? of uulultry under a wholefome roof, who 
otherw'ife might have been doomed to linger out their days in the fdthy hut of poverty. 
As wc approached the Univerfity, its towers and richly lhaded groves again won our 
admiration and aftonifhment. From this road the effedl of the whole is indifputably 
the molt flriking, and may challenge the univerfe to (hew its equal- 

Sec ! Oxford lifts her head fnblimc, 

Mujellic in the inois ol lime ; 

Nor wants there Grxeia’s better part, 

’Mid the proud piles of ancient art ; 

Nor decent Doric to difpcnfe 
New charms ’mid old magnificence ; 

And licre and there foft Corinth weaves 
H er doedsl coronet ol leaves ; 

While as with rival pride, her towers invade the fley.”* 

Augufl 31. After a night of much rain ; we crolTed the river into Bcrkfliiro, to 
vtfit trie adjacent market town of Abingdon. ’I’he intermediate hills are very bcautilul 
and aiiord feveral pleafmg views, d'hofe noble fons of the foreft, the widely fpreading 
oaks, form an agreeable lhade of confulerable length ; at the further extremity, as we 
began to defeend into the Hat again, wc faw, at a fmall dillance on our left, Radley, 
u confiderable modern edifice, belonging to Sir James Slouehoufe. I.eland mentions, 
there was a park there belonging to Abingdon Abbey, which was deltroyed becaufe 
the fcholars of Oxford much reforted there to hunt. The fame liberty ot fporiing is 
Hill taken by the Univerfity^ to the great annoyance of the owner of this place. Be¬ 
yond, acrofs the vale, lord Ilarcourt’s fweet place called to mind thole charming 
icenesof the preceding day. We now approached the principal ohject td'our exciir- 
bon, and received a moll terrible imprefiiou at the entrance from this road ; a narrow 
lane, unw'orthy the name of a Itrcct, made too almofl impaflable by the confines ol 
dirt and w'atcr. 'J he market-place, however, improved our idea of the town, though 
it has little more to boall than a fpacious market-houfe, over which is a good hall lor 
public bufmefs. 'fhis is certainly a building that may claim pre-eminence jover thole 
ol moll towns of like fize and confequeiice, nay, lb luperior is it toxli^ general Itrudiiro 
ol'tbejjdace, that it feenis as/hough brought there by millake. If we fearch into the 
annals of antiquity, we fliall this town of much greater confcqucncc than at prefent, 
deriving its name and chief glJry from its abbey, founded by one rieiri or F.anus, a 
noble .'-axon, nephew to Ciil'ar kiiig of the Well Saxons, about C75. According to 
J.oJanJ, the-abbey was firll oegun at Baglcy wood, thole noble lhades we delcribed 
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about two miles from hence; but the foundations and the works (fays he) th. rc prof- 
percd not ; whercMjpon it was tranflated to Seiikelham and there finiihed chiefly at the 
ctdts of King Cifi'a, who was himfelf afterwards buried there. And from this abbey 
being btiiit it changed its name to Abingdon. In old times (continues Leland) mnnv 
of flic villages about Abingdon had but chapels of cafe, and this abbey was their mother 
church, where thev buried. Amongil the reft the famous Geoftery of Monmouth 
had his monument here. This abbey, which was one of the fined and richeft in Eng¬ 
land, had not flourilhed long, ere it was demoli/hed by the violent fury of the Danes. 
Yet it foon after recovered irl'elf through the liberality of King Edgar, and afterwards 
by theinduftry of the Norman abbots it grew to fuch magnilicence, as to ftand in com¬ 
petition with any in Britain. “ It was in ancient times called Sheoverfliam, a famous 
city, goodly to behold, full of riches, encompafled with very fruitful fields, green 
meadows, Ipacious paftures, and flocks of cattle abounding w-ith milk. Here the king 
kept his court; hither the people reforted, while confultations w'ere depending about 
the greateft and mod weighty affairs of the kingdom.’’ Two fynods are fuppofed to 
have been held here, one in 742, and the other in 822. Leland fays the rents of 
this abbey were almoft 2,oool. a year. Though this town had its dcpendancc for a 
longtime on the abbey, yet fince 1416, when King Elcnry Y. built bridges over the 
Oufe (as appears by a diflich in a window of St. Helen’s church there) and turned the 
high road hither, for a fliorter cut; it became much frequented, having a mayor and 
corporation, &c. and much enriched itfelf by making great quantities of malt; as it 
dill does, fending the chief in barges to London by the river. It gives title of earl to 
the right honourable Willoughby Bertie, which was firft conferred upon his anccdor 
James lord Norris of Rycote, 1682, '^4th of Charles II. 

September i ft, as before, cloudy and unfettled, but made foft and plcafant by in¬ 
tervening finidiine. Being delayed beyond our expeftalion, at a time too when the 
IJiiiverfity could afford little or no focicty, and the whole town looked dull in the midd 
of a long recefs from bulinefs and gaiety ; thus circuinftancod wc were glad to find any 
object w(jrthy attention, that might afl'ord us an hour’s ufeful entertainment. To this 
intent we directed our courfe along the Gloucefter road to Einfliam; the meadows 
we palled through are exceedingly plcafant and extenfive, where we croifed fix or feven 
excellent done bridges, throwmover the rivulets, which rcfreflxwith their cool dreams 
the growing herbage ; ami from the fummit of the vaft hill beyond we had a fine 
profpeflt over the four adjoining countie.s. The back'front of Blenheim, and the ftately 
obclifk in the park, are great additions to this feenery ; 1)ut they appear lefs to their 
own advantage from tfiis point of view. A little on our right we faw Wirham, an old 
monaftick-looking edifice, belonging to lord Abingdon ; and as we appruacli the village 
of Einfham, this earl has erefted a fait done bridge of fix arches, in the place of a 
ferry, alfo a large fqiiare houfe, intended for an inn, but never yet inhabiteil: the 
Ibrmcr pays a very profitable toll, but the latter is likely to continue an incumbrance to 
its owner. Einfliam (according to Camden) was formerly a royal vill, which Cuth- 
wulph, the Saxf 5 Q*^fir(t -took from the conquered Britains. Elliclmar, a nobleman, 
adorned it with a monadery, which King Ethelred coi^rnied in 1005, and *|^igucd 
the privilege of liberty, with the fign of the Holy Ci^s.” After the difl'olufion this 
religious houfe was turned into a private feat, which Belonged to the carls of Derby. 
From Henry, third* earl, it came to his third fon, Su E^lvvard, who was buried here 
1609, S. P. and was fucceeded in his edate by his nc[*ew. Sir Edjvard Stanley, k. b. 
one of whole co-heirs was the famous Venetj.^ the wile of ilir Kcnchu Digby, of whole 
beauty and other accomplillmients, fo giuclrhiis been* laid. 

* ^ September 
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iS( [)fember 3:'. ^Favoured with every charm that tlie feafon would allow', we left awhile 
ihel’e reverend icenes, grown iikfome and uiiedifying by repetition, to take another 
Ihort furvey of the country, and to enjoy the refrefliing influence of fouthern breezes. 
Uy 1 lecKiington hill, which takes its name from a finall village beyond, we diretled our 
coui le ; to this agreekble fumniit is formed a commodious gravel walk for the benefit 
ol Oxford j from hence we crolTed the fields to that village, but the roads were alniolt 
in.palfable for a carriage, and the jdace aflbrded nothing to fatisfy our trouble, except 
the fight of a few well-built new houfes, behmging to fome of the inhabitants of Oxford ; 
the air herds recommended for its falubrity, which makes it frequently the relidcncc 
of invalids, &c. Inclining again towards the London road, we afcendctl the vaft brow 
of Sholover, which commands an ahuoft boundlefs view of the adjacent rounties ; the 
eye is here in the centre of an iii'.menle circle, but the objects arc not numerous 
enough to engage any long attention, though there is a ctuifiderable variety of country 
to look over, ^uecn Elizabeth, in her progrelTes, 1566, vifited Oxford, and was 
magnificently entertained by the Ihiivcrfity for feven days, “ U’he day after fhe took 
her leave, and was condudlcd by the heads as far as Shotover-hill, when the Earl of 
Eeicoller gave her notice, that they had accompanied her to the limits of their jurif- 
diclion. From hence calling her eyes back upon Oxford, with all pofliblo marks of 
tendernefs and afleftion, Ihc bade them fi^rcwell. The Queen’s countenance, and the 
J‘'.arl of Leiceftt r’s care, had fuch an affect upon the diligence of this learned body, 
that, within a few years after, it produced more fhining inltances of real worth, than 
had eviT been fent abroad at the fame time in any age whatfoever.”* The harveft 
around feeraed .pretty forward, and the crops plentiful and well-looking, but we ob- 
ferved more unfinifhed and ftanding here, than in the parts of Bucks we lately paffed; 
the fettled ferenity of the fky was now moll propitious, and no doubt a few fuch days 
will let the farmer’s heai t at eafe, and crown the year with plenty. 

September 4th, more charming than the preceding, we left Oxford and purfued the 
direct road to Worcefter, through Woodflock, &c. taking Dichelcy, the feat of Lord 
T.ilchfield’s, now Lord Dillon’s, in our way. Its fituation is a little on the left of Kid- 
dington turnpike, about 12 miles from Oxford, but the neareft and bell way is by 
Blenheim park. Dichcley is an hamlet, in the parifli «f Spillelbury, of which the 
principal manor belonged to William Beaucliamp, Lord Abergavenny, 12th Henry 
IV. afterwards it was owned by George Duke of Clarence, during whofe fon’s mino¬ 
rity, the flewardfliip was granted to William, lord Norris. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, aneftatein this parifli (probably the manor) belonged to Thomas Bridges, 
Efq.j ofKeynIham, in Somerfetftiirc, and of Bruern Abbey, in tiSiis county. Whether 
Dichcley is a manor, and if lb who were the ancient owners, I am not informed. But 
about the reign of James 1. the Lees, whofe principal feat was at Quarendon in Bucks, 
before-mentioned, were in puflTeflion of amanfion hero, and by degrees the old refidenco 
was deferted, and this became their chi*, f habitation. Sir Henry l.ce was created a Ba¬ 
ronet, 1611 ; hisfon, fir Henry, lived at Dichelcy, and dying about 1641, flis widow 
Ann, (daughter of Sir John St. John of Lydiard 'Fregoze^f barpj[i^) married Henry 
Wjlmet, Vifeount Athlone, <)f Ireland, the famous loyalifl, created by Charles I. Earl 
of KOcfJtefter, who refided hc'c-, ^in right of his wife, as her jointure-houfe, no doubt) 

• All iliat paffed during her vlfit ailOxford, &c, may be fully fceii in the Quq n’s ProgrefleB, vol. 1. for 
15(16. to «liicli is annexed a view’of Jihotovir. Here was once a coiiildcraLle forell, of which Milton’s 
grandfather was..the r^iger. * 

j- Younger biother to John LotdChjndoa, who died 1557. 
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and in 1659 was buried in the vault belonging to the Lees in SpilleflKiry church. At 
this feat was born his fon the famous John Wiltnot, Earl of Rochelter, on April totli, 
1647. He was both the ornament and dilgrace of the court of Charles II. “He 
lived vvorthlcfs and ufclefs, and blazed out !iis youth and his health in laviih voliipruoul.- 
nefs; till at the age of one and thirty, he iiad exhaufted the fund of life, and reduced 
himfelf to a ftate of weaknefs and decav*.” At length he was fo worn out, that he 
expired without a Ifruggle, July 26ih, ifi8o, iEt. 34. 1 think the feite of a lodge fome- 
whcrc in Woodllock park, where he is laid to have breathed his lad, has been formerly 
j>ointed out to me. Sir Henry J.ec, Bart, fon of the countefs of Rochcfler, by Iv r 
former hufliand, was father of Anne, the firft wife of Thomas, Marquis of Whartout. 
Sir Francis Lee, his younger brother, was father of the firft earl of Litchfield. The 
prefent manfion was rebuilt by the elder brother of the lafl: carl, and is efteemed the 
bed of Gibbs’s architefturo. The old manfion I believe flood in a diflerent fituation, 
lower in the park. Tiic approach to the principal entrance, the hall, is nothing grand 
or magnificent; but the inlidc: of this room is very noble. Its dinienfions, as near as 
I could guefs, without an accurate meafure, arc a cube of 36 feet, and coved at top. 
The ceiling and walls are painted by Kent, and decorated win /arious fculpturcs. Allb 
a portrait of the founder of the houfe. To the right vve enter a fmalt breakfad par¬ 
lour, with a few paintings. The two mod worth notice arc Rubens and family, on 
liorfebairk amongfl wild beads, the figures by Rubens, and beads by Snyders ; a large 
diooting piece, the principal figure, the late lord and chancellor of Oxford, by Wootton. 
Hilling room, about 36 by 21, richly ornamented with portraits; Charles I. and fon, 
very admirable, by Vandyke; Henry VIII. by Hans Holbein| ; Prince Arthur, by C. 
Jaiifcn ; Sir Henry J.ee in Elizabeth’s time, the fird of the family ; and four brothers, 
by Cornelius Janfeii; lord and lady Litchfield in corona'^ion robes, by Richardfbii, and 
Vanderbart; duke of Monmouth and his mother, by fir Peter Lely ; fir Charles Rich, 
brother to carl Warwick, killeil 1627, on the Ifle of Rhee, by Janfen. Late Lord’s 
bed-room, crimfon datnafk furniture, and very old tapellry, &c. Small drcding room 
adjaceiit, Madoiia and child, by Mineeard, a Frenchman ; a line piece not hung up, of 
the nativity, lately lent here by lord Dillon, the light fhining from the glory and re- 
llecled from the furrounding figures, feemed particularly ftrong and beautiful. Small 
tapellry drawing room, 27, by 22, portraits of the countefs Lindfay, and Rochedcr, fif- 
ters, lir P. Lely ; Duchefs of Cleveland by fir P.LcIy; fir^F. Henry Lee, fird earl of I.itch- 
field, by Vandyke. Saloon, 36 by 29, difplays no ornamgnts worth notice, except a 
bud of Dr. Sharp, and an antique marble datuc of Hygda. The perfon employed 
in the llucco work, paihting, &c. was Roberts of Oxford. Green tapedry room, the 
chancellor of Oxford, nephew to the late lord Litchfield: fir Walter Raleigh, by 
Moore; archbilhop Warham, by Holbein; duchefs of Portfmouth, by Lely ; Jacob’s 
dream, by Rembrandt; a deeping Venus and Painter, by Titian: a fmall virgin and 
child, by Raphael; four frnall landfcapes with cattle and figures, by Polinbary ; a land- 
i’eapeover the chimney, by Wootton. Great gilt drawing room, about 37 by 26 : fur¬ 
niture, crimfon dartiallv-*- gdding and other ornaments, by Roberts ; Charles i l-j j fn. 


Wil* 


• Jolinfon's Lives of the Poets. 

•j- Lord Rochfllcr’s mother Items to have been of a family 
going to iiiiiaiice it in the ^motis Philip Duke of Wltarton, _ _ „ 

child, but he was the fon of a fecond match. However the Countefs^ brother, Sir Walter St. John,”Bait 
was grand-father of the mod extraordinary Henry St. John, Vifeouiit Bulingbrukc. ‘ 

I However this is mneh doubted. r » * 
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chefs of Clevclariri: countefs of Lindfay, by fir P. Lely; lord and lady Litchfield j 
lady Charlote Fitzroy, mother to the late lord Iatchfield, and duke of Grafton, her bro¬ 
ther by Knellcr ; a landfcape, by Wooton. Adjacent clofet containing portraits, &c. 
James I. fingularly dreiTcd, lir Thomas Pope, by Vandyke, &c. : Juft Steward, and 
group receiving their hire, by Vandennant. Velvet bed. room; a very curious table 
of ebony, inlai.] with brafs, and made in Louis XIVth’s time ; a white marble chim¬ 
ney piece, the carving very light and admirable. Small dreffing room: a beautiful 
painting of the duchess of Orleans, Charles lid’s daughter, by Lely ; St. Catharine 
going to be tortured on the rack, by Vanmander ; a curious travelling cheft of Charles 
11 . brot:ght hero by means of the late lord Litchfield’s mother, who was daughter to 
that prince. Hence we were conduQ:ed through a circular raifed paffage to the chapel, 
neat and plain. Over the altar, a painting of Chrift taken from the crofs, by I’ouffin. 
Croat tapeftry drawing room, about 30 hy 25, reprefents Vulcan oppofing iEneas on 
one wall, and Neptune, &c. on the other. Over the chimney piece a group of the duke 
and duchefsof York and children, by Lely. From this fouthern afpeft, the views are 
extenfive and pleafing. In the ftair-cafe ftands a model in wood, of Ratcliff’s library 
at Oxford. We now took leave of this noble repofitory of valuable portaits, whole 
appartinents are^ otherwife decorated with a fimple elegance rather than oftentatious 
fplendor, nor could we help fympalhizing with the melancholy that feemed to hover 
round this deferted place, that a new fmile of fortune had thus deprived it of its prefent 
owner*. We dined at Enftone, a fmall adjacent village, on the turnpike road ; and 
four miles further, llept at Chapel-houfe, a moft excellent inn, built about 30 years 
ago, with ftables and other accommodations of the firft ftyle. The furrounding ficld.s 
are flat and open, but Mr. Kirby, the landlord’s fhrubberies and other plantations, are 
a pleafing ornament and protedlion. Near this ftands Ileathrop, the feat of lord 
Shrewfttury, dillinflly feen from the Oxford road. This has always been efteemed 
worthy the infpedtion of the traveller, both for its external and internal grandeur, and 
will foon be ftill more lb, when his Lordfliip has completed thofe alterations and im¬ 
provements, which now deprive us of the pleafurc of feeing them. Mr. AValpole 
Ipeaks with contempt of its architecture, and fays it was built by Mr. Archer, the 
groom-porter, “ all whofe fpecimens of wretched tafte may be feen in the Vitruvius 
Britannicus; but the chef d’oeuvre of his abfurdity was the church of St. John, with 
four belfrys, in Weftminfter.” 

September 5th. We purfued our courfe through Chipping-Norton, a place of note 
in the time of the Saxons, as its name fignifies j in the reign of Edward I. itfent mem¬ 
bers to parliament one feflion; and twice in Edward Ill’s rtign, but never fince I 
believe. William Fitz-Alan of Clun, was lord of this manor, then called Norton, 
6 of k. John, and obtained a charter for an annual fair here. How long this town 
and manor continued in this family, (afterwards carls of Arundel) we have no par¬ 
ticular account; but we find in the reign of Henry VI. it was the eftate of the earls 
of Oxford, of whom John, earl of Oxford, adhering to the Lancaftrian partyj was, after 
the viflory of Edward IV. in Barnet Field, taken prifoner,'an ',1 M^'ltate forfeited to 
-the <^wn. I.eland fays, thaCroftes w'crc the ancient lords of this town, fince that the 
Rodneys, and then the CompTfcms who bought it. Its prefent appearance is very good, 
being fituated on the fide of typleafant hill, and built moftly of ftone, with which this 

country abounds. • 

« 

* He fuccecUcd to a la/ge eftete in IrelajtS, on the death of his father, in autumn, 1787. 
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• About four miles to the right of Chipping-Norton, at thecxtronyty of the county 
adjoining Warwickfliire, is a cuiious monument of antiquity, called Rolle-rich-lfones, 
a heap of large rough (tones fet up in a ring, like Stone Henge, in #ilt(hire, but 
fmaller; various have been the opinions concerning this place, but we may rightly 
conclude with Camden, that as the Danes and Saxons had battles hereabouts, it was 
raifed in memory of foine vidory. 

By a deep and winding road tlirough pleafant pad tires, from Chipping-Norton, we paf- 
fed the fmall village of Salford, beautifully llirrounded with wood, where is a good done 
houfe, with fiiitable offices, belonging to Mr. Newton, whofe property is very condder- 
ablc about this place. A little to the left \^e faw another white manfion, the feat of 
Mr. Penydone, at Cornwall. The united improvements of tbefe two places are an 
ornament to tliis part of the country, and a tranficnt gratification to the travcllcT. 
More to the left in the adjacent parilli of Dailsford, Governor Hadiiigs, wiio is a na¬ 
tive of that place, has lately repurchaled an edate which his ancedor.s had podVlled 
for fcveral generations, and is now making habitable a manfion, which was begun 
about 6o years ago, but never finifliod. A little further in the fame direidion is Odding- 
ton, the feat of fir John Read; where alfo is a well of calcareous water, famous lor 
curing a local dux difeafe amongd cattle, called the Otmoor evil, from its being caught 
by their grazing upon that moor. Al’cending now the great hill botone us, we enter 
a fmall part of Worcederfliire, and have an extenfive prolpe6l over the fcveral counties, 
which meet in the plain below. On the right hill we faw a neatly wooded houfe be¬ 
longing to Mr. Sandys; and on the left is Challleton, an old cadlc-like place, the feat 
of Mr. Jones. Not far from which is a fortification or barrow, cad up by the Danes 
about 1016, vvben King Edmund, furnamed Ironfiile, met Canutus, the Dane, here¬ 
abouts, and defeated him after a long and bloody battle. In the valley we palled by 
the village of Little Compton, and faw an ancient houfe of I/ady Fane, who is aunt to 
the Baronet at Oddington, before-mentioned, and at whofe death he is likely to 
receive an ample increafe to his fortune. At the horizontal boundary wc could now 
clearly didinguifli the fine old tower of Stow-on-the-Woulds, fituate on a bleak 
eminence, apparently barren and uncultivated, and if common report be credited, they 
have but one element, viz. air; there being neither wood, common field, nor water, 
belonging to the town. 'J'he four fhire-llonc was the next objeft we approached^ 
which is a large fquare figure by the road fide, fix miles from Chipping-Norlon, and 
eighty from London. On its fcveral fides are graved the names of the counties for 
which it was erefted, viz. Worcefier, Glouceltcr, Warw’ick, and Oxford. Camden 
and Plott believe this tft be the fpot where tlie above mentioned battle was fought; but 
the author of the additions to Camden, difapproves of this conjeddure, becaufe* tlic old 
fcierflane, or Shire-done, where the’ battle was fought, is proved by him to be iii 
Willlhire. 

Being now in Glouccdcrffiire, we palled a village called Moreton-iii-tlie-IVlarlli, and 
approached Burton-on-the-llill. To the right we had a pleafing view of a Irindfoine 
houfe of Mr. Fr?Lm;u'.5 Jituated on the fide of the hill, richlv enibofinned in Ivliage and 
olherwife ornamented. 'J'his gentleman, we wore told, ifcsimuu iire propiTtji^both 
in laiul and money, but mod of the latter; his only fJii dieil lad fpriug in I.ondon, 
and led a young tiaughter, who, it is find, will be a vcjty rich heirois. 1 laving gained 
the vad fummit, on whofe declivity Burton is ficurelyl)la«cd, the pn ipea ena-caful 
greatly on our backs, but forward, a dreary wade for mauy miles., 'I'he famous ilj- 
man Foffiiway comes out of Warwieklhirc, by Leiuiftgtou, Stow on the-Wcmld, 
and this place; which by the tracks ofj^houfes frequently difeovered, mud have been 
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once of note j fitYe alfo the marks of a large camp are to be feen. A few miles fur* 
ther on our left from the turnpike. Hands a neat box belonging to lord Coventry, 
called Spring-hill; Imd this property been on the oppofite fide, facing the beautiful 
vale of iLvcliiam, which commences here, the whole would have worn a different afpeft. 
In this delicious vale we fee the fmall town of Blocklcy, near which Sir John Rulhout 
lias a neat manfion with large property this way. We now came to a fmall houfe of 
entertainment, the Fifli, on Broadvvay-hill, whore we fpent an hour in glorious contem- 
plation, from the room built likea fummer-houfo, for this purpofe ; fir John Rufiiout’s 
here became V017 didind; fir John Cottcrcl, knt. has lately eretted, on the fide of this 
hill, a cafllc-looking-place, fronting the wde; Ragley, lord Beauchamp’s, we could 
likewife difiinguifli below; thefe, bcfulcs tlie feveral towns of Broadwav, Evefliam, 
Bengworth, &c. together with the diflant mountains, Malvern in particular, con- 
fpired to give us fuflicient anticipation of our future delights. We del'cended now, by 
a well formed ferpenlino road, cut through this vaft declivity, to the neat town below. 
TIk? views were every way pleafing ; the fields well cultivated and roads good. We 
eopld from hence difiinguifli Tuddington-park, the feat of the ancient family of Lord 
Trac(;y. We dined at Bengworth, a fmall part of the borough of Lvefham, feparated 
from it by the river Avon, in its courfe to the Severn, at 'rewkcfliury. A bridge of fix 
large arches, communicates between thefe two places. The river is navigable for coals, 
^ic. from Worcefher and Bridgnorth ; but no other trade or traffic feems to enliven- 
this town. '1 he extcnlive vale that furrouuds It, and takes its name from thence, is,, 
for its fruirfulncfs, juflly flylcd the granasy of thofc parts. 

The monkifli writers derive the name of Eovefliohn, or Evefliam from Eoves, fwinc- 
lierd to Egwin bifliop of Worcefler. Near the bridge flood anciently the caflle of 
Bengworth, as it were in the fuburbs, which William d’Audville, an abbot of this 
jilace, recovering from William Beauchamp, the hereditary flieriff of this county, ut¬ 
terly denioliflicd, and caufed the ground to be confecrated for a church yard, where a 
church was afterwards built. Leland deferibes Evefliam, as large and well-built with 
timber ; and to have a fair market place, with divers pretty flretts. Wc cannot now 
pafs proportionate encomiums upon it; it has not altered fufi'icicntly with the times. 
But the principal glory of this place, was an abbey for Bcncdifline monks, founded by 
Kenred, king of the Mercians ; and Egwin, bifliop of Worcefler, about 700. It cou- 
fifled of 67 monks, befides an abbot, and other inferior oflicers, having 22 towns and 
manors lelt for their fupport. At the diflblution, the annual revenues, according to 
Dugdalc, amounted to 11831. 1 as. 9d. What fort of fabricks the abbey church and 
monaflary were, cannot now be diicovercd, becaufe they were utterly dcmoliflicd at the 
difl'olution, except the beautiful Iquare tower built by abbot Lichfield, who it is laid, 
broke his heart, when he faw the havock, whrdi was made of the church and other 
buildings. Nor would the tower have efcapctl the fame fate, had not he and the 
townfmen purchafed it for their own ufe. This lofty relick of antiquity is wrought 
with the finefl compofites of Gothic architecture, is about 100 feet high, and ftands 
upon a b^fe of 22 feet fquare ; the call and well fronts are» fitnilar, decorated with 
chstftf^fid finiple ornaments.. Under, is a fine elliptic arch, which was the principal 
entrance to the abbey. The W?at bell which formerly belonged to it,^ was rccafl along 
with fomc others given by the town, to make eight good ones for this tower. 

In the annals of hiftory, this jiwn was very famous for the overrfirow of the barons, 
and of Simon .Mouvtiort, earl dl Leicefler, our Englifh Cataline; whofe extreme per¬ 
il Jy to Henry HI. molt ftrongly qvinced the truth of that faying “favours areefleeined 
obligations no longer than they can be rtquit^d.” For when the king had, with a 
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liberal hand heap’d all pollible favours upon him, and given him his c^vn fiftcr to wife, 
he (hewed no other returns than the inoft violent hatred, raifing up dangerous wars, 
and miferably laying w'afte many parts of England, under pretence of redrcfling griev¬ 
ances and aflerting its liberties, leaving no method unpraftifed, whereby he might do- 
pofe the king, and change the government from a monarchy to an oligarchy. Hut 
after he had flourifhed a while in his enterprife, he with many others of his party, fell 
in this place, being fubdued in a pitched battle by the valour of prince Edward. Upon 
this happy event a welcome peace, which had been before banifiicd, again returned. 
'I’liis town is an ancient borough, and enjoys many privileges both by prefeription and 
divers charters; but at prefent is greatly div^d, and ahnofl in a drooping ftate. In the 
year 1697, John Sommers had the barSy of this place added to Iiis title; who 
being a perlbn of extrordinarj' endowments, and early taken notice of for his great 
abilities in the law, was chofen to plead the caufe of the imprifoned Billiops in the 
reign of James II; and at the revolution, he was made fiicceflively fdlicitor-gencral, 
aitorney-general, lord-keeper, and lord chancellor of England, being alfo univcrfally 
elleemed to be the ablefl: ftatefman of this age. 

On the right ofEvcdiam lie the three Littletons, from the ncarcll of which, called 
South Littleton, the famous family of the Littletons undoubtedly took their name ; for 
they had poifellions here and elfewhere in the vale of Evelham, in the reign of Henry 
III ; and at that time, and often fmee, were confiderable benefadors to the abbey, lull 
deferibed. About 19th of Hcm^ III, they married the heirefs of Erankley, 
in this neighbourhood, and from .hence made that their principal feat till it was 
cruelly burnt down and plundered in the rebellion, againll Charles I. 'I'he heirefs of 
this family, in the reign of Henry IV. marrying Thomas Wellcofe, Efq. had idlied 
by him the famous Judge, who took his mother’s name, ami was author of tlie well 
known book of Tenures. A feries of men of eminence from his time have rendered 


the family not unworthy their great defeendant, the good, and the illurtrious George 
I.ord Littleton, one of the great ornaments of this and the lall reign. Hagley, the 
prefent feat of the family, which lies on the oppofite borders of the county, nexc 
btairordfliirc, was bought for an hunting feat in the icign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
rebuilt by the noble peer juH mentioned. 

From hence we continued along the fouth fide of the river; which we crodfed 
about fix miles below', at Pcrdiore; having met W'ith no remarkable objett, except 
F.h'nley cadlc, fituated on the broad fummit of Bredon’ hills, which, though coiifidcr- 
ably lels, rile towards Malvern with a kind of emulation. 'I'his caltle once beiongeJ 
to lirfus or lirfo d’^'V-btOt, by whole daughter and heir Emeline it defeended, togctiier 


with Upton, Bentley, and divers other lordlhips in this country, to Walter do Beau¬ 
champ, who made the caftle his feat, whidh continued fo to his defeendants for many 
ages. In the 17th year of tlie reign of King John, Walter Beauchamp, great grandfon 
of the above-mentioned Walter, was in poirdlion of this callle, but falling oft’ I'romhis 
allegiance to the barons, his lands were feized ; yet he aftervrards obtained the reftitu- 
tioii of this caftle'and .and jflierifl’alty. Tnis noble family alfo pofTefled tlie city of 
Worcefter, and its caltle for many years, being afterwards earls of Warwick tlTl' l-lVue 
male faifing, their great eftates, by marriage of Allium the heirefs, with Richard 
Neville, paffed into that family,who thereby became carls,£f Warwick. 

Perlhore, fo called 4 'rom the pear-trees, which flourilJed.in the foil here, was for¬ 
merly a town of fome confequence, and had a Benedidine*monafl;ery fpundgd (accord¬ 
ing to William of Maimfbury) by Egelward, duke of Uorfet, a man of a generous 
ijpirit, and wholly devoted to ads of piety. “ ‘But alas ! (fays that excellent hiltorian) 
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what vaft loflcr^th it fince fuftained! part the ambition of great men hath feized, and 
part is forgotten and loft, and a very conftderable part of its poffellions, the Kings, 
Kdward and William, bellowed on Wcltininfter Abbey.” At the diflblution its re¬ 
venues were valued at 643I. 4s. 5d. p>r annum. (Dugdale.) The town is neatly 
built with one principal ftrect. The parilh church is a large ftone ftrudure of Gothic, 
and would have been handfome, had not the heavy roof of the tower deftroyed the 
elll'd. Our drive the remainder of this evening w'as uncommonly pleafant; the roads 
excellent; the harvoll chiefly gathered, except thole ruddy crops which now began to 
hang graceiully round our heads, difpenling their odours through the atmofphere, 
while our c'yes were fondly gi'ziug on th^fun’s departing rays, which tinged the lofty 
hills of Malvern with their glowing purp* 

- ' . . .Autumn pnints 

Aufoniiui liills with grapes, whiltl Kufrliflt plaiiis 
Bludi with pomacemis liarvcils, hiratliiiig iweets. 

( di ! Id mo now, will'll the kiiul early dew 
•IJ nlocLs th’ eiTihi'fom’d odours, walk among 
'1 III will rang’d tiles of trees, whofc full-ag'd (lores 
J)iirufc ambrolial llrtams*. 


T’hus the whole face of nature put on an afpefl: of beauteous ferenity, and we arrived 
at the noble capital, as twiliglit threw her dulky mantle over the day, and ufliered in 
the night. The following morning we arofe early to infped the beauties and magni¬ 
ficence of this excellent city, pre-eminent over molt in this kingdom. But lirll it may 
not be improper to premire Ibmetliing of its antiquity, which has been allowed remote 
by all hillorians; tlie derivation of its name feems to have been Saxon, fignifying a 
warrior’s place of retirement; it was a city probably built by the Romans, (laid to 
have been founded by Conllaiitlus Chlorus) when, to prevent the incurlions of the 
Britons on the oppofile fide of the river, they planted cities, as fortrefles on the call 
bank. Its fnnation is delightful, on this fide of the Severn, commanding diftant and 
charming vi-ws towards the fouth-wcll. It was originally “ fenced with lofty Roman 
walls,” as wo learn from an old parchment roll. Lcland fays “ that there were fix gates 
within the walls ; Bridge-gate on the Severn, having a goodly fquare tower over it; 
a polli rnc-gaie by St. (.fleinent’s church, near the north fide of the bridge ; the h’ore- 
gate, a fair piece of work fUrniing to the north; Sudbury-gate Handing call in the 
way to London ; St. Martin’s-gatc; and Trinity-gate, which w'as a poltcrnc. The 
calile, (continues he) which Hood on the fouth fide of the cathedral church almoft on 
the Severn, fell to ruin foon alter theconquell, and half the ground of it was given to 
augment the clofe of the priory.” He likowife adds, there were divers fair llreets well 
built with timber ; but the laireftand mod celebrated is from the bilhop’.s palacc-gatc 
to the Fore-gate towards the north. There are eight parifli churches in the town, of 
which St. Helen is counted moll ancient; it was a prebend, before King Ldgar’s 
rime, to the cathedral. And I have heard, (fays he) that alj the churches in'Worccller, 
belbrq-King Edgar placed monks in tne cathedral, were bui. "Chapels to it. But what 
theWigiual form and buildlogs of this city were, cannot now be afeertained, fo fre¬ 
quently has it fulfered from idlruclive fires. In the year 1041, King Hardy-Cnute, 
ill order to revenge himfelf u/on the inhabitants, for having killed foine of his hufcarles, 
or tax-ga'borers, mafl'acreS lyoll of the citizens, fet the town oii’fire, and fpoiled much 
of the coiftitry ‘ruund*-* Neverthelofs we find in the Conqueror’s furvey (drawn up 
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about 40 years after) that in the time of Edward the Confeflbr, it had many burgeffes, 
and was rated at 15 hides of land. * In the reign of William Rufus, 1088, Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewfbury, with a large body of Welch, alTaultcd the city, 
over-run the fuburbs, and fet them on fire; but the citizens, by a valiant refiftance, 
and afterwards by an advantageous fally out upon their enemies, flew and took above 
5000, and fo freed themfelves from the fiege. In the year 11x 3, it was almoit 
wholly deftroyed by a cafual fire, the caftle and cathedral being allb much damaged. 
In the civil wars between King Stcplicn and the Emprels Maud, when the city and 
caftie belonged to William Beauchamp, of Elinley, before-mentioned, it was Inirnc 
entirely to the ground. Nor were the misfortunes of this city here concluded, for in 
1175, 21ft of Henry II. the new tower belonging to the church fell down ; in 1202, 
the city was again involved in conflagration, and in 1216, after having I’ubmitleJ to 
the dauphin of France, it was taken by the carl of Cheflcr. 'J'he kings in thofe days 
ufed to keep their Chrifttnas in fome one of their great cities. King Henry I. in 1130, 
kept his Chriflnias here, as did alfo Henry 11 . 1 x 58, with great royalty, who fat in the 
church at divine fervice with the crown upon his head, as the kings in thofe days always 
ufed to do at lulemn feafts; but he afterwards placed it upon the altar, in fign of his lui- 
xnility, which feemed real, becaufe he xxevcr after regarded to wear his crown. King 
John alfo kept his Chrifttnas here, 1214, when divers of the noliility came with their 
petitions about the changing of laws, which alterw'ards caufed the civil war, and the 
taking of the city as above Whether we confider mod its vrrious fuft'erings by acci¬ 
dental and wilful fires, which have been fo numerous and dreadful or its oppreflions 
and calamities in the civil wars, W'o look with aftonifliment at its prefent floiirilhing 
coixdition, the feat of opulence and much trade; xior is it k fs happy in its numbers of 
independent families, I elides thofe rd'pecbtble and dignified charatfters, ui'ualiy found 
in the precinds of a cathedral. The ftrecis arc in general remarkably goovl, particu¬ 
larly High-flreet and Fore-gate, wliich latter is of a regularity in pavement and building, 
fuperior to nioit I have feen out of London. We now vifited the cathedral, (made an. 
cpifcopal fee, by Ethelred, king of the Mercians,) which bifliop Wulftxux principally 
eroded in X084; tliis fuilercd more than once by fire; June 14th, 1113, wdion the 
city and caftie were in flames, it felt the fame calamity; one monk and 20 itiha'oilants 
are laid to have perifiicd. /\pril 17th, 1202, this church was again involv'^d in confla¬ 
gration, together with tlic greater part of the city. In, 1218, it was raifed and confe- 
crated a-new, and in the prefence of Henry Til. Sic. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, .St. 
I'ctcr, and Ofwald and Wulffan. It has fince, at various times, received onfidcrable 
addii’ons, but its prefeilt appearance is not very large or linking on the outfide, and 
tne tower is not fufficienily high for its lij-eadih and the ot iic r parts. The inllde from 
eafl to w'eft is 394feet, breadth about 1-20. It is in excellent rej)air ; but tlicre is no¬ 
thing much to admire in its architedure, after the feveral others fo fuperior. 'Ihe- 
painif'd glafs iscntii'cly deftroyed, which takes greatly from its graiuleur ; the choir is 
lull 'Ifome, and th^> organ capital. At the upper ('iid of the choir is a iiofle monumHit 
of Kmgjolm, whofe bodyuivas conveyed hiilicr from Newark f.y the earl ot !’-!»i.l;.roke. 
His effigy lies on the tomb crowned. In his right hand isj^ feeptre, in his left a fword, 
W'hofe point isx-ccqved in the mouth of a hop. couchant Jx his feet. He died Odober 
lylh, 12x5, in the 51ft year of his age, and x8th of hisyeign. We v er'^ next fhown 
Al ihur’s chapel, covdling the monument of that prince,^clcfer brother of Henry VIII. 
which is the inoft curious ftone workimmfliip in this cathedral, viivioufly decora eJ 
with images, arms of England, and other '"oyal badges. The fretted arched roof is 
curious and beautiful. Since this ial'petljifon we arc informed Mr. V. Green has 'r.ade 
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a curious difco^ry under a heavy coat of plaifter, to hide them from the Oliverian 
rajre ; there are a fories of Arthur’s progenitors,'the partizans in the contentions of 
York and Lancader, the fymnolsof whofe union are well exemplified in the external 
decorations. Mr. Green conjeftures he has dilthiguiflied Henry VII. and Edward IV. 
with their queens. '1 he ftone puljiit in the choir oppofite, is well worth notice, being 
a mod elegantly carved Gothic odtagon ; in the back is diftindly feen a reprefentation 
ol Jerulalem carveil in tile I'anic durable materials. Befides a variety of ancient and 
modern tombs, and nioniiinenis, in ihenordi tranfept near the clock is a fuperb marble 
piece of fciilptmv, erecfcil to the memory of Dr. John Hough, bilhop of this diocefe, 
and head ol Magilalen college, Oxlord. lie is reprefented in a recumbent pollure ; 
his right ell.ow refting on Ibme books; his hands ioined and railed in ihofc adls of de¬ 
votion, which his countenance lb highly exprelles. The drapery is inimitably fine, 
'i'o the lelt (lands tiie figure of Religion with her book in one hand, whilll with the 
other Ihe is lilting up the flowing edge of his garment, to difplay underneath another 
reprefentalion in miniature, where he is handing before that tribunal, the High Com- 
million Gourt, which ejefled him from his college government. Three tools of lyrannny 
are Ibalcd on the bencli, and a locretary is minuting their proceedings, whilll this ve- 
ner.ible prel ate, at the licad of the Eellows, is making his defeiilivc harranguc. Kou- 
billiac lias the lioiiour of this inallerly piece of fculjiture, which is the admiration of all 
beholders and the fiiief. in ilid'e, or perhaps any other parts of England. That in 
AVellininller Abbey of bilhop Nightingale, by the fame hand, fo univerfally admired, 
jjcrhaps may be greater in Ibme points, though 1 can fcarcc think it altogether fuperior. 
This however 1 Ihall leave for better judges to determine. 

The dia})tcr-houl'e adjacent is a large decagon, fiipj>orted by a central pillar, 45 feet 
higli, and 55 in diameter. Many curious milfal MSS. and valuable books are liere re- 
pofited ; on the walls are a few old portraits of bifliops, &c. 'J here are many odier 
excellent public buildings in this city, and many laudable charities, but too numerous 
f or a place in thefe pages. Here arc confiderablo manufafturcs of gloves, carpets &c. 
but file priiicipad and moll worthy notice is, the porcelain china, which we vifited. 
Thole who have ever (ecu the procefs of tlic Staflbrdlhire ware, or other funilar works, 
need not be informed how this is made ; the fubllance ufed for tliefe articles is a fecret 
compofition moulded and formed into various defigiis like common clay: blue and 
white are the characleriflic colours of this manufactory, w Inch are laid on cither by a 
j)latc (.'r pencil; the blue, ,when firfl put on, appears a deadilli brown, or fome other 
tiubious tint; but after the operation of the fire, is changed to a permanent and perfect 
blue. * 

This being market-day, we had an opportunity of feeing the principal commoditl.-s 
for f'alc, and their public repofitnries and rooms of traffic, particularly the Guildliall 
and llop-houfe ; the former is ellccmcd with truth a niofl elegant and coininodious 
building, prefenting a light and well-adorned front to the high llreet, the infide of 
w hich is one admiraldc room, 100 feet by 25 and 21. Its fides are occupied by two 
fjiaciouy'colil ts of jullicc, in which are held the affixes and fiiffiotis for the county and 
city.' At each end of the ^ng room are three whole length portraits of Charles 1 . 
Oucon Atme, earl ol Plymomfi, Sir John Packington, fkc. I’his w;as the fecond day 
of the new hop-market, whiiii we faw abundantly fupplied, and of good quality; 
though the produce of the feavn was no more than what is calleti half crop; yet the 
price was noW reikiccd in lefs than a fortnight, from fixteen pounds to feven per hun¬ 
dred ; an alloniffiing variation,* owing to the late fcarcity of old hops, for which the 
inhabitants had then given the extravagant p^tice of three Ihillings and fixpence per 
, . pound. 
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pound. It was pxpedled that the fair, which was to commence In than a foi tuicht 
would more pcrmaneiiliy fix this dubious value. * ’ 

We now look leave of this glorious capital, and eroded the Severn,* for Hereford, 
over a new and elegant bridge, of li ve magnificent arches, built under ihe infpeefion of 
Mr. John (iwin, architodt. The firfl Hone was laid by the Karl of Coventry, and the 
whole finilhed in 1780. The toll houfes are elegant domes, funiiar to Black Friars 
on each fide is a fpacious and handfotne quay where much traffic from Briftol and the 
coal mines is l arricd on. 'Hie road is ftoney and difagreeable, but our attention w'as 
diverted for fevcral miles with the abundance of variegated fruit, hanging gracefully on 
each fide the road; this leafon is very extraordinary, and to pluek a rofy bloom, from 
ainidft fuch temptation, is deemed neither fin nor robbery. In our way we pafled on our 
left Powick, where was formerly the feat of another branch of the Beauchamps, deno¬ 
minated of that place. From one of the heire/Ies who married Lord Willougiiby of 
Broke, about the time of Henry VIII., is dcfcelided the prefent Grevile, Earl of War* 
wick, who from theHce quarters the arms, kc. of the ancient earls; from another heir- 
cfs who married a Ligon, is defeended, as 1 take for granted, the prefent reprefentative 
for this eouniv, whofe feat is at Madresfield in this neighbourhood, near which we fooii 
afterwards palled. 

We now arrived at Malvern, a fraall hamlet at the feet of thofe immenfe hills, that 
had been our principal objed for many miles. Ordering dinner at this charming inn 
weirrocured an intelligent guide to conduct us to the higheft fummit; the day being 
favorable and pleafant, I fcarcc remember a more enchanting excurfion, without a pol- 
fibility of fatigue from fo gradual an afeent on natui'e’s carpet, and in little more than 
half an hour w'o gained this furnmit of perfedion. When we lay perfedion, we mean 
ill a limited fenl'e; there are certainly two forts of periedion, relative and ablulute. If 
tile parts of a fcenc be bcautiful,\vea»e content to aicribc to it the honorof the lirll; but of 
tile other, the ingredients muff not only be beautiful, but of every pollible variety. In 
diflerent countries, or dilTerent parts of the fame country, many forts of the former may 
always be found, but the latter 1 fear is feldom, if ever, to be met with in all the valt 
round of fublunary rdearches. We mount the high tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lo¬ 
mond, and are loll in wonder and admiration of thofe inuneiife heaps of rocks that 
tower around us ; they are undoubtedly formed for aftonifinnent and delight, and are 
the fource of fublimcll ideas ; but let not thefe alone engrofs our whole attention, or 
alienate our alfedions entirely from other objeds; let lis call our eye a while on this 
extenfive fcencry around us and compare the diflerence : on one fide, a champain of 
the richeft cultivation pMIible, interfjierfeJ witli innumerable inanfions, lawns, woods 
and the other golden plantations of the^ country; peopled with chcarful and thriving 

* Thi.s noble river, callrd by tlie Britons Havnii, tlie Romans, Sabrina, and the Er.;;li/]i, Scvcj:- i.Te* 
o\it of a high mountain in Montgonicf) fliiiv, called I’lyiillyinon ; after having received tJie vv iters of Rvci 
iinall (Ireau’.s it enters Sliropfliire, and being joiiivd liy lev. ::il brooks, .it Itngtii reaches Welch Pod ; bciriir 
in the fpacc of ao mi^s, become fiom a flcndev lilver lireaii!, a very deep aiu! copious nvet, and is nav^ 
gable from thence to its month. ...From Wilcli J’ool it proceed; by the fplcndiJ tr.id po| iilou.vtown of 
.Shrewfbury, then runs fouth eail to Bi idgtiioi tli; and from tbeiiee, dtclming llill more to ilic foutll, cater* 
Worcellerlhirc, and proceeds to Bewdlty. Swelled with eoueurring ^eams, it traverfes this county cn- 
tiifly, and having wateiid, amongit otlier.s, Worceltci and Upton, it p)IUe.s forward to Gloucel’crfliire, and 
rolls to Tewkibuiy, from whence, having vilited the city and capi'at Vf tliat county, it tiavel.. forward 
and meeting Hill with frelh Sccefllons of watcis, glows to fuch a li/.c is,;f:o be ftiled the Sevein fea i>ourii-'> 
its tide, after a progref . of more than 130 miles, into the B: ilUd (. hanJlcI. ^ * ** 

*Campl-cU't Survey, 

VOL. XI. K towas. 
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towns, and enlivened by the bufy ftreams of the Severn and the Avon. Thefe are the 
principal features in the vale of Evclham; on the oppofite fide are various winding val- 
lies, mingled with hop-grounds, gardens, feats and fwelling hills of verdant wood, all 
fweetly foftened by the mellow light of autumn, and encircled by a majeftic range of 
mountains; the Wreeking, and Clay-hills in Shroplhire, feen over Ludlow; the Black- 
mountains in Brecknockfltire; the Skiming hills in Monmouthfliire; Abergaveny, and 
Ledbury mount; Gloucefterlhire hills over the city and Cheltenham, the I.eeky hills 
towards Birmingham, &c. In fliort nothing is here wanting to conftitute the beau¬ 
tiful, but here is a deficiency in thofe two grand compofites of the north, rock and 
lakes, to conftitute the fublitne. With thefe additions we lliould then find them an ab- 
folute perfedlion. 

If we contemplate thefe feenes too with the eye of an hiftorian, what a train of ideas 
will they aflbrd! inftead of groves of fhining fi-uits, ve may fancy moving armies of 
glittering fpears and helmets; inftead of yon filver gliding ftreams, we may imagine 
rivers of blood; fuch were thefe plains when haughty Cromwell, and his 30,000 men 
marched over them, and appeared on Red-hill againft Charles 11 . with only 1200 in 
Auguft, 1651. No more now the din of war is heard; Tewklbury*. Upton, Po- 
wick, and thou fair city, Worcefter, your lofty towers no more are feen to fliake, your 
buildings fall in dreadful conflagration, nor ftreets pour down the fanguine flood. All 
now arife in confeious harmony to gild thefe fcencs, now funk in peace and crowned 
with plenty. Maintain long this lovely reign ye fons of fame! and ye who reap the 
fruits of induftry, ftore in your plenteous and golden crops, and qualF your homely 
neflar, in joyful tranquillity. 

Defccnding now this noble velvet mountain, the former feene diminiftiing in foft 
gradation before our fight, through the perfpeftive confines of thefe hills, afforded new 
and infinite delight, till we again arrived at our inn. After dinner we vifited the in¬ 
ternal difplay of that great Gothic feature the church ; which is perhaps as great a cu- 
riofity of its kind as any to be met with. Part of it was a religious cell for hermits be¬ 
fore the conqueft, the greater part with the tower, was built in the 18th year of the 
conqueror, by one Aldwin an hermit. The outward appearance is very ftriking, the 
architefture, though large, is light and pleafing, and cannot fail to intprefs the traveller 
on his approach, with an idea of its antiquity and worth ; they flicwed us a copy of an 
antique manufeript at the Inn, giving a full account of its origin, the hiftory of painted 
glals, &c. which is in hig}i prefervation, and of beautiful colours and defigns; but as 
Dr. Nafli has given a minute account of every thing in his hiftory of the county, the 
omiflion of it here is of no confequence. '1 he antiquarian in iontemplating its different 
ftyles of building, the Gothic and the Saxon, the glafs, the various monuments and 
coats of arms, &c. may find employment for many hours. One very curious tomb wc 
faw vof a Saxon Knight, with his battle-ax and other accoutrements, fuppoled to be the 
only one of this kind in lingland. 

Wc now purfued our courfe to Ledbury, on afmooth winding road by-the wells, at 
Liplp••Malvern, famous for their falutary qualities, and thepurenels of the air. About 

• Famous too for the bkody ^crtlirow o£ the Lancalltians ia 174.1. Whence J. Leland thus writes, 
tiaiulaut!, 

•' Wh'.Vc .'Avon’s friendly ftreams with Severn join, 

> ;rr;al 'I'crvkibury’s walls, retiowu’d for trophies, ftiinc, 

And keejf the fad reiyiaiiis, with pious care, 

Uf rn/hle fouls, the honor ^ the war.” 
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fix miles weft of Ledbuiy, near the conflux of the Lugg and Wye, lies Mardey-hill, 
which in 1575, after fliaking and roaring for three days, to the great horror and aftonifli- 
inent of the neighbourhood, began to move about fix o’clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two next morning, it then flood ftill, having carried along with it 
the trees that grew upon it, and the flieep-folds and flocks. In the place from whence it 
removed, it left a gap of 400 feet wide, and 320 long. The fpot whereon this hill flood 
contained about 20 acres. 

Ledbury is a mean ill-built town, fituate in a rich vale, fouth of thefe hills; the mea¬ 
dows and pafturage around it appear very fertile; on an average they let for three 
pounds an acre. After repofing here one night, we proceeded to Hereford j the day 
was mild'and clear, which gave the vale and hills around a moft enchanting glow ; 
hop grounds and ruddy orchards fpread their gaudy bloom around us; and that no 
fpace may be loft, the vacant fpots of the ground, which is planted with trees, are co¬ 
vered with grain. The following defeription by an admired bard is a very iiv^y pidurc 
of this country. 


*' Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 
Afcending fpiral, rang’d in meet array ! 

Lo, bow the arable with barley-grain 
Stands thick, o’erftiadow’d to the thirfty hind 
Tranfportin-g projeft 1 thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburn drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deatlilefs fame. Here to the fight. 

Apples of price, and plenteous fheaves of corn. 

Oft inlctlac’d, occur, and both imbibe 
Fitting conjenial juice ; fo rich the foil. 

So much does fruflureous moiflnre o’er abound t 
Nor arc tlie hills unamiable, whofe terns 
To heav’n afpire, affording profpc£t Iwect 
To human ken; nor at their feet the rales 
Dcfccnding gently, where the lowing herd 
Chew verd’rous pufture ; nor the ydlow fields 
Gaily interchang’d, with rich variety 
Pleating, as when an emerald green, enchas’d 
In flamy gold, from the bright mafs acquires 
A nobler hue, more delicate to fight. 

Next add the Sylvan fhades, and filent groves, 

( Haunt of the Druids) whence the earth‘is fed 
With copious fuel, whence the fturdy oak, 

A prince’s refuge once, th’ eternal guard 
of England’s throne, by fweating pcafants fell’d 
Stems the vafi main, and bears tremendous war 
To diflant nations, or rJ’ith fov’reign fway. 

Awes the divided world to peace and lovc.”f 

/ 

About threo miles diftant wepaffed a large houfe, called Verfen, Mr, Home’s, which, 
from its conftrudlion and appearance, gave us the idea of the comforts of an opulent 
farmer. Two miles onward we obferved an ancient w'^hite manfion, furroundei with a 
moat, called Manfen, the late Mr. Jones’s, now Mr. Derby’s, who married his widow. 
The country was »ow confined, but rich and pleaiant j Mr. Hopeton’s old houfe, now 
only appropriated to a farm, was our next obje&, under atfinc range of hills on our left, 
and called the World s-end; a name ill applied amidft f.jch’a profufion of cultivation. 
The hops were now more abundant and flourilhing, and other crops in gFeat plenty, 

t Philips’s Cydci>book ift. page IJ7. 
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Pafled the village of Tamngton, tvith a neat old church and parfonage. The next and 
principal objeft, was the honourable Edward Foley’s beautiful place at Stoke lldith. 
This was the feat of the late lord Foley, and his anceftors, while they continued a 
younger branch ; but when he fiicceeded to the manlion and ertate of the elder line, at 
‘U'^hitiey, in Worcederfliire, heof courle made that his principal refidence, and left this 
to his fecond foil, the prefent poflTcflbr. The houf'e is large, and wears an ancient afpeft, 
but the principal front is turned from the road, its furrounding flirubs break the ill ef- 
feft of too great an intimacy with patfengers ; a bridge communicates with the park over 
the road, which we pafTed under. The views from every point are pleafing and pic- 
turefque, and from the next aicent the houfe and parifli fpire, very high and beautiful, 
formed a delightful group with the variegated ground adjacent, and finally terminated 
by the Malvern-hil's. Farther on our left hands Longworth, an agreeable feat of Mr. 
"Waldwin, member for flereford. Where his anceftors have been leated, at leaft; ever 
fince the reign of Henry IV. from which time they have been continually flieriffs, and in 
other high offices in the county. A little way behind Longworth, lies Lugwardyne, 
once the eftate and feat of the Chaiidos’s and Brydges’s, from whom it was fold to the 
Warneford’s, and came in marriage from them to the Harley’s, 1 believe. Winding 
again to the rigiit we had a final and moft graceful profpeft of Stokc-Edith, foftcued 
by the mellow fhadcs of landfcapes, viewed at a diftance. The pencil of the artift; might 
liero be varioufty employed to advantage; and though the furface of the road cannot 
be elteemcd of the beft, and moll agreeable texture, yet the admirer of nature and fu- 
perior cultivation, may in this morning’s ride, be amply rewarded. Defccnding towards 
the city, the diftant views are grand and charming, particularly the rich fccnes of Fox- 
ley, and Hampton-court, Lord Malden’s, to the right, and the fine vale in front, ter¬ 
minated by the bills in Monmouthfhire and Brecknock. We now crofl’ed the river 
Lugg into an extenfive meadow from whence we viewed Siifton-court to tlie left, a bad 
old houfe of white materials, almoft: funk in the bofom of an hill; this is remarkable for 
having been the refidence of the Hereford family ever fince the yth of Henry 111 . the 
late pofleffor, fir James Hereford, died about three years fince very old, having amafl'cd 
from a fmall eftate confidcrable wealth, which he left to Mr. Caldocot, his nephew, 
who has now changed his name to Hereford. I underftand he intends foon to grace 
this refpedtable fpot wdth a more confiderable manfion. On a nearer approach to the 
city, a dullnefs feemed to pervade the whole, and the heavinefs of the Cathedral was 
quite oppreflive to the fight; but for this w'e could account, for on a clofer examina¬ 
tion it had loft tile fpire, which had been lately taken down, from an apprehenfion of 
danger, fince the great fall of the weftern end of the building, which happened two years 
ago, and ftill lic.s in ruins; this w'as infinitely jhe fineft part, and when in perfed ftatc, 
its tower was efteemed vei7 beautiful architedure; the print which remains of it, 
certaijfily gives this idea. The whoU internal length was 3()3 feet; tranfept 140-; the 
height of the middle fteeple, 24 i; well tower 125. Mr. Wyatt has made an citiniale, 
and the wails are juft begun to be railed upon the former plan, with a hanvlfome win¬ 
dow, but-without the tower. It was originally built by bifhop Reinclm, in the reign 
of Henry I. and enlarged by^ucceeding bifhops. In its prefent ruinous flate, we could 
iiiid but little to attrad Our imtice. Nor does the city merit any parjicular encomiums; 
the buildings arc moftly mcai^aiid infigniftcant, and the ftrecls narrow and bail. Here 
are now ouiy Icmr parifh chiirohcs, two having been dellroycd in fhc late civil wars. It 
is governed ‘I'y a Alayor, fix iUdermen, Recorder, &c. Its ntarkels arc well fupplied ; 
and here is a (onfiderable ftianu/adure of gloves. ’J'hc antiquity of it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed ; evident n...;ks of this are cafily difeove^d. Camden fays it is fituated amongit 
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rpcadows extremely pleafant, and corn fields very fruitful. It is fuppofi'd to have fprun" 
up, when the Saxon heptarchy was in its glory ; founded (as fomc write) by Edward 
the elder; no mention being made of it more ancient. The Britair.s, before the name 
of Hereford was known, called the place, Trefawith, from beech tree;-, which (lillgrow 
abundantly about here. It owes its greateft encreafe to religion, and the horrible 
murder of Ethelbert King of the F.aft-Angles ; who, whilR he courted the daughter of 
Offa, king of the Mercians, was villainoufly way-laid and murdered by Ouindreda, 
Ofla’s wife, who longed more for the kingdom of the Fall-Angles, than to fee her 
daughter honorably married. He was upon rliis adion, enrolled amongft the catalogue 
of martyrs, and had a church here built, and dedicated to him by Mildred, a peitv 
prince of this country ; which being foon after adorned with a bilhop’s fee grew very 
rich, firft by the liberality of the Mercians^ and afterwards of the weft Saxon kino 
This city fuffered no great calamity till 1055, when Griffin, prince of Si iith Wales, ai^d 
Algar, an Englifhman, rebelling againft Edw.ard the Confcflbr, and having routed Earl 
Ralph, racked the city, deftroyed the cathedral, and carried avt^y Leofgar the bilhop. 
Hence it is that Malmefljiiry writes thus: “ Hereford is no great city, and yet by the high 
and formidable ruins of its deep and broken bulwarks, it fliews that it has been confider- 
ableand as it appears by Domefday book, « there were in all but 10;, men, within 
and without the walls.” The Normans afterwards very much improved and enlarged 
it. William Fits Olborn, a kinfman of the conqueror, and firft earl of Herctord, walled 
it round, and fortified it with a ftrong caftle, on the feite where the old cathedral ftooj. 
I.eland lays, « that thi» caftle, by the ruins, appeared to be one of the faireft, largeft* 
and ftrongeft in England. The walls were high and firm, anti full of great towers ; 
and where the river was not a fufficient defence for it, there it was ftrongly diiched! 
It had two wards, and each of them furrounded with water; the dungeon was "hi<di, and 
exceedingly well fortified, having, in the outward wall or ward, 26 towers oHi Ibnii- 
circular figure, and one great tower in the inner ward. Some think that Ilcraldus be- 
pan this caftle, after he had conquered the rebellion of the Welch, in Edward the coii- 

jeflbr’s time. Others think, that the Lacies and the Bohuns, earls of Hereford worf* 
the gj eat builders of it. u, wcic 

This city being fituated in a frontier country, was continuallv liable to the inroads of 
rapacious warriors, plunderers, and rebels. When tlte barons' broke out iu rebellion 
againft Henry III. they commenced their hoftilities at this place, under the command 
of Simon Mountfort, carl of Leicefter ; who, as we before remarkeil, fell a victim to 
his perfidy and ambition, in that remarkable battle at Evefiiam, by which tlie great 
power of the barons wus diminiflied, and that of the commons enlarged. Here aifo 
when the barons took up arms againft Edward 11. Hugh Spencer, earl of Glouceller’ 
and feveral others, the favourites of that prince-were hanged. Near this place was 
likewlfe fought a bloody battle between Henry VI, and the carl of March, .'aftenvards 
Edward IV.; when the latter conquered ; and having taken feveral of the WeJth no^ 
bility, amongft which was Owen Tudor, and others, prlfoners, ordered them to be 
cruelly executed fit this city. In the civil wars between Charic.s I, and the Paj[;]ianicnr 
this place was ftrong and w'cll fortified and made feveral, brave defences againft the 
Scots, and the Oliverians. Scarce a trace of the caftle remaining ; on i'.? feiu* 

are admirable w-alks, called the caftle green, formed and kept in neat order by the cor¬ 
poration ; the river Wye runs underneath, which together \vth its antique biidgc- adds 
greatly to the pleafing profped from hence. If we look round its neighUourit!'^ hills 
and mountains, we fliall find ftrong marks of the vifits of jhc Romans, and"other encatnji- 
ments} particularly on the fuminits of Credcii-hill, and Dindermore,’the one towanls 
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Bradwardine, the other near the road to Rofs; on the former are many appearances 
of there having been a Roman llation. It is certain Lord Leven here fixed his army 
dugng the fiegc of Hereford, in the civil wars. The latter difplays ftronger marks of 
thofe ancient encampments, being vifibly fquare, which I believe is a pretty certain cha- 
racterillic of the Romans; befidcs the corroborating evidence of an adjacent hill now 
bearing the name of Oifter, no doubt a corruption of Oftorius Scapula who commanded 
in thefe parts. In the fuburbs Hand the luins of a monaftic-looking pile, fuppofed to 
have been a religious houfe, which was given by William III, to lord Coninglby, who 
afterwards made it a town refidence; this going to decay by future negleft, lord Co- 
ninglby, to perpetuate his name by a laudable inftitution, built and founded an hofpital 
adjoining, for the care and maintenance of i6 poor, which w'e minutely infpefted ; 
their habitations arc fmall, but w'arm and comfortable ; the old gardens afford each a 
very handfome allotment. One of thefe aged people attended us, who was 88, and 
well remembered his Lord’s ancient fabric in a more flourifhing and habitable ftate. 
In the fame ground we law a curious relick of antiquity, gothically built and pretty per- 
fefl:, which together with fome boughs of elder hanging careleilly round its walls, w'as 
exceedingly pidlurcfque. It is an ottagon with windows arched, and fteps quite round, 
but only one internal approach j through the top runs a thin Itone pillar fevcral feet 
high, on which 1 fuppofe was a crofs, as it is thought to have belonged to the monaf- 
tcry, as an objeft of worfhip. 

September 9th. A delightful morning, which we appropriated to an excurfion north¬ 
ward, principally to fee Mr. Price’s noble grounds, &c. at Foxley, and to enjoy that en¬ 
chanting feene in its vicinity, from an hill called Lady-Lift. The Bradwardine road 
was our courfe for fome time, we then deviated to the right; a little more than a mile 
from this city, on fome waftc land by the road fide, we faw a large old pillar of Hone 
much wrought, with fteps round the bafe fimilar to thofe we often fee in fmall towns ; 
no authentic account is given of it, but by tradition it is believed to have been erefted 
in time of a plague, when the country people were afraid to approach the city, for the 
purpofe of holding market, and is at this day called White-crofs. We now paffed through 
a village, and entered Foxley grounds j the well cloathed hills of wood on each fide are 
very noble. The houfe is not in unifon with this external magnificence, a fquare brick 
built place, heavy and ungraceful j though there is no appearance of fhew, the infide 
no doubt is good and comfortable, and 1 was told contains fome paintings worth notice; 
this we omitted, but had leave 'to drive through the beautiful gardens. See. which foon 
led us on a moft gloricus terrace between the two vales ; thus we continued through a 
bowery lhade, which was moft acceptable, as it proteded us frotn the fervent beams of 
the fun, till we arrived at the fwcet objed of our viilltes; a place that moft amply repaid 
our fteep afeent. 


Oh nature how fupreme! O Queen of hills 
Enchanting Lady-Lift! thy beauteous form, 

Art ne’er with her infipid veil hath veil’d. 

No foreign plumage decks thy fuli-crown’d head. 
No artificial flowers, the fickly growth 
Of ihe trim garden, wither on thy bread. 

But the frefh violet, and the harebell blue, 

And fimplc daify, feel its cherifhing warmth. 

And there delight to blow. Thy rich attire . 
la wove ill nature’s loom; the fpreading arms 
Of th{ bold children of the fored deck 
.Its waving fldcs; the Ipidly, dark-green oak. 
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The high afpiring afli, the glofly beech, 

And yellow chefniit, fpangled with its fruits. 

In pleafing harmony combine their liiadcs. 

Which gilded by the fun, a lovelier gold 
Difjjlay, than ever yet, with all the toil 
Of art and riches, deck’d an Eailcrn Queen. 

Nor often can the power of roaring winds, 

AndboiArous ftorins, derange the ornaments 
Of nature’s hand, but while the weakeA breeze 
Puffs the vain robes of art in fcorn away. 

They, as in mockery t)f the raving blaft. 

But bend tlieir boughs, or lift their heads on high. 

Oh ! Iiow then can the pomp of Empreffes 
With Lady-Lift compare ! Oh mark her power ! 

Lo, with what placid inajeffy flic fits 
And (ways her wide and populous domain, 

The heavens her canopy, the earth her throne! 

She wants no vaffals, Etliiopic Haves, 

To fcattcr balms and odours on her garb, 

Orfofily fan her from the noon tide neat. 

The perfumes wafted on the fragrant wingg 
Of gentle zephyrs, iffuing from the South, 

Arc fubilitutes by nature more delicious. 

Than all that art or fancy can create. 

Lo, with what fweet and uiiaffe£ied charms. 

Her fiibjeAs fmile under her peaceful feeptre! 

Beneath her feet hills gradually arife. 

In fofteft verdure clad ; the golden vale 
Winds dillant by, and ftreams meandring flow. 

Yielding to all their fruits and plenteous ftores, 

111 proufleft triumph of the quiet reign. 

The traveller here, in queft of nature’s charms 
Meets joyful welcome; not a frown auftcrc 
Ctiills his approach or (lops his curious eye. 

But all his wild refearches arc endear’d 
By every finile of fweet complacency. 

How eagerly around flic llrivcs to fliew. 

The thoufaiid beauties of her native land! 

The ripen’d orchards hung with ruddy orbs. 

That deck each rural fccne, (he liril difplays ; 

'(’hen woDil-fringed lawns, fair feats and villages ; 

Next proudly points to towers and battlements, 

That long have grac’d her much lov’d ancient See, 

'fhe great metropolis of this fair realm ; 

}:.allly to yonder rugged range of hills,* 

Which ftem like raaffy bulwarks rais’d on high 
To guard her loyal peace-<ncircled fons. 

From the rude progrefs of dcilruCtive foes. 


Having thus gazed with rapture and admiration, we breathed our tribute of ^feknow^ 
iedgeme^, and,^’eturned as we came, until a path led us into the valley on our right, 
and from thence acrofs through an obfeure village. Little Maiiiei, to Bradwacjline, fitu- 
ate on the oppofite fide of the Wye; over which is a giiod bridge, and near to it are 
the imperfect traces of a caftlc, once ftroug and {lately, which tgave both origin and name 
to the famous Thomas Bradwardine, archbilhop of Canterbury, inEdwa/d Bid’s time, 
who, for h’S great Ifiirning, and proficiency in the moll aNlrofe arts and fciencc';, was 
called Doctor Profundus, "^rhis family had removed into Suffex, a|;>out duec genera- 

... * • 

* The Black-mountains which divide this county from Wales. 
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tions before that great defeendant was born. The objeQ: of this wide and tedious del¬ 
ation, was to vifit that I’weet feene, we iiad viewed at a diftance, called the Golden Vale 
or by the Britons, DylFrun-Aur; remarkable for its pleafant fertility of yellow flowers, 
witli which it is covered, particularly in the Ipring. The evening was too far advanced 
when wc had finifhed our homely repaft, to allow us this further pleafurc, fo we brook¬ 
ed the difappointment l.ke philofophers, and direfted our neared: coin fe to Hereford. 
In this vicinity we had a view of Mr. Byrehe’s neat manfion at Ganllon, and of Moc- 
cas-court, the feat of Sir George Amyand (Cornwall) bart. a bankin' in London, who 
obtained it by marrying the heirefs of the late Velters Cornwali, member in feven Par¬ 
liaments for this county, whofe anceftors had been fcated here a long time, they being 
a branch (I prefume) of the barons of Burlbrd in Shropfiiire, mentioned by Camden, 
who were defeended illegitimately from Richard earl of Cornwall, ed fon of King John ; 
and the family now bear the arms of that earl, viz. Argr, a Lyon Raiupt Gules, crown* 
ed Or, within a bordure fable, bezantee.* The late Mr. Cornwall drew much of the 
ftonc from the ruins of Bradwardinc caflle for the rebuilding this fear. The prefent 
pofl'eflbr took the name of this family fometime fmee, and is now rcprelentativc for the 
county. A few miles in our way, under a large hill pidurefquely cloathcd, we faw a 
white houfe belonging to Major Cotteril, fon to the knigln. Sir John, mentioned at 
Broadway. Onward, on our right we palled another new houfe, Mr. Parrv’s of the 
Ware, fronting the memorable and lofty Itation, Creden-hili, uj>on which, as we before- 
mentioned, is a very great camp, and mighty works, the graff being inwards as w'cll as 
outwards; and the whole contains by eltimation about 40 acres. About a mile from 
this, and nearer the river, lies Kcnchefter, fuppofed by Camden and others, to have been 
the Ariconium ofAntoninus, having been dellroyed, as is reported, by an earthquake ; 
this fuppolition arifes from fome old walls, called Kencheller-walls, about which arc often 
found ftones of inlaid chequer-wprk, Britilh-bricks, Roman coins, ike. And about 
1669, was found in a wood, a great vault with tables of plaifter in it. The vault itfclf 
was paved with ftones ; and thereabouts were dug up many pieces of Roman coins 
with large bones, leaden pipes, fevcral urns containing allies, and other vi flels, the ull; 
of which was unknown. Alfo in 1670, was difeovered a bath here ; tlie brick pipes 
which heated it, remaining entire. On the oppofite bank of the river Hands Eaton 
Biftiops, fo called from its manor belonging to the Bilhop of Hereford. Here is ano- 
iher large camp, containing between 30 and 40 acres, but the works of it arc fingle, ex¬ 
cept a little on the weft fide. We law here a pleafant manfion of Mrs. Philips, nio’ther 
to the late member for Hereford, whole polite attention, and agreeable information 
during our ftay here, merits our fincereft acknowledgments. • * 

The day following we vilited the Duke of Norfolk’s fine old place at Holme, about 
five miles fouth of this city. The road is by tlie Wye, exceedingly pleafant, the niea- 
dows :iertile, and the woody hills luxuriant round them ; we palled an handforne feat 
of Mr.TJodenham, at Rolhcrwal’s, fronting a rich wood, and Dindcnnarc Iiill. Holme 
Lacy ivS an ancient feat of tlie Scudamores, which they inherited about the i-elgn of Ed¬ 
ward 111 .^ by marriage with the heirels of Ewias, as is faid by Camden and others, but 
mi^e probably Lacy, to wl^pm this eftatc certainly belonged and from whom it ac¬ 
quired its additional nani<v Among thofe indeed, who hearing of t{ie acquifitions of 
the Normans in England, came afterwards over expeding to fliare in the general dif- 
tribulion, and finding England too little .to iatisfy their greedy appttitcs, obtained leave 

* • 

■* Of tlii» family the late Speaker of the Houfe of Cyminons, though party virukiicc has called Iiim 

a mail of low birth. 
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of William Rufus, to invade Wales, was Hugh do Lad, who Tallied into Walo-, aud 
won the territory of Ewias in Monniouthlhire, whereupon he fixed his calllo, whidi lo 
this clay retains the addition of his ttame- From a branch of this huuily, no dful.t, 
whether by the name of Ewias or Lacy, was derived the title of the Scudamores to tliis 
place. Sir John Scudamore was created vilcount of Sligo in Ireland, July 2d 1628, the 
heirefs of whofe defeendant James, married firfl: in 1729, IJeiirv Duke of Beaufort, 
from whom flie was divorced, and marrying again colonel C’.harlos l’ii>iroy, Oit'tural foil 
of the firfl duke of Grafton) was mother of Francis her heir, married in 1771, to 
Gharles, the profent duke of Norfolk, to W’hom fhe brought this, and other largo 
clfates in this neighbourhood for life. I'lic approach is through the park to the W'dl 
front, which is a plain dark ftonc flruflure, with very proportionable wings. ^J'ho hall 
is very old and magnificent, 48 27, and very lofty. The wainf'eot is painted; from 

the ceiling hang two ponderous gilt bronzes; the paintings are very good, particularly 
one of Charles I. a perfon holding his horfe, only half vifibic, and a page holding up his 
garments; the principal figure is very beautiful, the filkcn tint of his coat remarkably 
fine ; his hand refts very gracefully on his fide, and the elbow feems to burll from the 
canvafs ; the forehand of the horfe is very inallerly. This is efteemed one of Vandyke's 
befl performances; there are only two of this kind in the kingdom. Sir James 
Scudamore, father to John the firfl lord in armour, by the fame 1 believe; vilcount 
Scudamore, a great friend of Charles I.; admiral Vantrump; fir John Packington ; 
a fine portrait of a lady ; Louis XIll, and his queen, 1639, French. Small dining room 
on the right; over the chimney, a curious old flower piece, w ithin fomc beautiful carved 
work, by the famous Gibbons ; the fhell-fifh, birds, fruit, See. are inimitably finifhed. 
“ There is no inflancc (fays Walpole) of a man before Gibbons, who gave to wood 
the loofeand airy lightnefs of flowers, and chained together the various produdions of 
the elements, with a free difordcr natural to each fpccie.^.” On the left of the hall are 
two fmall drawing-rooms. In one I obferved fome beautiful needle-worked chaii-s, &c. 
alio a confiderablc difplay of portraits, but we had no catalogue, nor perfon whereby 
to obtain certain information. I could frequently diftinguifh the pencil of Vandyke, 
Cornelius Janfen, and Holbein. The ftair-cafe is very lofty, and hung with old pidures; 
this leads up to a large fuite of unfinifhed rooms. I'he whole of this admirable place 
is complete in its ftyle ; built, I imagine, about the reign of King William III, by one 
of the Scudamores, immediate anceftors of the Duchefs; Colonel Fitzroy, her father, 
had the management during her minority, and did infinite injury to the place, by cutting 
down 15000I. worth of timber. The gardens to the fouth front are all in King 
William’s flylc of fortifications, furrounded with yew hedges, cut in variety of forms, 
according to the tafle of that time. Some indeed, have been fullered to out grow their 
original lhape, and are really beautiful.' As there are fo few relicks of thel’e forts of 
antiquities now remaining, it is pity not to have the power of fuch an infpcdiojj Ibnic^ 
times ; this is certainly a very fit objed for that purpole, and will, in all p^dbilhyy 
long continue fo. The Duke frequently enjoys it, with a focicty of a few fri^ds; nor 
has he an idea oP letting it undergo any tranfmutation. Its external beautie^ are moll 
bewitching, from a fituation replete with ccafelefs variety,; the view from the weft end 
of the garden, or from the lawn, is fweetly pidurefqiie, beyond oxprellion. A fmall 
tower, with another fpire church to the right, and Mr. Lechmere's old W'hite houfc to 
the left, all placed in a lovely amphitheatre, formeu by .dwelling hills and hanging 
woods, as the trueft objeds of landfcape. This feene is again charmingly varied, as 
we afeend the hill into the park, oppofite the fouth front of the houVe, which takes in 
itiany other agreeable objetls, and more of the mcandring river. Still further on, the 
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diftant profpecl: expands nobly, while the huge oaks, thofe venerable fons of the foreft, 
fpread their umbrageous arms around our heads, and feem to lament their former 
numerous family, fell’d by the doftriiclive hand of an unlawful mailer. From the 
lummit c)f this delightful park we command feveral vail hills in Gloucellerlhirc; 
black mountains in Monmouthlliire, and Brecknock; thofe over Hereford, and Brad- 
wardine, together w'ith Robin Hood’s Butts; alfo, Clay Hills in Shroplhire, &c. 
Infinitely gratilied with this excurfion we returned with our good friend to dine at 
.1 Icreford. 

Much more is yet to be feen in thefe parts, which w'e could not conveniently com- 
pafs, lying too oppofite to our future route. Lord Malden’s noble feat at Haiupton- 
l ourr, towards Lcominller, is particularly worth notice. Leland fays, “ this place was 
fumptuoully ercfled by one Sir Lcnthall, knt. thalf thus rofe by fervice. He was 
yeoman of the robes to King Henry IV, and being a gallant fellowe, either a daugh¬ 
ter*, or ncerc kinfw'oman of the kinges fell in love with him, and in continuance was 
wedded unto him. Whereupon after he fell into ellimation, and had given to him 
I ocol. landcs by the ycare for maintenance of him and his wife, and their heirs, among 
which landcs he had Liidlowc for one part. This Lcnthall was viddorious at the 
battaile of Agincourt, and tooke many prifoners there, by which prey he Ix'ganne the 
new building of Hampton-court, and brought from an hill a fpring of water, and 
made a little poole within the toppe of this houfe. This Lcnthall had a fonne by his 
wife; but he alter a few years dyed. Then left he of to build any more at Hampton, and 
foonc after his wife dyed. Then after he married the daughter of the Lord Grey of 
Codomr.” Hampton-court afterwards belonged to the Cornwalls, barons of Burford; 
and in the reign of Henry VllT. it belonged to the Coninglby’s, a family of great note 
in thefe parts, of which was fir Thomas Coninglby, who was flierilf of the county, 
40th of Queen Elizabeth, and founded an hofpital in Hereford ; from which was de- 
feended Thomas, who was created a baron of Ireland by King William III. and after¬ 
wards a baron and earl of this realm, by the title ofl.ord Coningfljy, of Coninglby in 
Lincolnfhire. Margaret, the eldcfl of his two daughters, was alio created a baronefs 
and Vifeountefs of I lampton-court, from whom by his mother is defeended the prefent 
poffcfl'or. T'his was rill lately in its pcrfedl original Hate in form of a callle ; its fitua- 
tion, as we could dillantly dii'cern, and judge from ils vicinity, is in a moll beautiful 
vale on the river Liigg, furrounded with the richefl woods; the gardens and pleafure 
grounds are delightful. His lofdfhip has rather mutilated fomc of its antique appear¬ 
ance to enjoy modern comforts, as he frequently refides here: within are excellent 
portraits of the family. Sec. by Holbein, Vandyke, fir Peter Lchf, Ac. with King Henry 
IV. Queen Elizabeth, &c. Another objetl highly worth the attention of a traveller, 
is the f curious place of Richard Payne Knight, cfq. at Downton, near Ludlow, (for 
•vvhichtlace he is memberj but within the northern limits of this county. This gentle¬ 
man ha^’ug feen moil of the bcfl edifices, both ancient and modern, and being en¬ 
dowed witb a natural fondnofs for the architedlure of caflles, See. was determined to 
raife, frot?: divers hints he had colletled from the various ftylcs of building, fomething 
to rcfemble the habitations ef ancient barons, more peculiar than could poflibly be 
found clfevvhcre. In thfe 1 underlland he has fucceeded lb as to the admiration of 
all vifitors. No lefs a fum than 6o,oool. has been expended for this purpofe. 

We left Hereford, and pnrfued our tour to Rofs; thp firft hiK called Aconbury, is 
very ft cep, and qmimands a'moft extenfivo valley furrounded with bolded feenery. 
« « 

• Tiiis was Margaret tohclr of Richard Fitzalan, fourth carl of Arundel of that family. 
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Symmons, bart. called the Meend. Beyond this road ad'ords nothing interellini^ 
fcvcral miles:, pal's through the finall village, Landeiiabo, and a liule lo the leli le( 
Harewood. Sir Ilungcrtord Holkins’s old feat, which has been long the lelidence 
of the family, and greatly improved by the prefent owner. 

This is no doubt thefpot, or near it, wherein the reign of Edgar, l.thehvold, that 
king’s miniltcr, had a caltlc (faid to be in Harewood-foreft,) which is the feene oi 
Mafon’s dramatic poem of Eltruia. The flory of it is britliy this, l.dgar greatly en¬ 
amoured of the famed beauty of Elfrida, daugliter ot Orgar, earl of Devonlhirc, fends 
Ethelwold to offer her his crown in marriage. Whereupon Ihhelwold falls violently 
in love with her himfelf, and marries her fecrctly; perfiiading the king upon his re- 
turn, that there was nothing extraordinary in her beauty. Edgar at length being in¬ 
formed of the truth, fees her, falls defperately in love, and detenuiiies to make her his 
own; the event of which is quite perverted by the poet, for inltead ol that facred at¬ 
tachment to Ethelwold, which the drama exhibits, the hiaorical fad Ihcws that her 
beauty was too much tindfured with vanity, not to be moved by the addrelles of the 
king. Upon which he orders the unfufpeaing hulband to goto Northumln'iland on 

pretended hufmefs. But the unfortunate earl never performed his journey. lie was 
found dead in a wood, where he was thought at firll to be murdered by rohht'rs, hui 
the eyes of the people were foon opened, when they faw that the king, ini read of 
making due fearch after the murderers, married the widow. Some fay, that fhlgar 
flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a hunting match. Malmibury fays, he look 
Ethelwold into a wood ^Uarcwood-forc(t) upon pretence of hunting, and kilkd hiin 
there with his lance. 'J'he natural fon of this nobleman happening to come in at this 
accident, and viewing the dead body of his father, the king fternly alked liim, « how 
he liked the game ?” The youth replied calmly, that whatloever pkaled the king, 
ought not to bedilpleafing to him. This courtly anfwer, on lo moving an occafion, 
fur^ized the king, and gave him a Rrong affedion for the young man oyer after. 
This Itory leaves room to fufpea, the monkifli hifforians have paffed over m fileuce 
fcveral of Edgar’s adions, when they Endeavoured, by their exceffive cominendatious, 

to make him pafs for a faint. , i, , i • 

Hence tin? road is intolerably rough, but might cafily be mended by breaking then- 
hard materials fmallcr. We next faw PelcrRowe, a meat retirement, whole fmall fpirc 
and church are exceedingly pidurefque. A little furthtT we infpeded the ruins of 
Wilton CaRle, on tile river Wye, oppofiic Rofs, from whicfi the fpirc and bridge are 
very fine objeds, together with the wood-crowned hills called the (.liafe. Wilton 
CaRle was the chief feat of the barony of the Greys of this place, by the marriage of 
Reginald Grev, JuRicc of CheRer, with Maud, the heirefs of Henry do Loniciiamii, 
Baron of Wilton, in the reign of Edward I. From hence a long train of^filourous 
peers fucceflivcly enjoyed this place down to William Lord Grey of Wilto/"^ '1 lioiigh 
earlier than this they much frequented their feats at Blechley and Wluuldon Hall in 
Bucks before-menlionecl; and iii the time of this Wil|iam, iho C’aflle of vV ill on was 
much fallen lo docay. This brave nobleman, in the reign ,of Oucen Mary, d . l .nded 
Calais agaiuR the French with wonderful valour, till at length his fokliers 
mutinying in delpair, he .was obliged to yield it up, and became himfelf a pii- 
foncr, in which Rate he coiulnuod, till he redeemed himfelf for 24,000 crowns; a 
him, which almoR ruined his ellate. He was afterwards general of rlie fore; .s lint 
into Scotland. Having lived to all the great purpoles of hie, but felf-intcreit, !i.' died 
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1562, no lefs to the public forrow of England, which he fecured, than to the common 
joy of Scotland, which he awed, llis fon Arthur lord Grey, a foldier as famous as his 
father, endeavoured to advance his leflened eltate by his valour, and firft was wounded 
at the fiegc of Leith, 1560, and afterwards was fent over lord deputy of Ireland, and 
there finally fupprefl’cd the rebellion of Deftnond. But there is another caufe, why 
llis memory will live, long after his feats of arms are forgotten. He was the early 
patron of Spenfer, the poet, who went over to Ireland wnth him as his fecretary, upon 
which he had a grant from Queen Elizabeth of 3000 acres of land in the county of 
Cork. His houfe was in Kile jinian ; and here he finifhed his Fairy Queen; the river 
Mulla, which he has more thao once introduced in his poems, ran through his grounds. 
The world can never be grateful enough to the man, under whole patronage fo ex- 
quifitc a poem was written. 'I’hc gratitude of the poet will live for ever*. Lord 
CIrey died i 503 t. His fon William the laft lord| a puritan, but a very hopeful young 
man, was attainted as an accomplice in Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed plot, and died in 
prifon much pitied^. At what time this family parted with Wilton Caftle is not exaftly 
known} but ’tis prt^bable it was parted with by lord William, the grandfather, among 
the patrimony he w'as obliged to alienate for raifmg his ranfom, lince it belonged to 
John, firll lord Chandos, who married his fitter; and from him it became the feat 
of his fecond fon Charles, who refided here, as well as his potterity, down to James the 
magnificent duke, of whom an account has been given under Cannons. Philips, in 
his poem, called Cyder, makes the following honourable mention of this family, origi¬ 
nally natives of the county: 


“ Where (hall we find 

Men more undaunted|| ? for their country’s weal 
More prodigal of life i In ancient days 
The Roman legions, and great Csefar found 
Our fathers no mean foes, and CreiTy plains 
And Agincourt, deep-ting’d with blood, couftfa 
What the Silures vigour unwithftood 
Could do in rigid fight} and chiefly what 
Brydges wide wading hand, firll gartered knight,f 
Puiflant author of great Chandos’ Hem, 

High Cliandos, that tranfmits paternal worth. 


* *‘*Mofl noble lord, the pillar of my life. 

And patron of my mufe’s pupillage, • 

Through wliofe large bounty poured on me rife, 

In the ill ft fesfon or my fecl^e age, 

1 now do live, boiuid yours by vaffalage,” &c. 

Sonnet to lord Grey prefixed to tie Fairy ^leen, 

f HenVjr I'itzalaii Earl of Arundel, when fteward at King Edward’s coronation, or conftable at Queen 
Mary’s, wab.,the firll that rid in a coach in England ; this lord Grey was the firll that brought a 
coach to Ireland. Lkyd’s State Worthies, 


e!^ 


The tifie of Baron dc Wilton has lately been revived in the perlbn of fir Thomas Egerton, hart, 
defcctided from the filler and coheir eH this William.; but not entitled to the ancient honour, both becaufe 
of the attainder, and the obeyance. , 

§ Weldon’s Court of James I. p. 30. 

I) Than ihofcof Hcreiordlhire. 

is an hiftorical inaccuracy. Sir Jo!in Chandos, one of the firll knights of tire gaiter, was uncle 
to Alice the wife of Sir Thomas Brycfges, ana Roc of the Brydgts’s. 
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Prudence, and ancient prowefo, and renown. 

Ills noidc offspring*. O ttrice happ'y pet! ! 

That hied with hoary vigour, view’d ihyfdf 
I’l-efh blooming in thy generous fon ; whofe lips 
Plowing with nervous eloquence exaft, 

Charm the wife fenate, and attention win 
In deeped councils : Ariconiiitn pleas’d, 

Him, as her chofen worthy, fird falutes ; 

Him, on th’ Iherian, on the Gallic fhorc, 

Him hardy Britons blefs ; his faithful hand 
Ceinveys new courage from afar, nor more 
The general’s condudf, than his care avails,” 

The remaining ruins of the caftle are very inconfiderable; there being nothing but a 
low fquarc wall, enclofmg a garden, with the appearance of a turret in one angle. 
This with Aconbury, Dewfall, and moft of the other Chandos eflatcs in this county, 
were fold fome years back to Guy’s hofpital. In Peterftowe church, in which parilh this 
(lands, are no handfome monuments, but two or three flat (tones to the memory of 
this family. We now crofled the bridge of fix large arches, and came along the fide 
of an high caufeway to the town. This admirable convenience for paffengers in time 
of floods, owes its origin to the ^lebrated man of Rofs, (Mr. Kyrlc) whofe liberal and 
charitable ferviccs to this town, are monuments too durable foon to be erafed. The 
lines of Pope moft applicable to the fpotwe are now upon, are the following; 

“ Pleafed Vaga echoes throagh her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe refounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s fultry brow ’ 

From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 

Not to the fkies in ufelefs columns toff. 

Or in proud falls magnificently loft. 

But clear and artlcfs pouring through the plain. 

Health to the tick, and fulace to the fwaiu ; 

Whole caufeway parts the vale with (hady rows, 

Whofe feats the w-eary traveler repofc: 

Who taught that heavcn-dirccied fpirc to rife ? 

* The man of Rofs,’ each lifping babe replies.” 


We now afeended this high town, and viewed the charming feenes from its church- 
yard; dined at the king’s arms, the houfe in which’that famous chara^ler lived and 
died; his portrait is ftill mewn here, which, though but a idaub in colouring, is valued 
for its extreme likenefs. •- 

About two miles from hence is Bollitree, the birth-place and refidence of William 
Merrick, author of the Camelion, the Monkies, and other lively poems in Dodfley’s 
colIe£lion. The following poetical defeription by him of this place, never befo je pub- 

U(hed, was given me by a near relation of his, with many other of his manufcrj;pt#. 

• * 

Near where proud Penyard’s woods arife. 

Whence Cambria’s hills falute our eyes. 

On A fair fpot enclofed with wood. 

That long the rage of time has flood. 

Stands Bollitree. In days of yore, 

F.re Laiicafler the feeptre bore. 

Well known to fame.' 

• James lord C. father of the firft duke. What follows is a pleafing cbntrafl to thf ill-natu: «d ; f, it.,' •:, 
by Pope, of the duke under the name of Timonybefore-mentioned. 
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Old Gauntt ’tis faid had fcen the place. 

And Hereford’s renowned grace. 

There deign’d tofpend a focial hour, 

Whim virtue charm’d him more than pow’r. 

Whenhaplefs Richard’s wretched reign 
CauPd Briton’s fons t<i feek the plain. 

It's mailer*, lov’d «)f Hereford, 

Join’d with him, and drew the fword. 

And whim our Henrys bore the fway, 

At BoJlitree how blefs’d the daf ! 

When fam’d Eliza rul’d the land, 

And gallant F.flex held command, 

A bvanclif from this old fpot deriv’d. 

In Spain right hardy deedsatchiev’d ; 

There Calcs (uiil-.appy) felt a blow. 

That laid her lofty turrets low. 

And when by too feveic a fate. 

Brave Hffex felt the ax’s weight, 
f'irm to his much lov’d lord he Hood, 

And fcal’d his fricndlhip with his blood. 

But late from hciiee, high honour bore, 

Ev’n to reniotefl. India’s fliore. 

In evil hour a daring fwaiiij ; 

In beauty’.s bloom he prcll the plait 
Ah ! haplefs youth of foul fiiiceie, 

Kteeive the hcarl-btllowiiig tear; 

Since fate thy vital thread has lliurn, 

Eternal laurels grace thy utn ! 

Sacred to you, deferving dead, 

'J’his ancient fabrick rears its head. 

Atclie.s with ivy overgrown. 

And walls of mofs-bemantlcd Hone, 

Again rtflor’d in awful Hate. 

Your honour’d memory await. 

Aectpl the humble tribute paid. 

And peaceful deep each hallow’d lliade. 

Scenery of fuch inimitable beauty as that viewed down the river Wye, which is un- 
quellionably unique, neceflarily requirevS a minute detail and analization of its conHitu- 
tnt parts; the fteepnefs of its banks; its mazy courfe ; the ground, woods, and rocks, 
and every other native and aptiftcial ornament. Thefe are moll accurately and admi- 
rably defmeJ by the cekbrafed comparer of natural and artificial landfcapc, Mr. 
Cilpin, in his excurfion down this river in 177o§, for which purpofe he has employed his 
feeond fcction ; and 1 think with much greater fuccefs than the fubfequent defeription. 
This indeed, as he previoully obferves, migl« be attributed to his having feen them 
undeb the circumllances of a continued rain. Leaving my reader therefore to furnilh 
hirnfcn^ with the nccellary outlines from that able delineator, 1 fhall proceed to give 
the rcfu^.^oi thel'e combinations under the aulpicious beams uc now vi/;wed them. 
For this purpole wc procured a boat for a guinea and a half, to take* us to Monmouth, 

* Thomas Mevieke. 

y Sm Cwillim Mrrtiek, kiiTghted at Cales, forhis valour. • 

I Eieiitviiaiit Samtirl Ho, kins, of Col. Draper’s regiment, llain at the liege of Fort St. George, 
(Nrphew to tilt late William Merrick, of Bollilree ) » 

^ I'liis liiilc work is beeonic fo Icaree, that was not able previoully to procure a copy ; tlie hints and 
occ.'ifioiial if ft l ip ionS, of fiieh a comp.Hnion were higlily defirable, and would Invc been of iniiiiitc aflillaiice, 
but I was forced i.o he content in au aker cuui| arifun. 
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ia which we embarked about three o’clock, and leaving Wilton caflle* on our right, 
paffed the noble bridge weltward in continual ferpentine nearly four miles, without 
any very ftriking feature to attract our notice. We were amufed with I'otne filherinen 
in their curious little boats, angling for trout and grcaling; thefe delicate vehicles arc 
made of wicker, or balkct work, and covered on the oufido with prepared canvafs, 
which they paddle dowm the flream, and carry on their backs home again, liiie turtles 
in their fliells. Mr. Gilpin mentions this curious vehicle, called a coriclc, probably 
from the ancient boat which was formed of leather, and gives the following curious 
ftory of an adventurous f<dlow, “ who for a w'ager, once navigated a coricle as far as 
Lundy ifle, at the mouth ol the Britifh channel. A full fortnight or more he fpent in 
this dangerous voyage; atid it was happy for him that it was a fortnight of i'erene 
weather. Many a current and many an ecldy ; many a llowing tide, and many an 
ebbing one, afforded him occafion to exert all liis fkill and dexterity. Sometimes 
his little bark w'as carried leeward, and foinefiines as far windward ; but fh’ll he recover¬ 
ed his coiirfe, perf^jvered in his undertaking; and at length ha|)pily atchieved it. 
When he returned to the New-Weir, report lays, the accemnt of he; expedition was 
received like a voyage round the world.” We now came oppofite Mr. Gilpin’s fecond 
landfcapc, Goodrich caflle, a mofl; romantic relick of mofs-grown tow rs, which more 
than anfwercd every idea of his pencil, or dt'fcription ; the vaft hill, called copper- 
wood apparently on the right, though really far beyond, adds greatly to the boldncfs 
of this profpecl. William Jvarl Marfhall had a grattt of this caltlc 5th of King John. 
In the reign of Edward ill. this was the chief feat of Gilbert lord Talbot, great grand¬ 
father of John, the firfl carl of Slirewfbury, to whom, and his poflerity, it contiiiued 
the principal refidonce, till Gilbert, 7 th Earl, left three daughters his coheirs, of whom 
Elizabeth carried this caflle to her hufliand, Henry Grey, earl of Kent, who died S. F. 
1639, yet this place lei'ins to have gone to his collateral relations, earls of Kent, down 
to the late duke. Down the next reach on our left, a beautiful livery of green clothed 
the furrounding fleeps; this is the general complexion of the adjacent country, for 
every ten or twelve years, the woods are cropped quite dole to the ground, principally 
to fupply the forges and furnaces with charcoal, &c, and as they fprout again this de¬ 
lightful verdure appears fcaire diilinguifhable, at fome dillance, from the moll luxu¬ 
riant crops. Asin other Ipots th -ir vigour is increafed, or come to full growth, dif¬ 
ferent tints and lhades arc feen, which couilitute the w'onderful variety io peculiar to 
thefe fceiies. U'hc hill beyond, on our right, is coveAd with lime kilns; vve fawa 
fmall hut by the water fide car.-kisly heaped together, which, according to dlabliihed 
cuflom, the indigent nadves l aik in the night; this, if riiey can accomplifh it fo as to cover 
in, and boil a pot within the fpace of twelve hours imrnoleiled, becomes their own, and 
they are allowcil to inclofe a fuliicicnt quantity of land round it, and to rebuild a more 
fuitable cottage ; thus in a few years by this laudable culloni and iudidgencjl', the 
whole face the country wears a general afpect of cultivation, and the uiq^ barren 
fpots become adorned with woods gardens and orchards. 'J’his in miuiatuie/ivfembles 
the great world a't large in its original Hate of nature, with this rcflriction\tljat their 
king is already eflahlifhed ; th( r may wage wars and have trivial hoflilities about in¬ 
fringements of property, and other jealoulies or animofities, but ik) violent danger can 
enfue ; the lord of’ the manor has the fupreme power, to keep them in a\V(?, and redify 
thefe commotions in their Hate. We next pafl'ed fomc iron works on our left; called 

• Mr. Gilpin, by a deception iu this winding river, hasdeferibed this,ruiii as onlbe oppofite bank. 

» 

Bilhop’s- 
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Bifliop’s-wood-fiirnace, belonging to a company at Rofs and Briftol; the fccne here 
53 ;reatly improves, and the ftream flows through a winding avenue of richer cloathing. 
In the reach below this, is Ledbroke colliery, a very plentiful mine and of good quality ; 
which fupplies Rofs, and various places at 13s. per ton. After fo much grandeur and 
tranquillity, this bufy contrail upon the banks of the wharf produced a new and lively 
effect. WV. little lower on the right, ftands Courtfield, an ancient pile, with an arti¬ 
ficial ruin above, belonging to Mr. Vaughan. A few fine deer were bounding on the 
ridgey banks ; the parifli church in miniature, jufl below, is truly pifturefque; it is 
called Welch Bicknor to diftinguifh it from another village of the fame name about two 
miles below, on the oppofite fide of the river, in Gloucefterfhire, which now only di¬ 
vides the two counties, but was formerly the boundary between the Welch and Englilh; 
according to this verfe of Necham : 

“ Inde vagos Vaga Cambrenfes, hinc rcfjjirit Anglos." 

Hence Wye the Englilh views, and thence the Welch.” 

In this church is a chalice of great antiquity, being from its date made in 1176, and 
although finifhed in a very rough manner, it has fonie refcmblance to thofe ufed in the 
prefent age. It is fuppofed that it was made by fome of thofe Arabians living in the 
Norman territories near the borders of Spain, who embraced the Chrifiian religion, 
and was by them brought to Britany or Normandy, and from thence to England. At 
Englilh Bicknor, a triangular bufhy mount hangs like a noble rampart to the water at 
the next reach. The verdant rocks now fpread their tufted heads in variegated order, 
and at the half way point, the abrupt cliffs, called Coldvvell, opened an amphitheatre 
of romantic beauties, beyond the power of words or canvafs to exprefs; the creeping 
cver-greens upon the protuberances of each mouldering rock, and the profufion of 
other hanging foliage, prefent a variety of vivid tints inimitably foft and fine. No 
tapeftry of art, not even of the rich Gobelins* can poffibly excel this admirable pro- 
duftion of the loom of nature; we only wanted fun to paint the colours ftronger. 
The maffy heaps beneath thrown from their native rocks by the devaftation of time, 
are very curious, and fome of them little inferior to the famous Bowdar-ftone in Bor- 
rowdale; one in particular, infinitely more deferves the fimilitude “ of a flilp lying on 
its keel,” immerfed too in the bofom of thefe lucid ftreams. We now came to fhe 
fecond ferry called Hudfon’s-rope, at Whitechurch, which, to give an idea of the 
beauteous courfe of this river, is feven miles diftant from the upper one, at Goodriche, 
by water, and only one by land. The parifh church here is another pi£lurefque objeft 
on the verge of the water, fo near as Ibmetimes to be furrounded by the flood ; the 
vail hills beyond are remarkably bold, and form a fublime termination to this reach. 
The khinly feattered cots, as we approached the new Weir, are richly reclufe; no 
gripe'of poverty, no perplexing cares I'eem to difturb thefe quiet haunts; a more pri- 
mscval\l.ene cannot well be conceived to exill. Pafling through a lock jve faw the 
bufy Cyclops working on the oppofite fhore, and as the evening was far advanced and 
rather o^ercall, this fccne became more aweful and fublime. 

Tlw moon fe^rce fcated on her filver car. 

The veil of night hung heavy o’er the world. 

And o’er the folemn menefiich IlfllncfB reign’d. 

As ’ttfere a paufe of nature : on the banks 

* A houfe in PaAs, in the fuburb of St. Marceau, fo called from Giles Gobelin, an excellent dyer, 
who found out thc'fecrct of dying fcafUt, in the,rcign of Francis 1 . This is the place where they make 
the fineft tapeftn^- in Europe. 

.6 No 
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, ' No murmuring billow breaks, but all is luidi’d ; 

Save ever and anon the (huiid’i ing llroke 
TItat. beats the fiery mafs. VViiik- upwards rife 
The ftnoaky volumes fparkling tliro' the air. 

But liark ! the full afl'tmhlcd owls bci;'u 
'J’ofluick their orgies mid’ll the rocks and woods. 

Pnifive I fit and hear the frightful din 
Kifponfivc echoing thro’ the fullcii Ikies, 

’T'.ll, lull’d liy mullc of the dafhing oar. 

My untun’d foul again finds fwtet repolc.* 

We now landed at tlie firfl convenient place, and walked on the turnpike road near 
two miles to Monmouth where we flept, and in the morning lo.ik a curj'orv view of this 
ancient capital, of lliis formerly a Welch, but now an i’.nnliih, comuv. if is ntuated 
at the conllux of the AVyc and Munnow, whence it derives its nuiiie, ii diTj-Iays ;n:my 
marks of antiquity, and has been much more llourilhing tlian at prel'ent. The getieral 
white complexion of tlie houfes gives it a neat and animated look ; but tlie only build¬ 
ings worth notice arc the church atid town-hall, both very liarhirome, and tiie latter 
may vie with moft places of much greater confequence. Tlie Brilains called it Mynwy ; 
on the north Tide, where it is not guarded by the river, it was originally encoiigiafleil 
with a ftrong wall and fofs. In the midll of the town are the ruins of the caille, wliicli 
flouriftied at the conqueft. At that time William the fon of Baderon h;ui the cullouy 
of thofe four carucates of land, within the cable, wliich were tlie king’s demefne. 
Withenock, his fon, furnamed de Monmouth, built a church within tlic caflle, and 
gave it to the monks of St. Florence, at Salmure in France. His I’on Baderon, in tlie 
reign of Henry II. granted to the monks at Monmouth, in exciiange for Ilodonock, 
three forges, lituate upon the river Wye, free from any toll, pallage, forelfage, or 
any other cuftoin for the iron made therein. By this it appears, how anciently the iron 
W'orks before deferibed were carried on in thefe parrs. His grandfon John, baron of 
Monmouth, who had the cuftody of the calile of Striguil, tjth of Henry III. gave 
about that time to the monks of St. Florence at Salmure, in pure alms, the hofpital of 
St. John at Monmouth. This nobleman having no iffue male, in coufideration of 
certain lands, which Prince Edward granted him for his life, gave to the faid pririce, 
and his heirs for ever, his cable and honor of Monmouth, and all other his lands anJ 
tenements, which grant was confirmed by the king 13th September, 40th Henry 111 . 
and in the 41b of that king he died. From this time it continued in the crown, and 
enjoyed mmy privilei^es; but derived its greateft glory from giving birth to Henry V. 
(from hence, furnamed of Monmouth) the great conqueror of France, and fecond 
ornament of the Lancabrian family, \yho, by dired force of arms, fubdued that king¬ 
dom, and reduced Charles VI. to the greateb extremity. This was alfo the birth¬ 
place of the famous hiltorian Geffrey of Monmouth, mentioned before as buried at 
Ai ingdon*. .y 

In or^r to,vary thefe fecnes as much as poffilile, we dibniffed our b6at at Mon¬ 
mouth, and went by land to Tintern-abbey; as the upper part of the rivefVfibrds mofl; 
variety in a boat, this plan was undoubtedly the belt. > As we proceeded on the road 
to Chepbow, and paffed Troy-houfe, a fine old feat of the duke of Beaufort, now only 
inhabited by a bevvard and farmer, the autumnal glow of nature, attendant on noc¬ 
turnal lliowers, ga^e us the highefl idea of the town’s charming fituation and feenery, 

• ■* 

• Parody on pari of the lirft Scene, Adi tUii d,,of the Grecian Da/ighter, 
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protected on all fides by hills of the fweeteft verdure, even to their utraoft fummits, 
the fl reams of Vaga murmuring at their feet.* 

As we afccnded the hill before us, each progreffive ftep afforded an infinite variety 
of waving mountains, vallies and woods, interfperfed with white cots, feats, &c. &c. 
and backed by the majeftic heads of SugarJoaf, and Brecknockfliire black mountains. 
Having gained this lofty fummir, we deviated a little to the right of the road, to obferve 
the dittant ruins of Ragland caftle, once a moft powerful and glorious place. Thomas 
ap Gwillcm ap Jenkin, (anceftor of the Herberts) obtained it by marrying Maud, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Morley, knt. lord of this caftle and other large polTcf- 
fions, in the time of Richard II. from hence it came to the earls of Pembroke, and 
from tliem to the earls of Worceftcr, in the fame manner as Tintern and Chepftow, 
William, firft marquis of Worcefter, maintained this caftle with a garrifon of 800 men 
from 1643, to Auguft 19th, 1646, without receiving any contribution from the 
country, and then yielded it to Sir Thomas Fairfax upon very honourable terms. 
This was among the laft places in England that held out againft the rebels. Then it 
was that (according to Gilpin’s expreflion) “ Cromwell laid his iron hand upon it,, 
and ftiattered it into ruins ; to which it owes it prefent pi£turefque form.” All the 
timber in thefe parks that lay near the houfe, was cut down and fold, which (though 
there was no coppice wood) amounted by the account of the committee themfelves to 
37,cco cords of w'ood. The lead of the caftle was fold for 6,oool. and a great part of 
the timber to the citizens of Briftol, to rebuild the houfes on the bridge there, that had- 
been lately burnt. The lofs to the family, during the troubles, was computed at 
loojoool. an eftateto the value of 2o,oool. per annum being fequeftered, befides what 
they fold in thofe neceflitous times.! 

I'he afpefb from hence became dreary and unpleafant, and the fervency of the noon¬ 
tide fun was now almoil as intenfe as Midfummer, without a fliade to guard us from its 
powers. We now left the great road at the village of Turlington, and paifed through- 
hollow and uncouth tracks, feldom attempted by any carriages but thofe of the natives; 
after a few fpecimens of pleafing reclufe feenery, we enter a profound dell for feveral 
miles; a gurgling brook winding through the umbrageous cavity which fupplies a 
lumber of large iron works above the village of Abbey-Tintern : Mr. Tanner is the 
oftenfible manager; the duke of Beaufort the great proprietor. Wc infpe£ted the 
principal furnace, and faw the ore^ which is moftly brought from that vaft fource, at 
Furnefs in Lancafhire, diffolved by the blaft: of iramenfe bellows, worked upon the 
modem conftruftion of cylinder pumps. They have a method of feparating the beft. 
qualities from the drofs, by a water wheel and hammers, from which they collect con- 
fiderable quantities of pure metal, and the powder fells to the glafs-houfes for their ufe. 
Lower dd^n are various forges, for the purpofe of ftriking this mutilated ore, into 
every requifite fize and form of the broadeil bars to the fineft wires. 

Iron, tite. moft ufeful, and through the wife diftribution of Providence^; the moft. 
common of Ul metals, is plentifully found in all parts of the Britilh dojninions. It is 
found in Gfomwall, Cumberland, Derbyftiire, Devon, Durham, Gloucefterlhire,, 

* Mr. Gray’s obferration on t^is fwreet place is thus found‘in a letter, dated May 24th, 1771, giving 
an account of hispreceding fummer’s toar, in which the river'Wye was the principal feature. “ Mon- 
tnouih, (fays he] which is a town I< never heard mentioned, lies on the fame river,' in a vale, that-is the 
delight of my eye^, and the very feat of pleaure.” 

f From the time this taftle was rendered uninhabitable, the family have fixed their chief reCdence at 
Badminton, in GlouceftVrdiire. * . 

/' 
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Hants, Kent, Lancafliire, Monmouthfliire, Shropfliire, Somcrfotniire, Staffordfliirc?, 
Sullex, Warwickfhire, Wiltftiire, Yorklhire, and in a great many other parts of 
North-Britain, Ireland, and in North America. The Romans probably were the firff 
who wrought our mines, their medals having been found ainongft the heaps of flags 
and cinders. The ore hath various appearances; fome is called brufli ore, as being 
compofed of threads growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging from the tops of caves, 
or old works, fome in ftones ofareddifh, blue, or grey colour, fometimesin a fort of 
ftiff unftuous clay, and fometimes in a black fand,* The veins or loads, like thofe of 
tin, are of very difterent dimenfions, and their contents of very different natures, 
which rather than their fize determine its value. Some ore is roalted before it can be 
fmelted. This lafl: operation is performed in a large open furnace, the fuel and ore 
being mixed, and the fire kept to the greatefl; heat by immenfe bellows, moved by 
a large water wheel. It is from this and other improvements, that our mines yield 
much more than formerly; when they fcarce made in their foot-blafis or bloomerios, 
100 weight in a day, leaving as much or more metal in their flags; whereas they now 
make feveral tons of iron in the fame fpace, and leave a mere cinder. When the metal 
is melted, it is let out of the receivers into a bed of fand, which hath one large, and 
feveral fmall divifions, in which it cools. The iron in the large divifion is called a fow, 
;md in the fmaller, pigs. Pig iron, the metal thus fit for Ibmc iifes, fuch as pots, 
kettles, bombs, and other coarfe works, is not malleable. In order to give it that ne- 
ceffary quality, it is carried to the forges, and there heated and hammered in various 
tlireflions, till the heterogeneous matter, or vitrious impurities being expelled, it is 
thoroughly incorporated and welded together. From this forge, which is called the 
finery, it is taken to another called the cnafrey, where it is alfo heated and hammered 
into large bars. After this it is divided at the flitting mills, and then is Hilcd bar iron. 
In this Rate it is complete as a commodity, and fit for lale; the ufes of which are to® 
many, and too well known to admit or require an explanation.! There are but few 
forts of iron which, though ufeful in other refpedls, are fit for being converted into 
fteel. The red iron ore from Furnefs in Lancafliire, produces an iron, which is as 
tough as Spanifti iron, it makes very fine wires; but when converted into bars, it is 
not efteemed fo good as that which is got in the foreft of Dean and other places. The 
melting or calling of Heel was introduced at Sheffield, about 40 or 50 years ago, by 
one Waller from London, and was afterwards much praflifed by one Huntfman, from 
whom fteel fo prepared, acquired the name of “ Huntfman’s call fteel.” It was at firft 
fold for i4d. but may now be had for lod. a pound; it colls 3d. a pound in being 
melted, and for drawing ingots of it into bars of the fize of razors, they pay only fid. a 
100. Before this art was introduced at Sheffield, all the call fteel ufed in the kingdom 
was brought from Germany.^ Steel is made from iron by cementation, which by the 
(kill and induftry of the artificers is railed to a very high value in all the finer manu- 
fadures, pwticularly at Woodftock, as we there deferibed. The rcafon why-‘we have 
fo much imported, is becaufe the inhabitants of thofe countries abounding in wood, 
can make it cheaper. For iron being fmelted in an open fire with charcoal) the oil of 
which isfuppofed to make it tough, few parts of this kingdom can afford the expence. 
In Colebroke dale, in Shroplhire,* pit coal has been ufed with fuccefs, which if gene¬ 
rally introduced with the fame fuccefs, would be very advantageous to the nation. 

» * 

* Plot’s Natural Hiftory of StafTordlhlre, p- 150.—Woodward’s Hiftory of FolfiU, vul. i. p. 323, Ac. 
—Hill’s Hiftory of Foflils, p. 62^, and Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cprnwull, pi’ioj, as crud in Camp- 
bt-ll’s Survey. . f (Aimpbell’s Survey. 

t Watlon’s Chemiftiy. 
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We now approached the venerable object of our deviation, Tintern Abbey, hid in a 
moll fequellered I’pot by the river V/ye. Before thefe populous manufactures were 
here thought of, how palling excellent nmfl; this fituation have been for monadic life 
and tiifcipline. ll()v\'(.ver tiiefo iron works have been very anciently in ufe in diderent 
parts oi tiic banks of the Wye, us bus appeared under Monmouth. The ruins ofFur- 
nelsinud )uld to 'J'imern, l oth in point of pitlurefquc beauty, prefervution, and curi- 
olity ; we inigltt '.'uze \vit!i Irei'h delight and admiration lor hours on this perfect Ikele- 
lon of Gothic arciatcchire d’ho intrrnal dimenfions'Vom ead to wed are 77 yards, 
from nortli to louih 33. d’ho ead, \ve!‘, noi ih, and Ibulh windows, and centre arches, 
are of an equal height 67 feet, the ved window idelf 'a 60. The fallowing is the ac¬ 
count given of its origin. J his' abbey, uoui!. fed to God and the Virgin Mary, was 
founded about the )ear 113 i, bv Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, lord of Carew't-n and 
hlonmouifilhiiv. Richard de Clare, furn. mcd Strc nglxnv (nephew to the foimtier) 
gave divers lands and privileges to the abbot and monks iicrcof, who wereof the Cifler- 
'cian order, obliging ihem to pray for their fouls and thofe of his and his wife’s an- 
cedors. H ogcr dc Bigot, carl of Norfolk, added to tliefe benefactions. It has been 
Jainous for the tombs and tnonuments of feveral great perfons, principally of theaforc- 
fuid Walter de Clare; Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, brother to the founder; Walter, 
t arl of Pembroke, and ntarfhal of Pnglund, and his brothel Anfelm, lad carl of that 
familv ; William Herbert, earl ofP..‘ml)roke who being in the difputcs between the 
houfesofYork ami i.ancafler, was taken prifoner in Banbmy figlit, and being be¬ 
headed, 11 ", buried here. Beiidcs the edigv ,if GilbcK c' Clare, wlii li is in good pre- 
fervalion, and fome othcr;^, the key dones of inary arches arc feen m a perfect date of 
line fculjjture. 'l.ieduke of lioauibrt takes great delight in havim^ tne whide of this 
nuignidc.ent rclick preiervcd, which before was in a date of me uldering obfcu.ity. At 
its fiippreflion the reve-.ues were rated at js. 4A. per ami ran The following 

lines from Mafon’s Englilh Garden, book tird, aie a fine poetic picture, applicable to 
the Iceiies we have lieen deferibing. “ In thy fair domain,” fays the author, addrelling 
the genius of his country, 

“ Misny n jfladc is found. 

The haunt i,f vvi.ik'i j;i> 'a onlv ; uliere if ai t 
Kic Jar’ll lotieaJ, "l\v.>bi,vilh unfaiid.il’i! Ii.')'., 

I’rii tier:, U'- if thr (ilane ivne holy "VonnJ. 

A'.'i ilicie ait ieii'.i j, wlitrt, th i' ihe ivhi'om trod. 

Ltd * Y tfu worll iii . liii: fell tviaupy, 

.A nd > itlikis fiigt lii ion, ivc iioiv 
I ft!' fonrttjj!. vv lii il'.!\;hi ; iitui j'lt.i.'.’d I'vfc • 

V\ h II oiitt iv; 'jiniJa ii.ive 1 i!;d But lo time, 
i^■>l lit', lit graiit ir. due ; ,hi,i iriaJua] toiicii 
f'!”'iiiouLhi'i, iiiiobitutv many.! tow’r, 

Vviiith, wlitii it f iv'i’u with all its ba'lleiiiiniti 

Vv’;. . nly terii' !<' ; , itiany a fine 

Monallif, whicli, win ■ deck’d witli all ifl fj iics, 

.Serv’d hill to feed ’ >n |jari;pei’d /Ibbot’a pride, 
v\nd awe the uiilettd vuijzar. Geiicroiir. youiii 
Whoe’er thou art, that lillrii’ll to my lay, 

And reel’ll t)iy fu'.ii affent to whatd ling, 

Pjappy art thou, if thou caiill call thine own, 

. Such le'eiie? as their, where iialuie, and whcie time 
ll'ivf work’d congenial; vthcre a Icoltered holl * 

Ufai’.tiiiue Oaks I'.aikeu thy lide long hiiU ; 

Wilde iiiihiiig thro’thfir branche , rifted clilfs 
Daft tilt h w rite ht .idi, and glitter thro’ the gloom j 
Molt happy hill, it ■ nc liiiicrior rock 
Hear on its brow the llujj^'d liagmsnl huge 
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Of fome old Norman forlreft ; happier far, 

Ah, then moft happy, if tliy vale below, 

Waili, with the rrylial coulnirfs of its rills, 

Some mould’tiiig abbey’s ivy-vefted walls.” 

After a tlifficult acc fs, through a narrow rough lane, to the fummit of the hill which 
leads to Chepftow, the contrail was more wonderful; from the narrow confines of 
the wildcll dell, and the fecluded haunt : of uionaftic folitude, to the vafl expanse that 
here burlls upon our view ; towns vi'! ir\>leafs and woody lawns, wath the noble Se¬ 
vern rolling to the ocean, and liioi'j .hands called the Holmes, are the obje6ls of this 
fublinie fecnery. 

Between this and Chepfo .v ,.aiu Persiir-kl, famof' for the much admired walks of 
the ingenious Mr. iVlorris, win'ch we now vifited Thi.s place originally belonged to 
the Rous’s, and was bought b\ h. Pdorr's, and l'( <iatiiied moll confonant to the na¬ 
tural endowments of rock and waicr. He enjoyed it til! within ihjfe three years, moll 
holjiitahly inviting all company .o partake ol its inimitable deliguts. The grounds arc 
now not in Inch pertection, r."r fo extvnfive; the whole length of them is about five 
miles, but fnice the p’"'lenr pure ifer, Mr. Siuith, has had ihe place, one half are grown 
wild anJ not at prelent dilplayed. P • h; however begun to open them again, and 
is greatly altering the w' j 1'; whether his nc models will be more valued than the 
originals, time and trifle mufl determine; many of .h'> beautiful ferpeniiiies, I fear, from 
what we now’ nbi'en .1 wiil be thrown : .to llrait lines, 'i he. ’’diole was an advanta¬ 
geous purebafe ‘ ir 26,50^.. nnil this gen' .i..in intends loon to creel a new ai .! excellent 
nianfion. 

'I'he firfl vio\v we had after w ' entered this feemry of enchantment, was a pleafing 
fight of Chep'low calllc, cf 'h, ^c. Alfo l.a.idcaughl 'jliil's anu the broad Severn be¬ 
yond. 1 he next opening, we beheld i wonde’'^ ’! dip of 500 feet perpendicular into 
the Wve, whofc' w'aters w’ere nor fo agreeable rmu lucid as abc ve, whore the briny waves 
ol ocean had not adulterated tliem. \\ e next came to a fweet point, called the Pleafant 
View', truly d riptive of its name. Next from a bench, land-caught woods and rocks 
were moll majellic and lit. , the river winding nobly underneath ; oppolitc the cave 
are bow railities w'ith a feat, which .. we ec pare the works of mature with thole of art, 
may be called a front box of one e^ the comploatell theatres in the univerfe ; the whole 
appears from hence a porfecl circiil '" theatre, mu. k.t>J out by the furrounding w'ood- 
Iringed cliffs. He'o wants no pai"' al .miaff to expreJ'sjts fconery, nature’s I'lveet 
lanr‘''-ipe is quiu. .-iiougli iid uid 'ad of an artificial Ik, depifled over our heads, the 
blue vault .f heaven “hangs i'uhlimc and lo Iv. Returning from this w'e afe mdi'd on 
a path above the cave w'hich leads to a lyniiar box to the one dclcribed, that is cal.'cd he 
Lovers Leap. Having taken a final view o*' ‘he fc(riior\ from this tremendous precipice, 
wewcrecondufled to the corner of an adjacent fit Id, where(landsthe'rcinj)le,command- 
ing a moll i^n ious jn orpeft in an oppolite direction; the cojillux of Wye and Severn, the 
Brillolchminei ojicning ititothe main l'ea,t;helmokcofthatgrcat city on theop^fite Ihores, 
interfperred with I'now-white houfes. See. while the reflexion of the letting, fun gilded 
their windows, that flione like real fires; thefe together *vith other dillant profpetls of 
Itupendoushills oyi the Welch coaft, the abrupt rocks, imfnenle woods, and all’the 
fotter bc-autios of improvement, confplre to render Persfield a feene that fills the breaft 
with delight and admiration above all others. » 

Chepllow is a Saxon name, and fignifics a market or place of tra^lng,.in Brltifii it is 
called Kai'went, or Callelh-Gwent. It is a place of no great antiquity and many alfirm 
that it had its origin not many ages palL from the ancient city Venta, which llourilhed 

> about 
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about four miles from hence in the time of Antoninus, who calls it Venta Silurunu 
Wliich name (fays Camden) neither arms, nor time has been able to confumc ; for at 
this day it is called Kaerwent, or the city Venta. But the city itfclf is fo much dellroy- 
cd, that it only appears to have once been, from the ruinous walls, chequered pavements, 
and Roman coins. 

About two miles below is the famous paflage over the Severn, at Beachley to Auft, 
on the oppofite fhore. Auft was formerly called Auft-Clivc, from its fitualion upon an 
high craggy cliff. At this place happened once as ftrong an inftance of wifdom tri¬ 
umphing over folly, as the annals of hiftory can produce. Walter Mapes who wrote 
500 years before Camden, thus deferibes it; “ Edward the elder, lying at Auft-Clive, 
and Leolin Prince of Wales at Bathefley, or Beachley, when the latter would neither 
come down to a conference, nor crofs the Severn, Edward pafled over to Leolin ; who 
feeing the king, and knowing who he was, threw his royal robes upon the ground 
(which he had prepared to fit in judgment with) and leaped into the water breaft high, 
and embracing the boat faid, “ Molt wife king, your humility has conquered my pride, 
and your wifdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that neck which 1 have foolilhly 
exalted againft you, fo fhall you enter into that country, which your goodnefs hath at 
this day made your own,” and fo taking him upon his moulders, he made him fit upon 
his robes, and joing hands did homage to him.” Chepftow is a neat little port, for 
molt of the places on this river, where their commerce feems to centre; the tide is very 
high and impetuous, rifing, 1 fuppofe, greatly beyond any other in the kingdom, com¬ 
monly about 40 feet at the bridge, which though built of timber, looks noble, being 70 
feet from the furface of the water ; in January 1738, we arc told the water rofe confi- 
derably above this height, which did very great damages to this and the neighbouring 
country. Half the bridge is in Glocefterfhire, fo that it is fupported at the expense of 
both counties. The town is fituated on a fweet declivity facing the wide expanfe of 
Severn. We retired to reft, the room was backward, and the window unguarded by a 
curtain looked that way. 


At earlieft twilight of the morn I woke. 

And from my ptllow faw the “ God of day 
Stand tiptoe on the eaftern mountain tops,’' 

While in the air dim mifts and vapours hung, 
Cloathing the diftant hills and winding vales. 

Upon the gentle radiance of his face 
My ravifhed eyes with eafe and pleafure dwelt. 

But foon his cheeks difplay’d a brighter glow: 

His kindling beams by gradual afeent 
Gain’d double vigour. Now the aiiy troops 
Perceiv'd the glitt'ring rays, like pointed fpears 
Darting from neav’n to earth, and inftant fled. 

No longer could one view, with eye dired. 

The dazzling glories of his mighty fphere. 

The radiant day feem’d confeious of its God ; 

All nature fmd’d ; the rofy tribe of fruits. 

Bending their parent trees to kifs the ground, 
Imbib’di the genial warmth •, pleas'd Vaga pour’d 
Hit fea-green dreams deep murmuring beneath 
T he hanging bowers and glittering rocks ; while wide 
The rougher Severn drctch’d his arm beflrew’d 
With fhining fails, to the capacious ocean. 

Thus lod in admiration’s magic charms, 

I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, 

“The cool, the fragrant, and the peaceful hour, 

'j'o meditation due and I'acrj;^, fong,” 
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Which others facrtiice In fond embrace 
Of downy llumbers, foporific death. 

And paid my tribute due to that great Source, 

Who thus illum’d the world, and, the pail eve. 

Had gr;ic’d with all the fplendor of his beams. 

The full luxuriance of fair Persfield’s feene, . 

The curious traveller’s wonder and delight; 

After breakfaft we vifited the mins of this magnificent caftle, boldly placed upon a 
huge rock waflied by the Wye; the whole looks of lafting folidity and is made beauti¬ 
fully pifturefque by the numberlefs ever-greens, &c. that hang atout its walls. It was 
rebuilt about 580 years finceby Gilbert Earl of Pembroke. This Gilbert, fumamed 
Strongbow, fecond fon of Gilbert de Clare, having folicited Henry I. to beftowon him 
lands in Walts, had committed to him the van of the army, when that king threatened 
to deftroy all North Wales and Powifland, and pofleffing the whole dominion of Stri- 
guil* (now Chepftow) v/as made earl of Pembroke by Stephen, 1138. His fon earl 
Richard left a daughter, It. j iteirefs, who carried thefe eftates, with the earldom, to 
William Marfhall, whofe live ions enjoyed this honor fucceflively, and all died without 
iflfue.t Of the two la<i^, the former died at Gooderiche Caftle 1246; the latter at 
Sfriguil Caftle, foon after. The lifter and coheir married Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk. 

Sir William Herbert, knip;ht, a faithful adherent of Edward IV. having reduced di¬ 
vers caftles, forts and towns m Wales, of Henry duke of Exeter, Jafper earl of Pern 
broke, and James earl of Wiltlhire, to obedience, had a grant of their eftates, amongft- 
which was much that belonged to the ancient earls of Pembroke, in confequence of 
which he was created earl by that title.| He died poftefled of the caftle of Chepftow 
and other large pofleftions hereabout. All thefe, with the barony of Herbert, of 
Chepftow, Ragland, and Gower, the daughter and heir of his fon, carried to Charles 
Sonierfet, a (natural fon of Hanry Beaufort, third duke of Somerfet) created after¬ 
wards carl of Worceftcr, from whom they have defeended to the prefent duke. But 
this has been many years under a leafe of lives, and the elderly perfon who (hews it is 
the laft; Ihe was born here where fhe ftill refides in comfortable apartments, and makes 
a good fubfiftence by the fruits of the garden, peaches, &c. which are plentiful on thefe 
warm walls when other places fail. In one of the towers we faw the room where Harry 
Martin, one of the twelve judges who fat to condemn Charles I. was afterwards con¬ 
fined for 27 years, and then died there. From the leads above', we had an extenfive and 
fine view. In another place we faw the traces of a large chapel. 

We now took the Glouceftcr road, over that lofty bridge aforefaid, whofe planks, , 
which our horfes hoofs refounded, are coiltrived to efcape the violence of floods by 
floating in a limited fpace j but this rarely happens at fo imraenfe an height as 70 feet.. 
From the hill beyond, we command a delightful view of the town and caftle. Continu¬ 
ing through Crieral fmall villages,, the wide Severn rolling on our right, we came to- 
Lydneypark, a gpoH old feat of one of the Bathurft family, fituate on thdedge o£ 
the foreft of Dean. , 

Though this extenfive traft of Glocefterflure lies too much out of our courfc to at- - 
tempt an explicit account, yet we will not entirely pafs it.by unnoticed. This for^ift. 

• • 

• The ruins of Striguil Caftle are now remaiiung a few iniics from 'Chepftow.. 

-{- AH buried at Tiuteri), us before-n>eiitiontd. , * 

t Sceau account of his death at Tiaiern. The prefeut'carls of Pembroke are defeended from hjs na-- 
turalfun. 

eitlier. 
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either obtainfti its name from Dean a market town, lowly fituated within its limits, 
(which worJ is of Saxon origin, fignifying a dale t r woody valley, whence probal'.ly 
conus the word den in Engliih,) or clfe from Arden, by rejecting the firfl fyllable, 
w'liich the Oauls and Britans formerly ufed for a w'ood. It was formerly fo tlii<.k with 
tn.es, and fo dark and tcnihle in its fhades and by-ways, that it rendered the inhabitants 
barbarous, and emboldened them to commit many outrages. The foil is various, but 
nibltly favourable to the growth of the oak, which was once fo confiderable, that it is 
faid to have been part of the iidlruclions of the ‘•■panifli Armada to deftroy it, but of late 
years the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have dt;ftroyed it greatly. 'I'he whole 
forefl of more than 23,520 acres, which is exiraparoc hial, is divided into fix walks, or 
parts, known by their refpeftivc lodges ; (viz.) King’s l.odge, York Lodge, Worceifer 
I.odge, Dauby Lotlgc, Herbert I oclge, and Latimer Lodge. St. Biiavcls Cafilc, which 
was once very flrong anil large but is now in ruins, gives name to e^ne of the hun¬ 
dreds, and ferves chiefly as a prifon for oifentlers againft the laws of the forefl. The 
privileges are very exteiifive; the free miners claim a right of digging iron ore, and 
coal; all'o to cut timbi’r nocellliry to carry on their works. A gold mine was difeo- 
vered in the year 1 700, at a village called Taynton, on the northern borders of the fo- 
roft, of which a leafe was grantetl to foine re finers, who extracled fome gold from the 
ore, but did not continue tlie work, the quantity of gold being fo fmall as not to anfwcr 
the cxpence of reparation. 

A little beyond we palled the village of Lydney, and another iron furnace belonging 
to the fame perfon as thofe at Tintcrn. A long fpout fupported by pillars acrofs the 
road, conveys w'ater from the oppofite hill to move the great wheel ot thele works. The 
next alcent on this road commands a moft delighiful view over this handfomc fpirc, 
down the liquid expanse of Severn many miles. From hence the roads became Iteep 
and rough to a great degree ; nothing but fbme pleafant profpeds towards the water 
could make them bearable. Ilertfordfhire is in bad repute, and not without reafon, 
for its roads, but compared with this, they are really good. We arrived at Newnhain 
to dinner, an ancient fmall town pleafingly fituated near the river; our inn, the 
Bear, Hands clofe to the paffage to Newport, and all the great roads to Bath, Briflol, 
&c. From hence we enjoyed a pleafing view of the oppofite hills, Bird-lip, Robin 
Hood, and thofe about Ruxmore, in the cloathing country. 

In the evening, which was very fine, we purfued our courfe through Weftbury, fo 
large a parifh in Camden’s time, as to be reputed above 20 miles in compafs ; here 
we iaw a fine ftonc manfion, with formal old gardens, and pieces of water, belonging 
to Mr. Colchefler, he'ir of Sir Duncoinbe Colchefter, who mJirried the daughter of Sir 
John Maynard, knight, owner of Gunnerfbury. The road being now level and excel¬ 
lent, wc arrived at Gloucefter without much further obfervation. 'I bis city was built 
by the Romans, and made a flation to curb the Silures, the braveft and moft powerful 
of all- the’ Britons. It derives its name from Caer Glow, which fignif^s a fair city, a 
name certainly not now improper, as its four principal ftreets meetipg inlhe centre are 
both fpacious anil well built. Its lituation is in one of the richeft vales known, a conti¬ 
nuation of tile' noble Eveftwin. 

William of Malmcfoury thus deferibes it in his book De Pontjficibus. “The vale 
of Glocefter is fo called from its chief city ; the foil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in 
feme places, by the natUKil richnefs of the ground in others, by the diligence of the 
country-man enough to excite theidlell perfon ter take pains when it repays his la¬ 
bour with the increafe of an hundred-fold. Here you may behold high-ways and pub¬ 
lic roads full of fruit trees, not planted^ but growing naturally. The earth bears fruit 
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of its own accord, much exceeding others both in tafte and beauty, many forts of which 
continue frefli the year round, and ferve the owner till he is fupplied by a new increafe. 
No county in England has fo many or fo good vineyards as this ; either for fertility, 
or the fweetnefs of the grape. The vine has in it no unpleafant tartnefs or eagernefs j 
and is little inferior to the French in fweetnefs. The villages are very thick, the 
churches handfoine, and the towns populous and many.” In a limilar urain he con¬ 
tinues his praife of the noble river Ae Severn, ** than which there is not any in the 
land that has a broader channel, fwifter ftream, or greater plenty of fifli,” &c. Thefe 
vineyards have nothing left but the places named for them j viz. one on a hill by 
Overbridge near Glocefter, and another near Tewkefbury. Ceaulin, king of the Weft 
Saxons, firft took this city by force of arms from the Britons in 570; but the Mcr- 
ciaits afterwards wrefted it out of his hands, under whom it flourifljed a long time in 
great repute. This city w'as once ftrongly fecured with walls, and on the fouth parr 
William the Conqueror erefled a caftle of fquare ftone j and fixteen houfes were de- 
molifticd, as domefday book mentions, to make room for this edifice, wliich is now to* 
tally deftroyed. It was made a free borough by king John, who granted it a charter 
of incorporation, greatly enlarged its jurifdi&ion, and beftowed many other privileges, 
which it ftill enjoys. But in this reign it fuffered by the barons’ wars; the famous 
Mountfort earl of Leicefter having befieged it, took pofTeflion of it in four days; but 
Prince Edward advancing with a ftrong army, drove the earl back again ; and would 
have punifhed the burgeffes, but was diffuaded through the interceifion of the bifhop of 
Worcefter, who gave fecurity for their paying a fine of 1000 marks. During the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. the gentlemen here continued loyal, but the farmers, 
tradefmen, and others of a meaner fort were generally a^nft him, and maintained this 
place under the command of colonel Maffey, whofe fervices and defenfive conduft were 
thofe of a gallant officer. There are feveral excellent ancient churches and public 
buildings well endowed, but the moft worth notice is the cathedral, dedicated toBt, 
Peter, which is efteemed one of the bell pieces of architeOiure in England; it (lands 
upon the fcite of the ancient monaftery, founded by Ofric, governour of Glocefter- 
fhire, upon ground granted by King Ethelred, 68i. About 821, Bemulph, King of 
Mercia, rebuilt it in another form, and fubftituted an order of Secular Preachers, who 
married, and continued 200 years ; Canute, for ill-living, at the inftigation of Wolfhm, 
bifhop of Worcefter, removed thefe and' eftablilhed Benedifline monks, 1022. It was 
in the next age deftroyed by the Dan^, but was about 1060 entirely rebuilt by Aldred 
bifhop of Worcefter, afterwards archbilhop of York, who crowned William the Con¬ 
queror. It was in a very low condition, when Serb, chaplain to King William, was 
made abbot, having but two or three monks, and eight fcholars. He was fo zealous 
to raife and improve it that about 1 100, he had it new finilhed, and obtained thirteen 
manors for its ufe, befides the lands mortgaged to the archbilhop of York. In j 102, 
it was with th^city deftroyed by fire, and tvnce again it fuffered the like calamity; 1214, 

1223. But thefe damages were foon repaired by the devout munificence of (hat age, 
which occafioned the a£l of mortmain to be paffed 1279, 7th Edward L* The prefeni 
magnificent ftruflure was begun by John Thokey, feventeen^ji abbot, about 1318. 
Abbot Horton built *he north aide in 1351. Abbot Trocefter built the large cloifter 
about 1381. Abbot Seabrook began the (lately tower, 1450, and appointed Robert 
Tully, a monk of this church to finilh it. Richard Hanley*began the ladv’s chaoel. 

rni__^1. r. . _/!• r A . % ^ ^ ^ 
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1 457. The whole length from call to weft is 42 o, from north^to fouth % 44 


The revenues at the dlflblutioa amounted,accord;^ to Dugdale, to 194^1. $t. gd. per annum. 
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Lady’s cliapel is 90 by ay and 66. The tower from the bottom to the top is aSo feet; 
from the battlements 198. The whole feems to pleafe the eye with moft agreeable pro¬ 
portions, and the tower and pinnacles are wrought fo rich and light, that it is impof- 
fible to behold them without the greateft admiration. The pillars and arches in the 
body are of that ponderous Saxon conftruftion, which is quite oppreffive at firft fight; 
but as you approach the fereens, the beautiful perfpeftive of the choir, with a kind of 
tranfparcnt view of the Lady’s chapel behind the altar, affords a charming relief. The 
cloifters which contain four equal aides, 147 by 13 and 16, are moft perfefl: Gothic 
beauties. There is a whifpering gallery from one fide of the choir to the other, built 
in an oftagonal form of 84 feet. I'he whifper is heard pretty diftind from one fide to 
the other, but it hardly deferves notice after that noble one in St. Paul’s. Near this 
we faw a curious old painting, of the day of judgment, fuppofed to have been an altar 
piece. The principal monuments are j in the choir, biihop Aldred, the great founder, 
who died September 17th 1 069. In the ifle of the north fide of the choir King Ed¬ 
ward II. who was murdered at Berkeley caftle 1327. King Ofrick of Northumber¬ 
land, who died about the year 600. Robert Curthoife, duke of Normandy, and eldetl 
fon to William the Conqueror; he was valiant in the holy wars, and made a Knight 
Templar, was alfo confined 26 years in Cardiff caftle for rebelling againft his brother 
the king. In the fouth fide of the choir, lies abbot Seabrook, who died 1457, &c. 
Amongtt the modern ones in the church is a beautiful defign to the memory of Mrs. 
Morley, who died at fea in child bed; two angels are conduding her with her infant in 
arms, as fhe rifes from the waves, expreffive of this inferipdon j 

“ The Sea flial] give up tbeir dead.** 

It is well executed in white marble, by Flaxman. The moft recent and excellent im¬ 
provement here, is the new county gaol fituate on the weft fide of the town, near the 
Severn and quay. It is a moft extenfive and fuperb building divided into upwards of 
120 cells, befides gaoler’s houfe, &c.; the outward wall inclofcs a fpace of 1250 feet. It 
has been begun about two years under the direftion of Mr. Blackburn, whofe fimilar 
performances we lately faw at Oxford, and will foon now be finilhed. This is I believe 
the largeft in England, but the plan at Oxford, in form of a caftle fortified, and all of 
ftone, is moft fuitable and ftrong. 

From hence we made on excurfion north-eaft about ten miles, to Cheltenham. A 
vaft range of hills, on the north, weft, continues from the borders of Warwickfliire and 
Worcefterfhire towards Bath, dividing the vale and the forclf part of the county from 
the Coteiwould; befides this great chain, • we were ainufed with the diftant hills of 
May, and Malvern rifmg nobly on our left; alfo clofe on our right, the pleafant hill of 
Church-down, whofe parilh tower ftands peculiarly elevated. Cheltenham is fituated 
in a fandy vale, on the north fide of rocky hills, whofe foft white texture partly dif- 
folving ih acids, looks, oppofite the towm, quite bare. According ,»o domelday-book, 
when Edward the Confett’or held this manor, there were eight hides and an half. In the 
time of King Edward ij paid 9I. 5s. and 3c oc loaves for the king’s dogs. In the reign 
of William the conqueror it paid 20I. 20 cows and 20 hogs, and t6s. in lieu of bread. 
Without giving any further hiftory of this place, we will proceed to deferibe briefly its 
prefeut flourilning ftate and fafliionable Spa; which valuable fpriiig owes its difeovery to 
Mr. Mafoh, the then proprietor of the land, who bought it of Mr. Higgs in 1716; Capt, 
Henry Skillicdrne, father of the prefect owner, became proprietor in right of his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Mafon, and in 1738 not ^ly fccured it from all improper matter, but 
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built a dome over it with pumps on each fide. He then laid out the walks, &i. and 
from that time it feems to have been frequented as a public place. It is laid to be im¬ 
pregnated upon the fame principle as Scarborough medicated waters ; but perhaps may 
be found more generally efficacious. Its admirable qualities, befides the genera! velU- 
inony of daily experience, are well authenticated by the experiments of dottars Short, 
Lucas, Ruflfel, and Smith. The town confiits of one principal llrect near a mile in 
length, near the centre of which Hands an handfome old church witii a beatiriful fpitv ; 
the walks in the church yard are lhady and plcaliint, leading to thole abotu the well, 
&c. the greateft of which is about twenty feet wide, and tnakes an agreeable nrti*. 
On the call fide of the Pump fquare, is an excellent long room, 66 feet i>Y 7 g, biii!? 
1775, by Mr. Skillicorne the ground owner, and Mr. Miller the renter of the Spa. 
In this are public breakfafts, &c. during the feafon from May to Odober. Prom hence 
the villa of the large walk terminated by the fpire is pleaimg to the eye : and at the 
termination of this walk continued above the wells, they are ereding another new 
building, as an objed, though very inferior, to anfwer it. Every exertion feems ufe'd 
to render the various lodgings, &c. adequate to the great increafe of company, parti-, 
cularly fince the late vifit of the royal family. Befides a vatl number of private lodg¬ 
ings, here are an excellent hotel built in 1785, and feveral good inns. We are alfo 
informed that a piece of ground has been lately purchafed for the purpofe of building 
an hotel upon a moft extenfive plan. The company in 1780 amounted only to 374, 
from which time it has gradually increafed, and in 1^86 confided of 1140, and lad 
year of 1320. The two public rooms, for the entertainment of the company, under 
thediredion of a mader of the ceremonies, (Mr. Moreau,) are Mr. Rooke*s, 60 feet 
by 30, and Mr. Miller’s, 68 by 26, which take the amufements of dancing, cards, &c. 
alternate. Here is alfo a neat theatre-royal built by Mr. Watfon and much frequented j 
the performers have been very choice this feafon, particularly that inimitable favourite 
of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, who gave fuch high fatisfadion to the audience chat a medal 
is to be prefented to her as an acknowledgment. From Cheltenham we proceeded on¬ 
ward to vifit Sudely cadle; the roads were very deep and indifferent, but the wonder¬ 
ful variety of views repaid us. In our way we paffed by the curious houfe of the De- 
labcres at Southam ; it is an objed; very well wortli notice, being a low building in the 
flile of the age of Henry IV. but by the incurious eye it would be paffed as a very ob- 
feure and undiftinguiihed manfion. Soon after, having afeended very high hills, we 
got upon the Woulds, which are entirely champaign, '^'he dulk now began to come 
on, and I confefs fuch an extent of plain as we could, notwithftanding, difeern before 
us, was not at this time very plcafing ; however we arrived at the fmall inn (inn it ia 
hardly to be called) at Winchcombe, and there neceffity obliged us to reft for the night. 
However we had not patience to ftay till the morning before we vifited Sudely caftle, 
but faliied forth about a mile, through corn fields, to take a tranfient view of its vene¬ 
rable walls by twilight. It was juft the time to vifit a place, of which the imagination 
had been previaufly full; we returned with our ardour to infped it increafep, and went 
again the next morning. This ancient lordfhip belonged at the conqueft to Harold, 
fon of Ralph, who was earl of Hereford in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and 
married that king’s lifter, but forfeited the earldom under* the Conqueror. Harold 
however was fuffered to retain this among other eftates, and from hence affumed the 
name of Sudely. 'But the male line* of this noble famUy became extind 41ft of Ed- 

• However the Tracys are faid, upon good authority, (though Dugdale does jot me/ition it) to I)e, by 
the male Hue, of this family. Todiiigton, the prefent feat of load Tracy, and his ^ncellors for 500 years, 
was a manor of Harold dc Sudely at the conqueft, and the younger fon of his ton John, who married a 
Tracy, took his mother’s name, and fettled at T\)dington. 
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ward III. and then the filler and coheir carried it in marriage to William Boteler, a 
younger fon of William lord Boteler, of Wemme in Shroplhire. His fon Thomas 
lord Sudely had iffue John and Ralph, who fucceflively enjoyed the honour. “ Ralph 
Boteler lord Sudely,” fays Leland, “ made this cattle a Fundamentis, and when it 
was made, it had the price of all the buildings of thofe days. He was a famous man 
of warre in king Henry V. and Henry Vlth's days, and was an admiral, (as I have 
heard) at fea j whereupon it was fuppofed and fpoken that it was partly builded eit 
fpoliis Gallorum, andfome fpeake of a tower in it called Potmarc’s towre, that it fliould 
be made of a ranfome of his. One thing there was to be noticed in this cafllc, that 
part of the windowes was glazed with berall. There had been a manor place at Sude- 
ly, before the building of the cattle, and the plotte is yet feene in Sudely Parke, 
where it ftoode.” This Ralph lord Sudely was a great partizan of Henry VI. and by 
him made lord treal'urer of England. Upon the acceffion therefore of Edward IV. he 
Wjis attached and brought to I.ondon, and when he was on his way, looking back 
from an hill to the caille, he faid, “ Sudeley cattle, thou art the traytor, not I.” 
After this, he fold the cattle, (not voluntarily, no doubt) to the king. He left no 
ifliie, but defeendants from his fitters*. Upon the accettion of Henry VII. Jafper of 
Hatfield, duke of Bedford, that king’s uncle, had a grant of it, and dying S. P. it 
reverted to the crown. “ But now, it goeth to ruin,” fays Leland, “ more pitie.” 
Soon after, however, its fplendor was revived; it was granted ift of Edward VI. to 
Thomas Seymour, (younger brother to the duke,) who was about the fame time created 
lord Seymour of Sudely, and lord high admiral of England. He was an ambitious 
turbulent man, and having married Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIII. the jealoufies 
of the duke of Somerfet’s moft proud and unamiable wife caufed diffenfions between 
the brothers, which fomented by the arts of thofe who plotted the downfall of the whole 
family, ended in the lofs of his head, and foon after of his brother’s. While he lived, 
however, he kept up great pomp in this place. The queen his wife died in childbed 
here, September 5th, 1548, and was buried with great funeral magnificence in the 
chapel of the cattle. I was informed that fome curious people took up the body fome 
time fince, and found it in perfeft prefervation. After this the admiral afpired to the 
bed of thePrincefs Elizabeth, and it has been hinted that previous defigns of this kind 
battened the death of the queen his wife. He was beheaded March 20th, 1549.. 
Soon after this cattle was granted to William Parr, marquis of Northampton, brother 
to Queen Catherine, beforetgentioned j and he being attainted itt of May, 1553, it 
was granted to Sir John Bruges of Coberleyt» in this county, knt. who on April 8th, 
1554, was created by letters patent Baron Chandos of Sudel^-cattle. From that 
time, this family refided here in great pomp ai\d fplendor down to George, the fixth 
baron. Giles, third lord Chandos, entertained Queen Elizabeth here in one of her 
progreffes, 1592.J Grey lord Chandos, his nephew, wa.s called King of Cotefwould, 
from his interett in thefe parts, and his fplendid manner of living. He died igth of 
James I. Gporge his fon abovenamed, was one of the mott eminent Iqyalitts, on the 
part of Charles 1 . To ftop the beginning of this horrid war, this nobleman battened 
down into the country, to arm his tenants and fervants, and garrifon this cattle, 

* Leland mentions the figures of thefe Botelers, in the glafs windows of Wincliecumbe church. 

-I-Cobeiky was inherited by marr^ge with the Berkleys, (to whom it belonged st theconqueil) in the 
time of Henry IV. It has long been alienated from the family. 

i Queen £lizab*eth’s Broere&s, vol. ii. i jqi, p. 3. This is the lord Chandos, whofe portrait wefaw 
at lord Harcourt’s, at NgficMm, beforemmitioued. There are portraits of. bis two daughters at. Woburne,. 
the doke of Sedfoid’s. . 
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feated, fays Loyd, commodioufly on the meetings of the vales and woulds, to defend 
and command the country, efpecially my lord’s three darlings, the woods, the cloath- 
ing, and the iron works; thence he waited on the ktiig at Shrewfbury, with 1000 men, 
and 5000I. in plate. His caftle meanwhile under Captain Bridges, and fome 60 fol - 
diors, being befieged by Maflie with 300 mufqueteers, &c. after a long fiege, feveral 
alfaults and batteries, when they were almoft fmothered by the fmoke of hay and barns 
burned about the houfe, yielded January 164a.* The rebels, breaking the articles 
Iwornto, “plunder,” (fays Mercurius Rufticus,)t “ not only the caftle and Winche- 
conibe, a neighbouring village, to the utter undoing the poor inhabitants, but in de¬ 
fence of the proteftant religion, and vindication of the honour of God, they defile his 
houfe. There is in the caftle a goodly fair church, here they dig up the graves and 
difturb the alhes of the dead ; they break down the ancient monuments of the Chan- 
dos’s, andinftead thereof leave a prodigious monument of their facrilegious profanenefs: 
far each part of the church they find a peculiar way to profane it: the lower part of it 
they make their ftable; the chancel their flaughter-houfe. Unto the pulpit (which of 
all other places in probability might have efcaped their impiety) they fallen pegs to hang 
the carcaffes of the llaughtered llieep; the communion-table, according to their own 
language they make their dreffer or chopping board to cut out their meat; into the 
vault, wherein lay the bodies of the Cbandofes, an ancient and honourable family, 
they call the guts and garbage, mingling the loathfome intrals of beafts with thofe 
bones and alhes which did there reft in hope of a joyful refurreftion. The nave and 
body of the church was all covered with the dung and blood of beafts: and which • 
was, (if it be poffible) a degree beyond thefe profanations, in contempt of God and his 
holy temple, they defile each part and comer both of church and chancel with their 
excrements} and going away left nothing behind them in the church (befides walls 
and feats) but a {linking memory, that part of the parliament army, raifed for defence 
of religion, had been there.” The lord Chandos meanwhile diftinguifhed liimfelf at 
the battle ofNewbery, 1643, (where his horfe was killed under him) the king faying, 
“ let Chandos alone, lus errors are fafe.”J Soon after he recovered Sudeley-caftle, 
but in 1644, when Sir William Waller punued the king from Oxford to Worcefter, 
it endured a fecond fiege. Lord Clarendon fays ,5 “ the general perfuaded rather than 
forced the garrifon to furrender. The lord or that caftle was a young man of fpirit 
and courage} and had for two years ferved the king very bravely in the head of a re¬ 
giment of horfe, which himfelf bad raifed at his own charge,, but had lately, out of pure 
wearinefsof the fatigue, and having fpent moft of his money, and without any diminu¬ 
tion of his affedion, left the king under pretence of travel; but making London hLs 
way, he gave himfelf up to the pleafures of that place j which he enjoyed, without 
confidering the ilTue of the war, or (hewing any inclination to the parliament.” It 
was under the government of Sir William Morton, a lawyer, (after the reftoration, a 
judge) who bed given fignal inftauces of courage, but at this time the caftle (in con- 
fequence of a fed^ion within) was delivered up without much refiftance. Lord Chan¬ 
dos did not furvive the reftoration. He lies buried in a fmall chapel annexed to the 
church. Somebody lately defeended into the vault, and finding his fkull, took away 
a lock of his hair. , He left this caftle, and the eftates aroundf (away from his brother 
to whom the honour went,) to his wife, by whom he had daughters, but who with a 
gratitude that ought fo be remembered, left it to her fecond hufband Mr. Pitt, and 

• Loyd’s Sufferings of the Loyalifts, p. 36 67t 68. 

t Loyd’s Loyslifts, p. 367, § Yol. a. p. 405. 
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her children by him, in confeqnence of which it was alienated from the family who had 
a riffht to it, for ever, and Lord Rivers, Mr. Pitt’s defeendant, now enjoys it with an 
eflate belonging to it of about Aosol. a year. It is now only inhabited by the fteward. 
The park is gone. Of the two quadrangles, the inner one was built of Itone, and had 
the hail in it, (of which part of the tracery of the beautiful large gothic window, much 
lhattered, remains;) and feems to have had four towers at the corners; the outer 
quadrangle, where is the large gateway, was built principally of wood, and feems to 
have contained the habitable parts. Part of this alone is now fit for habitauon. The 
Ihcll of the church unroofed, unpaved, and bare within fide to the walls, yet 
exifts In the little chapel annexed, divine fervicc is performed monthly. From 
hence not having time to infpea the town of Winchecombe, or the neighbourhood 

further, we haftily returned to Gloucefter. 

The day following we made another excurfion into that divifion of the county, 
called the Cotefwould, fouth eaftof that immenfe range of hills, which divide the vale. 
It takes its name, according to Camden, from the hills and Iheep-cotes; for mountains 
in old times, by Englifhraen, were termed Woulds. We continued for fome miles 
along this delightful vale of fertile meadows and paftures, &c. Robin-hood’s hill, 
and Becon, were the firft noble objects on our left ; May-hill and the foreft of Dean, 
boldly terminating the profpect to the right. As we approach Durbridge, through the 
village of Stonehoufe, Lord Ducie’s woods hang glorioufly before us. Hwe we enter 
amongft the cloth manufaaures lb numerous and excellent m this country. I fhall fay little 
about its antiquity and various progrefs in different reigns; we find wool firft manu¬ 
factured in England 1185, 31ft of Henry II. but no quantity made till 1331, when 
John Kempe introduced this art from a^bant and fettled at York; afterwards many 
families of cloth-workers came from the Netherlands, by King Edward’s invitation. 
The city of Glocefter fome centuries ago was famous for this manufadure; as alfo 
various 4her towns in this county; but it has of late years been moflly feated amongft 
thefe delightful vallies, whofe brooks and rivers, are found fo conducive to the good- 
nefs of this cloth, particularly in the dying branch. Hampton, Stroud, Stonehoufe, 
Painfwick, Stanley, Uley, Durfeley, andRuxmore, are places of moft note. The 
latter of which (belonging to Mr. Cooper,) foon after crolTing the new canal, from 
Severn to Thames, we minutely inTpefted ; his Majefty had lately honoured it with his 
prefence; at which time every poflible branch of operations was difplayed on an ad¬ 
jacent green, to the delight and fatisfaftion of .the royal fpedators and the attendant 
multitudes We faw every thing in its natural ftate and place ; firft the milling, which 
by a long procefs of beating, by hammers, worked with a water wheel, thickens the 
cloth afteAt is woven; next the wool is railed on its furface by the repeated ufe of 
cards made of teafels, (a tliiftly plant produced m the weft ;)* after this it is fheared in 
a very pleafing manner by large inftruments, whofe motion is fo confined as not to 
endanger cutting the cloth; thus they work till it becomes remarkably fine. The 
other proceffes are too fimple and common to mention. Upon the whole I think this 
bufmefs cannot be deemed fo entertaining by. many degrees to the eye of a ftranger, 
as that of the cotton, friftian? &c. in Derbyfhire and Lancafhire. Thefe crowded hills 
and vales feem to have ‘formed by nature a romantic and piaurefqpe feenery, but this 

• Teaiiles, TeaziU, or Fulfos tliiWea, grow wild in this and many other cewntriet, and are fown and 
broucht into secular cultivation, on account of their utility to cloth-workers &c in raifing the nap on 
their refpcaive goodi, by the pieans of certain hard (harp and crooked points which grow out of their 
immeroua beads, and ire.admirably fuffed to that ^lurpofe. Campbells’s Survey, vol. a. page 105. 
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oi-JgpnaHty is greatly deftroyed, like that of Matlock, by an abundance of modem build- 
ings, and ornaments. 

We now afcended a fteep hill to the left, ornamented with the modem ftone edifice 
and reixdence of fir George Paul. Having gained the vaft fummit beyond, by a new 
ferpentine road, we found ourfelves upon an extenfive champaign. The fudden change 
of climate was almoft incredible, but by experience, which verified the following af- 
fertion, I had previoufly met with, “fuch isthe ftriking difference between the air of the 
Cotefwould and that of the vale ; that of the former it has commonly been obferved, that 
eight months in the year are winter, and the other four too cold for fummer; whereas 
in the vale, eight months are fummer, and the remaining four too warm for an Englifh 
winter. " We dined at a Angle houfe, oppofite to Minching Hampton, where formerly 
was a nunnery belonging to the Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy, and afterwards 
to Sion in Middlefex, in whofe poffeflion it remained till the dilTolution of monafteries. 
Our landlord told us this was the higheft fpot in the county. 

From hence the road is flat and unple^ant, and inftead of the verdant bloom of 
hedge rows, the eye is confl:antly difgufled with the unfightly objects of loofe ftones 
heaped in ttrait lines and angles. We now approached the great tunnel, which forms 
part of the communication between the Severn and the Thames; on each side this 
road it extends rather more than a mile; one end penetrates the hill at the village of 
Saperton, the other comes out in Hey wood; we turned on our left to visit the former, 
and faw the lhafts bufy in feveral places, at the dillance of about 230 yards from each 
other; by this means they wind up the materials from the cavity and expedite the 
work. The earth is principally a hard blue marie, and in ibme places quite a rock 
which they blow up with gunpowder; the depth of thefe pits are upon an average 
eighty yards from the furface. The firfl: contrador receives yl. per yard from the 
company, and the labourers rent at the rate of about 5I. per yard, finding candles, gun¬ 
powder, &c. the workers are in eight gangs, having two or three reliefs, and con¬ 
tinue eight hours at a time, day and night. We faw the Saperton mouth, which ex¬ 
hibits a brick arch, ornamented with a (lone parapet in front; its dimensions are 15 
feet by 15, and the brick work about 16 inches thick, which continues the whole 
length two miles and a half. The whole hill is now perforated, and the remainder of 
the arch will be finiflied in another year. This tunnel is confiderably longer than that 
at Hare-caftle in StafFordlhire, but from the different nature of the hills not near fo 
grand and curious ; the latter abounding in coal, and therefore perforated with various 
collateral cavities, for the convenience of obtaining that valuable article. The Stroud 
canal enters the Severn at Framilodfe, and is eight miles in extent; it communicates 
with the Ifis canal which is 31 miles long, and empties iiself into that river at Lech- 
lade. 

From hence in our way to Cirencefter, we left the road very foon and were per¬ 
mitted to paft through the noble woods of Oakley belonging to earl Bathurft, whole 
feat is adjacent ^to that ancient town. They are peculiarly large and beautiful; 
together with the park and home pleafure grounds, encompailing a fpace of no lefs 
than fifteen miles j near the centre is a grand circular poftxt from which, like fo many 
radii, iffue ten fpaoious viftas or roads; the largeft near 150 feet wide and fweetly ter¬ 
minated by a view of Cirencefter tower; the others direfk to fome country church, or 
pleafant diftant obje^, all producing a mod admirable and hncommon effeft. Befides 
thefe, there are innumerable other roads and walks interfedling th% woods in various- 
diredions; on the left of the large vifta leading to tl!e to^n, is -Alfred’s hall, an ex- 
£g|1nnt imiratinn of antiniiitv. “ hnfnm’d hierh in trees,” and furroundcd with 
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beautiful lawne, a bowling green, and many delightful grassy walks. The truffle is 
laid to be found here very plentifully. As the fun was clofing up his glories for the 
day, we retired to an excellent inn, (King's-head,) at Cirencefter. 

This has been a famous city of antiquity called by Ptolemy, Corinium; by the Bri¬ 
tons Caer-Ceri; the Englilh Saxons, Cirencefter, and by contradion at this day 
Ciceter, fituate on the river Churn, feventeen miles from Glocefter on the old Lon¬ 
don road. The multiplicity of coins, chequered pavements, inferiptions, &c. dug up 
here at various times, Ihew it to have been a place of confequence ; the remains of 
■ftrong walls and a cattle indicate marks of its being once well fortified. The Britons 
defended it many years againft the Saxons, who at laft obliged them to fubmit, together 
with the cities of Glocefter and Bath, at the battle of Durham five miles from the 
latter anno 577, in which three Britilh kings were llain. Various were the events of 
war and fieges here inalmoft every fucceedmg reign, till 14C0, ill: Henry IV. when 
the duke of Surrey and earl of Salilbury, duke of Exeter, and earl of Glocefter, took 
•up arms in favour of King Richard 11 . (grandfon of Edward III. from whom fprang 
the houfes of York and Lancafter;) and w'ere lodged at two inns, when the mayor or 
head officer being apprifed of their lodging, collefted about four hundred of the in¬ 
habitants, and broke in upon the duke of Surry and earl of Salilbury, who being much 
w'ounded, were immediately beheaded; the other two efcaped, but were foon after 
taken and fuffered the fame fate. Thus originated thofe unhappy feuds, on the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Lancafter. This was alfo one of thofe places that furrendered to 
to the array of Charles I. but the royalifts did not continue long in polTelfion of it j 
and when the plan for the glorious revolution was laid, wc find the duke of Beaufort 
oppofing the lord Lovelace, who was going with a band of men to join the Prince of 
Orange, then landed in the weft of England. A difpute enfued between the contend¬ 
ing parties, wherein fome loft their lives, and the lord Lovelace was taken prifoner, and 
committed to Glocefter cattle; but foon after releafed by the abdication of the king, 
and the new government taking place. It is now a good market town and borough, 
with two weekly markets j the quantity of wool fold here at one time was almoft in¬ 
credible, owing to the furrounding Cotefwould fo famous for Iheep, which made it 
■the greateft mart for the fupply of the clothiers in this county and Wilts; but this is 
much declined fince the dealers in this article travel from place to place and buy it of 
ihe farmers. It would be an injuftice to omit mentioning the prefent ftately church, 
whofe lofty and handfome tower is a great ornament to this place; but the body is too 
much crowded with old buildings to be properly feen, the windows of which are beauti¬ 
fully decorated with hittorical painted glafs. Here was a colleg*iate church before the 
conqueft, and Rumbald, who was chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the 
confeffor, had been dean of it; but when celibacy amongft the clergy was cftablifiicd 
by law, Henry I. built a magnificent abbey in its ftead, 1117. It continued to flourilh 
tmd receive large donations for succeeding times. It was one of the mitred abbeys, 
and in the reign of Henry V. 1416, the abbot obtained the high privilgge of a feat in 
parliament amongft the barons. At the diffolution its annual revenues amounted to 
io57l.'7S. id. The whole 6f this ancient ftruQ;ure has been long deftroyed, except 
two gates which ttill fenre to give fome idea of its former grandeur, 'rhe feite 
of this abbey was in the crown, till it was granted to Richard Matters, phyfician to 
Queen Elizabeth, whofe ddfeendant, Thomas Matters, member for the county, hath 
here an handfome *houfe and pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo member for the 
county, hath here in handfdme houfe and.pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo mem¬ 
ber for the town^ which place their anceftors jiave long reprefented. The choice of 
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hard fiite, tfifough perfidioaii^ attd cr&ehy of Wal^irv^^^ to Milo, 
eari of Hereford, his feeming friend, bein^ treacheroufly feized on, ftrij^ted naked, 
cxpofed to fcorai pnt into fetters, arid thnce drawri up by a rope about his faeck, on 
a gallows, at bis own caftle gates 'srith threats, that if he would not deliver up that 
his caftle to the earl, he fobuld fuffer a triil^rable death: and when he was by this 
barbarous ufage, almoft dead, carried to prifon there to fuffer furrfier tOTtures. If 
there is no miftake in the name of the p 4 rty, on whofe behalf Roger fuffered this, 
his fori Roger adhclfed to the fide which ufed him fb ill, for he was a violent paitizan 
of King Stephen; and in thofe contefts, the criftle and honor of Berkeley were taken 
from him and granted by Heniy duke of Normandy (after Henry 11 .) to Robert Fltz- 
harding, an adherent of his, whofe father Harding is faid to have been a younger fon 
of a king of Denmark, and accompanied the Conqueror to England. Berkeley ob¬ 
tained Durfely again, of which he had been alfo devefted, and did not ceafe to vex 
Fitzharding for Berkeley alfo. Complaint therefore being made to duke Henry, he 
comprbmifed the matter, by an agreement that Fitzhardirig’s ion fhould marry B^ke- 
ley’s daughter, arid Berkeley’s ton Fitzharding's daughter; fo that poor Berkeley 
neverrecovered his caftle; of which Fitzharding had a confirmation on the acceffion 
of Heni*y II.* Then it was that according to Siriith’s manuferipts, he built for Fitz¬ 
harding the caftle, which is now ftanding, in purfuance of a previous promife. He 
adds, that it was built upon the feite of a ruined nunnery, demolifhed by the artful 
practice of Godwin, earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the Confeffor, which ftra- 
tagem is related at length by Camderi. Yet it is certain that there was a caftle here 
from the conqueft to this time; is if not therefore more probable, that if it was re¬ 
built at this time, it was out of the rmni of the former caftle, which former one had 
been built out of the ruins of the nunnery ? At firft it contained no more than the 
inmbft of the three gates, and the buildings within the fame; for the two outmoft 
gates, and all the buildings belonging to them, except the keep, were the additions 
of lord Maurice, eldcft fon of the lord Robert, in the latter end of King Henry H j 
and of lord Thomas, the fecond of that name, in Edward II, and of lord Thomas, 
the third of that name, in i8th of Edward III. And as for the great kitchen, (great 
indeed) ftanding without, but adjoining to the keep of the callle, it was the work 

• Thu« cni^Uy ended the title of the genuine and original Berkeleys to this place, and their nobility 
with it, was transferred tp the yfurpers. Yet they by no means became extinct till long after} they 
retained Durfely, Dodinton, and Coberley. In the lime of Richard II. fays Camden, the heirefs of 
Durfely was married to Cantelow. Afterwards both Durfely and Dodintou came to the Wyke's; as 
feme fay by dtfeent, hut Deland’s words an thefe. “ Dodinton, where iiialter Wykes dwellytbe and 
bathe well veltorcd Ids huufe withe faire buildings. This/n.iner place and land longyd uata.Sarkcls. It 
was purchafyd, and now rcmayniiKe to Wykes.” In another place he fays, “part of Drifeley” (Durfe¬ 
ly) “ Caftell was brotight to make the new houfe of Dodinton. A Quarre of Tophe Hone by Dtife- 
1 ge, whefeof much of the caftcllc was bulldid. Tl’.e olde place of Dodinton within the mote by the 
iieev.” Itin. vol. vi. fol. yf'. vol. vli. part 2. fol. y*. a. The branch which were fettled ht Coberley con- 
' tiniu'd there a long while. Roger De Berkeley fo cruelly o( Berkeley, afterwards in i7.th Hen¬ 

ry II, cci tided his knights fees to be j:wo and an haif.Dc Vetcii Fcoffamento; btfidcs two kuiglits fees 
pfhis own dernefne ill CoI)c,tley ; which I thiuk implies liis manfion was then there."' His eldcft fon 
Rog-er married atcordin|^ti>'lh( agivetbent the of Fitaharding ; and about ijth of John certified 

that there belonged fix^Mbight's'fWs'and an half tbdits honor of Durfely. Cobcrleytcontinued the feat of 
one branch of his defcetidatits; and Gough mentiuus the figures of feveial crbfs-leggcd knights of tliem 
in the thuri h of this At Jtiigih Sir Thomas Bci kdey^ fon and heir oft Sir Giles, fun and heir 

ot ; ir Thomas,, mat lied’the filler and culicir of fir John Chandos, K. G. the famous warribr in the time 
of Edward 111 . and bis daiivjitcr and coheir carried Coberley toiler hnlbancl. fir Thomas Brugge, of 
Brngge-Sole'rs, in Ht*lf 5 rilft»irc,'and his defeendpiits refided here till the’ time of John, the firft lord 
C'h: ndo6, who bad a gis'it-tfftdudely cattle. 'I hiisended the origifiai betkeleys, whofe arms were different 
irum tlie prcrc.it, viz. Argt. a felfc between three martlets fable. 
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»«gn, ‘fo6n after the deSth of Wilfiiflf# rorivt-tfed thfe 

fame amongit others, to' that king: thefe'^er#Xvc%e two beautifill chapdr, 

or oratories endowed i^'th divers priiritcgeS^e^'^'tHeMIhb^ of Rome. Thus hath 
this noble caflle contimwsd with onO'^aliew^sn ottly>' of ffidrt ihiration, the baronial 
refidence of this family, during the ^dpf^^''inof« ^.iln fix cferitoriesT Here the Ji^cond 
Edward ended an inglorious I'cign, 'havMg'ibden givesi up wirii thi^ Caftle to the Moiv 
timers, by Thomas lord Berkdeyj who-was %fterwaids honoi-dbiy acrquifted by his 
peers of being accefiary to his death, - ’hrl Shakefpeare we'ftrtd Bi^rkeley thus recorded, 
during'the commotions which diftraded the government in the lull: vears of the reign 
of Richard II. ' . 

Norihumlerhmtl “ How./ar -I's, it to Berkeley ? and wliat llir 
Keeps good old York tliere wit!i liis men of evai ? 

P-ercy. Tliere Hands the cadlc^ by yor. tuft of U;e6s, , ,, 

Maim’d u'i'ili three himJfeil mlfn,-as I have heard r ’ ^ 

And in it are the lords of York-i, Berkdej, and Seymour ; > 

None elfe of name or noble eitiraaic”'*. 

#*■ 

In the contentions of York and Lancafler this caflle had no lhare; but it fuflcrei 
greatly from the difputed title to its pofleflion between the heir male and Richard 
Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, the heir general, “ In 14 >8, the earl of Warwick 
lay before the calUe with an armed force fully determined ta deftroy it, but was divert¬ 
ed from his purpofc by the intercellion of the bifliop of Worcellcr, and . the neighbour¬ 
ing gentry.” After lord Warwick’s deceafe, his heirs preferred their claims in a 
fuit that continued near a century and halt Wearied with the tedious procefs of 
law, frequent rccourfe was had to the dedfio^ pf the fword, and at length the difpute 
was finally determined by combat on Nibly green, when the claim of William, 6th 
lord Berkeley, was confirmed by the death of Thomas lord Liflc, whom he defeated 
in the field. This William was afterwards created‘a marquiS, and himfclf cruelly 
left away the caflle from his brother, who was heir j and it was not recovered till thh 
time of his brother’s grandfon, on the death of Edward VI. When the caflle ccafcd 
to be a place of defence, numerous parts were added. The hall, built in the reign 
of Edward III. is a lofty room, 48 feet by 35, with four windows to the north, of 
Norman arcliiteiture. This is truly adequate to the idea.of ancient barons j around 
'hung feVeral warlike inflruments, and here they told us his lordlhip kept up an an¬ 
nual relick of Englifh hofpitality, that of fcafting his tenants,' &c. the fmall chapel 
contains nothing worthy of notice. Diping room 48 by 27, over the chimney, a fine 
old painting—paying tribute to Cfcfar; James I, very excellent; John i ft lord Berlie- 
ley of Stratton, youngeft fon of fir Maurice, by Vandyke; and mau) oihers. Di-aw- 
mg-rqom 42.by 24, very old tapeftry, and furniture tof the fame. Bcfidcs a nume¬ 
rous la of portraits of the family, were Queeii EJizabeth, Queen Mary 1, June Shore, 
&c. Ihe other apartments are very fmall, hung.with varfety of family piftures, mi¬ 
niatures, &c. amongfl which are fome of fir Godfrey K«cllcr, Vandyke, and fir P. 
Lely. George baron Berkeley, 1616, by C. Janfen; the'Oucen of Bohemia, bv 
the fame. In a curious cabinet room, excavated from the wall, are iheie valuabre 
miniatur^; Maurice lord Berkeley, 1518; Katharine duis wife, having the fame 
date; Ihomas lord Berkeley, his brother, 15^3 ; Thomas lord.Berkdcy, 1:^:4; 
lienry lord Berkeley, 1554; lady Jane his fecond wife, daughtei|of lir Miles Siaii- 

* Ring Rithard rt. Ait 2. Scene tliiid. 

*1*3 hope; 
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hope; Thomae Berkeley who died before kit father lord Henry, and n«s focceeded hy 
JlusgraBdron George !(»d Berkley 1616, whofe portrait, by JanTen, before mentioned, 
compleats the feries for 100 years. Amoi^ the furniture wefaw two very curiouvs 
{late*bcds, one of wluch was brought from Thornbury cadle, and bore the date of 
1530. Alfo the bed in which Admiral Drake failed round the world. Oppofite lord 
Berkeley’s dreifing.room is a neat garden formed in a circular fpace on the top of the 
caftle; in the centre is a cold bath, covered like a tent; we walked round and had a 
charming view of the Severn and hills beyond. Lailly we were fhewn the difmal room 
in which Edward II. was moft cruelly butchered. 

*< Mark the year and mark the night. 

When Severn (hall re-echo with affright 

The (hrieksof death, Uiro’ Berkeley’s roofs that ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing king*.” 

.The model of his head taken in plaifter lay in a box. After being deprived of his 
kingdom by the artifice of his wife, this murder was efre£i:ed by the fubtle contrivance 
of Adam biihop of Hereford, who fent thefe enigmatical words to his keepers without 
any points: 

Edvardum ecadere n»Rie timere hnam tfi 

To feek to (bed King Edward’s blood 
Refufe to fear I. think it good. 

So that by this double conftrufUon they might be encouraged to commit this horrid 
deed, and he plaufibly vindicated from giving any dire^lions to it. “ In furveying this 
proud monument of feudal fplendor and magnificence, the very genius of chivalry feems 
to prefent himfelf, amidfl the venerable remains, with a ftemnefs and majefty of air and 
feature, which fhew what he once has been, and a mixture of dlfdain for the degene¬ 
rate pofterity that robbed him of his honours. Amidft fuch a feene the manly exer- 
cifes of knighthood recur to the imagination in their full pomp and folemnity; while 
every patriot feeling beats at the remembrance of the generous virtues which were nurf- 
ed in thofe fchoois of fortitude, honour, courtefy, and wit, the manfions of our ancient 
nobility.”! 

From hence we drove to Thornbury, a well looking old town, with a moft excel¬ 
lent church and tower, biiilt in the form of a cathedral, the pinnacles of which are 
exceedingly beautiful. Adjacent to this are the noble remains of a caftle belonging to 
the fecoud fon of the late Mr. Howard, of Sheffield. It was begun upon a moft exten- 
five plan, by the duke of Buckingham, in Henry Vlllth’s time. Leland, treating of 
it in his Itinerary, fays, “ Edward, late duke of Buckingham, Hkynge the foyle aboute, 
and the fite of the houfe, pulled downe a greate part of the old houfe, an4 fette up mag¬ 
nificently in good fquare ftone the fouth fide of it, and accompliflied the weft parLalfo 
withe aright comely gate-houfe to the firft foyle : and fo it ftandith^ yet, with a rofe 
forced for a time. This inforipiion on tile front of the gate-houfe: this gate was began 
in the yere of our Lords God 1511, the 2d yere of the reigne of Kynge Henry'the 
VIII. by me Edward, duke of Buckingham, earl of Hereford, Sfaforde, and North¬ 
ampton.” He likewife ma(|ea fine park near the caftle; for which purpofe he inclofed a 
confiderable tra£l of rich corn land. (Atldns fays, he had licence from Henry VII, 

• Gray’s Bard. ^ ‘ , 

“I Bigland’i Cloucefier(hrre, page 1 j6,to wliicb I indebted for other partkulart. 
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toin^ntHe looe aeres*>. Thn^ accordiag to -.hekndf drew on him the curies of the 
adghbourhood. He aMb piopofed to have broiig^up to the qaiUe a fmall branch of 
the Severn, which flowed into thepark^ He did hot, however, live either to perform 
this, or to finifh his buildings, being l^headed and his eftates then efcheating 

to the crown. In the outer court are barracks for 100 men. The part which was 
finifhed fhews great marks of beauty and magnificence; on a curious wrought chim¬ 
ney piece is a date 1514. The whole circumference of the walls meafures 12 acres. 
In one comer, where is a bench, you have,the fineft echo pofTible; with a fhrlll 
note and clear air you may diftindly count a repetition of 16 or 18 times, and with a 
laughing voice the mockery is wonderful. I never remember to have received more fa- 
tisfaftion from any antique relick of this kind than this prefent place aftorded. In the 
evening after a delightful ride we arrived at the Bufh tavern, Briftol. 

This noble city, fituate in an uneven vale partly in Somerfetfhire and Gloucefterfliire, 
between the river Avon and Frome, was called by the Britons Caer Oder nant Badon, 
or the city Oder in Badon valley: in the catalogue of ancient cities it is called Caer 
Brito, and in Saxon Brightftowe, a beautiful or famous place. At what time and by 
whom this city was built feems uncertain: our antiquaries think it of a late date, there 
being no mention of it in hiftory during the Danifh wars. Camden is of opinion that it 
rofein the declenfion of the Saxon government, fince it is not noticed before 1063, 
when Harold (according to Florence of Worcefter) fet fail from hence to invade Wales. 
In the beginning of the Normans, this city wth Berton an adjacent farm, “paid to the 
King (as appears from domefday-book) 1 10 marks of filver; and the bur^effes alfo re¬ 
turned, that bifhop G. had 33 marks, and one mark of gold.” Geoftry bifhop of 
Confiance raifing a rebellion againft William Rufus, chofe this city for the feat of war, 
and fortified it with an inner wall. In the reign of Henry I, during the wars between 
the emprefs Maud and king Stephen, here was a caflle built by her party to ftrengthen 
this place againft that king, who being taken prifoner in battle was ordered to be fent 
here, by the emprefs, to be loaded with chains, and fed with a very {lender diet. This 
place had no great concern in arms till the civil wars, when it lufFered greatly. In 
1643 wasbelieged by the king’s army, which being numerous and frefhj' foon made 
their way into it, though ftrongly garrifoned by the parliament with 2500 foot, and a 
regiment of horfe, the caftle well manned, and ftored with provifions. This reduftion 
of Briftol, though effefted at the expence of much gallant blood, gained the King ail 
this {hire and Wales. Thus the city i-emained in the King’s poffeUion during the fol¬ 
lowing year, but was foon after retaken, by Waller, with a large army befieging it 
againft prince Rupert and lord Hopton, which lofs fo much angered the king, (for his 
heart was fet upon faving Briftol) that he fent a letter to that prince from Ragland 
caftle, to deprive him of his commillion, and order him to provide for himfeif beyond 
fea, for he would truft to him no longer. Next to London, it may now be efteomeil 
one of the.largcft and moft wealthy cities in Great Britain ; its convenient fituation for 
trade, having ^wo Inch navigable rivers running through it, deep enough at high tide for 
{hips of the greateft burden, gives it fuperior advantage. The merchants trade very largely 
to Guinea and the Weft Indies, befides carrying on the, Dutch, Norway, and Ruffian 
commerce, and jmport great quantities of fruits, wine, fugar, oils, &c. The quay now 
completed is fpacious and handfome, and fo replete with every kind of veffels, that tho 
multiplicity of marts appear like trees in a foreft. Ovei;the Froome is a large curioiu; 
draw-bridge with two ftone arches; over the Avon is a very b«iutifpl and fpacious 
bridge, rebuilt near twenty years ; confifling of three 'vide and loity arches with a fine 
ballultrade feven feet high, and raifed footvfays guarded by chain-work and well lighttil 

with 
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tpllv avenues leitd^ ife it, i*re«Ss Before namrer ftreets'tery dangercru* acMd 
inipa(r<\ble, are ati iaipfovnetnent feljefoAion to the pa€(e6ger, better feh than do- 

Icribcil The churches, 18 in ^nfobr, with various public ediSccs, charitable inftitu- 
tions, kc. are too'abundant to Rave a minute defcrlption here; the violent rains Which 
nniv itU were alfo very unfavourable for ^onr purpofe, but ferae tif the principal objeds^ 
which we Hole an opportunity of JttffieQ'ingi flwll not be totted. Tlhe cathedral, 
fituaie in Colloge-grefti, founded in i!ie reign of King^Stephen, i *40, ^ Robert Fitz- 
harding, mentioned at Berkeley, is too incoiilidta*able lo^iangrofi. much time or notice, 
ft. Mary RcdchfF, without the waH'o, is peculiarly worth attention, and wenuy unite 
with V uiuion, in (ailing it the finefl parilh church in England. It is a moft ntagnificent 
Gothic ftrudure of a cathedral form, 191 feet from 01ft to weft, and 117 from north to 
fouth i the pilKirs and vaulted roof wrought in moft beautiful ftone workmanfliip; the 
otganis efteemed very excellent, and over the altar are three large paintings, reprefenting 
the Burial^ Refurredion, and Afcenfion by Hogarth. This charming edifice was ori¬ 
ginally foundoil by Simon de Burton; in the year lapa, part of it was deftroyed, ami 
rebuilt by William Canning, the richeft merchant in this city, who, 'to avoid marrying 
Rhig Ed^iard IVth*s miftrels, took the order of prifeft, and forfeited 300 maikstorhis 
peace, to bo paid in 7470 ton of fhipping ; he died 1474, and has two monuments, one 
m his magiftratal, the other in his clciieal habit, in the fouth end of thb church. Nca • 
this {lands an immenfe tripod of brafe, with an eagle upon it of the falne^ feid to be made 
from the filings of pins, and given by James Wathen, Pininaker. On a pillar is alfo 
a inonuniental infeription to the memory of Sir William Penn, knight. Vice Admiral, 
and father to William Ponn the Quakw, over which hung the trophies of war. We 
now.afcended about foi ty fteps in the tower, to fee the rtfufe of oluchefts from whence 
poor Chtitterion is faid to have taken the manuferipts of Rowley’s Poems ; no atom 
of the kind now remaining, our curiofity was fatisfied and we defeended. J’be gene¬ 
rality of the ftrects are fuch as we find in moft large towns of opulence and traflic; its 
centre, like moft cities, is too narrow and crowded, but its extenial parts more fpacious 
and elegant} the very great incrcate of buildings of late years is furprizing, and fince 
the aftiof paVliatnent prohibiting all kinds of houles except ftone and brick, an uni- 
j,Ytrfal improv^ent has enfued. Here arefcvcral good parades, fquares, kc. the prin- 
J^al wc faw is ^tjech-fquare, fpaciuus and handfomc} the Cuftom-houie is a fine 
building With a, piazza of Ionic pillars before it; in the middle is an excelltmt equeftrian 
ftatue of William III, executed with a great deal of fpirit j but here is an omiflion 
in the furniture, though not fo palpable as that kt Charing-crbfs, where the artift; 
has loigot the ntcefiary fafteniiig to the faddlethis onfy wants the throat-band to the 
bridle. 

Amongft the public buillinrs the Fxrhangein Corn-ftreet claims moft attention, 
being a complete piece ol modern archi '.Clure 100 "feet in front and 148 deep; be¬ 
tween the columns andpilafters are various f'ftoon ornaments, reprilfenting Great Brliaiii 
and the four quarters of the vorld, thi’i- thief produds and manufo^ures; the qua¬ 
drangular piazzas within ai Corimhmn j dimenfions 90 feet by 80, '1 his capital 

ftrntiure of entire free ftohe was creeled and opened in 1745, by the,late Mr. Wood, 
of Badi, and n'ay v ie wiili tha» famous one iii fJOm-hill, though on a diftbrent conftnic- 
tion, nplete with llajfues, whtch ow.s its origin to the great Sir Thoflnas Grelham. On 
thetolzcy. O', waljc iafiont, aic fcvcral of the old brafs pillar tablets, ufed by the 
ra^feavts to iraiifa'V bufim^H bcvVmc t!’e building of this Exchange. Adjacent to 
tfdh'fsW^Slher hamjfome and commodious* lto;ic edifice, the Foft-officc. Guild-hall, 
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/iors* ifl Broad.ftreet; ,Cpoper^?|i!iji|, m King^lreet* with four noble 
Co^thk^eolumnsy and a Wy pediment in ^ hhb Merchants’-hall, and the Af- 
fendaly-rooni in Princefa-jftreet* whofe ball-j-ooiil'i? oo feet long, has a magnificent front 
with double pillars of the Corinthian order* an^ a handflome pediment. In King-ftreet 
isalfoan excellent Ttteatre,, open only the King’s company from 

Bath, V--': 

A general charta«Hftiip^]^ ,itlif whay^^^ ®t%i® hardly to be ob- 

tained by the nsyr \^tors cannot preiume 

then to this knotyfedge. A profefliona apd fefls, compofe the 

greater pa|t, fd that th^ dialed are not ftrongly marked by any provin¬ 

cial pcculllilitie&t'"Jf. 

During a fhortintmal of fairwf^thcr wc made a pleafant excurfion to the I-Iot^wells, 
fituate about a mile and a half from the city near thofe tremendous rocks, which feeiu 
rent afunder by Tome extraordinary, violence of nature. There is very little interrup¬ 
tion of buildings the Whole vvay; fpr the accommodaton of company which attend in 
the feafon, the buildings contiguops are commodious and elegant; an excellent pump-:; 
room and lodgings, a fmall creicenK with Ihops, &c. before which are feme: igyeeal^'; 
parades, the riv^ Avon winding very near; beyond are two handfpme Ioh^:!roo^i:' 
for affemblies, p^felichreakfafts, fitc. This warm Tpring was firft noticed aboht tW^Oif" 
ginning of the ii^Oentury, and at that time was covered with the i’ea at every high 
tide; its waters^ljl^hiithftanding pjreferved their heat and virtues. At hrft Iti^was a po¬ 
pular medicine lojE^eeyes, but tjhe common people foon extended it to ftbimutic and 
fcrophulous difaali^isifh equ;il fuccefs, aadm^i%;efs of time began to drink the waters, 
which they f'ouhd»j<^ally falutaijjr.and plea^Si^iJ^^v^^alitiesperhaps no wh^H^ fy tho¬ 
roughly united.; .iBoflor VernQtjpp.bliflied fb®rmme to the world, an((l;sj|(^|!nj:yhey 
came to be examihed-by the learheo* their virtues were acknowledged, 
particularly exj^ined, and highly.cora|hended. Ihe efficacious qualitie^^-iilfl^, wa¬ 
ters, in all confunaptivt cafes, owing to ;their being impregnated ijfpom the ijw;^|^^i|ucal 
principles by iiine-ftone, quarries, through which they flow with a foft al^^^ 

are too well known to need further comment or quotation. Atfhe dj.. " ‘ 

o[ Clifton, on the vail hill above; fo favourable in fituation fo^ ij 
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rt<yw his v/idow’8,‘ is a very valuable and curious grotto, elfcemad one'ilpf .ih(e bell in 
Errand, but itf istneceffai^ to go with a recommendation fik>ra fon»e 
fridil^s to gain ^ifmittanee, for want of which we were difappom^dt 
awhile upon St. ’l^cent'S rocks to enjoy the various clm'mingp6«KfpeQ:s,:&Ci and ^fe the 
ride-fwoln f'olli.th^ottgh the .ftupendous cliffs beneath, wMlff .vhe ntjeSs bn and 
about its Wa^^ perfect miakturiii , We fuw ttto 

workii^ put liiiHii'i^Mi' froin amidft die perp^tScuiar fldes^J ijBllJt 
4 ierit (Jsifger, their laft ; thd''mannerrinVbS6lfel*^y:-'»%lib dawitfeemi..aj-' 
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chants and others, here are always to be found cold provifions an^^’^Jhfiiaries on ^^>'pla ^5 
much more reafonable and liberal than any other place in ttic king'd^,Amongil 

many 
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msmy Imblie entertaiAmeftts that are held at this houfe, we were witnefs to one 
fplendid and wordi hcAice. It was an annual meeting of the Weft-India Captains, con- 
fi (ling ©f about i 00 fubfcribers, who pay two guineas each am. to this excellent fond 

for the relief of their widows, orphans, or diftreffed families, fimiiar to what is eftabliftied 
tw the moft parts of the kingdom. From hence we proceeded to Bath through 

fawn Keina, a devout Britifli virgin, whom the credulous of former 
aj^eslj^^ed changed ferpents into Clones, becaui'e great numbers of thefe foifils 
iw^n^drtimd in die Adjacent rocks. Here was formerly an abbey founded by William 
about 1x70, and granted by Edward Vlth to ITiomas Brydges, 1553; 
^the ftate whereof was an handfome feat of the duke of Chandos*, till wiSiin ten or 
twelve years, "CVhich the mother of his prefent wife finding fault with he ddftroyed ; 
tf^ vahie of the materials only repaying what he had juft then expended in re¬ 
pairs. 

, Bath now becoming our refidence for a few days, our whole thoughts and attention 
in ceafelefs admiration of its incomparable beauties. The antiquity of 
this charming city is unqueftionable, and its fame unrivalled ever fince the difeovery of 
it^ineftimable waters. How, or at what exaft period I do not prefume to deternune i 
King Btsdud and the ftor)^ of the pigs may or may not be true; but as chance is com- 
iniomy found to have been the parent of moft of our greateft difeoveries, it has that 
ftrongly in its favour. Ptolemy calls them Tiaerx 3 -{p|u*, hot waters. ‘ The Britons call¬ 
ed tins pia^ Yr Ennaint Twymin, which bears the fame interpretation} alfo Caer Ba* 
don, i. e. Vhe city of Bath. Thefe waters have raifed various conjeSures how they de¬ 
rive their heat. Whether from palling through mineral beds, or from fome fubterra- 
neous fire in the bowels of the earth, or, (as feems more probable from the experiments 
in chymi^JT,) whether their origin is dependant on the fermentation of two difterent 
foureCs, the oppofite hills Claverton and l.andfdown, meeting in fome caverns in 
this vale, %hich pr^uce that hot, foft, milky liquid, fo beneficial to mankind; what¬ 
ever may be the caufe, it is fufficient that their falubrious qualities have 
had the tell of ages, and without fome preternatural change, are not likely to fail. 

/ The following abfiraft of a letter upon this fubjea:, writen in Latin, by Dr. Meara 
pfBriftol} to Dr. Prujean of London, I met with in Childrey’s Rarities, and think it 
too curious lb be omitted. 

JBath, Augiifltie 

•* W. and H. Sir, 

“What Iftxould have done long fince, &c. The facrifice I bring to your altar, will 
tiot, I concave, be ungrateful. It is the ftrange accidental difeovery of a noble tni||ery 
touting the caufe of the heat of the Baths hese} the fearch into which hath long ex- 
eidfed the moft famous phyficians; the manner of it was thus. The right honour¬ 
able the lord Fairfax, who continues ftill at the Bath with his lady, riding abroad not 
for this city two davs ago, to take the air, by chance found a kind of chalk as 
white as fnow, working pere and there out of the ground in little he?ps, like earth caft 
'up by nudes;; A piece:^this he brought home, and fiiewed me. It is a erumblinK 
matter^ and ainxm of foras to a fmall light dull; its tafte is manifeftly acid, witn^ 
aftridion l but% little and little, biting, and caufing extream hot ftrangulation in the 
mouth, fb that I am perfuaded it hath much calcanthus in it, and is not altogether 

JD^cended froi%ttw elder brother of Thomas BritWes. The defeendant of the laid Thomas, (George 
*ljiil^-^***l|?®*** Rants,* being the laft ot his branch of the family,) devifed it to his very 
II eoui(|i|^e preumt duke, with hit other eftates, by will, 1751. 


without 
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without arfonick. I put it into coW water, and prefenjly it fell a boiling and bubbling 
apace, juft as if it had been quick lime ; and by decrees the water grew fo very hot, 
that it w'ould quickly have boiled an egge. Now feeing that this chalk is found near the 
Bath, 1 conceive it not unlikely that it is this that heats the Bath water: 1 know very 
well that authors generally attribute the heat of baths to fulphur or bitumen. Nevcr- 
thelefs, though it cannot be dciiyed that there is a great quantity of bitumen and fulphur 
found in thefe fprings, and the cures of fcabbliieis, ulcers, trembling, tho palfy, and 
the like difeafes, doth evince that the Batlis arc plciuiful!)' impregirated with them ; yet 
I doubt whether either of them hath any fermeiitative power in them to hyat water, 
feeing both of them want acidity, the ciiicient caui'c of fermentation ; the contrary of 
which will'fbllow upon the crumbling and ihcoherent confiftonce of thi^ chalk. The 
place where this fo.iilc was found, is an earth porous like a fpoiige, fo that it plainly 
.appears to be (as it were) the flos or excrcfccnce of fermenting minerali, working up 
out of the earth w'ith thofe fpirits, that caufe the fermentation. But what to determine, 
and fay pofitively in this dark riddle, I know not j and therefore humbly 1 ‘ubmit it to 
your judgment, &c.” The fubjecl is too voluminous and well known to dwell upon.; 
here then we fhall only mention the names of thebaths,which are the King’s, the Queen’s, 
and the Hot and Crols Bath; the former being the largcft and moft frequented deferves, 
further notice. . In the centre is a large refervoir to reftrain the rapid motion of the 
main fource and difperfe the waters and heat more equally over the bathing area, alfo to 
condud it through pipes to the pump-room for drinking. The whole has of late years 
been greatly improved and ftill continues. The pump-room is an handfoine oblong 
building, where moft of the morning you meet much company refrefliing nature with 
a cordial glafs, and in the heiglit of the feafon is fo crowded as to demand a IsCrger edi¬ 
fice, From the window we law the finoaldng element, and its handfome recedes for 
the bathers: alio the ftatueofKing Bladud, ereded in the year 1699, with the follow¬ 
ing fiibfcription in copper. 

B ,L A « U D 
Son of L U D II U D I B R A S, 

Eighth King of the Britons from Brute, 

A great Philofopher and Mathematician, 

Bred at Athens, 

And recorded the firft difeoverer and fonmkr of tljcfc Baths, 

863 years before Chrill; 
that is, 

, 2562 years, 

to the prefem year, 

. i6y9. 

Having given a fliort Ikctch of this great fource, let us now proceed to fome of its 
moft noble f ffeds ; the original city, fituate round the centre of this rich circular-vale 
on the borders of the Avon, and encorapaffed with moft beautiful and fertile hills, is too 
^ar eclipfed by the variety of admirable ftrects and fquares hsi the new town, to detail; 
us long; but before we proceed it may not be improper t!6 notice of the cathedral 
or abbey, and the noble edifice, guildhall. The former is a noble plain edifice, founded 
by King Olric 676, which underwent various changes and reparations till Oliver King, 
a bilhop, began the jfrefent ftru6lurc 1495, occafioned by a*dream, according to the au¬ 
thority of Sir John Harrington, as follows. “ The bifliop having bfiim at Kith imagined 
as he one night lay meditating in bed, that he.faw the Holy Trinity,^th angels afeend- 
ing and defeending by a ladder, near to wjiich was a fair olive-tree fupporting a crowd.” 
▼on. II. K K . He 
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He alfo thought he heard a voice which faid “ let an olive eftablifli the crown, and let a 
king reftore the church.** This made fuch a ftrong impreffion upon the gOtk prelate, 
that without delay he orderoil the work to be forwarded, but did not live to complete 
it. On the well front we now plainly fee a reprefentation of his vifion, under the title, 
de furfum eft^ “ it is from on high” The infide is plain and lofty, from call to weft 
21 o feet, tranfept 126, but boafts no fhcw of ancient or fplendid monuments. Over the 
altar is an handlbuie painting of the Wife Men’s offering, given by general Wade, a 
city member, 1725. The prefent guildhall, in High-ftrect, is a very elegant modem 
ftrufture, built by Mr. Thomas Baldwin, architefl-, about the year 1756. The front 
exhibits a ruftic bafement fupporting an Ionic fuperftruCfcure of four columns, and a 
rich pediment with city arms and other decorations, at each end;4s a long wing of about 
50 feet, "rhe principal ftory contains a ball room of 80 feet by 40, fuitably finifhed in 
modern tafte. Leaving this part of the city we pafs northward to Milfom-ftreet very 
Ipacious, well paved, and handfome; on the left of which are Queen-ftreet and Wood- 
ftreet, leading to Queen-fquare, Parade, &c. Thefe were the firft and great im¬ 
provements of the famous Mr. Wood, to whom this place is much indebted for many 
of its princijial features. From hence up Gay-ftreet leads to that beautiful pile of build- 
ings called the Circus, planned by the fame admirable archited about the year 1754, 
the houfes of which are uniformly built round the periphery of a large circle, (only in¬ 
terfered by three (Ireets at equal diilances from each other,) and are enriched with ail 
the proper embellifhmeats of, the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The 
next and moft fuperior range is the Royal Crefeent, comprehending a very large elliptic 
fpan of upwards of 60 Ionic columns, on a ruftic bafement, and fupporting a beautiful 
cornice ; there is only one window on a floor between each pillar, fo that being thus al¬ 
ternate there feems too great a profufion of them; each end difplays a very noble houfe 
of five windows on a floor, with as many columnsnlternate and double at the corners;, 
like the centre-houfe. The verdant ground falls fweetly down towards the river, and 
the rifing country beyond prefents as beautiful an amphitheatre as can be viewed. The 
pi£lurefque eye of Mr. GUpin could not be fuppofed to find much araufement among 
fuch objefts ; yet he mentions the Circus as thrown into perfpeftive, from a corner of 
one of the ftreets that run into it, and if it be happily enlightened is feen with advantage, 
'rhe Crefeent, he fays, is built in a fimpler, and greater ftyle of architodture. He fur¬ 
ther adds, that he has “ heard an ingenious friend, colonel Mitford, who is well verfed 
in the theory of the pidlurefque, Ipcak of a very beautiful and grand cftedl of light 
and ftiadc, which he had foniotimes obferved from an afternoon fun, in a bright winter’s 
day, on this ftrudture. No fuch efftcl could happen iufuinmer; as the fun in the fame 
meridian, would be then too high. The elliptical form of the building was the magical 
fource of this i^xhibition. A grand mafs of light, falling on one fide of the Crefeent, 
melted imperceptibly into as grand a body of fliade on the other; and the cffedl rofe 
from the oppofition and graduation of thefe extremes. It was ftill encreaied by the pil- 
Ians, and other members of architedlure, which beautifully varied and broke both the 
light and the flrade; and gav^ a wonderful richnefs to each. The whole, he faid, feemed 
like an effort of nature talet off art; and the eye roved about in aftoniftnnent to fee a 
inere mafs of regularity become the ground of fo inchanting a difplay of harmony and 
pifturelque The truth of this one may very readily and with pleafure fub- 

feribe to, but the fame caufc which thus gives charms both to thefpcdlator and inha¬ 
bitant in this feafojjLof the ypr, mu't be the fource of thegreateft uneafmefs, particularly 
to the Isftter, in thefummer; and living in one of thefe centre-houfes muft be little bet¬ 
ter tlian%abibirig the heat and glare in the focus of a concave nnrror. A veiy good 

row 
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row of .hottfes aipe ghnoft finiAcd from the extremity of this Grefcent leading up towards 
^iGanfdow'P:, where near the ftitrimit of the hill is alfo ereftlng another new Crefcent, 
parallel with the other, called Lanfdown-place, with a large chapel, &c. jult beIow% 

. The ipaterials thrown out of this foundation are fome of them very curious and afford 
much hjeculation for the naturaliftand virtuofo; various foffils and fea-like petrefadious 
-are found here. Betwixt this and the royal Crefcent, a moil admirable plan is pro- 
, jeded for immediate execution, which is to confift of another Circus, feveral handfoms 
llreets, parades, groves, &c. and when finiihed will render this one of the completeil 
fpotsin Europe. In lhprt thefcelegances daily feem to fpring up hereby enchantment; 
tor , on the oppofite jjfe, called Beacon hill, wc fee a third Crefcent in geeat fonvard- 
nefs, the principal rfo^pf which difplays much Corinthian fplendor, one of thefe co¬ 
lumnsappearing between each window. A plan is alfo drawn by Mr. Baldwin for im¬ 
mediately eredling a new fet of thefe kind of buildings in Bathwick meadows, belong¬ 
ing to Mr. PuIteney,on the other fide his beautiful bridge. Thefe, together with the above 
mentioned, are calculated to be no lefs than 1600 houies. What an unparalleled fpeda- 
cle will this city be when the prefent plan is finiihed. There are numerous other llreets 
and buildings finiihed within a few years, fpacious, and beautiful, which being fituated 
by the fide of the hill are remarkably dry and airy. I’he new affembly rooms, at the 
call end of the Circus, next demand our notice, and for fize and elegance Hand unri¬ 
valled. They were built by fubfeription, and coll 20,oool. The above mentioned ar¬ 
chitect Mr. Wood laid thefirft Hone 1760, and they were opened in 1771. The ball¬ 
-room is 105 feet by 42 and 42, and moll fiipcrbly finUhed. On one fide are various 
ornamtats of llatucs and vafes alternate; and on the other, inllead of curtains, the 
windows arc filled with fimilar reprefentations in paint; thefe were to me quite npVel, 
and by the I'plendid light of the feveral elegant chandeliers calculated to have a moll 
charming efl’edl. Innumerable feats are placed in moll commodious order, bae above ano¬ 
ther, leaving the middle of the room quite open to the dancers, who are inclofed with 
ropes like a race ground, fo that tbeiowj^ d'ccjl is inimitable. t)ppofite to this is a very 
handfome tea-room, &c. 60 feet by 42. In the centre of the building is an elegant ofta. 
gon card room, forty-eight feet diameter; in which are two fine portraits ot the late 
Mailer of the ceremonies. Captain Wade, painted by Gainlborough, and the prefent 
Mr. Tyfon, painted by Mr. James, a gentleman artill, which is only jult put up. Be¬ 
yond this is another plain neat card room, 70 feet by 27 and 42. Every outward con¬ 
venience is in the highell (lyle poffible, and the whole together are efleemed the fineft 
fuite in Europe. The OQagon Chapel in Milfom-ltreef, opened 1767, is a very com¬ 
modious and elegant*ftrudure, finiihed after a plan of Mr. Lightho'der, architedl. The 
altar piece exhibits a piece of painting by Mr. Uoare, reprefenting the pool of Bc- 
thefcla. Without affeding the plan of a complete guide, any further minutije or deferip- 
tions of the many other cltapels and public buildings would be tedious and foreign to 
our purppfe. We will conclude, therefore, with mentioning that moll excellent Ge¬ 
neral Hofpita^, opened in 1742, which refleds the higheft credit on its moll laudable and 
•liberalinftituupn, viz. to extend the benefits of Bach waters to thofe whole indigent cir- 
cumftances will not allow them the ufe of thefe falutary fgrings. In this afylum all the ilck 
poor of Great IJritain and Ireland (thofe of this town only excepted, on the ground that 
they might be accommodated at a trifling expence at home) may find every proper af- 
fiftance given to their diforders, by the help of a.phyficym and other attendants, to ad- 
minifter this water, and order every other neceffary medicine, diet, &c. gratis. So that 
they can with no reafon fay, “ Though an angel hajth ti;oubled t^e waters, Sirs, 
we have no friend' to help us in.” Variourfare the gentlemen’s feats, &c. witiuh a.day’s 
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excuriion of ^lis city, fo that the admirer of fuch noble fijenes, can fellom want amulet 
ment (luring a few weeks refidence; befides the eafier. acceft up the furrounding hills 
than foimerly, renders the common exercife of riding more agreeable on the downs of 
ClaVuiton and Lanfdown; whence the invalid, while he is breathing a more pure and 
healthful air, may enjoy the energetic delights of near or didants profpefts; particulariy 
ott the latter, which is remarkable for a curious ftone monument, eredled by George 
lord Lanfdown, (from whence it takes its name) in meinory of a battle fought here 
tween the king and parliament forces, 1643, in which his grandfather fir Beville Gran< 
wile, an excellent perfon of great adivity, intoreft, and reputation, wasflain.. 

Left Bath September 24th, afeended the vaft hill on the and during azk 

interval of fair weather, had a fweet view over the w'hole city. ■: From the fummit we 
deviated about a mile, to infpeft the free-fione quarries on Comb-Down, adjoining 
^rior Park, the beautiful feat of the late wortiiy Mr. Allen, juftly celebrated by Mr. 
Pope, and afterwards of Bishop Warburton, in right of his wife, who re-marrying the 
R.ev. Stafford Smith, he now enjoys it during her life, after which it goes to an Irilh 
nobleman. Lord Montalt. It has a very elegant front, confiding of a body, two pa¬ 
vilions, and two wdngs of offices, all united by arcades, in a gentle curve of almofl: 
1000 feet; the order of architeflure is Corinthian, on a ruftic bafement, crowned with 
a fine baluftradej it has 15 windows on a floor, and the approach to the Corinthian 
hall exhibits one of the largefl: and mofl; correft porticos in the kingdom. The ex¬ 
ternal beauties of the grounds, formed into winding walks, gardens, terrace, &c. are 
efteemed highly finiflied, and command, reciprocally, the mofl delightful profpect tff 
Bath. It is much to be lamented, that the traveller cannot be indulged with a more 
minute infpedion of this delightful place, which fince the death of the late poffeffor, 

( truly ftylt’d from his amiable and liberal qualities the genius of Bath_) is feldom or ever 
Ihewn. We now entered the adjacent cavern of near 300 yards long, which, from the 
vaft (quantity that had been got out for many years to fupply the city with its beautiful 
free-ftone, we faw wrought out into various fpacious and lofty rooms, and regularly 
fupported by able pillars, left for that purpofe, that add a pleafing idea of fafety 
to the obferving eye. The wdiole appears neat and agreeable, not much unlike the 
vaulted apartments in the ruftic of a nobleman’s manfion. The gentle weepings of 
the rock in fome parts form petrefadions, which, together with a few fpars interfperfed, 
refled the lights of the candles very brilliantly. The former mode of conveying the 
large blocks diredly down th<,* hill to Bath, by machines running on grooves or frames 
of wood, fuch ^ we fee in the collieries about Newcaftle, is now no more; they carry 
them in common waggons, to the great detriment of the roads,‘and inconvenience of 
travellers. We now proceed as expeditioufly as this hilly country would permit, A 
few fmall gentlemen’s feats fituated in rich and pleafant vales, with the village of Red- 
ftoke, were all the objeds to amufe till we got to Old Down, a good lingle houfe of 
entertainment, in a bleak fituation. After dinner we croffed the extenfive .range of 
Mendip hills ; Lcland calls them Minerary hills, as abounding with lead mines, and in 
old records they are named Muneduppe, from the many knowls and fteep afcents that 
are vifible. The ridges of theft- hills run in a confufed manner, but moftly from eaft to 
weft, and are of a very une‘qual height; the foil is barren, and the ais cold and foggy^ 
The furface is moftly covered with heath and fern, and affords little or no food but for 
Iheep. This part we now tra» erfed has a better appearance, being cbnfiderably thrown 
into large inclofures. with ftone walls excellently formed, and covered wilh turf, out of 
which moftly grow^a quick hedge. In thcle mines any Englifhsnan may freely work, 
cxcepthe has forfeited his right by Healing the orp, or working tools of other miners. For 
. 7 . it 
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it isacuftom h«Fe to leati^ b^th their ore and tools all night upon the open hilts, or in fome 
flight hut clofe by : ahd whoever is found guilty of ftralingis condemned to a peculiar 
p^ftrtnent, called burning of the hill, which is thus performed: the criminal is fhut up 
in one of thefe huts furrounded with dry furze, fern or fuch like combuftible niatter, 
which being fet fire to in different places, he is left to make his efcape as well as he can 
by burfting this prifon with hands and feet, and rulhing through the fire; but he is ever 
after excluded from working on thefe hills. The lead found here is faid to be of a 
harder quality than that of other countries, and is moftly ufed for making bullets and 
Ihot. On. the weftem fide of thefe hills is found plenty of lapis calanilnaris, or cadraia 
foUilis or calamine, when calcined and cemented with copper, makes brafs. It is alfo 
found in Derbyfliire, Glocefterlhire, Nottinghamlhire, and Wales. Other countries 
too may afford as great abundance, but from the beft experiments, ours is found to be 
of a much fuperior quality than any that comes from abroad*. Before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this mineral was held in very little eftimation in Great Britain; and 
even fo late as the latter part of the laft century, it was commonly carried away as baU 
laft by the Ihips which traded to foreign parts, efpecially to Holland. But its ufe being 
now well afeertained in this kingdom, and its fort fuperior to other nations, there is no 
fear of lofing the advantages of this valuable article. Dr. Waifon fays that where of 
late years great quantities have been dug on Bonfalc Moor, near Matlock, Derbyfliire, 
a bed of iron ftone, about four feet in thicknefs, lies over the calamine, and the cala¬ 
mine is much mixed, not only with iron-ftone, but with caw'k, lead ore, and hme-ftone. 
But this does not bear fo good a price as that which is gotten about Mendip; the 
former being fold for about 40s. and the latter for 65s. or 70s. a ton before dreffing; 
when thoroughly dreffed the Derbyfhire calamine may be bought for about fix guineas, 
and the other for 81 . a ton. The ftrata, or veins of calamine found here, run between 
the rocks, generally wider than lead ore; the colour of it as it comes from the mine 
is of a greenilh-grey, or yellow call, and fometimes contains lead. After having pro¬ 
cured a fufficient quantity and fufficiently cleanfed its impurities, they commit it to the 
calcining oven, built much in the fame form as that ufed by bakers, but larger j on 
one fide is a hearth, divided from the oven itfclf by a partition open at the top, by 
which means the flame paffes over the calamine and calcines it. The fire is common- 
pit coal, which is thrown upon the earth and lighted with charcoal. When fufficiently 
calcined they beat it to powder and make it fit for fale. In making brafs the proof of 
the richnefs of calamine arifes from the quantity taken up*by the copper which at the 
gr'Oteft degree is aboi^t one third. The method of making brafs with calamine, Dr. 
Watfon thus deferibes. Copper in tin plates, or which is better, copper reduced (by 
being poured, when melted, into water) into grains of the fize of large foot is mixed 
with calamine and charcoal, both in powder, and expofed in a melting-pot, for feveral 
hours, to a fire not quite ftrong enough to melt the copper, but fufficient for uniting 
the metallic earth of the calamine to the phlogifton of the coal; this union forms a 
metallic fubftance which penetrates the copper contiguous to it, changing its colour from 
red to yellow, and augmenting its weight in a great propeg^on. At moft of our Eng- 
lifo brafs works they ufe 45 pound ot copper to 60 of calamioe for making ingot brafs, 
and they feldom obtain lefs than 60 or more than 70 pound of brafs. \^en they 
make brafs for the gurpofe of pans or kettles, and j:he drawing of wire, they ufe cala¬ 
mine ot the fined fort, and in a greater proportion, generally 56 pound of calamine to 
34 of copper. The varieties in the colour, malleabihQr, an^ duftilivyof brafs, proceed 

• -I- 

* Phfl. TranfSflions, 196. p. 672. 
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frotn the qaantity < 5 >i'^h 6 plomel iinblb^ by: Tjboi^ pfe alsyayis had 

this commodity, yet brafs ‘has not beai n^a^e ^cg bdFei^-rt^ c^mm^tceinent ii^ 
pwjfimt century, jOr; Watfim is-pf opinion that the begi^ningipf the brafs roanut^^ry 
40 England may be properly rcfei-i^d to the policy of Queen Eliaabetb, who invited 
into the kingdom various perfohs from Germany," who "were well Ikdled in metallurgy 
and mipii^. About the year 1650, one Demetrius, a German, tfej; up a br^s lybrk in 
Surry, at the expence of 6000I. and above 8000 men arefaid to have been employed in 
the brafs manufaftories eftablilhed in Nottingbamlbire and near Xiondmi, . Though 
this art afterwards went to decay, yet about the beginning of the prefcnt peiitury it re- 
•vived,and is now eftablilhed amongft us in avery^great extent,; fo thaf; ,wip annually ex¬ 
port large quantities of nianufadtured brafs to raoft parts of the worlds But the value 
of calamine has been much rjufed by the ingenious D, Ifaac Lawfon, who difeovered it 
to be the true mine of zinc, but died before he made any advantage of. his di'eovery*. 
Dr.:Price and others are of the fame opinion about the difeovery of ziiK j but Dr. 
.Watfon places him fecond in this difeovery, and faysthat Henckel wasthe firft peribu 
in Europe who procured zinc from calaminet. Ainc in . colonr is not unlike lead » 
is hard and fonorous and malleable in a fmall degree; ft does not melt. fo pafiiy as 
either tin or lead, but more eafily than filver or copper. The filings of zinc arc of 
great ufein fire-works, owing to itsfingularcombuftion. The aeronauts are alfo much 
indebted to this metallic lubftance for the inflammable air it yields by folution in the 
acids of vitriol and of fea fait. Zinc and copper when melted together in difi'ereut pro¬ 
portions, conftitute what are called pinchbecks, &c. of diflerent yellow colours. Be- 
lides thefe there are many other metallic mixtures which copper enters as the principal 
ingredient; the moft remarkable are gun-raetal, bell-metal, pot-metal, and fpeculum- 
metal. What is commonly called brals cannon does not contain the lead of that metal 
in its compofition, but confifts of copper and tin. At Woolwich, the only foundry for this 
fort of cannon in England, they feldom ufc more than twelve or lefs than ten parts of 
tin to ever)' too of copper, according to its purity, and the fmeft copper requires the 
moft tin. This metallic mixture is fold before calling, for 75l.a ton, and government 
ptejs for calling it 60I. a ton. The ftatuary metal of the ancients, Pliny fays, was com- 
pofed in the following manner, “ They firft melted a quantity of copper; into which 
they put a third of its weight of old copper, which had been long in ul'e; to every too 
weight of this mixture they added 12 jib. of a mixture compofed of equal parts of lead 
and tin.” Bell-metal alfe confifts of tin and copper, but their proportions are varioully 
ufed. Lefs of tin is generally ufed for making church-bells than clock-bells, and a little 
zinc is adde'd for thofe of repeating watches, and other fmall bells. It is very remark¬ 
able that the bulk of the mixture of copper and tin is a quarter Icls than the J'uvn C)f 
the bulks of the two component parts, while their weights remain the fiirae: take two 
balls of copper and two of pure tin, of the fame form and quantity, then melt the for¬ 
mer into one, to which add the tin ones, and pour but the mixture melted into their 
former moulds, and there will fcarce come forth tlaree balls, the ^veight of the four 
being referved. Pot-metal is made of copper and lead, the lead being one fourth or 
one fifth the weight of the iiopper. Speculasor glafs mirrors are made of copper and 
tinand it is found by experiment that 14 ounces and a half of-grain J tin, aiid alb. 

• Campbell’s Survey of Brit. vol. 2d, p. 35. ' , . , 

+ See llie edition of HenckeT’s works, publilhed at Baris, 1760^ vol. ad, Pv494. 

“ Graiir tin (of which we (hall fpeak more fully in Cornwall) is worth 10 or 12 (hillings per ibomore 
ihan tifine tin, becaike it is melted ftam a pure mineral by a chaicoa) lire ;> whereat mine tin U ufually cor¬ 
rupted with muiidick and other minerals, and is alwaya melted with a bitnminoua fire, which communicates 
a karlh, fiilphhreous, injurious quality to the metal,”.——Pryce Mia. Cornu, p. 137, 
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oFcoppO* make the v and to avoid Its being porous the tin fliould be 

added' to the melted co^er,- end this raafs afterwavds^^ remeltcd*., Pliny fays, that the 
‘ beft f|>eoula were anciendy made at BruftduciuftioiF epppqr and tia., 

We now very foon ajsproached the andtent eity of Wells, fituate at the foot of Men- 
dip hais, in a rtony foil and full of fpirogs, wht^ice it has its name* Leland fays, “ the 
chi^^ fpring is called Andres Welles, and rifeth on a meadow plot not far tdaove the 
eaii: endof the cathedral church.” He alfo fpeaketh of the town as large and built 
moftly of ftone, particularly the market place and conduit, the work of Thomas Beck- 
ihgtonj Tome time bifhop of Bath. But the buildings moft famous* are the cathedral 
and Bifhop-s’palace furrounded with a fofs, which was a caftle belonging to fir John 
Gates about the time of Edward VI. The weft front of the cathedral has ever been 
admired for its complete Gothic difplay of imagery, fuperior to any other of the kind, 
and contains ahnoft as much work as the inner part of this or any other church, yet 
there is a vaft heavinefs in the towers for want of pinnacles. It was built on the fcita 
of the original one (founded by King Ina) by Robert de Lewis and Jofeline de Welles. 
It was made a fee in the time of Edward the Elder. Williafi the Conqueror gave the 
city of Bath to God, St. Peter, and John bifhop of Wells to augment his dpifcopal feat; 
upon which^-iremoved his fee to Bath, being the fuperior place. This foon ra|^d a 
controverfy between the' two cities about the feat and eleftion of their bifliop; but in 
the reign of King Stephen it was put a flop to by Robert, bifhop of Wells, who ordained 
that in future the titles fliould be united ; and the Hfhop be chofen by an equal num* 
ber of canons of each church. The infide from eaft to weft is about 300 feet; tranfept 
122, which anfwers to the weft front, and 70 high, ornamented in a fingular manner 
■with inverted arches. The choir is handfome, and the throne ornamented with a rich 
perfpedive of a Spanifh church. The painted glafs on the eaft window is in good pre- 
fervation. The chapter-houfe is a very beautiful oftagon, turned upon a rich Gothic 
pillar in the centre. The monuments are not numerous, a few of the monks fronv 
Glafienbury abbey, one in particular of friar Milton; from whence alfo was brought a 
very curious German clock, with the fun, moon, &c. moving in their order, over which 
is the rcprefentation of a tournament by the fame machinery ; a figure of a man ftrikos 
the hours and quarters wdth his hands and feet j thefe are placed in the north great 
tranfept. No direOiory or fmall account of this cathedral, tombs, &c. has yet been 
publifhed, but one is now iu hand by the perfon who attends. 

In the morning early, accompanied by heavy fhowers, *ve went about three miles of 
bad .lUd intricate road^ to fee the famous cavern, called Okey-holc, under Mendip 
hills, one of the greateft naturaf curiofuies in this ifland. Our approach to it was by 
a paper-mill, on the ftream which flows from this cavity. Mr.^ Tudw^iy, member of 
parliament for Wells, is the proprietoi-, and lets it to a perfon on the fpot for icl. 
per annum. Of this as many idle ftories (fays Camden; have been related by the 
inhabitants hereabouts, as the Italians leave of their Sibyl's cave in the Apennine 
mountains. Btit laving afide thele filly talcs about the old-witch j let u§ confider and 
examine what it really appears, fome great convulfion of nature. The perfon who 
attends, led us in through a fmali orifice about fix feet^igh, compofed of lime and 
pier-flone, mixed with i'par ; after a few yards the cave oegan to expand, and the 
lofty roof, hung with fpar, Ihone like diamonds by the light of our candles} we pi.fled 
two vail lumps of petrifaction, formed by the dripping* of the rock on the floor, 

■■ ■■ ' ^ . • 

• Phil. Tratilaflions lyyy.p. *96. For a nwre miaute aicom of'tUife fobjcdls, fee Watfou’i CKem. 
vol. IT. lifay I and 3. 
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which reiembled a pillar of fait, and a lion couchant; we now tlefcended sdsont 14 
fteps, called Hell-ladder, the only appearance of art through the whole, hewn down 
the flippery rock for the convenience of vifitors; at the bottom, we faw what is fancied 
this old witch’s footftep, and her porter’s tomb; the cafual fwelis of petrifa^ion. 
We now entered what is called the kitchen, about 150 yards ft’om the firfl: mouthy 
this is formed very fpacious and circular, with a curious vaulted roof, near fifty feet 
high; on one fide flows the river, in fome places deep, and contains large trout and 
eels. This is fuppofed to run from fome boggy lands in the hills above. On the op- 
pofite fide of this vafl: apartment, which is near feventy yards over, is what they call 
a brewhoufe, and in a bafon of water is a mafs of . petrifadiou, refembling much the 
froth on wort: clofe adjoining is the boiler and furnace, and near them fits the old 
hag herfelf, as watching her domeftic concerns. In anotha* part lies an exad picr 
ture of fome animal’s kidney, which they call a bullock’s ; above this hangs great 
part of a hare, made ready for the fpit, the back being a very ftrong refemblance ; 
in another part is what they mame a flitch of bacon. All thefe, with thoufimd others, 
are ininienie petrifadions from the weepings of the rocks; a Angle drop congealing 
on the floor, thus becomes in time like globes of vafl: circumference. To . the left of 
this is another apartment called the hall, which though not fo fpacious is very lofty; 
from the ground to the centre of the roof, gradually coved, is about 100 feet. Next 
we enter the parlour, which is an oval of about 60 feet by 40, but very low in com- 
parifon with the others; on one fide is a fmall hole through which a dog is faid to 
have pafled betwixt this and Cheddar Cliffs, with the lofs of his hair only, as he 
explored this wonderful paflage of five miles in queft of fome vermin. We now ar¬ 
rived at the extremity, 300 yards from our entrance, the river here preventing any 
further paffage; though our guide has at low water gone many yards further, and 
has been able to throw flones beyond, till finally impeded by the depth of the river. 
Returning we admired the various ftaladlites, petrifadions, and fpars, in their various 
gradations; our eyes being longer accullom^ to this imperfed light we could now 
diflinguilh better, 

————“ And fee where it is hung 
With fornis fo various, that no power of art. 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the feene ! 

Here glittering turrets rife, upbearing high 
(Fantaftiu tnifariangement} on the roof 
Large growth of what may feem the fparkling trees 
And (hrubs of fairy laud. The chryllal drops 
That trickle down the branches, fall congeal’d 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length. 

And prop the pile they but adosned before. 

Here grotto within grotto- 

-There imbofs’d and fretted wild 

The growing wonder takes a thoufand fhape- 
Capricious, in which fancy leeks in vain 
The liken^s of fome feen before. 

Thus nature works as if to mock at art, 

And in defiance of her rival pow’rs; 

By thefe fortuitous and random ftroket 

Ferformmg fuch inimitable feats 

As ihe with all her rules cau never reach*.” 

Whatever has- been the origin of this wonderful place, it is extremely worth the Ira- 
vellex’sg|otice, al^lfasmuch known as Caflleton in Derbyililre, and fet off with 

* Cowper’s Taik, book 5tb, page 186. 
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proper iHuminaiions, a boaf, mufic, &c. ne doubt would be greatly reforied to. 
About five milejs north weft a( this, near the fmall town of Chedder, remarkable for 
rich and large cheefc, are large clifts of the fame name, and a ftupendous chafni, 
quite through the body of the adjacent mountain, as if fpllt afunder by fome violent 
convullion of nature, which exhibits an aweful appearance to ftrangers. Near the 
entrance is a remarkable fpring of water, rifing in a perpendicular direction from 
the rocky bafts of the hill; .and fo large and rapid is its ftream, that it turns a mill 
within a few yards of its fource, and afterwards falls into the river Ax. Near to this 
is another curious cavern, the entrance of which is by anafeent of about 15 fathoms, 
among the rocks. Neither this nor Okey-hole, have any communication with the 
mines of Mendip ; though it is well known, that in general among lead mines, there 
are caverns, which are various both as to their nature and fituation. 

Highly gratified by this lliort excurlion, we returned to breakfaft at Wells, and 
then purfued our courfe to Glaflenbiiry alonga pleafant flat, with a few abrupt hills 
rifing around, and palled over Eaft Sedgetnore, a green marfli of vaft extent. We 
nowafeended the hill and came upon Glalfenbury, fituatcon the other fide, with the 
vaft Torr hanging almoft over it; upon the narrow funimit of which the abbot of this 
ancient place erefted a church of good ftone; the tower ftill remains, and is an ex¬ 
cellent land-mark for failors. This chapei, which was dedicated to St. Michael, was 
overthrown by an earthquake, 1275. Glaflcnbury derives its origin (fays Camden) 
from Jofeph of Arimathea, the fame who buried Chrift’s body; who is faid to have 
come over here, and had this ground granted by king Arviragus, whereupon he 
cftablilhed an holy community, and with his companions is faid to have been buried 
here; from hence it was called, “ the firfl ground of God, and of the Saints in 
England ; the burying place of the Saints, tlic Mother of the Saints, See." After 
this ancient labric was w'orn out by time. King Ina, 69 r, built a ftately church, 
dedicated to Chrift, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Afterwards Dunftan, a man of great 
wit, inflituted a new order di BenedicTiine monks, who, by the bounty of good and 
pious princes, got lb much wealth, as even excceeded that of kings. After they 
had reigned in this affluence above 600 years, they were driven out by Henry VIII., 
and the monaftery dcmoHflied. 1 he lands and revenues when the king took pof- 
felfion of them, according to Speed, were valued at 3508!. 13s. 4d. Dugdale, 333 il. 
7s. 4d. But upon a fubfequent furvey by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Moyle, they were 
found to amouut to 4085!. 6s. 8d. The feite was granted*, ift Edward VI., to Ed¬ 
ward duke of Somerfet; and ift of Queen Elizabeth to fir Peter Carew. As we 
palled down the ftreet w*e faw the Abbot’s Inn, (now the George) a curious relick 
of antiquity, for the ufe of pilgrims, having the arms of the Saxon kings over the 
gate. Wc vifited the abbey ruins, which fliew great marks of their former magni¬ 
ficence ; nothing remains entire but the kitchen, a very judicious piece of architcc- 
ture, an oftagon, whofe roof terminates in a point; four of the oppofite fides contain 
large fire-places and chimnies. Mr. Grofle’s view of thefe ruins, taken 1756, is very 
accurate and beautiful. 

It is a matter of fome aftonifliment that the inhabitants fliguld be fo blind to their 
own intereft as to pull down for their own private ufe what would have made fome 
rccompence for the^ lofs of thefe former revenues fpent among them, by bringing to 
the town a. great concourfe of people to admire its mtfuTdering fabric. Nor is the 
great owner, lord ElTex, lefs culpable for fiiffb-ing it. In the aeljacen! orchard we 
w’ere delight^ t 6 fee the vaft abundance of apples in IFuH perfe^'on,’ and to partake 
of their peculiar flavour. Here ftands too the decayed trunk of the famoifc Hawthoni,^ 
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fo well known by the name^of the GlaCenbury thorq, an 4 , its peculiar piroperty pf 
blowing at Chriitm^ ; finreral of its children are -growing in fn.U'p^dflaon abowl tl# 
place to band down its glories to pofteiritythe fabulous report of its always (hewing 
tlda fine bloom on old Chriftmas day in particular L found laughed at by the prople 
here themfelyes ; but all agree in its blowing about that time and moll of th<f welter, 
which may be proved by a fcedUng or graft in any part of,the world. This tree is 
certainly very curious in this country j but it is very common in the Levant .and Afia 
Minor. It diiFers» fays Mr. Miller, from our common hawthorn by putting put its 
leaves very early in the*fpring, and flowering twice a-ycar. , \ ^ , 

Afccnding the hill beyond, we rode on a fine terrace, coipmanding a fweet view 
of the whole town, its two excellent churches, and lofty tower to the right} beyond, 
the verdant plains of Sedgemore, and on this fide two others equally large, which 
all unite below in one channel weftwardto the ajftuary of Uzella, while to thencM’th- 
eaft the lofty bounds of Mcndip tower auiidfi the (ky. Hence we pafe tlirough the 
village of Street, and fee on our right Sharpham park, the feat of judge Gould, a na* 
tiveof Wells, as was the late baron Burland. ’’ 

Dine at Piper’s inn, a good fuigle houfe ; in the garden we got, from a very fine 
tree, twelve years old, a branch of Glaflenbury thorn, full of bloom and fruit, Sep- 
temW 25th, which is now deemed a great rarity, for the colder the weather the 
more flourilhing this extraordinary tree appears. In the evening we enjoyed a mod 
glorious drive for feveral miles on the fweeteft terrace and fined road imaginable} on 
our left, the verdant vale of King’s Sedgemore*, where the forces of Janies II defeat¬ 
ed the duke of Monmouth, encompalTed with noble hills, and on our right an exten- 
five marih, called Brent Marfli, with Brent Knowl, backed by the great range of 
Mendip; in front, the Bridol channel, evidently retreated, by the gradual change 
of ages, from - thefe former aeftuaries. In this part of the Tea are plainly vifible the 
Holmes, and the country about Glamorganfhire beyond. 

Though the general afpe£k of this extenfivc county is equally marked with the 
bountiful hand of Providence, and the affiduous tillage of the hulbandman, yet there 
are very prodigious trafts of land, which, though not abfolutely ufelefe, yet there 
is no queflion but by proper management might be rendered infinitely more valuable. 
Sedgemore, the fine plain we now beheld, is one of the mod confiderable, and eafy 
to be cultivated, being greatly enriched by a fea mud, which naturally produces the 
fw’eeted verdure imaginable^ About ten years ago a petition was laid before the par¬ 
liament for inclofing it, which was then opjmfed and thrown outof the houfe; being 
at that time furveyed, it was found to contain 22,000 acres, vi?ith not more than 18 
inches difference in the whole level. The greeted right of common belonged to lord 
Bolingbroke and lord Ilcheder. The former I was told fold bis right of 400 acres 
for the inadequate fum of 500I.; what a fortune mud fuch a fpeculative bargain 
prove upon an immediate inclofure, which is now likely to take place. The latter has 
a very confiderable rig^it, as lord of the manor of Somerton. Thereiare many other 
fpacious tra^ which fall under the fame defeription of being reputed a. diferedit to fo 
fine a CQU|jtry# (viz.) Brent^Marfli, Weadmore, Gedfleymore, Cannington-fens,^ &c. 
which if thoroughly dr;^aed, might become as fertile and pleafant,as the red or the 
country. Though there are the dronged proofs of the fea once being in full poffef- 
fion of thefe moors, not Only from th^r form and appearance,* but alfo. the names- 
of feveral villages, ^ Wedem-fea, Middle-fea, &c. get their exidence may , be trac^ 
as high; at lead* with equal cef-tainty, qs any thing in hidory- It iyas ia them the 

* -See forward for this defcriptlod, at Lyme, io Ddtfclfliiic.. 
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Cann'took ftelWr from the R<^anjf,'Wh<>.hatre indobitable' proofs' of their b^« 
commg mafteris of this ccuHtryj as in the hundreds of .Canhifl^ton amd Cannings 

in Wincauiiton, which is fometiraes called'■Catigtdn 5 and ICaihgiham, as much as to 
fay-the manflbn of tlte Cahgi*/* The Britons in thele parts made their laft efforts 
-againh the Saxonsand the body of King Arthur yras bctried at Glaffenbury, which 
Cimden thus mentions as abridged from the acpount of Giraldus Cambrenfjs; “ when 
Henry H, king of England, had leaned from the fohgs of the Britilh hards that Ar- 
thurj the moft noble heroe of the Britains, whofe valor had fo difcothfited the Saxon 
forces, was buried att Glaffenbury between two pyramids, he ordered fea?-ch to be 
made for the body; and they had fcarce dug feven foot deep, when they light upon 
a croffed-ftone, or a ftone in the back part whereof was fattened a rude leaden crofs, 
of good breadth. . This being drawn out, appeared to have an infcription upon it; 
and under it almoft nine foot deep, they found a coffin made of hollow^ oak, where¬ 
in were depofited the bones of the fatuous Arthur f.” To thefe places of refuge, the 
Saxons in their turn alfo fled, when the fury of the pagan Danes had converted the 
greatett part of the kingdom into a defart; and at the conflux of the Thoni? and 
Parret, is a river illand, formerly called Athelingey, or the Ifland of Nobles, now 
Athelney, femousin hiftory for being the fpot where king Alfred-found an afylum 
from thofe barbarians} which place, at that time, was made inacceflible by (landing 
pools and inundations. Camden’s fiivourite author, Malmefbury, fays, “ It had for¬ 
merly been a bridge between two towers, which w'ere built by King Alfred; alfo a very 
large fet of alders, foil of goats and detr; but the firm ground not above two acres 
broad. Upon this he built a monaftery, the whole ftruQure whereof is fupported by 
four ports fattened in the ground, with four arched chancels round it.” Here the 
prince and his followers, thofe few Saxon lords who had the courage and loyalty to 
adhere to their fovereign in his diftreffes, liad nothing to fubfift upon during their con¬ 
cealment, except a few fifh, which they caught and drefled in the beft manner they 
could; only fometimes, w'C are told, the king went to the cottage of a poor peafant, 
who treated him with great kindnefs; for which Alfred after'et^ards gave him a proper 
education, and beftowed on him the bifhopric of Winchefter. Here too he is faid to 
have planned that excellent conftitution, that fyftem of mild obedience, or rather of 
rational liberty, which as the firft of bleffings, was deriimd to us from one of the wifeft 
and beft of men J. A remarkable curiofity was found fome years fmce, (fays Dr. Gib* 
fon) near Athelney, belonging formerly to King Alfred,-and loft by him, (in all 
probability) when he abfconded to this place, after he was defeated by the Danes. 
This excellent edition of Camden §, has given three drawings of it, a front, bade; 
and fide view. That Ring Alfred carfed it to* be made, is plain from thefe words, 
inferibed round the margin in Saxon charaders, “Alfred commanded me to be 
made.” And it is the opinion of a ve^ learned perfon, Dr. Hickes jj, that the oc- 
cafion of it Was the vifiojip. of Stl Cuthbeirl, which William of Malmefbury fpeaks of, 
appearing to hira and his mother the fame night, after he had been beaten by the 
Danes, and retired into Athelney, and affunng him that he fhould be a great king. 
In memory whereof we may well fuppofe that the image tipoa K is St. Cuthbert, (to 
whofe merk be was wont to aferibe his future fuccefles over the Danes;) aod not 

* Ca^pden, CTjijt. ’'S?!*'>•, P*®* 8• , 

\ "f thfi'crotu and jnfcnption, fee Caniden, Gibfoh’s edit. vol. i. pagf 80. See alfii 

Warton’ebeauuful poem, oftlled “ the Gra'vi of King Artbiir.’* ' % 

I Chroo. Sa*on, tag« 85, , and fir Jofen-^jefhaaa'f life 0/King Alfi%d the Greaf, page i6c. 

$ In malecond edition, vdl. i.-page 75. . 

II In the Philofophicai Tranfaftion*; N<J, 260. * 
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only fo, but being plainly made, on purpofe to hang on a ftring, it is very ^pnobabk 
that he conftantJy wore it, in honor to this his tutelar laint. ‘ 

However ufelefs thefe lands are in their prefent ftate, they were not fo formerly, but 
were thus reforted to in times of trouble, as a kind of natural fortifications. After¬ 
wards, when fuch retreats were not neceifary, in order to reclaim thefe wild moors 
and niarfhesj we find many convents or religious houfes erefted amongft them, viz. 
Michelney, or Muchelney, another river-ifland formed by the confiux of Ivel and 
Farrct; this, according to inoft writers, was built by King Athelflan, and remained 
to the general diflblution. In Burton’s catalogue the revenueq, are valued at 498I. 16s. 
-^cl. That alfo, which we have ju(l deferibed, in Athelney, founded by King Alfred 
for Benediftine monks ; but the moft flourifliing and confpicuous in thefe parts, which 
anfwers to the purpofe we are fpoaking, was Glailonbury, minutely deferibed above. 
As inltances of extenfive and fpirited works laifed and maintained for public utility, by 
the members of this religious body, the following are fufficicntly ftriking. One abbot 
ran acaufeway of Hone and gravel eight miles over the morafs, extending fromboaier- 
ton lo Bridgewater, w'hich is ftill called Graylock’s Folfe*. Another abbot, at im- 
menfe expence, erected that lofty fabrick, called the Torr, on the Jiiil above 
Glaftonbury, which plainly fhews to what end it was built, being a moft ufeful fea- 
mark. A third abbot raifed the great fluice, by which a large diftri^it about Brent- 
roarfli, &c. is preferved from the rude havock of the waters, by means of a large bank 
and valvet* After the diffolution of thefe monafteries, many efforts were nrade for 
the prefervation and further improvements of thefe lands. In the reign of James I. a 
fcheme was formed for draining the moors, but was never put into execution ; and 
yet feveral of thofe ingenious writers juft quoted, clearly fhew it is not impracticable. 
On the contrary, another candid and judicious author has fhewn how eafily and at 
what a fmall expence it may be donej. That it may fpeedily be undertaken, mult be 
the ardent wifli of eveiy admirer of his country and its w'elfare. 

Defcending into the flat foon brings us to the ancient town and port of Bridgewater, 
iituate on the river Parret, a populous and bufy place, fo named by fome from its 
bridge and water, but more likely from Burgh-Waiter, fo ftyled in ancient charters, 
and probably belonged to Walter de Doway a foldier under William the Conqueror. 
This town was regularly fortified in the civil wars, and fuftained feveral lieges. The 
tide at the bridge, which is neceffarily ftrong, rifes with great impetuolity, fometimes 
five fathoms, to the damage and deftrudion of unguarded veffels. This fudden rage 
is called the boar, and is frequent in the rivers of this channel, particularly the Severn. 
It is a corporate town, fending two members to parliament * Henry Vlllth created 
Henry lord Daubeney, earl of Bridgewater, who dying without iffue male, this title 
was extind: till James 1 ft conferred it upon John Egerton, fon of the gr^t chancellor ; 
hence it was handed down in the fame line and raifed to the prefent title of duke. 
This town had the honour too of giving birth to the famous admiral Blake, who, under 
the commonwealth, fo much exalted the glory of the EngHlli maritime powar. lathe 
church is a fine altar-piece of our Saviour tai^n from the crofs, painted by Guido, 
and a prefent, which cc^ 700I. from the late Mr.Powlet, uncle to the pi»fent e*rJ, of 
Hinton St. George, in this county. . 

September 26. We now deviated from the great road four miles to Enmore Caftle, 
the noble feat of lord Egmolvt, built by the father of the prefent o^vner. The family of 

Dr, C«ioD;j>. 14^, Sec. Survey, 

vt^. ii. fol. 4a } and Sir William Dugdafc’a Hiitory of Embanking RndDrami»g,p.iP4» fee. 
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M^ets^iad a feat hereformw-ly, of whom Thapas^^M of this county in 

the 18th of Queen Elizabeth.- loha Mdtet wais the’Jaft .heir male of tWs family, and 
left one daughter Elizabeth, -who marrying to John Wilmot, the Uft lord Rochefter, 
(mentioned before as liorn at Didieley) carried thia great eftate into that family. She 
had only three daughters, among whonH for want of an heir male, the eftates of both 
families were divided. This eaftle is the true reprefeiitation of tfiofe ancient babita- 
tions, which, amid the ru'allhlp, anknollties, and dangers of feudal times, were the 
impregnable prote6anh of every potent baron before the invention of gunpowder and 
the uf'e of aitillHry. It is furrounded by a deep fofe, wliich we crofs over by a draw¬ 
bridge, into the court, a handfome and fpacious quadrangle, leading to the hall, a 
well adapted room, furrounded with a large gallery; the walls adorned with family 
bulls and coats of amts; painted chairs of the fame, &c. We afeeiided into the upper 
apartments by a curious geometric ftaircafe; thefe confift of a good breakfall-room ; 
an armoury, large, and handfomely hung with moll of the proper implements of war. 
Dining-room, about 48 by ay, lofty and well furiiilhed. Over the chimney is a paint¬ 
ing of Charles the Firll on a white horfe, with a page attendant; King William and 
Queen Mary in coronation robes. An unintelligent guide and want of a catalbgue, 
mull apologize for our deficiency iu the names of mailers, &c. Library, an excellent 
appropriate room of about 56 feet by 30. Pafs a fuite of bed apartments in which 
we faw many paintings; an old one very llrikirtgi of Chrift taken from- the crofs, 
with Mary, &c. hanging very exprelfively over the body. Over the gate-way i§ a 
pleafant plain room, .which the family are very fond of, commanding a charming 
profped: of the country north-weft, with the lofty objed of Brent Know! rifing out of 
the fiat, and the dillant hills beyond. Drawing-room, a moderate fize, hung with 
fine tapeftry. Saloon very fuperb, about 56 by ay and 36, to the bow-window } 
tapeftry of battles, Darius’ queen taken captive, &c. Anti-room, over the chimney 
an excellent old painting of three foxes growling over their prey : and two beautiful 
birds-cye views of St. Germains and Fontainbleau. Long Gallery,-about yo feet by 
ay, lofty and coved ceiling. The v-alls hung with numerous family portraits, fome 
very andent; particularly one on board, of Margaret Beauchamp, dutchefe of So^ 
merfet, living in the 5th ofEdw^ard IV. grandmother to Henry Vllth, and great grand¬ 
mother to Alice St. John, wife of Henry Parker, lord Morley, Hangham and Rhie, 
anceftor to Catherina Parker, countdfs ofEgmontj Elizabeth Calthorpe, daughter of 
Sir PhHip^ by Amata Boleyn^ filter to Queen Anne, and aunt to Elizabeth. Alice, 
daughter of John Shetman, Com. Somertet, and wife to Richard Percival, efq. 1599. 
Many others at different periods too tedious to ti*anfcribe- 

From hence we croffed into the Taunton road, palEng a pleafant park and feat be¬ 
longing to lady Tynte; which is remarkable for a fine aviary, and beautiful pleafure 
grounds. The fmail farms and cottages are in this neighbourhood furrounded with 
plenteous-ordtards. The golden pippin gathered as we drove along, moillened our 
palates with delicious flavour. We came now into the T'aunton road, at the village of 
nmtii Petherton,. oniamentcd with a fine Gothic tower, fo frequent in thew’eft. A 
few miles further, on our right. Hands a pleafant fquarehoqfe atWowert, rebuilt by 
Mr. Sandford, having been deftroyed by fire about four years ago. Juft beyond is a 
large ftone e^fice; ^the feat of Mr. Brickdaie, fituate near the parilh church, which, 
together with the p’aribnage, appears too crowded. For* want of timely information 
we omitted yifiting the feat of colonel Bampfylde, only two mik’s to* the riglit of 
^unton, which would liave been the neareft way ffotn Eniftore callle’and lady Tynte’s. 
Thi^ ingeifious'gentleman has adorned his gardens with a richnefs of feeuery peculiar 
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to themfelves, havioj^ s^ tmcommoiilyllis' l^nfb 
coliefiioivof paintings^ Tnaoy ofwiach at^^y lis adaS^lred jseflftcH; ^ > > * '*" ■ 
vJfauntou is a Iiu^ wealthy town^ ljtuate,;«tia tW 
ifurnrounded with rich trai^of landi Tulgai?ly called Ta^j^'IDeai^ beaddhed ^irich 
green meadows and delightful nrchard$^; &^^ the liiad upowim av^emge, 40& per acrOi 
The town has a remarkably %iaddus and neat maritct^plaee, wkh exeeUettt modern 
buildings for that purpofe. Here are two parilh churches, one a^erybeandfol ancient 
Gothic tower, to which &r B^jatnin jHaiiiipct* member of parihunent^ wsa now op«j- 
ing, and building a good llreet to becalled llanunet. The manufadnre here ischiedy 
woollen, and not fo j^utilhing as fonneriy. Camden calls k ** one of the eyes of this 
county.”, Herelna, King of the Weft Saxons, etedied a caftle which Defouigia iu^ 
wife levelled with the ground, after flie had driven Eadbricth, king of the Eaft Saxons, 
out of it, who had got poffeilion, and made it a kind of curb to a conquered country. 
In the reign of Edward the ConfelTor, according to domefday-book, ** it gdded for 
54 hides, had 63 burghers, and was bdd by the bilhop of Wihchdfcer, whofo ^ead" 
ings were here kept thrice a year. Thefe cuftoms belong to Taunton j burgiwrifto, 
robbers, breach of the peace, hannifarc, pence of the hundred, and St. Peter^s piencOi 
to hold thrice a year the biihop’s pleadings without admonition, to go info the army 
with the biftiop's men.” Hiftory of later date can likewife Ihew it was one of the molt 
conCde^able places in the county, and that it had alfo its lhare of havock and diftrefs in 
moft civil difturbances. in the reign of Henry VII. its caftle was twice taken by the 
rebels, under Perkin Warbeck. It remained a place of great ftrength till the civil 
wars in the laft century, when the parliament got poffeilion of it, but was afterwards 
driven out by the marquis of Hertford. They royalifts did not long enjoy thisviiftory; 
for it was foon after taken by colonel Blake. 'I his was alfo one of the moft forward 
places in oppofing the meafures of Charles Ift, which broughtbn it the filial revenge of 
Charles II. who, at the reftoration, demolifhed the caftle, and took away their charter 
of incorporation. In this fituation it remained 17 years, under the mere government 
of portrieves and conftables, but at length bilhop Mew obtained a new charter from the 
offended king, and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 34 capital 
burgeffes, &c. After fo refpefitable a body being found to conftitute this corporation, 
it appears very lingular and a'molt conttadiftory, that - the members of parliament 
ibould be chofen by electors of fo llrangea qualification as the foliowing, viz. all pot- 
wabblers, or thofe who drefs their own viduals, are entitled to vote, i'dr which pur- 
pofe they take care to have a fire lighted in the llreet fome time before the eleftion, 
where they drefs their viduals pubiickly, that their votes may n6t be called in queftion. 
There was formerly, without the eaft gate of^ the town, a priory for black cannons, 
founded by William Giffard, bilhop of Winchefter, in the reign of Henry I. which, at 
the diffoiution of religious houfes, was valued at 2S6I. fis. i od. per annwa. In 1685, 
when the duke of Monmouth landed in the weft of England,: he eftsblilfted bis head- 
quariers here,-and was proclaimed king,* &c. ; • - #. 

In the evening we proceeded to Wellington, near which we paffed a deef park, well 
wooded, &c. in which ftandl the feat of Sir Thomas Gurfton. Wellington :» a 'fotall 
market town, which, though employed in manulaftures, wears the afpeft of ittuNCh 
poverty, hnd is only remar^blc for having been the refidehce and barial‘^Iaec bf loidi 
chief ju^ce Popham, in the^e^ns of Queen Elizabeth and-James L~ ^ j, ; ^ * 

* Se« forward the pArticukn described in the account of in.Dprifetlliire. . 

Early 
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'' the fun^ii>r%hfclifeiiAs;^ itifeisHerehe jdTpea ih the fky, and" 

we jOfisrneyed on the next to &luwipl^i river Goltolib; thegene- 

iidienor oltbeeonntxy^^^ rid)^ haff way hear tho bleak 

hijll of Maiiden^down# we |>B&TfiW^<diri^a «f theri^^ and enter Devon north* 

ead. Its name fignHieswrhat it red^ »!» s beapof vaJH^aatd hiHs. The <foi1 is ^ri* 
on8» the hiUs in thefe parts natimrally barren^ and the lower grounds iiruitful, but the 
wbde mfieh improved manpre. 'Die aw is mild and bealAfnl in the latter, but 
very fiiarp onthe former, whkh vre now felt} and arrived at Cblumpton well pre¬ 
pared to aijoy a comfortable breakfoil. This is a larger and bettear market town than 
the lad, and difplays more of the woollen manufodure ) Kh% iAlfred bequeathed it 
to his youngefl: fon Etheiward, widi other lands in this county, Somerfetihire, and 
Hants.' 

Prom hence to Exeter we paifed much hilly ground and through a very pidurefqoe 
viHage of mofsi-clad houfes, called Bradnincb. Next faw on our right. Sir Thomas 
Ackland’s at CoIumb>John, a very neat white mannon, beautifully nutated under a 
wood*crowned knowl, furrounded with a park of deer^ and a fine vale in front, graced 
vrith the pleq^ng objeds of a lofty village tower, and diftant hills. From the futtimk 
of Stock-hill^ two miles from Exeter, you have a glorious circular profped, the ground 
gradually falling every way ftom this centre into a deep and l^autiful vale, enriched' 
with various feato, villages, and the foir city; the vaft circumference rifing again to a 
noble, range of verdant mountains,, heaped and interfeded in moft variegated order; 
while on their diftant tqps the fea>mark towers diftinguiih its frontier country, and the 
river Ex opening towards the fouth winds broadly to the channel. The common 
traffic and bufinefs of this county is moftly done by horfes with panniers and crooks ; 
the former are well known every where, but the latter arc peculiar to the weft, and are 
fimply conftruded, with four bent heavy fticks in the fhape of panniers, but the ends 
aukwardly projeding above the rideris head; with thefe they carry large loads of hay or 
garden vegetables. The country people ride in a prodigious large boot of wood and - 
leather bung inftead of ftirrup to the horfe's fide, and half open, which they call gam¬ 
bades Query whether Bunbury did not from hence take the idea of his burlrfque 
horfemanflup of Geoffrey Gambado f 

The city of Exeter and capital of thfe county is fituated on a gradual defcent on the 
eaft fide of' the river Ex, whence it derives its name, according to an old verfe of Almc- 
under Neckham, once prior of St. Nicholas. 

fam^ celeberrimut Ifcia noiii< 

Piabuit. T ■ - ■ 

' • 

The Ex, a river of great fame , 

To lExeter hat given nsime.. 

It was. called by t^e Britons Pen Caer tuad Caer-Ilk, (i. a city on the river Ifc; the 
li'ca of Ptolemy; the Ifca>Danmoniorum in the Itinerary of Antonine; by the Sii^ons- 
Exaa*cefter,^ t^mow abbreviated to Exeter. ^ 

Before We b^mjto deffcribe this fifty in its prefentilate, it may not be ftnpix^jerto 
take fomemonce of its antiquity, and alfo the various chsmges it has undergbfti at difv 
forent period&i Whftt Ifcafirft fell under the Roman jurifoiftion is not clWrly afoer- 
tained. Camden thinks it was not built fo early, as^to have beqi conquered by Vef- 
pafian, which Geoffty of'M<mmmuh ai&riB* y et itt thb rime of-the Amonines it was 
probably of confideritolenote; for Asuompus contftiuea his Itinerary to this city, and 
4 . nd 
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no further. Upon die Saxons invading Britain, fticU as refufed to fubmit fled either 
beyond the Severn, or to the ancient Damnonii, Devonfeire and Comwali; wliere 
they fornn^d a kingdom, which was not fubdued till about 400 years after. During the 
reign of Alfred, the Britons in this county were fo overcome as to join in afljfting that 
hem, when he clravo the Danes from Exeter: but in 875 they returned with great 
violence, plundered and fet fire to the city. This however was a trifling calamity to 
wh.at it fullered in 1C03, (being betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, the governoiir :) 
wlich it was laid level from the eaft to the weft gate, and the whole inhabatants matfe- 
cred in the moft cruel manner, by Sueno, the Dane, and his horrid barbarians. It 
liad fcarcc time to recruit when .William the Conqueror took poffeflion of it, after a 
tlofe liege and obfthiate refiftancc. At that time (according to the furvey) “ the king 
liad in this city ."too houfes: it paid 15 pounds a year, 4B houfes were deftroyed after 
rile king c.ime into England.” After this it withftood three violent fieges, firft by 
H ugh Courtney, earl of Devon, in the civil w'ar between the houfes of York and I.aft- 
caller. Again, Perkin Warbeck, declaring hinafelf to be Richard duke o| York, 
fecond fon of King Edward IVth, violently attacked this city, but the people Sieving 
him to be an impollor, defended thenifelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney 
raifetl an army and relieved them. For this valiant oppofitioa, Henry Vllih, witli an 
tinufual effort of his nature, paid the citizens a vifit, beftowed on them great cominen- 
<lations, and left them his fword he then w'orc, to be carried before the mayor on pub¬ 
lic occafions, and alfo gave them a cap of maintenance. He lodged at the treafurer’s 
Jioufe in the Clofe, and ftayed there feveral days. A third fiege happened in 1549, 
when thefeditious Coniifh rofe in oppofition to the new religion in the reign of Edward 
VI. but the inhabitants, though almoft reduced to famine, continued loyal, till lord 
Ruflfel arrived with an army and obtained fuch a vidory over the rebels, that the 6th 
of Auguft w'as afterwards annually obferved as a day of thankfgiving, and die king re¬ 
warded them with the rich manor of Ex-lfland. 

On the higheft part of the hill on which this city is built, and on the north-eaft ex¬ 
tremity, ftands the remains ofRougemont caftle, fo called from the recluefs of the foil. 
Grafton, in his chronicle, fays, it was the work of Julius Cad’ar; afterwards the feat of 
feveral Saxon Kings, and finco of the dukes of Coi-nv.'all. Wiihin the callle wails a 
chapel was built, by the lady Elizabeth de Eorribus, countefs of Devon, who endowed 
it with lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Catton, for the payment of certain 
weekly fcrviccs therein to be performed. 'I'his town and caftle lield out fome titiie 
againft the Conqueror; but a part of the walls falling down, it was furrendcred at dif- 
cretion. William contented himfelf with only alteriiig the gate's of the caftle, as a mark 
of its beingTubdued ; at the fame time he either rebuilt or much repaired the whole 
edifice, and beftowed it on Baldwin de Briono, hufband of Albreda, his niece, whofe 
defeendants by the female line enjoyed it, together with the office of the Iherift' of De¬ 
von, w’hich feeins to have been annexed to it, till the 14th of Henry III. anno 1230; 
when that prince refuming ihto his own hati Js fundry caftles and f^rts in this realm, 
dirpoffelTed Robert de Courtney, in whofe family it had been for three defeents. In 
the reign of Henry IV. JohA Holland, duke of Exeter, had a fine manfion within the 
caftle, of which no trac&s are remaining, Anno 1413, the city being vifited by King 
Richard HI. he was, during his ftay, nobly entertained by the corporatbru On feeing 
the caftle, he commended h highly, both for ftrength and beauty of its fituation; but 
heax^ it jvas na^ned Rougemont, which from the fimilarity of the found, miftaking 
for^lifchmohd, he fuildenly grdw fodj faying, that the end of his days approached; a 
pi^phecy having declared he Ihould not lopg furvive the fight of Richmond. In the 
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year i583» at the lent affizesheJd liere,aninfedioiis difteraper, broupfht by fome Portu- 
guefe piifoners of war, confined in the caftle, deftroyed fir John Chichefter, the judge; 
eight jullices; eleven out,pfthetwerve,irapahideiled jurors; with divers other perfonsai- 
fembled on this.occafion. In i^sSt John Penruddock and H«gh Grove, both Wilt- 
fhire gentlemen, h^ing joined in ah unfuccefsful attempt, infavour of Charles II., were 
here beheadedwhen many of inferior rank were hanged atHaviuree gallows. The 
ruin reprefented in Mr. Grpfe’s view 176S, which is the entrance into the caftle yard, 
was part of the exterior walls or out-works; thefe enclofe a confidcrable fpace, in lhape 
ibmewlmt like a rhombus, with its angles rounded off j they were defended by four 
towers, two on the weft, and two on the eaft fide. Its terrace and walls afford a de* 
lightful profped of the city and furrounding country. 

The ftreets and buildings in gemral wear the venerable afpecl of antiquity. The 
principal ftreet and thoroughfere is very long and fpacious, and to the weft very much 
improved by an elegant bridge of three large arches over the river, and numerous fmall 
ones continued up the ftreet to bring it to a level, which has been finiflied about ten or 
twelve years, and coft near 3o,oool. In the eaft part ftands the cathedral originally a 
inonaftery, founded by King Athelftan for Benediftine monks, and made an epifcopal 
fee by Edward theConfeffor, the building was carried on byLeofric, and various have 
been the after additions for almoft 400 years, and yet the uniformity is fo congruous as 
to appear like the workinanfliip of one architcQ:. But we cannot fpeak of the external 
appearance in any other light than as heavy and unpleafant, particularly w'hen viewed 
within the precinils; a very different idea is given within, in every refpeQ; magnificent 
and pleafmg. The whole length including the library beyond the altar is about 390 
feet, breadth 70, and trarifept The whole was lately new repaired and varnimed 
with moft fuitable combination of colours, very unlike that taudry mixture which fo 
much defiles the dignity of Wells. The body of this church is ufed for public preach¬ 
ing, and early prayers, and filled with pews, a throne for the bifliop, See. in a manner I 
never faw before. The weft window is adorned with modern painted glafs, representing 
feven of the apoftlcs, St. Paul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, John and Andrew, with 
the arms of thofe nolaility and gentry of the diocefe, at whofe joint expence it was exe¬ 
cuted with much tafte and ingenuity, by Mr. Picket of York. The fereen difplays 
much fancy and magnificence of antiquity, reprefenting from the creation to the afeen- 
fion in curious colours. Over this is a fuperb organ, efteemed very fine, the largeft pipe 
being fifteen inches diameter, two more than that of the c<;lebrated one at Ulm. The 
choir is particularly light and beautiful, the eaft window contains good old painting; 
the altar piece finely devifed and oniamented with a perfpedive view of the infide of 
the church painted in the reign of James I. and the throne of moft curious workman- 
fhip, the carvings of the canopy are 60 feet high. We could meet with no diredory 
or defeription of the tombs, &c. nor has any pocket companion of this fort yet been 
publilhed, I'oJthat our account muft be very fliort and imperfed; Hiuiiphi\.y Bohim. 
earl of Hereford^ Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, and' 4 »is lady, Lord Chichclter, bi- 
Ihops Staft'ord, Stapleton, Brounfeombe, Lacy, See. fir Thomas Spoke, fir k ichai\l Sta¬ 
pleton,.fir Peter Carew having 17 coats of arms all impal€d on the tomb, dated 1 j 75 , 
ieveral other Carews, and Knights Templars, lying crols-leggCd ia armour ; and a ihio 
monument ip the lady’s chapel, to the memory of the famous judge Dodderfgc, obiit 
1628, act. 73. . , . 

“ Learning adieu, for Dodder ige U gone 

To fix Uis earthly to the hcav’nly thijpoe.”^ 
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lAntotiJer firihcipa! by^dirtg, frtuate at a finall diftance eaft jpf the citjris the Devon and 
Exeter liofpital, for the btmefit of the decayed, fick, sttod indigeait, one of the mofl; 
liudable charities ever encouraged, which reflefls great credit on its fi»^ founder. Dr. 
A lured CIai 4 ti dean of this church, 1740; and though fup^rted by a vcrj'bountiful 
fubfcriptibn, yet I was told that the numbers of poor nsanufeiiaujrers with wldch .it is 
crowded, render itneceflary toraife an imtijediate fupply by^rther conttibution. This 
woollen-bufinefs, though not fo flourilhing as formerly, employs an abundance of hands, 
and is chiefly 3yr6u;^t in the fprrounding villages, and brought here to be dyed, &c. 
wlpch wefaw inf iia^^ bridge ainongft the fuburbs, confiding of dye-houfes 

and drying v fo , 

FrmU’hence w# afcehd the immenfe liillof Halldown, near feven miles in length and 
three br^d ; about half-way up we have a pleafing vieur of Halldown houfe^ the ele¬ 
gant feat of fir Robert Palke, bart. built after the manner of Buckingham houfe, and 
well fun'ottiided with plantations. Though in itfelf a barren flinty common, this vaft 
fommit difpbya one of the nobleft profpefls in this kingdom. To the fouth a moft 
gldfiOiM expanfe of fea, with the river Ex winding from the city into it, begirt with nu- 
m^uVtdllagCs, feats, &c. the other three points affording at the fame time fome of the 
J^ldefl: and moft beautiful inland feenes imaginable. Tim evening clofed fo too faft to 
jgive uS all its charms in perfection, fuch as the adjacent new tower-like fummer-houfe 
might yield upon a favourite day. We now defeended with hafteto our place of reft, 
the fmall old market town of Chudlagh, which gives name to a very ancient family, 
and title of baron to the Cliffords, fir Thomas, lord high treafurer of England, befog 
created by Charles II., whofe feat, called Ugbrook, is clofe adjacent. 

Early next morning the wind blowing mild, but mifty, from the fouth-weft, and* 
threatening rain, we proceeded to Alhburton: about halt a mile on this road hang the 
rude heads of a large black marble rock, which commands a wild view of the hUls, 
woods, and vales beneath; this curious ftratum, found in large bodies in this part of 
the country, we fow here converted by fire into very ufeful lime for drefling and im¬ 
proving the land, a great part of which is arable and pafture, as wdl as abounds in cyder 
fruits, this year fo uncommonly plentiful. In thefe marble quarries they get large 
blocks, and fend them to Plymouth, London, &c. which for hardnefs and variety of 
veinS; are little inferior to fordgn productions. Palling over fome rugged moors we 
faw on our left the feat of Mr. Templar. Alhburton is a neat market-town of one 
principal ftreet, built chiefly of the winte Hate found fo thefe parts. It has a large hand- 
fome church, built cathedral-wife, with a tower 90 feet hi^h, and a leaden fpjre. Claims 
alfo the privileges of a very ancient borough by prefcription, ulhder the government of 
a portriev'e, chofen annually at the lordVcomV. The choice of the two members is by 
the voice of all houfe inhabitants, who are returned by that officer. It is iikewife one 
of the four ftannary towns for the county, and gives title to a new-made law lord (Dun¬ 
ning) now deceafed, unoriginal inhabitant, if not a native. After breakfaft we left 
this place for Plymouth, the'long llruggle between the fun and clouds, at length ended 
in violent rain, which continued the remaindo* of the day; fo the midft of which we 
arrived at Ivy bridge, but Vithout being able to fee the l^uties of this romantic fitu- 
ation^ We dined at a'moft excellent inh, and afterwards }j^ocepded without mfich 
ohfervalion till we approached the vicinity of Plymouth, in which are feveral good foats, 
particularly one at Saltranf, belonging to lord BOrringdon*, whole fituation and hang- 
r 

* Lord Borringdou died hetc Tuefdayj April z 8 , 1788. He WM nwde a Peer 1784. 
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ing woods by the fide of this arm of .the fea mighi be dei^cd woidi^much aiteiuion, 
was thereiiOt fo great a rivai(Mount Edgecamb) jofl: of^iite. 

Plyraduth mfihiated between two very large inlets, made by the umoh pf the Plym 
and Tamar with the channel, which form a raoft noble bay, or found, ibr fhips of the 
greateft burden. The inlet of this fea, which extends many miles up the coantry north, 
to the river Tamar, is called Hamouze, and parts Devon from Cornwall. The other 
which receives the Plym, is eaJled Catwater, an harbour capable of containing any num¬ 
ber of vefl'els, which isapprppriated chiefly for trade, to Virgtnia,^fhe Su^r Hands, and 
the Streights. In the reign of Edward III., we find this plaCjen^^^d^^e j ^tfftijards 
it much decayed, and dwindled into a fmall fifliing town} ai)^ttl'tyi^itS^uiies“,a^ 
convenience of the haven gave rife to its increafe, and now we iw it a mb^flpnnfliin^ 
and able port, protefted by a ftrong fort, built by Charles lU confifting regular 
baftions, &c. The docks for building and repairing war fhips, begun by King Wiuiam 
III. in i6gtf are now brought to the higheft perfeftioni which we fhall deferibe anon 
in the order we faw them. Our firft bufinefs was to view tiie ftreets and buildiagC. of 
the old town, which engrofled but little of our time, being vile and almofi dangerp^y 
narrow ; it has however two handfome churches, St. Andrew, and Charies-churcfcfo 
called from its being dedicated to die memory of Charles L This, being a bwoMh 
town under the government of a mayor, &c. the ftreets about the town 
faw now crowded with people about to choofe a now pne, as is ufual at this leaibn M 
the year. ‘ . 

We went next to vifit Mount Edgecurabe, the delightful feat of the noble lord of the 
^ fame name, fituate on the oppofite-fide’of the Ham-ouze. The way from henij^ is 
through Stonehoufe, a populous place, to the dock; here we were attacked by a vio¬ 
lent ftorm, which threatened awhile to prevent our promifed pleafure; this ceafing, we 
foOn arrived at Dock, which furprized us with a very large difplay of fpacious ftreets, 
interfeedng each other at right angles, very different from the place we had juft lefti. as 
the inhabitants here are chiefly mechanicks, &c. belonging to the docks, the houfes are 
flightly built, either of plaifter, or flate ftone, abundantly got hereabouts, and will not 
bear a minute infpedlion, but have a good effefl: at a diftance. Leaving our carriage we 
walked to the paffage, and croffed without any difficulty about .three quarters of a mile 
to the other fide of the water, which thus divides the two counties. A ring at the bell 
Juft beyond procures a neceflary attendant, who Chews and expisuns the whole of this 
terreftrial paradife. A gradual icent up the lairo leads to tjie houfe, an ancient Gothic 
ftnl^’^^^’re with three fronts; the eaft looking full upon the Sound. 

The internal improf ements, that were now making, prohibited our infpeftion ; take 
therefore Carew’s account f^mblilhed ij5o5,) which is lively and accurate; “ Upon this 
fouth Chore, fomewhat withm the ifland, ftandeth IVfount Edgecumb, a houfe builded 
and named by fir Richard Edgecumb, fother to the now poffeflbr: and if comparifons 
were as lawfiil in the making, as they prove odious in the matching, I would prefume to 
ranke it for he^th, pleafure, and commodities, with atiy.fubjefls houfe of his degree 
in England. It is feated againft the north, on the declining of a hill, in the midft of 
a deer park, necre a narrow entrance, through which th^ fait water breaketh up into 
the country, to fhppe the greateft part of the haven. The hdufe is builded fquare, with 
a round turret at each end, garretted at the top, and the hall riling iathe above 
the reft, which yiehleth a ftately found, as ypu enter the fame. In fummerj ihe open 
cafements admit a refrelhing coolnefs t in w'inter, the two clofcd doorcs exclude all 
offenfive coldnefse: the pawour and dining chasibci* givfj you a lango and diverfiti(*(i 
profpcct of land and lea j to which undcr-Iy'St. Nicholas Hand, Plvmmoath fort, and 
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the townes of Pfyminouth, Stonehoufe, Milbrook, and Saltaft. It la fupplied ^th a 
never-fayling fpring of water, and the dwelling (lored with wood* timber^ fruitj deere, 
and conies. The ground abundantly anfwereth a houfe-keeper’s neceflitSes* for pafture 
arable and meadow* an<l is rcplenirtied with a kind of ftone, ferving both for building, 
lymc, and marble. On the fea dill's grow.etH great plenty of the beft ore- Wood, to 
fatisfie the owner's want and accommodate his neighbours. , A little below the houfe, 
in the fuhiracr evenings, layne boats come and draw with their'nets for fiifh, whither 
the gentry, of the hOnfe walking d.-nvnc, take the pleafure of the fight, and fometimes at 
nil buy tlie draughts. Both fidesof the forementioned narrow 

enty&nce, bctwcene (much haunted as the high way to Ply- 

raodth,) the.wbote and a great circuite of the land adjoining ap- 

pertain to ’Hr. Edgecumbe’s inheritance : thefe Tides are fenced with block-houfes, and 
that next to Mount Ecl^cunib w^as wont to be planted with ordinance, wbich at com¬ 
ing and .paring, w'ith their bale voices greeted fuch guefts asvifitcd the houfe, neither 
hath the opportunity of the harbour wanted occafions to bring them, or the owners a 
fr^fee mind to invite them. For proofe whereof, the earft remembered fir Richard, 
(a;|;^tleman, in whom mildnefs and ftoutnefs, diffidence aud wifdom, deliberatenefs of 
undertaking, and fufficiency of efiefting, made a more commendable than blazing mix¬ 
ture of virtue,) during Q-ueen Mary’s reign, entertained at one time, for fome good 
■-Qacei the admirals of the Englilh, Spanifli, and Netherland fleets, with many noble-men 
befides*.” 

We now proceeded along what was the green terrace, but has been lately gravelled, 
and. had a fine view of the harbour, tlie old town ofSalthoufc, on the oppofite hill, Mr. 
Harrifon’s feat, Stonehoufe, Dock, and Plymouth, &c. in the found, Nicholas Illand, 
fatal fometimes to unwary fliips. Laft December twelve months, three, heavy laden 
with iron, fplit upon the rocks and were 'loft. 'I'he bold termination on the eaftern 
lliore, is called Withey Hedge. From hence we continue through bowers of various 
foliage, oaks, chefnuts, limes, plantains, variegated fycamores green and white, &c. to 
an alcove oppofite the gate into the deer park, which aflTords a limilar fweet view. The 
firft objeft after entering the park, is a mofs houfe; from this we next come to an 
open bench looking full upon the merchants’ harbour of Catwater. Lord Borringdon's 
pleafant place at Saltram has a charming cflefl here, bofomed in its own woods and 
backed by Devon bills. South eaft in the found, at a fmall diftance from the fhorc, 
rifes a high cragg called Mews-ftonc; to this little ifland about fourteen years ago a 
man was tranfported for feven years, where he quietly remained his due rime without 
letting foot on other land. Leaving this habitation to his dauglitcr he went to Loo 
Ifland, about 30 miles further in Cornwall. She ftill remains here, a widow with three 
children, her hufband being lately drowned. We now were hid awhde in fweet foliage 
till we came upon the large terrace beyond the park. Here the watry expanfe burft full 
upon the view', and from the vaft arch we pafs under, with a glafs 1 could plainly fee 
Lddyftone light-houfe, four leirgues from hence, and three from any laitd. The inge¬ 
nious Mr. Winftanley firft undertook this ardu\.)us piece of architecture, and by repeated 
vifits madeit ftand the attack\)f many a bitter ftonn, but at laft too confident of the 
ftability ^Jmman affairs he’ had his wifh of being in it, “ when a ftorm fhould happen,” 
that fatal hurricane, Nov. 27, 1703, which balllingall attempts of diftant aid, plunged 
the whole fabric, and its unforfunate founder and all that were wifh him into the wa¬ 
tery grave. A few,days after, the Wmchelfca, a homeward-bound merchant-fliip 

V • * ^ 

• Carey’s Survey of Cornwall, fol, 100. 
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from Virginia, ignorant of what had happened, run foul of the rock, and'fuffered the fame 
fate. Another was afterwards erefted by the corporation of Trinity-houfe, in purfuance 
of aft a£k of parliament pafled in 5th of Queen Anne, which was deftroyed by fire in 
Dec. 17551 the two men who had the care of it were favcd by means of a boat fent by 
admiral Weft from Plymouth; the prefent ufeful work was rebuilt under the diredion 
of Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. S. and allowed to be the completell in Europe. 

The intervening mixture of funfliine and fhort ftorins was very favourable for this de¬ 
licious excurlion. From hence we dcfcend through ferpentifte bowers of tdys, myr¬ 
tles, arbutufes, laureftinufes, &c. to lady Darner’s garden,''(f6 called,) at the end of 
which is a large ftone alcove with a complimentary inl'cription. Afcending again by fi- 
milar zig-zags to the terrace, the opening here prefents a fine view of Corfon Bay 
au'l the two little ports, Kingfton .and Corl'on, the haunts of fmugglors; the former 
Hands in Devon, the latter in Cornwall, only feparated by a fmall creek. Here wasthe 
feene of much confufion in the late w'ar, when the French fleet was daily feen to float 
about this bay, meditating deflrudion to the docks at Plymouth. 

The following extra£l on the fubje ct from a let'er in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
Auguft 1779, reflefts great credit on the noble lord for his conduft, and public fpirit 
on the occafion. “ Every body is forry for the devaftation produced in the beautiful 
woods of Mount Edgecuinbe. It is aii entire falfohood that his Lordfhip obje£ts to their 
being cut down, for on a proper reprefentation of the circumftances by lord Shuldhaia 
and others here, that it was very poflihlc that thefe groves might be made ufe of as a 
place of concealment for the enemy, in attack upon the dock-yards, all that his l.ord- 
..iliip faid on the occafion was this,. “ If it be abfolutcly neceffary loi* the prefervation 
of the dock-yards that Mount Edgecumbe be deftroyed, you have my ready conl'ent, even 
to the laft Ihrub. Nothing with me can have any weight againft a circumftance of that 
moment. No private interefl can have the fmalieft influence when fet in balance w’ith 
an objeff of the magnitude you mention; but I would beg leave to remark, gentlemen, 
that without your fears are very well founded, I am entirely averfe to the deftruftion 
of thefe groves. If you are convinced, on ferious deliberation, that danger may arife 
from them, down with them; if you are not quite fo certain, for heaven’s fake let them 
ftand.” The Generals perfevered in thgir opinions, and they were immediately cut 
down with the entire concurrence of the owner. If this was really the cafe, how ra¬ 
pidly muft have been their growth, fo foon to appear in the prefent flourilhing condition. 
Gur guide gave us a genuine piece of intelligence, which he had lately received from 
two ofticers, who were in the French fervice at the time, and fhew ed him the tw'o places 
thought tft for landing fheir men, one on this fide K.ing(lon, the other on the hill be¬ 
yond ; but their defigns w'ere inefficient,, and happilyiprevented. Winding beautifully 
round wc came next to a Gothic alcove, built from the materials of an old chapel, the 
infidc of which gives a pidurei’que view of nothing but fhe iea, the fore-ground an hol¬ 
low vi rdai.t I'lqie to the margin of the water. In our walk from hence we faw very 
tine cork-trees, live-oaks, &c. the variety of heath and oTher blotlbms hanging around 
gave all the luxuriant tints of a real garden. 

We now entered the deer park again, and crofted where our defenfive regiments were 
encamped. t)n the fummit of the hill ftands a lofty parifli church, belonging to Corfon, 
Kingfton, and Milbrook; from the tower arc placed various fignals, and the circular 
profped is here imm'enfe, Defcending now the common wAlk to the houfc, we came to 
the white alcove on the dry walks, (lb called) which fronts full north, and •givesa bcau- 
timl perfpeftive up the harbour, St. John’s Lake, St. Germ.m’s and Milbrook, with an 
internnxture of Devon and Cornwall. Polling towards the front grounds again, we fa w 
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' ftobie'^ near twenty differeat forts, fine 

aiii4 ,e^s^«^f i!Lebsn^^ called the wildernefs, is placed ajtii$ fi:<^ 

fijoare, vdidi fp naach hJc^ety as to catch a glimpfe of feven diiiercnt 
Do<ds-yard* the new chapel at Dock, Stoke, Plymouth, old and new ditirches, ^d 
Plymftock, l^ear the water ftsatdsa neat Done alcove^: with 

■—r— On ektiCi’h?U)d,'■■ 

„v'|iyk<k lo»|r winti'V forefl,} .'-fs pf maft^ . ! '; 

jilp tfieirfpir S} the hdiy sng ih««t ^ftwe 't : 

■■..‘Po^ts’d the br«’/.y -n-.i, -hr>otjr .htlUk ' . j ', t';:- 
Steel-'.1 fluggith I.( : Hi f\ilf.iid.'a bark iSo’ig V , 

Rq^’d rcgulai, to harnnnyi i.ioir'd 
' Tne boSt, light H 'lnming flretch’d its oary »I%i, 

While deep the veriops voice of fervent toil, 

Prora ba. to bank, encreaa’d j whence ribl . whU ohk 

To bearthc Brkiih;thtinder black a . bo»d 

The roaring vi fTelsruih'f'mtc tl nart; f ; 


i^ih;^;t3^ond is a battOiy! of 22 guns, for the ,/jrpofe of falute^ &<^ Laftly we faw 
an building, 100 feet by 30, where in almoli 

leave of tbefe enchitnt%g feenes, and m^a at the 

acalled Crei-iil, which^pay^ the nt of 4ool.|)iBr Edgecumbe, 

"Og and mag- 
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fpea the nature 4nd extent of thtff 

‘ rr*^ . . . J!* r k.« > . 


F^bur names and 


nlficent To ql^tain a fight of ;lh^ is; (dUBSiciilt, requiring a f 
abodes, with the addition of Plymouth, to be fent to the go* 

vernor or commi Jioner, Sttch caudoh is m^efiarily ufed^ that iny remarks with pen or 
^l^cU are forbid} therefore a full and acfcume deferipdon mull not here be expefted. 
Be^j^ the feveral dry and w'et docks heretofore eftafaliihed, they are iUll adding to the 
nuihliers. One in particular, of the firft-rate diraenfio^is, cut out Of the fblid rock, 
and beautifully lined, and faced with Portlar' Hone, may dhallenge the univerfe to 
fhew its, equal. A moH extanfivc wet dock for • mails is now'^fiong} the immenfe 
raoge 'of building for ilores, and Warehoufes for fails, rigging, 2to. and dwellings for the 
cosunh^aer, plOrkj^^^dall ptht|^ Officers, are weli worth the noticq of ftran* 

gers. Within tbemfeiVi» t(^ 4 to inaiieqfe forges for makirig^^ and all other 

iron work, belonging to fhips of the largO^^O. The whole cdnitriiis a fpaee of 70 
acres. Amongft the numerous men of war which now lay in hai’bour, were the Royal 
Cerberus, of too guns, and fevera’/'thers newly launched; alfo was refit ting the — 
taken from the Spaniards in Jic luit w:ir, and when finifhed to ho honoured with the 
name of Gibfrh.ar. We now retired > our inn a‘ Plymouth. 'I’his place had the 
honour of giving birth to that g’'eat f piorer of the fcas, fir Francis Drake 

Having vifited the moft ftrikmg f. atures of this place, our next object was to extend 
about 40 miles into Cornwall, where we might obtaiu a fuffideni k,.o\\ledge ol its va¬ 
luable toiups. Thw comity like Spain, a peninfula, furroutided on li tides by the fea 
exceptt|e eaft, firetches^ weftward the furtheft of all Britiun, and i;> inhabited by the 
rem^siofithofe, whom the calamities of cruel war, and tyrannical opprelfions forced 
into forib iveftern parts of the illand, Wales and Cornwall, which, are naturally forti¬ 
fied with hills .and scftuaries. In the Britifo language it is called Kernaaw, becaufe it 
diminifhes like a .b^m and runs cut into fo many fimilar promon tones. The Saxon 
conqueror, w^ called foreigners and every thing ftrange, Wealfli, named the inhabi. 
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they draw moftly on heavyvcarts with fix bullocks, coaxing them along by an unpkafant 
monotony of langu^ej acufiom that feeins to be more efficacious than the violent 
perfualion of blows and whips. 

Our objeft was now to obtain on any terms a paflage to Loo, without lofmg fight of 
this noble fea. Saddle horfes would render the difficulty of this route a pleafure, but 
with any carriage it is deemed irapraaicable. Batten Cliffs, or Cleevies according to the 
weltem dialeft, are the great terror; which however with the utmofl; care and caution 
w'e attempted. From the fuinmit of thefe cliffs the view is glorioufly fine, and we 
might have enjoyed it and returned only a few miles round. But as ftrangc adven- 
tures and deviations from the common paths of men, are the very fpirit and delight of 
travelling, our ambition was to proceed. I'hough there was no dread of any injury to 
our perfons while on foot, yet the horfe and carriage were in real danger. The defceiit 
is near a mile, by a narrow zig-zag juft fufficient to admit the wheels; and the leaft 
miftiap at any of thefe turns muft inevitably have plunged both into the abyfs below. 
We happily accompliffied our defign with iafety, and a few huts we foon after palled, 
poured forth their little tribes to gaze at us with aftonifhraent. Our vehicle w'as to them 
a rary-fliow of the firft kind, as thofe of the fta, which they had always before their 
eyes, would be to the moft remote inlander. 

The alternate bays and promontories now afforded us much enjoyment after our 
fatigue, and the next mile to the bay of Whitc-fand, was quite a luxury. The road 
from hence was fo narrow, befides other difficulties to encounter, that we deviated a 
little to the right, which foon brought us to Fall Loo, a fmall ill-buih town on the ri¬ 
ver Loo, feparated only by this water from another ftill I'maller, called after the fame 
manner. Weft Loo, They are both corporate boroughs, fending two members to 
parliament under the influence of Mr. Buller, uncle or brother to the Judge, but for¬ 
merly belonging to the Courtney family. 'I’he feene here is truly pifturei'que, the 
river winding betwixt two immenfe woody hills, not unlike fome parts of the Wye. 
This river rifes near .St. Clare, and running about twelve miles falls into the fea. Op- 
pofite the mouth of this river ftands the fmall ifland of the fame name, belonging to 
fir Henry Trelawney, whofe feat is not far from hence ; this at a trifling acknowledg¬ 
ment is inhabited by the old man, mentioned at Mew’s-rock, Plymouth, whofe name is 
Finn, and here by his own induftrious cultivation of wheat and other grain, he reaps a 
comfortable fiibfUlcnce. At the proper feafon of the year, various fea-fowl refort 
to thefe rocks for the purpofe of incubation, at which time, fays Carew, “ you ffiall 
fee your head fliadowed with a cloud of old ones, through their diverfified cries, wit- 
nefling their diflike of your difturbance of their young.” Aft* dinner we crofted the 
bridge of 13 arches; and pffed Uirough Weft Loo in our w^ay to Lollwithicl. The 
road was very bad and intricate, pnd the evening became dark and rainy, which foon 
brought us to another (rain of Adventures, for we were completely loft and confined to a 
areeping pace, and in fear every moment ol being overturned; at length wc blundered 
into the village ot Lantcith,0'l)ere we hoped to procure accommodaticwis for the night, 
but were diiappoiiited; oitf only comfort and fecurity was now to hire a guide and 
lanter^ tt» conduct us the remainder of the way, fix miles to Loftwithiel, which we 
did without fear of ridicule or moleftation in thefe folitary parts. , 

Gentle reader, if any of thofe midnight feeues in the adventures of that renowned 
knight of chivalry, Don Qihxotte de la Mancha, are frelh upon yoflr memory, you will 
eafily find a*^paraU'.‘l to the prefent. And though perhaps no fuch vehicle as a gig or one 
horic chaife was in ufe then, at leaft w'o do not find the knight and his fquire indulge 
in them, fome allowance muft be made lor the difference of times and .purpofes: and 

8 ftri^tly 
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ftriftly fpeakmg even this was not incongruous, for the chariots of \var were muefi cftccm- 
cd amongft the ancients. Thus fcated our perfons were defended from the rude ii'clc- 
inoncies of the w'eather, by thofe modern fix-caped coats of fonued for utility, 

and fanflioned by Ikfliion. On one lide was brandifhed the fpear-like fhining of a 
whip, on the other hung the broad quivering furface of a paraj)lup. And though wc 
will not degrade our own horfe with the title of Rofinante, yet our guide occupied ihi; 
bare ribs of as true a one as that of the great knight himfelf. Thus mounted with tlv 
glimmering lanthom dangling in his hand, he led us on through difmal unflwpeii hol¬ 
lows and paths, a foot-pace, till at length we found ourfclves upon a large common. 
The wind bknv hard, the rain beat, and to our great mortificationfoon extingui/hed the 
one poor dubious light. Happily the diftance to our intended inn was not very far; 
fo we fcrambled flowdy on and arrived fafe, though fatigued, having been five hours 
coming the 11 miles from 1.00. The molt perilous adventure that ever bcfel that fan¬ 
ciful knight cri*ant, for' the fake of his enchanting Dulcinea, was not more extraordi¬ 
nary than this day’s excurfion, for the fake of our beloved profpedf. 

As we entcjrcd the welcoiiu^ Lofiwithicl and our hotel (fo the inns in this country 
are moflly called; the voice of mirth and gladnefs loudly meet our ear; we were no 
firangors to the occafion, having lately feen the fame at Plymouth, viz. a choice of 
mayor for this corporate town, fucceeded by a grand dinner and night of general fef. 
livity. The members are elected by the votes of capital burgeffes, and the intereft refts 
at prefent witli lord Eilgcumbe, who was now here. Richard Karl of Cornwall, and 
brother of Henry III. w ho was eleded king of the Romans 1254, firlt incorporated this 
towm, and it has fent reprefentatives ever fmee 23d of Edward 1 . 

In the morning, Oftober i, we proceeded eight miles to St. Auftle, eager tofatisfy 
our curiofity with mineral obfervations. The road was fiiiooth but hilly, the country 
at firlt heathy and bad. About four miles from hence, the fummit of a vail hill affords 
a noble view of Bar bay, encompaffed with mountainous cliffs, &c. while on our right 
hangs as pitturcfque a fccnc of wood, rock, and valley, as the mod inland part can pro¬ 
duce ; which is fcldom feen fo near the fea. Defcending to St. Blazey, we had afmall 
fpecimen of a walli tin mine, 8cc. which was now finilhed and filling up. A little further 
on our right, we palled a fine old place belonging to Mr. Carlton, called Tregreen, 
lituate on a pleafant airy eminence, richly planted, and commanding much profped: to- > 
wards the fea. Again we were furrounded with a bleak heath, thinly befpotted with 
huts and common mines. From hence we arrived at St. Auftle, a pleafant little towm 
on the weft-fiJe of a hill, and about two miles from the fouth Ihore. Its ftrects and 
buildings are fuperiorto what we had lately feen, and moftlyof the moor ftone of the 
country, mixed with fpar and ore, whiclf works foft fend eafy, but hardens by an ex- 
pofurc to the air and weather. This happy fpot is ble&d by a peculiar favour, wdtli 
all the comforts and riches of life, without feeling the inconveniences and rroublefoino 
broils of a borough. And from being the capital of thofe i»s;ftimable mines fo peculiar to 
this country, may Juftly be called the Peru of Great Britain^As this is a fubjett too im¬ 
portant and intcrelling to pafs'over haftily; and as fufficient Knowledge may be obtained 
in a few days by a minute attention and good inftruclions, I fhtill therefore prel'ume to 
dwell more particukft ly here, and offer the full refult of our enquiiios. About two miles 
louth-woft ol this plage, begins iliis ftore of wealth, in the bowels of the earth, cor.fift. 
iug of three principal works, the larger, and which we now vifited, if^name^l Polgonth 
and belongs to the carl of Arundel. Without the fatigu« andpiconvenience of dclccnd- 
ing 114 fathoms, we faw'every procefs on the'furfacc; w bents and engines perform 
their operationvS here on the large fcalc, which this arduous talk requrres. 1 By water 
vox.. II. • N .V and 
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snd fire engines they conftantly keep thefe lubterraneows works dry, without which the 
W'hole in a few hours would be drowned out. Before the great improvement of Mr. 
Bolton’s fire Aigine of Birmingham, for which he has a patent, it was thought inipofiible 
to keep this deepeft work properly dry in winter; but that is,.not the cafe, for 
one of thefe wonderful machines evacuates a hoglhead a minute, and ads with the 
force of 1 lib. i-4th upon every fqnare indi of its cylinder, whole diameter is 63. la 
undermining and proping up (heir pits great art and ingenuity are exercifed, and every 
fix hours there is a relief of men. Wc faw the ore brought up in various fize and mix¬ 
ture ; which they pound, walh, and feparatc the inundic by fire, in large ovens; which 
inflexible ftuft' evaporates in poifonous fmoke. Befides the enormous depth above men¬ 
tioned, thefe works arc 1300 fathom in length. The nature of expences and profits 
of labour, &c. fliall be noticed when we come to fpeak of the fmelting bu/inefs at St. 
Auftle. Here we will introduce by w'ay of tragical interlude, a moil dilmal cataftrophe, 
which bcfel a poor unfortunate man about a fortnight fince, who had wandered here 
in'eompany with his filler and friend to fatisfy that craving appetite of the human 
breaft, curiofity; our guide prefaced his defeription of one of thefe water engines, 
with Ihewing us where he ignorantly, or inattentively {looped over the rails of the pit» 
when the ponderous beam, defeending in its courfe, fevered with horrid crulh his head 
from his body. A mode of felf-beheading too fliocking for human nature to conceive. 
In fuch a fituation no polfible afliftance could be given. Think then how wretched 
mull have been the feelings of his helplefs friends, who faw the fatal ftroke. Let ima¬ 
gination paint the reft, while we drop our curtain o’er the diftnal feene, and «turnto a 
more agreeable fubjcfl at St. Auftle. Ordering dinner at the White-hart, a good inn, 
we walked a Ihort diftance to infpe£l the fmelting houfes belonging to MelTrs. Fox and Co. 
which are exceflively curious, particularly the blowing houfe for making what is called 
grain tin, which can only be obtained from the pureft fort, confiding of fmall black* 
ftones or cryftals, called ftioad, moftly coUe£led aniongft the 1‘urfacc, or lands, by Itream 
works ; and what feems extraordinary, this finer metal cannot be produced from the 
other fort called Lode-works, dug deeper in the earth. This valuable procels is about 
150 years old, and w'hat renders it mod worthy the notice of a traveller is its confine¬ 
ment to this place there being only two other of thefe blowing houfes for grain tin, ami 
thofe within a mile of this, in the known world. The grain tin is produced from the 
ftrongeft heat of charcoal, whereas- the other is fmelted, and feparated from its allay l)y 
common fea coal. The flux is greatly improved by an addition of iron or its ore 
thrown occafionally in, and is then laded into troughs of done of an oblong form, con¬ 
taining about 3oolb. of metal, called llabs or blocks. A block of common tin is worth 
about I2l. the other 14I. A fttrfk or piece tJf meat cooked on one of thefe Ir.tn.r, 
while hot, is efteemed the greafea of all plain epicurifm, a ftrong proof of the puritv 
of this metal. The profits of there mines are thus divided. The proprietor has a 15th of 
the nett produce, and the bouf-derer the fame, the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, has his lhare by a well regulated tax, 4s. per lool. amounting to upwards of 
lojoool. .p(r annttm.y fo opeit and fair that it is impoflible he lliould be defrauded. The 
whole'produce of the county is about 10,000 blocks per annum : or to the amount of 
near 150,000!. Borlafe fays 200,000!. which is four times as much as*in the lad century. 
Each miner undertakes whaf lhare of work he pleafes, which is the mereft lottery in 
the world, i^orc fo, than the hop trade} fometimes they can earn 20I. per month, 

* Thougil generally black, they are not always fo, but fometimes white, aih-coloured, or red, refem- 
bling glafs, and|very rich in nictaj. , 
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p?r week, per day, at others not twenty farthings. One luckjTadventure will foon 
gain an independent fortune; another unfuccefstul, though ilattering attempt, may 
fink it to the lowcft ebb, nay even to the bitterefl diftrefs. Thus we find the gene¬ 
rality of thcfe inhabitants wafted from time to time on the variable v/aves of prof- 
perity and advcrfity. It is even computed that every lb. or block of tin, before it 
comes to fale, has been the means of an average expenditure of double the fum it 
I’clis for. Mr. Henry Gafech is the chief manager of thefe work:., undor the deno¬ 
mination of fantple-trycr, w'hich is as much reduced to a fyflem as any farmer’s bu- 
iinefs in the corn market. The miners bring in their famples reduced almofl; to a 
powder; if therefore fuch a quantity w'ill produce fuch a proportion of pure metal *, 
he ofl'ers his price for the whole; perhaps they i-efufc and lay it will produce more ■, lie 
then has recourfe to experiment in his private fufible; thus he finds out whether it 
is worth more or Id’s, and the bargain is made. I'hrough this perfon’s hands all the 
payments weekly pafs, at the rate of i tool, per week for the tin, and about 300 more 
Jbr all out-goings. 

’Twas thus mankind were furnilhed with a method to prevent the fatal accidents 
attending the ufe of copper veU'els. “ And in the year 1755, the fociety for the en¬ 
couragement of arts, manufaftures, and commerce, thought it an objodl; dd'erving 
T lieir attention, to offer a premium for the tinning copper and brafs vdfels with pure 
lin, without lead or any other alloy. There were feveral candidates for the pre¬ 
mium ; ajui fince that time, the tinning with pure tin has become very general in 
Tngland.t” Many experiments have been fince made both at home and abroad, 
to prove the purity and fafety of this metal. M. Bofc d’Antic in his w'ork.s, which 
W'ere publilhcd at Paris 1780, fets afide the authority of Marggraf, Cramer, and 
Helloi, relative to the exiftence of arfenic in tin; and is not only of opinion, that 
Cornilh tin does not conceal any arfenic in its fubffance, but that its ufe as kitchen 
furniture is not dangerous, 'fhe conftant and common ufe of tin utenfils for many 
years, before the introduclion of china or other earthen ware, without any ill ef- 
iecks, render all other proof of the innocence of pure tin fuperfluous. Hence it may 
be proper to add a few obfervatioiis concerning the purity of tin. 1’his ore, like 
thole of lead and other metals, frequently containa both tin, iron, and copper. So 
that without any fraudulent proceeding in the fmcltcrs, common tin may be thus 
adulterated by the fame heat, fmelting the ores mixed wdth it. But this natural va¬ 
riety in the purity of tin, though fufficiently difcernable, is far lefs than that which 
is fraudulently introduced. The difference of the value of this metal and lead, is 
Sufficient temptation to caufe an adulterating mixture with foreigners, when the fear 
of detedUon jfe fmall. But here, the purity of tii is afeertained, before it is expofed 
to fale, byviiat is called its coinage; one of tholi\ blocks, deferibed in the beginnint^ 
of the fmefting proed’s, is coined in the following fanner. “ The officers appointed 
by the duke of Cornwall, aflfay it, by taking off a piqce of one of the undor corners 
of the block* partly by cutting and partly by breast > and if well purified, they 
ftamp the face of the block with the impreflion of thef leal of the dutchey, which 
ilanip is a permiflion for the owner to fell, and at the lan^e time an aflTurance that the 
rin lb marked has been puriwfcly examined, and found merchantable”J. 

I’his is the truth of w hat is called common tin, but with regard to w'hat is vulgarly 
called block-tin, (properly grain tin,) theis can be n*o doubt of its purity, as it is 

* Tin jrvains or corns of lin, yield 5 parts in 8 of mttal; whereas tin (tones or ore yntld only from i in 
jc, to I III 60 or 120. • , < / 

f Watfoii’s Chemiltry, vol. iv. p. 152. 

i Boilalc’s Nat, Hill, of Corn. p. * / 

originally 
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originally anmixed '^^h any other ore, arid thoroo^Iy fw^ befin« 

it enters the fire. And as I have flietvn before, is quite a diifin^ fuhfi^noe from the 
other foit, called lode works, dug deep- out of the earth, and ^nty^er be obtained 
from the pure pebbles and grains, collefted amongft, the »furtace or umds, by Itream 
works, which being thrown into the ttrong heat of charcml, the violence of the largp 
bellows here ufed, blows out the pure liquid into a trough beneath the furnace, and 
diffipates all impurities in a white fmoak up the chimney.; Thofr who are defirous of 
becoming more fully acquainted with this fubjcd, wilt 'find a table of the fpecific gra¬ 
vities of this pure and unadulterated tin, compared with other experiments, &c. in 
Dr. Watfon’s fourth effay, vol. iv. ‘ 

The tinners in Cornwall have great advantage (in comparifon of others} both as to 
the number of mines, the great quantity of metal in their ore, and the facility with 
which it is wrought, and which ought to be the greateft of all, the fuperiority of their 
metal authenticated by the coinage mark. But this avails too little; fince, as Dr. 
Newman obferves, there is not a dn-foundcr in Holland who has not Englifli Itanips, 
by the help of which he paffes his compofition for Comifti block-tin. ; There cannot 
be a more convincing proof than this of the excellency of our Englifli tin, or a better 
ground for hoping we lhall ever continue this valuable commodity* 

The two brothers of the name abovementioned, to whom we were obliged for moft 
of our information, (hewed us a piece of folid rock of this ore, juft (bund in the 
ground of a third brother, which they faid might prove a fuperior treafure, or per¬ 
haps of no value ; for the moft flattering appearance is often fuddenly thrown off by 
a vdn of clay, which they call floken. After dinner we enjoyed much converfatiou 
with one of rhefe intelligent models of civility, who had been long acquainted with 
the copper-mines in the vicinity of Truro, which he communicated to us almoft 'to 
the fame effe^: as if we had gone and vifited them j which our rime would not now 
allow. The principal are Huel Bufy, Powldice, and Huel Virgin, confolidated; 
Ale-Cakes and Powldorey, united ones ; the cofts of thefe mines are about 4700I. or 
4800I. per month; the higheft return polTible, io,oool.—average about 5000I. 

Copper is plentifully found in all the Britilh territories, particularly in Cardigan- 
fliire, C^.t'nwall, Cumberland, Derbylhire, Devonfliire, Lancaftiire, Ifle of Man, 
Northumberland, ShropQiire, Somerfetflnre, Staffordfliire, Yorkfliire, Wales, War- 
wickfliire, Weftmoreland, North Britain, Ireland, and America. Yet, though 
known long before, our mines have not been wrought above two hundred years, 
and not to much pitrpofe rill within the prefent century, owing chiefly to thofe errors 
and uncertainties in our laws in regard to our mines, which are how happily removed. 
This metal is fometimes found To pure, and in. fuch large pieces as tc make it nicel- 
fary to break them in the mine be^<re they can be conveniently raifed ; in'general, 
like other metals, mvolved in fl^p-ney crufts of various colours, fo b^utu*illy blended 
togetherj as to give it the name pf the Peacock’s-tail. This ftoney ore is fo intimately 
m-xed with, and adheres fo /sfofely to, the metal, that it is Very difficult to feparate 
them, which is one principal j[aufeof the dearnefe of copper. The mines are wrought 
to a great'depth, often th)rough a very hard rock, .and cpnfeqliently with much la¬ 
bour and at a vaft cxpence. The veins or loads are much wider, tlncker, and richer 
than thofe of either tin or iron. So that on the firft opening a mine in Huel Virgin, 
in the parilh of Gwenap, in'July and Auguft, 1757, it yielded as much copper in 
a fortnight, as'fqld for 5700I. and in the next three weeks and two days, as much 
more as fold for pdool*. But this was a very extraordinary cafe, and what is not 

* Borlafe’s Natural Hlllor)', p. 206. 
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often to be expeSed, The very rich and recent difeovery in the ifle of Anglcfca, bc- 
lorifflng to the earl of Uxbridge, &c. has much deprelfed the flourilhing condition 
of tliefe mines. The feparating the metal from the ore, and the other fubfequent 
proceffes, are fimilar to thofe we have before deferibed of tin, &c. After being 
once melted, with a proper flux ufed to difpofe the metal, to feparate from the earthy, 
ftoney, lulphureous, and arfenical particles, with which it is intermixed, it is ftyled 
red copper; which ftill containing heterogeneous fubftances, is melted over again 
once or twice, and then called black copper. In this ftate it continnes ftill mixed with 
metallic particles, chiefly lead and iron, from which it mull alfo be purified; if it 
is fufpeded to hold filvcr, it is returned to the furnace, where a portion of lead is 
added, and then expofed only to fuch a degree of heat as is fufficient to melt the lead, 
which altrads and carries away tlje filver, leaving the block of copper honey-cotnb- 
ed. I'liis is afterwards melted, and becomes at laft what is called rofe copper, per¬ 
fectly flue anti pure. I’hc ul’cs of ti.is metal, like thofe of iron. See. &c. are too 
numerous and common to dwell oji here; but it may be oblerved from copper is 
made brais, a.> deferibed at Mendip hills, of an equal and extenfive utility, from 
our heavy artillery down to the minuteft wire for pins. 'Fhc manufa||||^e of which 
is curious, and gives bread to multitudes, fmee from the wire to the^pii, 25 hands 
are employed. 

Amongil thefe copper mincer, there ifllies a great quantity of water, ftrongly impreg¬ 
nated with the vitriol of copper. A piece of iron thrown into this water is in a ihort 
lime fo iucrufted with a coat of copper as to appear totally changed ; by this means, 
of (oft iron bars put into ilie coppery water, fuch quantities are obtained in fome 
places, as render the flreams of as much confequence as the mines. And we learn 
from the Piiilol(-})hical Tranfaction? that one ton of iron produces near two of 
copper mud ; and each ton of mud, t Cno weight-of copper, which fells for lol. 
a ton more than the copper which is fluxed from the ore. I’his method of obtain¬ 
ing copper t\ as firft difeovert'd in thefe mines by one Saunders, as we were told, and 
jias been iince praCtifed with great fuccefs. Borlafe in his natural hittory of this 
county, fays this art was dilcovered by Mr. Rouby of Plymouth, and in confequence 
itf this a vitriol manufacture fet up at Redruth, and recommends the method of pro¬ 
curing copper from iron put into thefe waters, where he fays it produced to Corn¬ 
wall i6.,oooI. annually lor ten years paft. In Hutchins’s Hiltory of Dorfetfiiiret, 
wi' find a fiinilar attempt was made in 1571, near Pool in that county. The cele- 
hrai'.'d copper mines at Arkluw in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, are ftrongly 
impregnated with this* quality, which by one of the workmen having accidentally 
(.'ft .tui iron Iho^-l in this water, proved an advantt^eous difeovery to the proprietors. 
And though >nis pradlice is but of late date with uV, yet we find it long fuccelsful in 
Germany, in the year 1673, Dr. Brown in his tr'aW;ls, (p. 6g,) tells us that he vi- 
liled a famous copper mine at Herrn-Grundt, about teven miles from NewfoJ, where 
h(' faw- two ipriugs, called the old and new ziment, which turned iron into copper. 
Agricola ipoaks alfo of waters in the neighbourhood oflNewfol in Hungary, which 
liad th-e property of tranfmuting the iron w hich was put mto them into copper J. To 
account for this minutely and latisfaftorily, requires all the' knowledge and praftice 
of a I,: -!ied chcinift, but it may not be improper to collect a ftiort explanation of 
this proeds. Blud vitriol confdts of copper united with the acid of vitriol; if to a 


• For 1750, 51, and 5a, p. 501. 

Vol. !i. ]). I !v-). 
f Agric. L. ix. p. 347 
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folutioii of blue vitriol yoft add a piece of bright iron, it will prefeiitly become cover¬ 
ed with a coppery coat, the copper will be precipitated, and the iron dilTolved in 
its Head. I'he proof of this rcalbning is only : the matter vdiich is precipitated may 
be melted into copper, and the liquid part may, by evaporation and cryftallization, 
be inade into green vitriol; that is, into a combination of the vitriolic acid and iron. 
Hence the acid of vitriol has a greater affinity with iron than it has with copper, be- 
caufeit quits that to unite itl'elf with iron. In order to be convinced of the truth of 
what is advanced, we need only dip a bright key into a folution of blue vitriol, and 
we (hall fee the key foon covered witli a coj)pcr pellicle. We may wonder in this ex¬ 
traordinary change what becomes of the iron, but this i.i now well -underftood. It is 
taken up by the w'atcr, and remains fufpended in the place of the copper: fo that 
this tranfmutation is nothing but a change of place •, and as the copper is precipitated 
by the iron, fo the iron might be precipitated by pot-affi, or any other fubftance 
which has a greater affinity with the acid of vitriol than iron has. This epitome of 
illuftration may be found more fatisfactorily in the 6tli Efl'ay, vol. i. of its parent au¬ 
thor Dr. Wutfon, w ho farther obferves; “ The w'ater, after copper has been preci¬ 
pitated by iSpeans of iron, is at prefent thrown away; it would, by evaporation, yield 
gree vitriol; and as above 100 tons of iron mud be employed in obtaining near that 
of copper, it may deferve to be confidered, whether a manufadloi^ of green vitriol 
might not be cltablifficd at all thefe places, where copper is obtained by precipi¬ 
tation”. Another confideration I will venture to add from ray owm inquiries, con¬ 
cerning the quantity of iron that is found here, without any benefit to themfeives or 
the public. The fcarcity of fuel, charcoal in particular, which is neccllary for the 
manufadory of iron, incapacitates the inhabitants of Cornwall from making this a 
gainful commodity. So that this valuable ore either remains ufelefs in its native earth, 
or when caiually got out, is carelefsly thrown adde. Would it not anfwer to the pro¬ 
prietors of thofe large works at Tintem in Monmouthlhire, to eftablifli a trade for 
this article, by which both might be mutually benefited ? At prefent they have their 
principal ore from near Dalton in Lancafhire, and though this is of fuperior quality 
perhaps, yet the difference of diffance is fo great, and the communication w'ith Corn¬ 
wall fo much cafier, that one would imagine fuch a trade moft defirable, though it at 
prefent lies dormant only for want of connodions or inquiry. 

7 'he principal copper, lead, and tin mines in Cornwall and Devonffiirc, all dired 
in their courfes from the north eaff to the- eaft points, parallel to each other, inclin¬ 
ing or dipping to the north or fouth, according to the fide of the hill where they arc 
found. 'I his inclination or dipping is foraetinics 1 foot in 6, 10, or 12, in form 

of the roof of a houfc: and although thefe veins or courfes fometimes flv pffi-in all 
diredions, only as it were the fglerts of nature, they fall again at a limY'tlmance into 
their former ffations. The laii^ we are told, is obferved in other minef in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, &c. ex^pt that at Edon-Hill, in Staffordffiirc, belonging to 
the duke of Devonffiire. 'jpus fingular mine, in its pofirion, fitualfcn, and inclina¬ 
tion, is different from any yt difeovered in Europe, Afia, Africa, or America. 'I'hc 
W(mderful mafs of coppe^ ore with which the mountain is impregnated, runs not in 
regular veins, or courfes; but finks perpendicularly down, widening and fvvelling 
out at the bottom, in form like a bell. Meeting with a lively and minute defeription 
of this mine in the Gentlciffan’s Magazine for F'.-bruar^, 1769; a compilernent from 
thence may not bd unentertaining, and ferve in fouie meafure to make up for our 
own deficiencies,'^as the p'durc and prucefs of one is nearly the fame with another. 
“ This coppsr mine was difeovered about thirty years ago, by a Coniilli miner, who 
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m pafllng over the hill, accidentally picked up a bit of ore, annexed to feme fine fpar, 
which that metal ufually adheres to. On viewing the fituation, and coiifidering the 
great height of the hiil, he concluded that vaft quantities of copper-ore might be 
found there; and if that fliould be the cafe, no place could be more convenient for 
working it : and therefore her communicated his fentiinents and difeoveries to fome ad¬ 
venturers at Afhburn, who applied to the then duke of Devonfiiire, (grandfather to 
his prefent Grace) for a leafe to fearch i'or copper on that hill. It appears by the 
moft authentic accounts, that more than 1 toool. were expended before any returns 
were made, and feveral original adventurers, defpairing of fuccefs, fold out their 
lhares at a conliderable lofs. But the fecond adventurers were more fortunate; after 
finking a lliaft of about 400 yards deep, and driving in an adit, immenfe quantities 
of copper ore were found, which continued to increafe, the lower they defeended, 
till the termination of the Icafc, by which very confiderable fortunes were acquired. 
The whole has fince been in the duke’s hands, and continued working to great advan¬ 
tage. To fake a view of this ftupendous mine, you enter at an adit at the bafe of 
the hill by the river Dove, and proceed about 400 yards almoft in a dire£b line. At 
your entrance, for about 60 yards, ’tis four feet and a half high, walled up on each 
fide with good ftone mafonry ; but afterwards it vari3s in its height, and rifes in fome 
places fix feet. When you arrive at the centre, there is a fpacious lodgment of tim¬ 
ber, for landing the ore from below, which is drawm up by a man at a winch, and 
put into four wheel waggons that hold about a ton and a half. 'I'hcfe waggons have 
cart brafs wheels, and are run in grooves through the adit, by boys from 12 to 14 
years old, with great facility Thus far in the mountain, with the aid of lights, ’tis 
eafy enough of accefs} but fuch a horrid gloom, fiich rattling (jf waggons, node of 
workmen boring the rocks under your feet; fuch explofians in hlafting, and fuch a 
dreadful gulph to defeend, prefent a feene of terror that few people, who are not 
verfed in mining, care to pafs through. From the platform the defeent is about 1 60 
yards, through different lodgments, by llops made of crofs pieces of timber, to the 
place of aftion; where a new feene infinitely more aftonifliing than that above, pre- 
fents itfelf, a place as horrible to view as imagination can conceive. On the pafiage 
down, the conftant hlafting of the rocks, louder than the loudeft thunder, feotns to 
roll and fhakc the \vhole body of the mountain. Suppofe yourfelf now upwards of 
200 fathoms deep, at the bottom of this monflrous caveni of immenfe diameter 
where the glimmering light of candles, and fufrocatiiig fmtll of fulphur and gunpow¬ 
der, all confpire to inci;eafe furprize and heighten apprehenfion; then fuppofe around 
you an impenetrable wall of lime ftone, interfperfed with fmall veins of copper ore, 
yellow, black, ahd browm, intermixt with fpar, m%rcafite, mundic, and other ful- 
phureous coivf^ofitions, of all colours; and at the nmte time figure to youiielf the 
iboty complex|(ons of the miners, their labour, and m<5|e of living, and you may truly 
fancy yourfelf in another world. Yet thefe inhabitants^ being trained up in darknels 
and flavery, are 'not perhaps lefs happy, or lefs conteh'y:d, than thoid wtio poffels 
the more nattering enjoyment of liberty. It is fuppofed ttfere are no lefs than 40,000 
miners daily under-ground in the tin-mines in Cornwall; vid perhaps as many, if 

* Yet this is but mifiiatiiic. compared to the copper-mines in and near the Caipralu’an hills in Hiin- 
gaty,- fuppof'-(i to have hten now worked at leall i l.o years, win’ch extend under ground, in feveral 
placea, 10. 12, and 15 h.oglilh miles in length, and fo i.e of tiicm IVofti ’co to 400 fathoms deep,, em¬ 
ploying gent > ally ^o.to niintrs under ground, bifides thok of all ages and axes a^ove. ^'helr vtine, or 
courfes, ail UireA from tlie north to the call points, inclining or liippiiij;^ generally eye foot in ten, loine 
more, fome lefs. Many other initanecs niiglit be prodoced both in diver, copper, lead, and tin mine.-, 
to prove the general portions different from this Edon, and the more iiielinable to thj northwaid of 
the call, fo much more valuable do they turn out iu w.oiking. •' 

not 
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not more, in other works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great Britain. They reckon 
above -500,000 miners in Sweden, Germany, Flungary, Switzerland, and other 
parts of Europe. And if we add the many thoufands employed in the various mines 
in South America, Indians, Negroes, and white criminals, who are doomed to eter¬ 
nal darknefs below, over and above thofe employed above-ground, \^e may modeftly 
admit fome millions of fouls, whofe bread depends on this laborious employment, 
and where many thoufands live and die, without ever feeing the light of the fun. 
Hence the wifdom of prowdence is confpicuous, which, as Pope fays, has placed 
happinefs no where to be ha I, or every where.” So much for the internal parts; 
and as to the method of dreffing, clean ftng, and fitting the ore for fale, they are 
much the fame as what we faw and deferibed at the tin mines, therefore we may omit 
the minutias relative to thofe yrep--.rations, and only add what follows, (viz. ) “ when 
all is ready, notice is given to the finelting houfes, whofe proprietois, or managers 
attend, and each bids what price he thinks proper, , generally from 7I. to 16I. per 
ton) and the highell: bidder, being the buyer, fetches it at his own expence. Tliat 
nothing may be loll, the refufe ore, which is not it for fale, is fmclted on the pre- 
mifes by his Grace, and there run into a regulus, in large pigs or bars, and is then 
fold from 70I. to 90I. per ton. The miners work attvvo-pcnce per hour, fix hours 
at a time; women by talk, earn from four-pence to eight-pence a day, and arc paid 
by meafure, accordirg to the quantity of ore they can buck; fa techincal term this, 
amonll miners, for beating or reducing the ore fniall, with flat hammers, or under 
ftamping mills) girls and boys earn from two-pcnce to four-pence a day, fome more ; 
thus there is a conftant esiiployment for both fexes, and all ages, from five to 60 
years old. This copper mine, in the ftate above deferibed, clears annually between 
eight and ten thoufand pounds, and may probably be made to double that fum. Our 
author concludes with obferving, that if, like the Germans and Hungarians, we were 
to make proper draughts, fcctions, and perfpedive views of the internal parts of our 
mines, and delineate the courfc of the veins, kc. throughout the mine, together with 
a defeription of the difeoveries, appearances, and various ftrata cut through in fink¬ 
ing down, and in driving adits, this method would fervo as a future guide to other 
dilcovcries, and a laving of large fums to minc-advfenturcrs, many of whom expend 
confidcrable fortunes, without the leall: rational fign or companion to minerals, being 
led (through a miltaken zeal) iiito airy fchemes of that nature, by tae ovcr-perfualion 
of ignorant, yet cunning, and defigning men.”— 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed and enlarged by^ a charter of Edward 
III. The five coinage towns or llannary courts, are Lelkcard, Loljvvithiel, Truro, 
Helfton, and Penfance; where, l/ft the dukes of Cornwall Ihould fee defrauded of 
the tax or tribute, it is ordered^at all the tin be carried to one of thofe towns to 
be weighed, coined, and pay th^impolt. '1 hefe courts are held before the lord war¬ 
den and his fubftitutes, in virtxre of a privilege granted to the workers in tin mines, 
to fue and be fued only in tjfcir own coui-i;n that they may not bo drflwn from their 
bufinefs, which is highly pnxitablc to the public, by attending their iaw-fuits in other 
courts. ■ St. Auftle, though not immtioned by Camden or other writers as a ftannary 
town, vve fuul now more replete with bulinefs of this kiiul than the' relt; a court is 
held lierc every fix weeks foi; the purpofe of fettling difputcs wiiich chiefly arife about 
boundaries, ti fore^ this law was fetiled, the whole was a feene of conrufion, blood- 
flied, and flaught(/f, hetwa-en the proprietors of lands and the miners; now the 
b<rundar( 3 r and proprietor liave an equal lhare, as mentioned before, and the miners 
quietly earn their profits under this influence and protection. 

7 . ■ All 
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All ranks in this county are very fociable, generous, and kind to each other; being 
bounded on all fides, except Devon, by the fea, eniigrations and intermixtures with 
otlier countries are lofs frequent than in other parts of the kingdom ; fo that they ufually 
marry amongfi: theinfelves ; whence comes the proverb, “ that all Cornift gentleraon 
are coufins.” It is tlie lame in Wales? where the greateli compliment amongll one 
another in the fame county, is the appellation of couHn. 'I here is a great conformity 
ol manners, cuftorns, &c. between the Welch and Cornilii, as well as fimiiarity in their 
ancient languages, but the latter is more loll. I was greatly pleafed to fee the rerpett 
and veneration which the lower clafs in this town have for the gentlemen around them, 
from whofe affiftance and protection they feem to derive a greater lliare of happinefs 
than I ever heard exprelfed in any other place. 

Pilchards are a fmall filh, caught in vafl; abundance on thefc llioros, which are ex¬ 
ported from Movagizy, Penfance, &c. 10 France, Spain, and Italy; fometiines 8 or 
9c o hogflieads in a feaibn. A very fine oil is produced here Ifom thefefilh, which 
they pile up in great heaps as long and broad as the houfo made for that purpofe will 
permit, and breall-high : then with proper boards, weights, &c. they prefs the oil out 
into a gutter, which communicates with a vefTel fixed in the ground at one end of the 
houfe. W e may here take notice of a few oilier of the principal lilli, which frequent 
thefe coafts. 'I'lie blower-whale, or fm-fifh, which receives its name from blowing the 
water to a confiderable height through a hole in its head. "^I'lie grampus, ufually about 
1 8 feet long, and cxcellivclv voracious. "J'he porjioife, called the porcus pifeis^ or the 
liog-fifh, from the quantity of fat with which it is covered, or from the lliape of its 
fnout, and wallowing in the water. 'I'he blue Huirk, which during the pilchai-d feafon, 
is very deftruclive to the fiflicnnen’s nets. Seals, or Iba-calvcs, are common in fuch 
caves of the fliore as are Icall frequented. 'I’urbot, plaice, dabs, &c. with all the va¬ 
rious Ibrts of Ihell-fill), &,c. ♦ 

IJefides the various forts of Hones, fpars, granites, 8;c. with which this county 
abounds, a curious Hone called the w'arming-Hone iiath here frequently been found, 
which is of fuch a nature, that when once heated it will continue warm eight or ten 
hours. The fwimmiiig Hone, which has alfo been found in thefe parts, conHHs of 
rectilinear lamina, as thin as paper, interfefting each other, in all direftions, and 
leaving unequal cavities bctw'een them ; this Hructure renders the Hone fo cellular as 
to fwira in water. The aHieflos, or amiantus, of feveral kinds, have alfo been difeo- 
vered here; this Hone is fo fibrous that linen has been made of it, which fire could 
not confume, but this art has been long loH. 

LoHwithiel, towhidi we now return, was the Uzella of Ptolemy, and called by the 
Britons Pen Ughel Coed, (i. e.) an high place with a wood : nothing fcarce remains 
but a fmall town in the valley, fituatc on the river I'bwey ; which is a Hrong argument 

C . . .-..J!.!-.. r ..• .1 •• . 1* .1 ° n ° t ..1 


making a loimdation lor a houfe, feveral walls, &c. wen/difeovered. This was, and 
is at prefent called the county town, though now. I.,aunceftoy. is really fo, yet the com¬ 
mon gaol for the whole Hannary is here, and alfo the flieriff's court for the county. 
The earl of Eflex, who commanded the army of the parliament, was furrounded by 
the king’s forces in*this town, and fo reduced, that his rften were ahuoft ftarved, and 
himfolf , with lord Roberts, obliged to cfcape by w’a^er to Fowe)\ and’afterwards to 
Plymouth, he. the reH fubmitted. In this l\egc, the Heepie of the church, which wa-s 
a fine Gothic Hrudure, was much damaged. * 

VOL. n. .00 • The 
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The Fowey was formerly navigable to this town, which imbled the inhabitants to 
carry on a confiderable trade, but this, through negleft, has long been on ^e decHi^ 
But like the reft of thefe rivers, it abounds in fifli. In the months of Miaiy and June 
they take here a black trout, fome of which are near three feet in length. About the 
end of Auguft another fort appears, called the Bartholomew trout. This is laterally 
about 18 inches long, of a fine red colour, and in much higher efteera than the other. 
Salmons alfo are taken here plentifully. This river rifes on a high mountain called 
Brown-willy, takes a vwy romantic courfe, and paffing through this place, receives 
feveral other ftreams, fo that at the town of Fowey, about fix miles below, it forms au 
extenfive harbour. Like tlie reft of the rivers, it has but a Ihort courfe, for rifing per¬ 
pendicularly in a peninfula, whofegreateft breadth is but 15 miles, and in fome places 
only 20, they feldom run more than half thefe fpaces before they are obliged to mix 
either northvrard or fouthward with the infatiate ocean, except the Tamar, which rifes 
within three or four mUes of the fea northward, and purfuing its courfe for more than 
forty miles, between tlie two counties, collefts feveral fmali ftreams, and. pours them 
into the fea at Plymouth. 

Odober 2d. More tranquil and pleafant than ufual, we returned eaftward again to¬ 
wards Lelkard ; inftead of crofling the river the dired road, we deviated about a mile 
to view the ruins of Raiftormal caftle j the ancient refidence of the dukes of Cornwall, 
fituate on a large eminence behind Mr. Gregor’s pleafant houfe, whofe grounds and 
plantations, amidft a variety of natural inequalities of wood, hill, and vale, afford a 
charming feene. Carew fpeaks thus of this place, “ Loftwithiel fubjeded itfelf to the 
command of Raiftormal caftle, alias Leftormel, fometimes the duke’s principal houfe. 
It is feated in a park, upon the plain t^eck of a hill, backed to the weftwai'd with 
another fomewhat higher, and tailing every other way, to end in a valley, watered 
by the filhful river of Foy. Its bs«fe court is rather to be conjedured, than difeerned, 
by the remnant of fome few ruins; amongft which an oven of 14 feet largenefs, 
through its exceeding proportion, proveth the like hofpitality of thofe days. The inner 
court grounded upon an intrenched rock, was formed round, and its outer wall thick, 
ftrong, and garretted; its flat roof covered with lead, and its larger windovves taking 
their light inwards. It confifted of two ftories, befides the vaults, and admitted entrance 
and iffue, by one only gate, fenced with a portcouliz. Water was conveyed hither by 
a conduit, from the higher ground adjoining. Certes, it may move compaffion, that 
a palace, fo healthful for aire, fo delightful for profpecl, fo neceffary for commodities, 
fo faire (in regard of thofe dayes) for building, and fo ftrong for defence, Ihould in 
time of fecure peace, and under the protedion of its natural pririces, be wronged with 
thofe fpoiliiigvS, than which it coukl endure no.greater at the hands of ;iuy fbrraynp or 
deadly enemy : for the parks is /ifparked, the timber rooted up, the conduit pipes 
taken away, the roof made faleW, the planchings rotten, the walls falling downe, and 
the hewed ftones of the wind^vs, dournes, and clavels, plud out to lerve private 
buildings, only there remaiiyith utter defacement, to complayne upon this unre- 
guarded diftreffe. It now ^ppertayneth by leafe, to mailer Samuel, who married 
llalfej'Ins father (a wife, and pleafant conceited gent.) matched with Tremayne.”* 
We now afeended to infpebt thefe ruins, a circular pile of ftrong walls, about thirty 
feet diameter within, 40 high, hung very pidurel'quely with ivy. Sic. 'i'he materials 
are a moft durable compofitlon of liard cement and uneven IhelU of £lvin ftone, fo 
nicely fabricated as Vo appear at g fmall diftance like one well wrought ilone, or poured 

* Carew** Survey, book ad, p. 137. 
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as a fluid Into fratnes. 'fhe Witrantfe is by a projecting poml to the weft, whichdif- 
pla^s thelreinains of fix rooms, and a finall chapel: on one fide of which are the vilit)le 
traeies of a vafe for holy water, wd under this a fmdlbath, to the eaft wasa large ultar 
piece; our guidd ftud he had often found relicks of painted glafs; and on the outfide, 
m the furrounding fofs, he fhewed us where he had dug up two perfect Ikeletons lying 
arm in arm; the furgeon from Loftwithiel pronounced them to be young men. At a 
fmall diftance from hence is a confiderable burying place, where bones have been ol'tcn 
'found. Defcending to the houfe again, we croflTed the river, and moved eaftward 
through a grove ot laurels and young oaks, which foon brought us to the turnpike 
road,-on a wild extenfive w’afte; no pleafrag objeCt to attraCt the eye, but a lofty 
pyramid on our right, belonging to lord Camelford, at Boconnock ; while on our IcJt 
the northern hills reared their barren heads like Scotia’s craggs. Approaching Lef- 
kard \vc afcended a vaft hill, through a wood called Lady Park, the property of lord 
Elliot, wbofe refidence is at St. German's, about 6 miles fouth-eaft, near Plymouth, 
the ftratum is a hard rock, without any mixture of mine, the road lately much im¬ 
proved. 

Lelkard is a large borough town, fituate upon two hills, and the great part of the 
county, it has a fine old church, near which flood fonnerly a ftrong caftle, now to¬ 
tally defaced, and nothing left but the name. It was formerly famous for a biftiop’s 
fee; for about go5, when the difeipline of the church was quite neglcCted in thefe 
parts, Edward the elder by a decree from pope Formofus, fettled a fee here; and 
granted the bilhop of Kirton three villages, “ Polton, Coeling and Lanwatham ; that 
he might eveiy year vifit Cornwall j in order to remove their errors, for before that 
time they refined the truth to the utmoft, and would not fubmit to the apoftolical de- 
criSjes. William the Conqueror gave this place to Robert earl of Moreton, and it was 
afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard earl of PoiCtiers and Cornwall. His fon 
Edward, who fucceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit-rent of 18I. 
per annum, and in the reign of Henry VIII. when the dutchy devolved to the crown, 
the fame rent continued to be paid till the reign of William III. when it was given to the 
lord chancellor Sommers, Queen Elizabeth granted its charter; and the members are 
elefted by the burgeffes and freemen, the mayor being the returning officer, lord 
Elliot has now the intereft. As this was St. Matthew’s frir, of which they have three 
in the year, and three great markets, differing only in the latter behig exempt from 
toll; we had an opportunity of obferving it to advantage. The ftreets were moftly 
crowded with fheep and oxen; the former fold from twelve to eighteen pound per 
fcore, the latter about twenty pound a pair, four pound lower than when the harveft, 
&c. render their ufe more requifite. From henc<? we paffed over feveral large culti¬ 
vated hills and through St. Ives, a fmall village with a good tower church. The 
country ft^ll continues more mountainous, interfpeVed with rich vallies, &c. About 
two miles from Kellington fee a curious hill rifing V>nically out of the winding vale, 
near a fmall river called Lemara; the woods on the left tre very noble and beautiful. 

Kellington is a very old borough, with a good churefj and tolerable buildings ; but 
is only a chapel of cafe to South-hill. Here too tho"choicc,ofa new mayor was jo^^ully 
exprefled in ringing and feftivity. The two members are here fent to parliament by 
the numerous votes of leafcholders, &c. under the influence of the earl of Orford and 
the government of a portrieve, which was eftabrftiedin*i583. Not to mention every 
particular, and mode of conducing the 22 boroughs of this dounty; it may not be 
amifs to notice the prefent fituation of Helftone, which fends two‘members to parlia- 
nient by a fmgle vote, an old cobler, the only furvivor of a confij^orable^cliarter, which 
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I believe has been ronewed, but he will nut give up his privilege; what an opportunity 
this is for providing for his family, &c. this intereft belonged ^o the Godolphins. 
Grampound is in a fiinilar fituation. In t!te evening we proceeded over extenfive 
heaths to Taviftock and eroded the river Tamar, in its courfe to Plymouth, over an 
excellent bridge of fix arches, wWch divides the two counties. About three miles 
down this river on the Devon fide, at Bear Alfton, a borough of the duke of North¬ 
umberland’s, are fome rich lead and filver mines, the property of Mr. Gallet, which 
have been lately renewed, and yield now three or four plates of lilver per month. 

This is no doubt the place, where in the reign of Edward I. near 1600 weight of fil¬ 
ver was obtained in the courfe of three years, the mine being difeovered towards the 
beginning of his reign : it is called a filver mine by old writers, but it appears to have 
been a mine of lead which contained filver.* It is faid there was a conteft about thefe 
mines 14 Edward II. Sir John Maynard having purchafed this manor, endeavoured 
to find them, but in vain. They have fince Iain dead till the laft refearches of the 
prefent fortunate pofl'effor. It may not be amifs to add a fhort account of the method 
of procuring filver; fince, properly fpeaking, our ifland boafts of neither gold nor 
filver mines. For this purpofe I fluall have recourfe to our former author, whofe eflays 
on thefe chemical operations are fo much the language of clafiical Icience. The general 
manner of extradVmg filver from lead is univerlally the fame, fimply depending upon 
the different elTeniial properties of the two metals. It is an cflential property of lead, 
when melted in the open air, to lofe its metallic appearance, and to burn away into a 
kind of earth. It is an efiential properly of filver, not to burn aw'ay in the fame man¬ 
ner when expofed to the aftion of the ffrongeft fire, in the open air. Hence, when a 
mafs of metal confifting of lead and filver, is melted in the open air, the lead will be 
burned to aflies, and the filver remaining unaltered, it is eafy to underftand how (he 
filver may be extracted from the lead, for being heavier than the aflies of the lead, 
and incapable of mixing with them (fince no metal is mifciblc with an earth) it will fink 
to the bottom of the veftiel in which the raafs is melted. For the fame reafon either 
gold or filver, or a mafs of both, may be purified from iron, tin, and copper, by the 
mere operation of fufion. Silver is fo commonly contained in lead, that it is efteemed 
a very great curiofity to meet with lead which is entirely free from it. Lifter proves 
the exiilence of filver iu the lead of at leaft thirty mines.f Yet notwithftanding we 
find at prelent but few fo worked. DerbyIhire, which is efteemed the richclt for 
lead mines, yielding about 7,500 tons annually on an average, at prefent has no place 
where filver is extradled. There is a lead mine in Pattcrdale near Kcfwick, which 
yields much filver. Much iilver is alfo extrafted in Northumberland., Mr. Pennant’ 
in his tour through Wales, takes notice of the quantity of filver extraded at Holywell 
in Flintfliire. The lead mines in Qirdiganlhire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of filver ; Sir Hugh Mpdleton is faid to have cleared from theip two thoa- 
fand pounds a month. J I’hougljythis appears fo beneficial a profit, yet there are many 
obftacles to prevent its being Tioneral. Various are the qualities of the lead ore in dif¬ 
ferent mines, or in different |^rts of the fame mine; for it is very poflible in an aflay of 
the ore in the fame mine to ^meet-with one piece, which lhall afford a lead yielding 8 or 
10 times as much filver, as another piece would do. The Derbyfhire lead has been 
faid to contain two grains of filver in a pound of lead. And in fome parts of Great 

* H«Uir.gfl'.eiI’s..C.liront toI. 2 J, pag. ?i6. See alio a further account pf filver estrafted from lead in 
the epuntfes ot Devon it;id (Nirinv;;!!, in lldward Illd’s time, page 41 j. 

-}■ Litter de Fontibur, tap. 2d. C. y, lo. 

X Optr. Min. yxpltc. p. 24,. 
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Britain, the t^yes though poor in lead, conrain between 3 and 400 ounces of Clver in a 
ton of lead, ihuch filver is tlierefora probably thrown away for want of having the ores 
of the poorefl fort properly aflayed. Tliat lead, which does not contain nine ounces 
of filver in a ton, is not thought worth refining, becaufe of the lofs of the lead j the 
fmalleft quantity therefore which can be extracted with profit, rnud depend much upon 
the price of lead, all expences attending the fevcral procefles being the fame. It is cal¬ 
culated that the difference between the value of the filver obtained, and that of the 
lead loft, would, when lead is at 15!. a ton, be il. i®s. Qd. and when lead is as low as 
12I. a ton, it would amount to 2I. *48. 9d- 'I'he greateft obftacle to the proprietors of 
lead mines containing filver feenis to be the claufe, in that act of parliament pafled in 
the 6th of William and Mary, refpefting the right of pre-emption; whereby their ma- 
jefties, their heirs, and fucceflbrs, &c. fhould Iwve the privilege of purchafing all the 
ore for nine pounds a ton. So that there may be many mines in England very rich in 
filver, which on account of the difficulty of working them, cannot be entered upon 
with advantage while this right fubfifts. 

After a longafcent up an immenfe hill wefoon andved at Tavlftock, lowly fituated by 
the river Tave, on a fandy ground pretty well cultivated. The prefent ftate of this 
town is confiderablc, confifting of fevcral tolerable ftreets with a large old church, the 
body of which appears like three common parifh churches united. The glory of this 
place formerly was its abbey founded by Ordulph the fon of Ordgar, earl of Devon and 
Cornwall, in the reign of king Edgar about g61. This Ordulf, ^Malmefbury tells us,) 
fays Camden, was of fo gigantic a ftaiure arid fo great ftrength, that he could break the 
bars of gates, andgoftriding over a river ten feet broad. Little now remains of this 
abbey, but a few old walls j a fchool was aUb creeled here for preferring from oblivion 
the ancient Saxon language. Many of the abbots were men of eminence, and in the 
church of this monaftery many perfons of diftinction were buried. Henry Vlllth gave 
John lord R ulTel, afterwards created earl of Bedford, the fite of this monaftery, with 
the borough and advowfon of the church. I'his family are ftill lords of it, and fince 
their promotion to a dukedom have the title of Marquis from hence. The borough was 
never incorporated, but is governed bya portrieve, annually chofen by freeholders at the 
lords-court; the intereft confequently relts with the duke. 

Inftead of purfuing the right road over Dartmore foreft by Moreton to Exeter, we 
deviated round the north fide of this vaft heap of mountains to fee Lydford waterfall. 
This being market day we met numbers of the people flocking hither with grain, a few 
Iheep and an abundance of Michaelmas geefe. The common vehicles of this country 
are panniers and horfeS ; nor did we meet a Angle carriage the whole day. Pafs over 
an extciifive down, with fine profpefts on our left »nd Dartmore on our right j this 
part of the country is very coarfe, moory and barren in its nature; in Ibme places pro- 
duftive of nothing but a dwarf kind of furze j in ot2||Crs we fee a confiderablc increafe 
of tillage; owing chiefly to the cultivation of potatoclj^} the foil is moftly a ftiif clay,, 
which renders it unhealthy to fheep, which are here of a fmall fort, and lubject to the 
rot,cfpecially in wet feafons, which deftroys therq incredibly faft. In thefc parts which 
are too remote to obtain fea fand, they fbave off the turft and by biu-ning its, procure 
excellent manure from its alhes, which mode of cultivation being firlt ufed here, is called 
Devonfliiring or Denfiuring. But this in reality was tlu? Roman metitod, and is ad¬ 
mirably delcribed by Virgil*. 


• Sacjie etiam llcrlles incendere profuit ^prc., , 
Atquc Icvem ftipulam crepitairtibiis urert flaimnis. 

• Geur. I. Vj 85^. 
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Dartmore, where the river Dart hSs its rife, is a mountaJnotw forefl: made by Idng 
John, and had formerly in it many tin mines. It is about twenty miles long, and four¬ 
teen broad, affording pafture for many thoufand fheep and cattle, more healthful than 
its marfhy fliirts, from its rocky and dryer foil j from whence in a clear day the views 
are cxtenfive and beautiful. 

“ David de Scirechm held lands in Sciredun and Sipldgh byknight-fervice, on con¬ 
dition that he fhoitid find two arrows, when our lord the king came to hunt in this fo- 
reft.” 

When the tin mines in the county were in a flourilhing (late, by a charter of Edward 
III, the tinners were obliged to aflemble their court on a noted hill, between 1 aviftock 
and Chegford in this forefl, called Crokentorr. In this defolate fpot, where no ^efrefh- 
ment could be found, no fhelter, nor any feat but that of a moor ftone, they generally 
met to the number of 200 or more. Having fo far complied with the order of the 
charter, the next aft of the fteward was to adjourn the court to one of the ftannery 
towns, ufually I'aviftock: where the price of the metal was fixed, all differences adjuft- 
ed, and afts of regulation made. This meeting was called, “ the parliament for the 
flanneries,” the place of meeting in the forefl, “ the parliament houfe;” andthepre- 
fentment of the juroi-s, “ afts of parliament.” 

A few miles further we pafs an immenfe rock, on the fummit of which ftands Brent- 
torr church. This though 20 miles diflant, is an excellent fea-mark to guide the fhips 
about Plymouth. At the foot of the next defeent, clofe on the left of the road, you will 
fee a xrlump of trees; turn in at the gate, and enquire at the farm houfe of Mr. Candy, 
and fome perfon will attend to the waterfall, about a quarter of a mile below. This 
remarkable cataraft is formed by a fmall ftream running into the river Lyd, over a ro¬ 
mantic rock, fweetly clothed with wood, which appears in various interfeftions in this 
vale. Winding down the rock, on a final! path about half way, you are prefented with 
the fineft milky flreams imaginable, neither too perpendicular to be one confufed heap, 
nor too much divided to be ungraceful; but one continued filvery chain, of 200 feet; 
towards the bottom the rock projefts fo favourably as to fill the air with aqueous parti¬ 
cles, and imitate the effeft of a real fountain, foftly falling in a filver fhower. Defcend- 
ing beneath you look up to the whole with a fimilar enchantment. The late ruins were 
juft fuflicient to fill it to perfeftion; and we only wanted the foft beams of moon light, 
to realize that fairy feene, fo fweetly deferibed in lord Momington’s mufical elegy; 

“ Near a cool gi-ot and mo/Ty cell. 

We rural fays and fairies dwell, &c. 

The furprifmg waterfall plcafed me altogether more than any in the North of Eng¬ 
land or Scotland, and being a g^ter rarity in thofe parts it is more valuable and flrik- 
ing. Camden feems not to hav/ been acquainted with it, though it muft have exifted 
many ages , as he mentions,/aot a mile beyond, the bridge approaching €.ydford, where 
the little river Lyd, being pe^it up within the rocks, has made itfelf fo deep a fell, by a 
contimial* working, that th,e water is not to be feen, but only the murmur, or in high 
water rather thunder heard, to the great aftonifhment of thofe thafr-pafs over.” This 
is the cafe on horfeback, or in a carriage, but whoever looks attentively on foot, may fee 
the ftowing torrent rufliing iriipetuoufly through the narrow confines of the rock, at the 
diftance of too feet?from the battlements of the bridge. Lydford now reduced to a 
fmall village, was formerly a town of note, which fent burgelfes to parliament, but for 
its poverty h^s long fine? been difeharged of, that privilege; the ruins of a gaol-like 
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caftle are ftill vifible. From hence nothing occurs till we come to the village of Sour- 
ton} whence opens a charming profpeft towards the weft of a rich vale, &c. terminated 
by diftant mountains. As we approach Qkehampton, vulgarly called Ockin^ton, the 
beauties of the foreft hang gracefully on the fldrts of Dartmorc, but for this we are 
moftly indebted to the remains of the old park, where once the earls of Devonihire 
had a noble caftle, now quite in ruins, which till late belonged to the Courtenays of Pow- 
derhara-caftle, near Exeter, but is now exchanged away to fome part of the corpora¬ 
tion. The caftle (lands a little weft of the centre of the county, and near the town of 
Okehampton. It was built by Baldwin de Brioniis; who, as appears by domefday- 
book, was in poflfelfion of it when that furvey was taken. From his defcendants the 
Rivers’s, earj^ of Devon, it devolved by marriage to the Courtnays, earls of Devon. 
In that family it remained till feized by King Edward IV., on account of their attach¬ 
ment to the houfe of Lapcafter j in which caufe, Thomas de Courtnay, and his brother 
John, both loft their lives; the firft being taken at the battle of Towton, I4bt» was car¬ 
ried to Pontefrafl:, and there beheaded; his head was fet up at York, in the place of 
that of the Duke of York; the latter was killed at Tewk (bury. Edward granted this 
caftle, honor and manor, to fir John Dytiham ; by whom they were foon afterwards for¬ 
feited. King Henry VII. on coming to the throne, reftored to the Courtnays their an¬ 
cient honors and poueffionvS amongft which was this caftle; but in the reign of Henry 
Courtney, the then poireflTor, was executed for a treafonable correfpondence with car¬ 
dinal Pole, and it once more cfcheated to the crown; when that king cauled the caftle 
and a fine park thereunto belonging, to be difmantled and deftroyed. H? likewifeim- 
prifoned Edward the fon and heir of the late earl; who continued in confinement till 
releafed by queen Mary ; by whom he was reinftated in the rank and fortune of his an- 
ceftors. He leaving nomaleifinc, the oftatc was carried by‘marriage into the family 
of the Mohuns, barons of Mohun and Okhampton ; whofe male line Iftcewife becoming 
extinft, by the d{|p.th of the lord Mohun, killed 1712, by the duke of Hamilton, in a 
duel, the eftate defcended to Chriftopher Harris, of Hcynes, efq. he having married the 
heirefsof that family. The view taken by Mr. Grofe, 1761, gives a juft and lively re- 
prefentation of its ruins ; having only part of the keep, and fome fragments of high 
walls remaining ; the folidity of which, together with their advantageous fituation, and 
the fpace they occupy, clearly evince that, when entire, it was both ilrong and exten- 
five. 

This ancient borough (lands in a vale on the river Okc, whence it has its name; 
at a mile diftance from the parifli churcli, beautifully fituated on a hill aniidft a thick 
grove. Here is a fuiall manufaflure fimilar to the reft of the towns in this county, but 
in the annals of hiftory we find this place much mor^ confiderable ftan at prefent. I’he 
members of parliament are chofen by the freemen and freeholders, and the intereft now 
refts with the duke of Bedford. Here we dined and our ufual compliment, fo pecu¬ 
liar to^ this county, of tarts and clotted cream, a compiyition fo me more plcafmg thaa 
any^ thing of thjj kind I had ever tailed. This effence of milk is gathered by fcalding 
their whole quantity together in the (late, it comes from tW cow, and letting it (land 
about a day, and then (kimming off the top; by which means they have a greater quan¬ 
tity, but the milk quite impoverifhed. * 

In the evening we proceeded to Crockemwell, the half-way houfe to Exeter; which 
though not the moll* defirable inn, afforded us a comfortable repofe, and in the morning 
gctiial and foft as the two preceding dayr, which with the brighter iniluence of the 
fun, appeared more charming in autumnal tints than faireft. May ; • 
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“-- The bdiiig many-colour’d nroodi 

Shade dccp’uiiig over fliade, the conntr)’ round 
In'hrown ; a crowded umbrage, duflt and deep, 
Ol evciy hue, from wan declining green 
To footydark.” 


Here we overcame the difllculiies of hills by an additional poft horfe, and moved with 
expedition airudft delightful feenery to the fair city we had lately paffed through, and 
now breakfafted where v/c this day week had dined. 

It now occurs to me to mention an idea of grandeur and opulence not to be found 
elfewhere in Great Britaiji, if on the whole face of the globe ; Cviz ) that by a more 
rapid abbreviation of this w'elfem tour, you might llccp twelve nights at twelve different 
cities, (viz.l London, Oxford, Worceftcr, Hereford, Gloucdler, Briftol, Bath, Wells, 
Exeter, Salifbury, Winchefter and Weflminlter. Tins idea is ftill more enlarged when 
wc confidef the fuperiority of our Englifh roads, inns, and every convenience to facili¬ 
tate travelling. When we hear of the comparative difficulties our forefathers had to 
ftruggle with even fmee thelaft forty years, wc are aftonilhed at the difference. What 
was then deemed a journey of fome days, and not to be attempted without the utmoft 
precaution and meditation, is now accomplifhed with the greateft cafe in a few hours. 
It may not be art unprofitable deviation here to trace this great fource of comfort and 
public utility from an early period to the prefent time. The vifible progrcffion in im¬ 
provements whether in arts, fcicnces, manufactures, agriculture, &c. ought ever to be 
the prime objefts of our refearches and the delight of our Icifurc hours. By degrees, 
after many benefits gradually gained, an intelligent nation extends its views to the high- 
eft attainment of perfection. Having fupplied itfelf with an extenfive produce of its 
own wealth, the next objeCt was to promote a commodious communication between its 
leveral parts by means of rubbifli roads, caufeways and bridges. The Romans were 
diftinguUhed by their attention to the Itraimefs, folidity, and admi^le tiifpofitiou of 
their roads, which, though ufed for other purpofes, were chiefly intended for military 
ways; and this oeconomy of theirs was carried through all the provinces of their exten¬ 
five empire. The intention of thefe military ways was worthy of the genius, and exprcffive 
of the policy of that wife and potent people. They were fo many links uniting the 
provinces to the feat of Empire. That they were very numerous, is confirmed by the 
remains, which are ftill to be feen in many countries. In the Itinerary of Antoninus 
there are fifteen roads, with the ftations marked upon rhv''m, and the diftances between 
in miles, which taken together, make a total of zyg miles, the conftruCliou of which 
muft have neceffarily confumed much time, required much «)il, and demanded im- 
menfe treafures. *^t is however .remarkable,, that feavee in any of the countries they 
poffeffed there are ftill rentaining more authentic monuments of thefe ufeful and ftupen- 
dous works than in Great Britjfm, which with indefatigable pains and moft extenfive 
learning have been ftudioufly t/aced, accurately deferibed, and the ftations on them with 
all poffible certainty pointed out by many excellent antiquaries. Tjpe Saxons, w'hen 
they became matters of thc' fouthern parts of this ille, (hewed great refpeCt to thefe an- 
cient.roads, as appears by tke names they beftowed on them. The law Dc Pace Qua- 
tuorCheminorum, and the appellation ftill in ufe, of the kill’s highways, lliew how much 
they were refpefted. The four great roads were the Fofle, Watling-ftreet, Enning or 
Ermin, called alfo BeKng-ftreet, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld-ftreet. About 
which the lesraed are much divided; but the inroads of the Danes, which occafioned 
fuch general defolation; the Norman conqueft ; and the long continuance of civil wars, 
had no doubt the moft fatal effects upon thefe, as well as the trade and agriculture of 
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this country. When the nation had time to breatfie, and its interior peace was reftorcd, 
induftry, the parent of domeftic trade; and public welfare, renewed its vigour, and hav¬ 
ing gained one advantage grafped immediately ht another. And by this means laws 
refpefling the public utility became abfolutely neceflary. By the flatnte of Winchcllcr 
in ihe reign of Edward I., fome provifion is made for the fecurity of highways, by fuf- 
fering no wood to grow within 200 feet on one fide or other, that paffengcrs might not 
be lurprized by thieves. In the time of Henry VIII., fomc law's were enafled for pre- 
ferving and amending caufeways, and for facilitating the making new and more com¬ 
modious roads, by giving to fuch as made them legally through their own lands, the 
property of the foil, &c. At length it became requifite to take more ftable me¬ 
thods fora conftant and regular communication, which produced in refped to roads, a 
kind of fyftem: the origin of which may be found in fiat. 2 and 3 Phil, and Mar. cap." 
8. The preamble declares, that the roads were tedious and noifome to trivel in, and 
dangerous to paffengers and carriages. For the remedy of this, it is cnadled, that in 
every parifh, furveyorsof the highways Ihall be chofen, and the inhabitants obliged, ac¬ 
cording to their refpe£tive properties, to find labourers and carriages for a certain num¬ 
ber of days to work thereon. 

A new mode was introduced about the middle of the laft century, by.»pplyingto the le- 
giflature to eftablifli tolls for amending old, and making new roads, fo that by a gradual 
extenfion of thefe turnpike ways, the whole kingdom is highly benefited, and become 
much more pervious than the reft of the world. The attention of the legiflature in 
regulating the commiflioners and other officers; the fize, extent and goodnefs of the 
roads in general, as well as the rate of tolls, with a multitude of other particulars, prove 
an intention of approaching towards perfeftion in the plan; nor is the execution, as far 
as human abilities will allow, deficient. In confequence of this judicious, though ex- 
penfive arrangement, the land carriage of this country correfponds moft harmonioufly 
with its commerce; and as plenty obeys the call of induftry, we find both fpread by 
this means into almoft every comer of the ifland. To thefe may be added the numerous, 
commodious and even magnificent iims, on all thefe fpacious, and well frequented 
roads, which peculiarly diftinguifh this country. And it is a juft obfervation, that no* 
thing can aff ord a clearer indication of the true ftate of a country and its inhabitants, 
than the public inns. In fome of the chief cities in Germany, and the Low Countries, 
they are highly commended ; paffable in France; celebrated at Lyons; plentiful in 
Switzerland ; indifferent in Italy ; worfe in Spain ; and flilfworfe in Poland. In this 
country, bufinefs and pleafure fupport them, and conftant emulation hath made them in 
moft places commodiou§, in fome, fplcndid and fuperb. All thefe tircurnffances duly 
weighed, and maturely confidered, fully demonftrate ftie reditude of that principle, on 
which thefe ftupendous improvements were undertaken, and which do fo much honor 
to the aditity, vigour, and fteadinefs with which, in fo ffiort a fpace of time, they have 
been and arcllil' carried on, with fuch evident advantage^o individuals and fuch general 
credit to the natioji. , 

Amongft the innumerable benefits that have arifen, from •the great improvements of 
our roads,the quick and certain correfpondcnce by the poll is the moft confpicuous. This 
invention we find attributed by Herodotus to Cyrus the Great; and his fucceffors in 
the empire of Herfia, appointed 111 royal ftations, or poll houfes, to convey their edids 
from, and intelligence to their capital city of Suza. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
this Perfian inftitution. Charlemagne fettled pofts as, emperor through 511 his domi¬ 
nions ; Lewis XI. revived them in France. This mode of Conveying intelligence was 
adopted many, ages ago in other countries, and even in our own, but in a rs{dc andim- 
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perfeft ftate, till the long parliament in the reign of Charles I. reduced into fome order 
what had been before a thing of little confequer.ce, and by giving it a regular and 
uniform eflabliflimcnt, may be laid to have ftruck out the rudiments of what it now 
is. In this reign it came to be confidered in a proper light, as a thing that might be 
rendered bcnelicial to the crow’ii, and of infinite utility to the nation. A. D. 1635, a 
proclamation was publifiied, regulating the rates of poltagc, and pointing out what we 
llile the north and well roads, fo that probably if the troubles had not broke out loon 
alter, the poft-office might gradually have been brought into good order. This was 
much improved, and legally fettled by parliament foon after the reftoration, and the 
Xcvcral branches of it, foreign as well as domedic, very judiciuufly regulated, and the 
rates of poftage adjuited on moderate terms. This method was attended with fuch 
Beneficial confequcnct's, that in the reign of Queen Anne, a poft-maller general was 
appointed, who i.s authorifed to appoint others at Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, &c. 
and through all the provinces on the Continent; ahd in all the Britilh ifles in America. 
From this period it received continual augmentations, and by a law in his prefent ma- 
jelly’s reign, fome new regulations were made for rendering the carriage of letters 
cheaper and more commodious: but that recent improvement of the ingenious and 
fpirited Mr Palmer eclipfes every other, and in fpite of all oppofition is confirmed, 
from a fuppofed fpcculation, to a permanent fyfteni; by whicli means while mankind 
are furnilhed with more elegant public vehicles, and their lives and property 
fafely protciled, a correfpondence the moll uniform and free is carried on with the ut- 
moll facility, celerity and feenrity, through the wide expanfe of the Britilh dominions. 
And Britain is now truly the feat of empire, the centre of commerce, and the haven of 
repoft*. 

In order to compk-at the remainder of our tour, much rcfcmbling in its outlines a 
figure of 8, we now directed our courfe fouth*ea(t towards Dorchelter. About half a 
mile from this city we pafs the ancient and extenfive pile of the laudable workhoufe or 
hofpital before deferibed j two miles beyond this, where the Toplham road parts to the 
right, isHeavytroc gallowsf, with a fquarc piece of ground enclofed by a drong wall, 
for the burial of fullorers; a plan I never remember to have leen before. 'I'he road 
nowin a more gravelly foil was excellent and uninterrupted by tedious hills; the fur¬ 
rounding inclofures of arable and pafture, glowed with fertility; while the happy 
feedfman, fcattering round his Ihowers of grain, hail’d the fmiling feafon with the voice 
of melody. 'I'hus we journied on till we came within lix miles of Honiton, from the 
brow of which hill we were prefented with the fweetell I'cene of cultivation I ever 
beheld. This may be called the gai Jen of Devon, not only frtjm its own inirinfic fu- 
periority, but the beauteous ordcitiii which it is difpofed ; a fine amphitheatre of meadow 
and arable inclofure gradually ^fceiuling towards the fouth, in the highell cultivation, 
,up to its natural boundary cf open hills, nuigedin all the uniformity of a perfedl wall; 
to the call and north appears a/fimilar circular defence, but not fo ft rongly marked. De- 
feending into this lovely va^f, we faw on v 'Lu ieft Eftcott, the feat of fir j&eorge Yongc, a 
fine old place of good archiietture and beautifully fituated. A little farther the river 
(Dtter forms a fweet winding canal, where we pafs a very pidurefque feene of cots and 
ivy mantled bridges. This Ipot now only a decayed village called Veuiton, is famous 
for a battle fought againft the Cornilh rebels in the reign of Edward VI. We now 

met nurabrs of market peoJ>le with panniers, crookes and gambadts* Honiton is a neat 
* ® 

f 

• Campbell’s Survey. 

|- Su named from I lie adjacent village. 
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market town fituate on the river Otter; the country around it is beautiful. It was held 
before the conquert by Drago, a Saxon j in the Norman furvey, it is defcribed under 
the title of Terra Comitis Moritoncnfis, or lands belonging to Robert earl of Morton, 
half brother to the Conqueror, to whom he gave great pofi'cffioiis in thefe parts, and 
made him carl of Cornwall. We afterwards find thel(! lands bellowed by lleniy I. on 
Richard de Redvers, created earl of Devon, lord of Okchampton, &c. From this fa¬ 
mily the title and lands of the carls of r;evon came to the Courtenays. This manor 
therefore being bellowed by Hugh Courtenay, upon his filVn fon Philip, of Powder- 
ham Caftltf, near Exeter, has continued in his pofterity, and is now part of the pol- 
fellions of Vifeount Courtenay, of tliat beautiful place. 'Phis town lends members to 
parliament, under the government of a portrieve, chofen annually at the court of the, 
lord of tlie manor, who makes the return of the members eleded by all the inhabitant:; 
called burgage-holders. The prefent condition of this town, is indebted to a dreadful 
fire, which broke out on July ipthi 1747, and reduced three parts of it to aflies, to the 
great diflrefs of feveral hundred induftrious inhabitants. The houfes now wear a 
pleafing afpecl, and the principal ftreet extending from call to well is remarkably paved, 
forming a fmall channel well fhouldercd up t>n each fide with pebbles and green turf, 
which holds a flream of clear water with a fquare dipping place oppofite each door; a 
mark of clcanlinefs and convenience 1 never faw before. 'Phe firfl manufacture of 
ferges was introduced into Devonfliire at this town, but at prefent it is employed chiefly 
in making lace. It may be worth renrarking, that the market day was here held before 
the reign of King John on Sunday, but changed by his direction it ftill continues on 
Saturday, which we now faw. After dining at an excellent inn, w'e proceeded over vail 
hills furrounded with beautiful vales j from the top of Hoiiiton hill the landfcape may 
vie with any part of this kingdom. 

Axminfter, where we now arrived to repole, is a conficlerablc market town, fituate 
on the river Axe, from whence, together with a min/ter creeled here by King Athsl- 
flan, it has its name. 'Ptiis foundation was for feveu priefes, but afterwards reduced 
to two, for whom a portion of land was allotted, called priell-aller ; which with the par- 
fonage now belongs to two prebendaries of York, to pray for fouls buried here, who 
were flain at the battle of lirunaburg, in a field which is at prefent called Kino-sficld. 
The manufaflurc of this place is chiefly carpets, and elleemed fuperior to the Wilton 
being worked by the pliant fingers of fmall children, from patterns and colours laid 
before them. 'Phirfecn fliillings per yard is the lowelt price, and from tiicncc their 
value may be increafed almoft to any fum. 

Leaving this town we foon enter Dorfetfliire, the Ib-atum changes to fantl and white 
Him. 'Phe road paffes feveral miles on a noble terrtice, the fca boldly fwclling on our 
right, various clifls and Portland ifland rifing in froqt, with a charming vale on our left 
fcooped into variety of ampithcatres, &c. Wc now came oppofite to Lyme, or Lyme 
Rogis, fo called from a rivulet of that name, on \vhr::h it Hands. At the time of the 
conqueft we find it annexed to the abbey of Sherborne, a confiderable place on the 
north borders of the county ; but Richard 1 . bdtowed great privileges on it, which 
were confirmed by fucceeding monarchs. In the reign of JHenry V. during the wars 
between England* and France this towm was reduced to allies; but being a roval de- 
mefne, the king forgave thofe dillrefl'cd inhabitants the qait rent, which enabled them 
to rebuild the town. However it did not llourifli for mafly years, as Canidt'a deferibes 
it to be a poor inconfulerable place. In the reign gf James I. tile merchants having 
engaged in trade to Newioundlaud, acquired Jarge fortunesTand raiftcTthe town confider- 
ably} and afterwards King William confirmed their ancient privileges by a new char- 
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ter under the government of a mayor, 15 burgefles, &c. fiut wlwt moft claims the 
notice of a traveller, is its famous pier and harbour, efteemed one of the bed in Europe. 
Though we could not now conveniently vifit it, jjet I have had fuffident information to 
juftify a fliort account. Having neither creek nor bay, nor any other natural conveni¬ 
ence for a port, the ingenuity of the inhabitants has, by great art and labour, con- 
Itrufted a maffy pile of building, which confifts of high and thick walls, whofe 
materials were vaft rocks weighed up out of the fea. The prindpal extends 
fome didance from the fhore into the main fea, and fo large as to admit of various build¬ 
ings and warehoufes, with a dreet for carriages to pafs along. Oppofite* to this is a 
fxmilar condruftion, which erodes the end of the fird and then forms a parallel to it. 
Ships enter this port by the point of the fird wall, while the fecond breaking the violence 
of the/ea, they pafs into the bafon, and ride with all the calmnefs and fecurity of a wet 
dock. This curious work is called a cobb, and firm enough to carry any number of 
guns; which they have not yet thought neceflary, but only plant a few guns in pro¬ 
per parts of this noble pier, and the town. One would imagine that this furpriling 
mode of condruding a port, fo much admired by all vifitors and highly fpoken of by 
mod writers, would be eagerly imitated upon every part of our coad, where the conve¬ 
nience of country, and the opening fuch a port might prove a mutual advantage. 

Lyme was the landing place of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, June nth, 
1685 j who undertook to aflert his right to the crown as fon to Charles II.; the im¬ 
prudence of which enterprife did not at fird appear; and fo popular was his name 
amongd the lower {^ple, that in a few days his original number of followers was in- 
creafed from 100 to above 2000 horfe and foot. At Axmindcr the Devon militia to 
to the number of 4000 men were alTembled under the duke of Albemarle, fon to him 
who had redored the royal family; from thefe however he met with no difficulty. I'he 
next dation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaflecled town, which gladly received them, 
and even re-inforced them with confiderable nu tubers. Even the voice of the fair, ac¬ 
cording to Hume, here joined in the common cry of this rebellion, and they prefrnt- 
cd Monmouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of a 
bible. He was here too perfuaded to aflume the title of King, and aflert the legitimacy 
of his birth : he was now obliged daily, for want of arms to difmifs many who crowded 
to his ftandard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frorne ; and was proclaimed in all 
thefe places. But while he by his imprudent and mifplaced caution was thus wafting 
time in the weft, the king-was more aftive in his preparations to oppofe him; fix 
regiments of Britiffi troops were called over from Holland, which together with a con¬ 
fiderable augmentation to the army, were difpatched under the djinmand of Feverftiam 
and Churchill, in order to check the progrefs of the rebels. Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water was the feat of the engagement; in which adlion Monmouth’s men ffiowed what 
a native courage and a principle of duty, even when unaffifted by difeipline is able to 
perform. And their efforts would have terminated in a vidlory, had not the niifcon- 
dud of Monmouth, and the,cowardice of Gray, who commanded his horfe prevented 
it. After a combat of thre^ hours the rebels were forced to fly amidft a flaughter of 
about 1500. Monmouth, after many attempts to conceal himfelf, was at length taken 
in a fituation which human nature could fcarce fupport; his body,depreffed with fa¬ 
tigue and hunger, his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, and the profped of 
future difallers; and to heighten his mifery, like Ruffel he feverdy felt the repeated 
feeble blows of the txccutioner. , 

We now defeen'ded to the fweet village of Charmouth, fituate clofe to the fea. At this 
little &9t the,pirating Danes had the fortune jo beat the Englilh in two engagements ; 
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firft conquering King Egbert, 831; and then King jEthelwuIf eight years after. 
ITte children ran after us with prawns taken here in great abundance and perfedion; 
alfo with ores, Ihells, &c. Meeting |iriUiam Loyd, a labourer, we were induced to 
accompany him to fee his colledion m the moft curious foffil world. His cottage af¬ 
fording no convenience for this purpofe, they are difplayed in the open garden; thofe 
who are defirous of viewing fuch wonderful operations of nature, may here fatisfy their 
curiofity by only deviating a few yards from the road j and thofe who are defirousof 
adding to their colledion for grottos, chimney pieces, &c. may here find materials on 
the loweft terms. 

In the Philofophical Tranfadions, (Vol. Ivi. No. 22,) is the following account of an 
uncommon phsenomenon, near this place, by John Stephens, M. A. “ In Augufi, 1751, 
after very hot weather, followed by fudden rainj the cliffs near Charmouth, in the weft- 
ern parts of Dorfetfhire, began to fmoke, and foon after to bum with a vifible but 
fuhtle flame; the fame phamomena were obferved at intervals, efpecially after rain, till 
winter, the flame however was not vifible by day, except the fun fhone, when the cliffs 
appeared at a diflance as if covered with pieces of glafs which refleded the rays: at night 
the flame was vifible at a diflance, but when the lj>edator drew near, he could perceive 
linoke only, and no flame: a fiiniiar flame has been feen rifing from the lodes, or veins 
of the mines in Cornwall, with this difference, that when the vpedator approached, the 
flame did not difappear, but feemed to furround him, yet did him no harm, and in four 
or five minutes feemed to fink into the earth. Upon examining Charmouth cliffs, a 
great quantity of martial pyrites were found, with marcafites that yielded near a tenth 
of common fulphur, of cornua animonis, and other fhells, and the belemnites, all 
crufled with pyritical matter : thefe fubflances were found not in regular ftrata, but 
interfperfed in large maffes through the earth, which tonfifted of a dark coloured loam, 
impregnated with bitumen to the depth of 40 feet j there was alfo found a dark co> 
loured fubftauce like coal cinder, which being powdered and wafhed, and the water being 
flowly evaporated to a pellicle, its falls, which foot into chryflals, appeared to be a 
martial vitriol., Mr. Stephens laid about loolb. of all thefe fubflances in a heap ex- 
pofed to the air, and fprinkled them every day with water; in about ten days they grew 
hot, foon after caught fire, burnt feveral hours, and fell into dufl. The fire or this 
tnafs he fuppofes to be the fame with that of the cliffs, and to be produced by the fame 
caufes. 

Afcending the winding hills again, we are charmed with fimilar beauteous feenery. 
The land is not fo rich as in parts we had lately paffed; but they manure plentifully 
with lime, which makes it worth, on an average, 20s. per acre. Flax* is here 
. * raifed 

• Flax Is a vegetable well known, affiduoufljr cultivated, and ir. the higheft efleem from all antiquity, 
being celebrated by Herodot. &c. a» one of the molt lucrative branches of commerce. The fcripturcs 
alfo frequently mention the fine linen of Egypt; the principal Argument ufed to prove the people of 
Colchos were an J^ypiian colony, was their proficiency in this manufafture. In Pliny's time the cul¬ 
ture and even the manufadlure of flax, feem to have reached thofe countries, in which they ftill flourilh. 
It is found by experience that with proper attention it may be raifed on »lmoft every foil of Great Britain j 
aud the profit is feldom Icfs than lol. an acre, befides affording employmeut and lubfiflxnce to the induf- 
trious poor. But wlieii we confider the benefits that arife from this commodity when it comes into tfic 
hands of the manufadlurers, it mull appear to be a national objeA of the grrateil importance. The 
Dutch, who underltand both the culture and manufaAure of flax biAter than any other nation in the 
. world, prefer their own feed, raifed on the ftiff clays of Zealand, to any that they receive from the northern 
parts of Furope: but the flax employed in their manufactures gro^s on a light, wirm, gnvelly foil, and 
owes its beauty and finenefa to their fedulous care in manuring, cultivating, and drefling it. We have 
the fame diveihiy of land and much more of them than (he Dutch, and therefore, if we took equal pains, 
we might foon be releafed from the ncceffity of importing. In 169J, {^cording to Mr. Houghton, we 
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raifed very much; apples in abundance; whofe cyder fells now, as in Somerfetfhire, 
from 7$’. to i ss. per hogftiead. As we proceed, a noble view prefents itfelf acrofs the 
fca, down the Devon coaft to Topfliam, Plym||ith, &c. 

Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, whofe principal ftreet is remarkably fpacious, 
well-built, and paved; about the middle Hands an excellent new mai'ket houfc, with 
good rooms over it for all public purpofes, only finifhcd this year. This town was 
anciently very confiderable; in the reign of Edward the Confelfor the number of 
houfes were about 120, which made it great in thofe days ; but we Hnd in William 
the Conqueror’s time they were reduced to 100. Again it recovered its greatnefs. 
King Henry III. created it a borough; Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
eftablifhed the corporation with many privileges; it is governed by two bailiffs, and 
a recorder, and fends two members to parliament- 'I'he piei's and harbour, which 
once added greatly to its flourifliing ftate, are all gone to ruin, fo that there is no fe- 
curity for fliips driven by ftrefs of weather into this deep and perilous bay. The foil 
being rich and ftrong, this neighbourhood produces an abundance of hemp*, and 
the inhabitants are very adept in twilling all forts of ropes, nay, fo famous were they 
in this manufaflure formerly, that, by a llatute made in the reign of Henry VII. it 
was ordered that all the -cordage for the navy Ihould, for a limited time, be made here, 
or w'ithin five miles of this place, and no where elfe. At prefent great quantities of 
twine, nets, &c. are manufaflured here. 

After dinner we proceeded to Weymouth. The ftratum now changes to real black 
flint and chalk; a more varied and beautiful country is fcarce to be found than the 
greater part of this evening’s journey affords; hills and dales tolled about in the 
wildell mannesr of well-fringed inclofures, form the variegated landfcapes of the firlt 
three or four miles. Thefe fweeps of inclofures gradually expand till they become 
immenfe downy hills and deep vales ; near the 5th mi!c-llone, look a little to the left 
and you will be ftruck with a moll piclurefque feene ; a bold, circular, gently fwell- 
ing hill rifes out of a vaft hollow with peculiar elFed, near to which a fmall tuft of 
inclofures feems wildly toffed beneath to decorate the vale with foftell inequalities. 
About the 6th Hone you behold a fpot infinitely more elegant; a circular hollow 
fcooped in a vail hill of the fweetell verdure ; were it not for the difference of co¬ 
lour and texture, a more exact idea cannot be given of its beautiful appearance, than 
by comparing them to thofe foft waves one fees in driven Ihow. Nor are thefe velvet 
mixtures of hill and dale, •fometimes rifing boldly abrupt, and fometimes very gentle, 
more gratifying to the,eye than the food of them is delightful, and beneficial to the 
fleecy flocks that brouze abundantly all over them. 

imported 49; ton of flax. In 1763, from Riilfia, 161,756 pomida, or 2576 tom. In our fifter ifl.ind 
this has been made an objeft of national attention ; they faw clearly that to gain and pteferve tlie linen 
Rianufadure, it was necelTary to raife flax, for which purpofe they gave a bounty of ^.s. a barrel on the 
importation of flax or hemp-feed ; they gave this gratis to fiic’i as would fow their lands therewith ; tliev 
gave bounties of los, 8s and 6$, on every loolb. of ^5, 30, and za. an too in vtflue; they gave their 
freedom in country corporations yp all hemp and flax dreffers; and tlicy held out a premium on every buflicl 

of feed, when at 5s. a bufliel, which fliould be exported*. 

« 

< 

• Campbell’s Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 90. 

-f- Hemp is another vegetable t^o well known to need any deferiptfon ; the fl^ne remarks may lie made 
with regard to the benefit arifing from the cultivation of this, as have been made juft before on flax, 
and eaan much ftron^cr arguments ui/^d to Aipport it, there being almoft ten times the quantity of hemp 
imported which ihews the imnatnlc faving that vvould arife, if wc cculd raife this, or the greater part of it, 
at home 
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The place we next came to was Winterburn, remarkable for a marfhy fpring called 
the Werry, which bordsoutin this feafon of the year ; continuing to flow all winter, 
and at a certain time in fpring it ceafe^, and remains dry all fummer. Indead of con- 
tinuing the road to Dorcheder, we now defccnded to the right through a kind of 
half inclofure interrupted by gates, which brought us to the pleafant village of Up- 
way, ornamented with feveral good houfes, &c. From hence through Broad-way 
we foon arrived at the Hotel Weymouth, or rather Melcomb-regis; which two places 
are feparated by the river Wey, and were didiniSt boroughs formerly, and always at 
variance about their privileges, fo that they were deprived of them by Henry Vlth. 
But Queen Elizabeth redored them on condition that they fhould make but one cor¬ 
poration : by which union they enjoy their common rights and flourilh together. A 
wooden bridge of many arches unittMS them ; the former looks fraall and dirty, but the 
latter is improved by all the advantage of good building and fpacious dreets; amongd 
which are many excellent lodgings; but the range of buildings called Gloceder-row, 
York-buildings, and the Efplanade, are the mod elegant and defirable, from their 
contiguity to the fands, which are naturally the bed and mod convenient for the pur- 
pofe of bathing, in the kingdom ; being within a beautiful fcmicircular bay of 
near two miles, mod happily protected from winds and tempeds by the furrounding 
hills, which, while they afford fecurity to the mod timid valetudinarian, for the en¬ 
joyment of this marine falutary excrcife, alio prefent the mod piaurefque view to 
everv window of thefe lodgings. The affembly room is a lofty and fpaefous building, 
adjoining the hotel kept by IVIr. Stacie, from the Bedford Arms, London, who at¬ 
tends in the feafon, and has, befides every other indulgence for company, an excellent 
boat for fchemesupon the viater. 

In the morning tedious rain confined us within doors feveral hours j but clearing 
up about one, we drove to fee the ifle of I 'ortland, commonly fo called, though in fad 
no more than a peninfula, as it is joined to the main land by a prodigious beach, or 
ridge of pebbles ; parallel to which runs a narrow creek which you ferry over. To 
contemplate this wonderful wall wadied up by the fea, you fhould ride or walk along 
its fummit, where you will fee more fully the extent and fecurity of this immoveable 
bulwark, whole materials are modly equal in fizc to a walnut at the w'ater fide, gradu¬ 
ally diminifhing to common gravel, and though uncemented, are capable of refilling 
the molt outrageous ftorms, and of preferving the adjacent country from a deftrudive 
inundation.^ 

The two* caftles on the oppofite Ihores, named Portland and Sandsfoot, were built 
in the reign of Henry till, about 1539, but have nothing now to attrad our notice. 
From beneath the beach we drove to this mountainous iTland, taking its name (ac¬ 
cording to Camden) from one Port, a noble Saxon, v-ho in 703 muchinfefted and an¬ 
noyed this coaft; it is about nine miles round, and divided into feven villages, all be¬ 
longing to one parilh. The firft we arrived at is called Chifwell j the next Fortune’s- 
well; on the hill Hands Rayfourth and Wakehani; to the eaft is Eaft-town j to the 
weft. Weft-town; and on the fouth, Southwell. The inljabitants arc computed about 
1700. We ftopt at the Portland-arms during a violent ftorjn; the windows looking 
over that immenfe«beach plainly Ihewed us the danger of fliips being embayed and loft 
here; when coming from the weftward, they omit to keep a good offing, and cannot 
weather the high land of Portland. Alter this violent ffiovver, we procured faddic 
horfes, and went dircdly acrofs to the Ibuth-fide; having mounte*d the •vaft hill from 
Fortune-well, we fee the whole ifland, now a jflat furface almoft every'way, and divided 
into large inclofures, by ftone walls, for the purpol'e of growing corn* and feeding 
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that fmall breed of flieep unlrerfally admired for their flavour; but the tvhole has a 
dreary uncomfortable afpe£t, entirely deftitute of wood and fuel. The quarries for 
getting that inimitable flone, of which all our bell buildings are formed, are feen in 
almofl every part of this ifland; but they were no Curiofity to us after that fubterra* 
neous mode at Bath. Proceeding direftly acrofs, we faw the ruins of the old caflle, 
which fite, before the invention of ordnance, might feem impregnable; yet was it 
both forced and won by Robert earl of Gloucefter, 1143, in behalf of his fifter, 
Maude, the Emprefs, when ihe waged war againft King Stephen. At this place, in 
1588, the Spaniards, with their fuppofed invincible army, drove to land; but being 
prevented by the Englilh, a ftrenuous fight enfued, which forced them to acknowledge 
that title falfe; when many hundreds perifhed, and two of their great fhips were 
brought into Weymouth. From hence you have a noble view of the race of Portland, 
fo called from the meeting of the two tides, or driving of the currents, mid-way 
between this and the French coad. This agitation of the waves is often fo dangerous, 
that fcarce any velTel can pafs over it in the calmed feafon ; and ihips, not aware of 
thefe currents, have been embayed to the wed of Portland, and lod on the beach 
above-mentioned. Before we quitted the fouth fide, we faw the fmall remains of the 
ancient church, whofe foundation the rolling fea began to undermine. Indeed the 
cliffs along this fide are wonderfully rent; one in particular, to the right of this old 
church, is very driking; the immenfe mafe of done, apparently feparated from the 
main body by Ibme violent convulfion, forms a chafm wildly magnificent. From hence 
too we plainly fee Peverel Point, a vad heap of undermined rocks, at the comer of the 
ifland of Purbeck, whofe attradive chafm threatens dedruftion on all who approach 
them. This was the fpot where the unfortunate Halfwell Ead Indiaman, and mod of 
its crew, met with their untimely fate. The wind blowing hard, and the waves rolling 
high, recalled that fliocking fccne more warmly to our imagination. We now returned 
to our inn, where the landlord, Gibbs, fhewed us a very' curious relick of Saxon an¬ 
tiquity, called the Reve-poll, which, in lieu of a rent-roll, exhibits a very ancient mode 
ot keeping accounts; as on this daff is marked every acre of land on the ifland; by 
which means the bailiff collefted the king’s dues, as lord of the manor, at the rate of 
three-pence per acre, didinguiflied by different fixed cuts, from a farthing to ten {hil¬ 
lings and feven-pence farthing, the highed rent paid. As we departed from hence, 
the people crowded round us with various curiofities, found about this ifland, of ore, 
fpar, follils, &c. but the mod curious produdion is a kind of fea-weed, mentioned by 
Camden, called ifidis plocamon, or ifis hair, not unlike coral. We now haftened back 
to the hotel at Weymouth, where we enjoyed a late dinner, accompanied by mufic of 
the roaring waves. « . 

In the morning I arofe early; the fea and the air were very favourable for bathing and 
fifliing; the machines for the former purpofe, near 30 in number, were bufily employ¬ 
ed, while thofc floating vehicles for the latter glided up and down amidd the refled^ 
beams of the new rifen fun, dancing on the furface of the gently agitate^ water; whigh, 
together with the tranfpareqt fky, fo foftly hanging on the horizon, and the moun¬ 
tainous hills and chalky dills around, prefented the mod beautiful pidure imaginable; 
fuch as I only remember to* have feen in Loutherburgh’s Eidophuficop; an elegant re- 
prefentation of moving tranfparcut pidures, exhibited in Exeter 'Change a few 
years ago, to imitate in miniature what nature thus difplays on her real and unrivaled 
Icale, . ' ^ 

From hence to 'Dorcheller, eight miles, we w'cnt to breakfad. Afcending Ridge- 
way-hill, the*,extenfive profped of fea and country is delightful. Beyond this, on the 
' • * 2 right. 
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right, i« an old inanfion, called Rerringfton, the ancient feat of the WUiianis’s, de- 
feended from fir John Williams, who, as Coker fays, by his buildings and other or¬ 
naments, much beautified this place. On the left, immediately behind the village 
of Monckton, we walked to infpe£t one of the nioft perfeft remains of an ancient for¬ 
tification in this kingdom, vulgarly called Maiden caftle, ott tradition that it was never 
forced nor won*. But it is thought with greater probability, by our more judicious 
antiquaries, to have been a fummer ftation of the Romans; it confifls of a treble fofs 
and rampart, each very deep and high, furrounding an inner area, near 40 acres, to 
which are only two places of entrance. Such as have curioufly viewed this place, have 
likewife traced out the particular ufes of each part, as, the weftern, facing the Pr.'tto- 
rium, to have been for the foot, which could not contain lefs than three legions, or 
about 18,000 men j the eaft part, behind the Prartorium, to have been for the horfe 
and carriages; and between both were feated the tribunes and other officcre. A num¬ 
ber of barrows are feen thrown up on the downs around, which, from time to time, 
have been opened, without any great fuccefs; only finding a few human bones and 
coins. From hence the profpetb is very extenfive, and takes in fome of the hills on 
the ifle of Wight. As we continue this road, within half a mile of Dorchefter, clofe 
on the right, is another extraordinary rclick, called Mambury, perfectly rcferabling 
a Roman amphitheatre, inclofing about an acre of ground, and fuch as one may eafily 
imagine to have contained fome thoufand fpedators beholding fuch fports and exercifes 
as were ufual among the ancients. 

Dorchefter, the capital of this county, is a town of great antiquity, which Anto- 
nine, in his Itinerarium, calls Durnovaria, i. e. a paflage over the river, being fituated 
where the Frome, difperfing itfelf, maketh a kind of iftand, and running from hence 
through Wareham, empties itfelf into the fcaat Poole. In the time of the^ Romans, 
it was one of the two winter ftations faid to have been in thefe parts j and indeed the 
ancient walls, the Via Iceniana, the fofs-way on which it ftands, the coins and other 
pieces of antiquity, together with thofe adjacent marks of encampments, &c. above 
deferibed, are proofs lufficienl of its former confequence; though Camden fpeaks of 
it as being then “ neither large nor beautiful, the walls having been pulled down by 
the enraged Danes, who here and there about the town have thrown up feveral bar- 
rows.” I’hc prefent appearance of this town is neat and handfome, and its flouriftiing 
condition very different from what, according to Coker, it was in Edward III.’s time, 
when they were forced to petition the king, for abating part of their fee-form, or 
rent, “ by reafon the houfes were left defolate, and trade foiled amongft them,” as 
the w'ords of the petition arc. That dreadful fire in 1631, which confumed aimoft the 
whole town, except the large church of St. Peter, Snd a few furrounding houfes, the 
lofs being computed at 200,000!. gave rife to its regularity and goodnefs of buildings; 
now confifting of three principal ftreets, fpacious and well paved, which meet in the 
centre. Here :u*e three churches, a good market place, and a town hall, tor holding 
the allizes, &c. Being under the government of a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes. It 
had anciently a caftle in that place where the Grey-friars b*ilt their convent out of the 
ruins thereof, and hath now but three parifh churches; whereas the compafs of the bid 
town feems to have, been very large. In what ftate it flood foon after the coming of 
the Normans, Domefday book will beft lliew us. “ In King Edward’s reign there 

•Maiden is more properly derived from magnus, wlience we Jiave main in the fame "fei fe. As tiu’ 
Maiden tower at Windfur fignified the fjteat tower, the Maiden downVViltfiiiitJ Src. iVIaiJfi!".."J.! 
town in berkihiie, was formerly Maiden Hyihe, lignifying a great port, 
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were 170 houfes; thefe defenJed themfclves for all the king’s fervices, and paid gold 
for ten hides, but to the work of liul'carls one mark of filver, excepting thofe cuftoras 
which were for one riijrht’s entertainment. There were in it two niint-mafters. There 
are now only 82 houfes; and 100 have been totally denioliihed fince Hugh was ihe- 
riiF.” Tile walks that circunifcribc near two-thirds of the town, are very pleafant, and 
the country about it level and fruitful, abounding with arable and iheep parture, 6 or 
yccjoco being computed to feed within fix miles round this town; and the com 
brought to niiukcr equally abundant, particularly barley; the beer of which has ever 
been e'dcenied excellent, and font to various parts of the world. The poor and impo¬ 
tent are beie fo well regulated and relieved, that fir J. Child, in his treatife on Trade, 
recommends this example as worthy to be followed by other places. As we pafs 
through the eaftern ftreet which leads to Blandford and London, a very handfome 
gaol, newly finilhed upon the Floward plan, prefents itfclf. This road, which was 
formerly bad j£nd dangerous, by realbn of its flat fituation over a moor, fubjett to 
floods in time of heavy rains, and through a ford on the river Frome, was, by the fpi- 
rited intervention of Mrs. Lora Pitt, made perfcffly fafe and agreeable; flie, by an 
aft of parliament in 1746, caufing a bridge to be erefted, and a caufeway over the moor 
of Fordington, (a large manor of the dukes of Cornwall,) which fhe maintained for 
three years at her own expence. 

'J'he feats in this neighbourhood are numerous, and feme of them highly worth the 
notice of a traveller, particularly Milton Abbey, the feat of lord Milton, whofe im¬ 
provements are faid to have greatly heightened the natural beauties of its fituation ; but 
we were not fo fortunate as to vifit thetn, which I much lament, as not only its pre- 
fent appearance and condition, but its venerable antiquity, rank it amongft the firft 
places in this kingdom. It w'as firfl founded and endowed for black monks, Benedic¬ 
tines, by King Athelftan, by way of atonement for having deprived his brother Edwin 
of his life and crown. For having a jealous eye upon this his half brother, lawful 
fon and fucceflbr to King Edward the Elder, his fufpicion, by the indigation of his 
followers, increafed fo much, that forgetting all juftice SLnd humanity, he caufed the 
prince, accompanied with his little page, to be launched in a fmall boat, without tackle 
or furniture, into the fea, that the deftruftive waves might wafli away his own guilt. 
In this helplefs fituation, Edwin, being diftrafted with grief, plunged headlong to 
meet his cruel fate. This faft was foon after fincerely repented of by the king, who, 
in order to offer fome recoinpence for his guilt, and appeafe his innocent ghou, built 
this monaftcry of Milton, or Middleton, and fo endowed it that it flourilhed in great 
wealth and abundance. He gave to it the manor of Olhiingfbn in the ifland of Pur- 
bcck, at the fouth-eaff part of this county ; ‘which afterwards became the chief feat 
of the Warhams, defeended from the fame flock as William Warham, archbifhop 
of Canterbury in Henry Vlllth’s time. Carftoke near Chalmington was alfo given by 
Gervais de Newbury to this abbey ; as was Frome Bellot, which William Bellot re¬ 
ceived of his maftcr King William 1 . from whole poflerity it came to the family of 
the Everards in Edward k’s time, and fir Edmund EverarU dying without iffue in 
time of Edward III. gavq il to this abbey. This property afterwards was in the pof- 
feflion of John Gould. In 1340 this noble abbey was fo confutned by fire that neither 
church nor bells efcaped; yet it foon rofe up again more fair than before, and fo conti¬ 
nued till the time of the diflblution, when Henry VIII. ^ave it to fir John 'I’regonwell 
for his manfion; from whom it, came by marriage to the Luttrells of Duaftcr-caftle j 
and thence by falb 10 the Hamers. 
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As we pafs on, feveral gentlemen’s feats agreeably catch our attention ; Stinsford, 
now inhabited by Mr. O’Brien, but which lately belonged, if not ftlll, to the carl of 11 - 
cheftcr, and came to the Strangeways at lead two centuries ago by the cohcirefs of 
Staflbrd. About a mile fiirthcr on the fame fide, we have a pleafing view of KingRoii, 
a large manfion furrounded with line lawns and numerous plantations lately added by 
its prefent owner Mr. William Pitt defeended from a younger braitch ol lord Rivers’s*' 
family: Ihis eftate came by an heirefi front the ancient family of the Greys, (fup- 
pofed to be a branch of the noble houfo of that name,) who acquired it in the time of 
Henry Vth. by marriage with the heirel's of Sir 'I’hoinas Ivlarward, wliofe anceftors had 
long owned it The country from hence is moflly open and of a flinty llratum, ap¬ 
propriated to the grtnvth of corn and feeding of lhe*ep. 

Next we pafs through Piddletonj, near which thc'earl of Oi ford has a feat, jnd vifi- 
ble from the hill beyond the village; whence alio ton ntay catch a view of Dewlilh- 
houfe, the feat of Mr. D. R. Mitchell. Milbt»rn St. Andrew', the next village we pals 
had the honour of giting birth to the famous .lohn Morton, w'ho being bred anionglf 
the monks of Cearnc abbey, mar Frompton, was firlt made bifnop of F.ly, and after¬ 
wards archbilhop of Canierbury, A. D. i486. By his means principally, England 
owes her happinefs of uniting the houfe.s of York and Lancaller. A little beyond we 
pafs on our right the noble place and park-ornaments with a fine obelilk, the ancient 
feat, am! ftill the refidence ()f Mr. E. Morton Pleydell, defeended from the fame fa¬ 
mily as the archbifliop. 

PalTnig tlirough the village of Whitchurch we come to a long range of bleak hills 
and downs, w hich bring us fuddenlv upon the plcafant town of Blandfbrd, fituatc on 
the river Stour, over which w'c crofs a handfome bridge of fix arches : from whence 
we have a delightful view of Brianfton, the elegant manfion of Mr. Portman, &c. A 
beautiful fwcep or crefeent of various foliage, called 4he cliff, hanging over the river, 
leads the eye gradually to the boufe, newly ereffed, which is a fuperbpile of Portland 
ftonc, fuitable to the fortune of its o.rner, well known to cclipfe mofl commoners or 
noblemen in England. This was ancitmtly, in the time of Edward I. the feat of William 
de Echingham, in right of his wife Vura, daughter and heir of Rad. de Stopham, 
from whom it delcended to Sir Allan de Blockfhall, who held it in grand fergeanty 
under this odd tenure, “ that he fliould find a man to go before the king’s army forty 
days bareheaded and barefooted, in his fhirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand 
a bow without a firing, and in the other an arrow without feathers.” From him it 
came to the Rogers’s, men of ancient defeent and great'Tefpeft ; in w'hich family it 
continued till Sir William Porimati purchafed it, who left it to his adopted heir Henry 
Portman, in which family, as we befbre defcribeif*, it nowf^endidly continues|. 

Blandfurd is a borough town, which gives.nnme to one of the five divifions of this 
county, and being burnt dovin in 1731, rofe like another phoenix from its afltos, with 
the handfome plumage it now w'ears. The Marlborough family have their fecund titic 
of marquis fi^m this pleafaut town. 

The Aiext morning, indead of continuing the great »road to Saliibmy, we deviated 
fouth-ean: to Wiuburn, ior tlie purpofe of vifiting the Iflo of Wight, South iinpron, 

• I.ord Cmntlf nl ai)J 1 .. li! Cliatham .ire :i ilill younger brancli tf tiu fame family. 

f I his was tt)tmt*r!y a fiii.iil luaiki't town, wliitli the Montacutes| eaib of SahlLoiiy, t’.ave totlr'j.n' n 
«f CbriU-chnrch, in liampfhire t 

However with eiie oi l\> o inoix adcptioiis. I tliliil; *thc tncftiu ow. i.i is ^'v thr iiialelii -., a 
Beikdey. . t. . . 
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and Portfinouth. Tlie former part of the way is open, and arable land } the next, 
extenfive llieep downs. On Badbury down, about two miles from Winburn, we faw 
on our left a mounted hill, now crowned with firs, which is remarkable for a treble 
rampart; where tradition fays once ftood a caltle, the feat of the Weft-Saxon kings ; 
which Camden obferves was in his time fo utterly decayed, that he faw not the leaft 
fign of it; probably therefore this was a fummer llation of the Roman legion, who are 
faid to have had their winter ftation at Winborn; which is further confirmed from 
coins, urns, and a Roman fword dug up there, befides the traces of a fofs-way leading 
from hence to Old Salilbury. We now arrived at this ancient town, (called by Anto¬ 
ninus in his Itinerary, Vindogladiae, fignifying its fituation oetween two rivers,) which 
the Britons called Glediau, or fwords. The prefent name is alfo taken from rivers, 
compounded of Win, or Vin, part of the old name, and Burn, the Saxon word for 
water or river. Minfler was added to it from its monaftery and church fo called, built 
in 712 by Cuth-Burga, fifter to Ina, king of the Well-Saxons ; which decaying, there 
arofe in its place a new church with a fair vault under the choir, and a very high fpire 
befides the fteeple; which fpire, its moft beautiful ornament, was fuddenly blown 
down in 1600, during morning fervice; the ftoncs battered down all the lead, and 
b.*-oke much of the timber roof of the church, yet without any injury to the people. 
This ruin was again repaired with the church revenues, and the liberal afiifiance of Sir 
John Hanham, whofe defeendant. Sir William Hanham, baronet, ftill refides here. 
After the deftruclion of this monaftery, prebendaries were introduced, and Reginald 
Pole made dean of it, who afterwards became cardinal and archbilhop of Canterbury ; 
adding, as Camden obferves, the “ reputation of piety, wifdom, and eloquence, to 
the quality of his race,’’ for he was of the royal blood, by being fon to Margaret Pole, 
countefs of Salifbury, and daughter to George, duke of Clarence, brother to King 
Edward IV. The choir with four finging men, fix boys, and an organ, are the only 
cathedral remains now in ufe. Thofe who are fond of ruminating upon the relicks of 
the dead, may here find feveral monuments of confequence ; particularly that: of King 
Ethclretl, one of the beft of princes, who, being flain in a battle againft the Danes at 
Wittingham, in the caufe of religion and his country, obtained the firnarae of Martyr. 
Near this is the monument of Gertrude Blunt, daughter to William lord Mountjoy, 
the great marchionefs of Exeter, and another of Edward Courtenay, the laft earl of 
Devonlhire of that family, from a branch of which is defeended the prefent vifcount 
Courtenay, of Powderham-caftlc, near Exeter. On the other fide of the choir, lies 
John de Beaufort, duke ofiSoraerfet, with his wife, Margaret*, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Bletflio, whofe daughter Margaret, countefs of Richmond, 
and mother to King Henr3t*VlI. at thiJs place built a free-fehool; the endowment of which 
has fince been augmented by a great benefaftrefs. Queen Elizabeth. 

From hence we proceeded to Chrift-church, with an additional horfc (after the man¬ 
ner of a tandem,) whofe new alacrity gave a finer animation and zeft to the fpirits than 
if we always indulged in the rapidity of poft-horfes. From a gradual decreafe of hills 
the two or three laft ftages, we now came into a perfedl flat; and from a flxatum of 
flint and- hard roads, to ai\ indifferent foil, and deep fands. The fields around are 
principally arable j and I obferved feveral crops of buck-wheat, to be plowed in as 
manure ; a mode of cultivation highly recommended in fuch a country. Turnips are 
produced here in great abundaifce. 

« * 
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•'Whofe plfttjrc we faw at Eijmore-caftle, in Somcrfctfliire. 
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We now take leave of this county, and enter that of the rich and delightful Hatnp- 
fliire; and paffing through this fhort uninterefting part, crols the famous river Stour 
again at Ivy-bridge, where, having left his favourite county which he nearly bifefls, 
from his fource of fix fmall fountains at Stourton in Wilts, (once the honour and feat 
of the barons of that name,* bearing for their arms thefe fix fountains,) he hafteth to¬ 
wards Chrift-church, to pay that tribute, which he hath taken from other lefler rivers, 
to the great king of waters, the fea. Variety of filh are taken here in great plenty j 
and we had fmall turbot for dinner very cheap. This old town is neat and pleafant, 
now called Chrift-church from its church fo dedicated, but formerly Twinhambum, 
from its fituation between two rivers, which bears the fame etymology 3s Winburn. In 
the time of the Saxons it was fortified with a caftlc, and adorned with an ancient church 
of prebendaries ; which w'as in the reign of William Rufus reftored by Ralph Flam- 
bard, bilhop of Durham, who had been dean of that church j and richly endowed 
by Richard de Rivers, carl of Devon, to whom King Henry I. gave this place in fee ; 
and fo continued in great repute till its fatal fall amidft the general wreck of monaf- 
teries. We vifited thefe venerable walls; on the outfide a lofty, ftupendous pile, 
that befpoke a former magnificence within j as we entered, the devaftations of time, 
and the iron hand of Cromwell were too evident. The roof is in a deplorable ftatc ; 
owing, as it is believed, to the falling in of a beautiful tower or fpire which once 
adorned the external part. The choir is fmall but very handfome, particularly its 
altar-piece of ftone, richly carved ; the genealogy of our Saviour traced down from 
Jefic; at his head David; at his feet Solomon ; the Virgin and child, with three wife 
men paying their offerings; the Shepherd with fheep, to whom the angels brought 
glad tidings; alfo the ftar that appeared above, where the young child was born. 
Here too more minutely we trace the plunderer’s works; only nitches now remain, 
where once were large images of filver, &c. To the left of this their facrilegious hands 
are ftill more vifible, on that beautiful cenotaph built for the countefs of Salilbury, 
who was moft cruelly beheaded, at the age of 70 in the tower, being attainted for irea- 
fon 31 Henry VIII. on the fuppofition that the infurre^iion about that time in York- 
fliire, was through the inftigation of the cardinal Pole, her fon, and confequently this 
occafion w’as taken to cut her off; in whom determined the line of Plantagenet. The 
various arms and other devices, the order of the garter, &c. are terribly tlcfaced, 
w'hich when complete rnuft have been beautiful; as the whole of this pure Gothic 
miniature now appears by far the heft 1 ever faw, and univerfaUy admired. 

The foliowing copy pf an original letter, in the library of th*e late Mr. Brander, of 
this place, w'hich was fent to Oliver Cromwell by his^men, wil^ further elucidate what 
I have Uel'cribed ; it fays, “ we have been into the chapel and found the couatefs of 
Salilbury’s tomb, built of Caen ftone from Normandy, which we have defaced ; alfo 
fome gold and filver cups, w hich will be ufeful and ornamental for your table.” We 
afeended to the top of the tower and enjoyed a moft delightful view of the furrounding 
fea, the llle of Wight, and the Needles, which are immenfe rocks of chalk, hurled at 
I'oine diftanee into the water. * 

Mr. Gilpin fjjcaking of his diflike to white objefts, fays, that nature never colours in 

this offenfive way ; *aml that the chalky clifl' is the only permanent objeef of this lund, 

which (he allows to be hers ; and this feeins rather a force iq)on her from the boifterous 

aciion of a iurious element. But even here it is her conftant endeavour 19 correct th’s 

% 

I * 

* Now tlie feat of Mr. Hoare, and a place much admired. 

• * • 
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offenfive tint. She hangs her clifFs with famphire and other marine plants j or ITie 
ftains them with various hues, foas to remove, in part at leaft, the difgufting glare. The 
weftern end of the Ifleof Wight, called the Needle-cliffs, is a remarkable inftance of 
thi'!. Tliefe rocks are a Ibbftance nearly refembling chalk ; but nature has fo reduced 
their unpleafant luftre, by a variety of challifmg tints, that in moll’ lights they have even 
a beautiful effect.” 

From hence we purfucclour courfe to Lymington; the country is moftly flat and im- 
plcafant; and nothing remarkable occurs except a modem large manfion, called High- 
cliff, built by the prelent lord Bute. The medley of archkefture is too profufe to be 
really handfomc, yet at iliis ciiftance it has a pleafing eifedt. The front to the fea is 
t'flcemed morebcauiirul, ami the i:.fide, though not often difplayed, is very elegant, and 
ornamented with a Angular fine colledlion of fea vievv.s, &c. 

l.ymingtonis a final! maritime town, fitiiatc on the river, oppofitc the ifland, and is 
principally indebted to its populous condition from becoming a bathing and watering 
place. The rides and objects worthy notice are fufficicntly variegated and alluring; but 
we had not an opportunity ■ f indulging in thefe phafures ; eager now' to crofs to the 
Ifle of Wight. About a ntile from this place, nearer the w ater, Mr. Gilpin enjoys his 
elegant retirement of Vicar’s-hill. 

.The weather was this morning particularly tempefluous, though without the leafl: ap¬ 
pearance of lain ; we waited wiih anxious expedtarion till noon, for the arrival of the 
packet from Yarmouth, but in vain; no fmall boat could be procured as a fafe and 
agreeable fubllitute, fo we changed our plan, and continued by land to Southampton. 
"We foon came upon that ground which under the opprellion and tyranny of William the 
Conqueror, had fuffered the inoff cruel tlevaflation.«, for he deflroyecl all the towns, 
villages, and churches; and turning out the poor inhabitants, made a forefl for wild 
beafis of 30 miles in circuit, called in that age the Yfene, now the New Fored ; this he 
did either to make a moreeafy accefs for his Normans in cafe of any infurreclions afier 
his conquefl, or to indulge hirnfelf in hunting, or to raife money by unjull means. For 
he, more nierciiul to bealls than niaukiiid, laid the mod fevere penalties on thofe 
who fliould tr.fpars on his game. But the divine vengeance feemed (trongly to mark 
his iin])ious prc.jecls; for Richard his fecond fon, was killed by a pedilential blaftin this 
fared ; William Rufus, his third fon, w'as cafually fliot with an arrow' by Walter Tyr- 
rcl; and hi.s grandfon Henry, by Rub 'rt, his elded foil, was, like Abfalom, caught by 
the hair in the boughs, and left hanging till he periflied. C 3 n the north fide of this 
fored, near ISlahvood caflle, flill grows the oak on which T) rr^'l’s arrow glanced when 
he (hot William Riifus, w hich w as ordered by Charles II to be inclofed with pails. 
The dory ol its putting forth buds on C.hrillmas-day, which wither again before mgin, 
may appear idle and iuperliitious to thofe who have not ocular demondration; the 
latter parr, indeed, I will not vouch for, but the former is unquedionably true, and 
I have fceii as extraordinary an cllecl upon the Gladonbury thorn ; the oak I have not 
fecn, but I ahi rontentad with the evidouce of a friend, vvlirife veracity is in my mind 
equal ta Itlf fight. This gi iitlcman w'as, a few years fince called upon to determine 
a wager, that a leaf fliould be produced on Chridmas-ilay, the fixe of a filbert; which 
he then gathi.rcd to the fatlsfaOiory determination of the bet. The Foreft is divided 
into nine walks, each of which has a keeper; ami has two rangers or bow-bearers, 
and a iord-w arden : which^flice, according to Loland, belonged by inheritapee to the 
,earN of Aruiuhl,; but is at prefciU enjoyed by the liuke of t'-loceder. 

We paffed through I.yndhurft, a I'maH town of one jirincipal ftreet, with a variety of 
fummer refi^kaiciis around it. 'riicduke of Glocoller has a pleafant leal here; and a 
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Iktle beyond the village on the left, wfi obferved the feat and pleafure grounds of the 
late frr Philip Jennings, bart** and now inhabited by his wido #. We proceeded through 
moft delightful avenues, formed by the umbrageous arms of noble fons of the Forell. 
When wc came upon thd open plain again, the contrail was moil feverely felt. That 
driving wind which had at Lymington prevented our paifage to the Ifle of Wight, now 
met us with sll its embattled hoil upon thefe plains; and it was with the utmofl diffi¬ 
culty we could gain ground, The volumes of dull which enveloped us on every fide, 
almoft obilruded our fight, and made us motionlefs. It was a confolation, however, to 
think we had not to contend with a more dangerous element. After thefe fevere drug¬ 
gies we were furrounded with protefling inclofuris, which foon led us through the ex- 
tenfive parilh of Eling, and round the head of Southampton river. Near Eling is 
Poulton’s, lately the favourite feat of the right hon. Hans Stanley, from whom it came 
to iVir. Wellbore Ellis, the prefent owncr^ who married his fifter. It formerly, belonged 
to a branch of the noble family of the Powletts, of this county. After making a confi- 
derable elbow amidft delightful feenery, rich with country manfions, &c. we arrive at 
this delightful town^ the feat of much pleafure, opulence, and commerce. The anti¬ 
quity of Southampton can be no longer qu^ftioned, from the various Roman coins, vef- 
tiges of old walls. Sic. that have been dug up around it; but various are the opinions 
of the origin of its name. Some deriving it from the Cdaufcntum of Antoninus, or 
from the ancient 'Prifanton; the former fignifyiug the Port F.ntum, and the latter the 
Bay of Anton. We may therefore with greater certainty fubferibe to Camden, who 
reds upon the unquedionable authority of Doomfday book, where the whole county is 
exprefsly called Hantfcyre, or Hantonfc're, from Hanton, or Hampton; a name of pure 
Saxon origin. Whatever was its ancient condition, fituation, or bounds, we arealTured 
that it diared in the common mil'eries of the nation during the Danidi wars, when old 
Hanton fell a prey to thofe dedrudive tyrants, A. D. 980. And in the time of William 
thcconqueror, it appears from the expreffion of his own book, “that the king had in that 
town only, 80 men or tenants in demefne.” Which, about 400 years ago, when king 
Edward III. and Philip of Valois, contended for the kingdom of France, was burnt by 
the French. Out of the adies w'hereof there fprang up a more conveniently fituated 
town, “ that which now remains (as Camden fays) between two rivers t; famous for 
the number and neatncls df its buildings, for the richnefs of inhabitants, and relort of 
merchants ; fortified with a douide ditch, drong walls, with feveral b.ittleincnts : and 
for a better defence to the harbour, there is a drong cadle built of fquare done, upon 
a high rail 'd mount, by Richard II.” This is now converted hito a plearure-houlb, 
whofe windows ;uid top joinniand mod dJigluiul views. 

Aiu'cdotes of great men and popular ll(5,riv.s are handed down from mind to mind, and 
even lilpeJ by tlie mouths of babes, till a confufion of times and places dedroys their 
characdcridic marks, and leaves nothing bvit an obl'cure fenfe or tnere found. ’’I’hat fa¬ 
mous one of Canute, King of England and Denmark, reproving a flattering courtier, 
who perfuaded hyn liiat all nature w'ould obey his royal will and plcalurc, comes under 
this defeription, and is no doubt well known to all mankind^ as the fined'Ieflbn to curb 

* His paternal flate was at Uiiddlellon, in Shropdiire} he took the namt of Clerkc and died about a 
year fince, and hh only fftn a few months after liim, S. P. upon which the title became extinct. 

f Itcliin and Tecs ; the former, on the ealt tide of the town, rifea from two fmall lakes near . 4 lresfotd, a 
market, town iituate in th£ eaft part of the county, and runs through WHichellcr; the lattcf rifes nearBa- 
ftngitoke ill the north borders of the county and palTes by Overton, famous for troutv-tbrough Whitchurch, 
and ca cliing another ilreain from Audover, runs through Stockhrltige, Rouifey, &c. .and enters the noble 
0 outhampton-waicr at Redbridge. » 
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tyranny and pride; from him that fitteth on a throne to him who ruleth in a cottage. 
But when we are told that this is the place, the beach whereon we now walk, that gave 
rife to the admirable leflbn and oratory ; its value is doubly enhanced, and we reflect 
upon it with the higheft pleafure. “ When he came (fays Henry of Huntingdon} to 
Ihorc, he commanded a chair to be fet for him and faid to the flowing tide: “ Thou 
art under my dominion, and the ground on which I fit is mine, nor did ever any difoboy 
my commands with impunity, therefore I command thee not to come upon my ground, 
nor to wet the deaths or the feet of me thy lord and mafter.’* But the rude waves pro- 
fently came up, and wet his royal feet; upon which he ftept back and faid; “ Let all 
the inhabitants of the world kiiow, that the power of monarchs is a vain and empty 
thing, and that no one deferves the name of king, but he whofe will, by an eternal law, 
the Heaven, Earth, and Sea obey.” Nor w'ould he ever after fuQ'er the crown to be 
put on his head, but caufed it to be placed on Chrift’s ftatue at Winchefter. The ftrong- 
cH circumllantial evidence of this ftory may be gathered from the ancient coins of Ca¬ 
nute, which were afterwai'ds ftamped with a mitre on his head, or fometimes a cap or 
triangular c«jvering. 

The prefent ftate of Southampton is fullas flourilhing as in Camden’s time, though 
not perhaps from the fame refources; its home trade and manufactures are at a low 
ebbi but its navigable merchandize is Hill very confiderable with Portugal, and the 
Ifland of Jerfey, Guemfey, &C. Its charming and healthful lituation, goodnefs of 
buildings, &c. have of late years, made it the refidenceof many genteel and refpedable 
families; and though fea-bathing and accommodations for that purpofe are not in fuch 
perfedion here as in many other places; yet the beauty of the furrounding country, 
the glorious appearance of the river- walhing its borders and communicating with the 
delightful Ifle of Wigiit, together with numerous other objeds of amufement and cu- 
riofity, make ample amends for ihofe deficiencies, and render it a public place of the 
firft ifafhion. High-ftreet is remarkably handfome, and well paved. The gate-way 
leading into it, is a fine piece of arclptedure and in high prefervation: after a difplay 
of genteel accommodations and other buildings, it winds in a pleafmg curve, and ter¬ 
minates at the quay. Nor is it inferior to other public places, in affembly rooms, plays, 
and other modes of diverfion. But to enter into the minutiae of them, or the furround¬ 
ing places of delight, would be foreign to the purpofe of a general tour. In the cata¬ 
logue of religious and charitable foundations, in the five parifties, into which Southamp¬ 
ton is at prefent divided, -Holyrood church, as it is moft attended, is worth mention¬ 
ing, particularly for its monument to the memory of Mifs Stanley, fifter to the late Hans 
Stanley, of Poulton’s, finiflied by the famous Ryfbrack, and hef death thereon reem-ded 
by the poet Thomfon, who alfo celebrates her lofs moft feelingly, in the Summer of his 
Seafons. St. Michael, All Saints, and the confolidated livings of St. Lawrence and St. 
John, are moftly old and inconfidcrable. But St. Mary’s having been deftroyed by fire, 
is re-built modem, and is in the gift of the biftiopof Winchefter, and valued at loool. 
per arm. The hofpital of God’s houfe is a very ancient eftablifhment, founded by one 
Roger,Hampton, according to a ch-arter in the Monafticon of Edward III. but without 
date. It confifts at prefent of a warden, four old men, and old women, who are al¬ 
lowed two (hillings a wee‘k. We will omit the reft as inconfidcrable, to give fome ac¬ 
count of the objefts worth notice in this vicinity. 

Nefteleye, Lettele, Netley, Edwarftow, or De loco SanSi EdwSrdi, juxa Southamp¬ 
ton, is ple^antly filuated, in the.parilh of Hound, on the eaftem bannks of the South¬ 
ampton river, about two miles below that town. According to Godwin and Leland, it 
was founded by Petro de Rupibus, who die^ 1253 : but Dugdalc and Tanner attribute 
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kto Heiu^HL} “ who,” lays the latter, « A. 0 . ia39» founded an abbey for Cifter- 
tian monks from Beauiieu, and commended it to St Mary and St. Edward. About 
the time of the diflblution, here was an abbot and twelve monks; whofe poffeffions 
were then valued, according to Dugdale, at i ool. i as. 8d. but according to Speed, 
at r 50I. as. pd. The eftate was granted by Henry VIII., to Sir William Paulet.” 
About the middle of the i6th century, it was the feat of the earl of Hertford: and af¬ 
terwards was fitted up and inhabited by an earl of Huntingdon, who, as tradition fays, 
converted part of the chapel into a kitchen and other offices j Hill referving the eaft 
end for facred ufes. In the year 1700 it came into the poflfcflion of fir Berkeley Lucy, 
who fold the materials of the chapel to one I'aylor, a carpenter, of Southampton, who 
took off the roof, which till that time was entire. It afterwards belonged to Henry 
Cliff, efq.who fold it to Mr. Dummer, in whofe family it remains. The view of part 
of the chapel, (which was built in the form of a crofs) taken, in 1761, by Mr. Grofe, 
to whoni 1 am indebted for this account, annexed to his work, Ihews it was an elegant 
building, though now greatly defaced. There are likewife (he fays) remains of the re- 
fefrory and kitchen: the whole is fo overgrown with ivy, and intcrlperfed with trees, as 
to form a Icene, inlpiring the moft pleafnag melancholy. 

Having thus given its hidory and condition, let me now add that inimitable deferip- 
tion of Mr. Gray, in his letter to Mr. Nichols, (p. 380.) 

Southamptm, Nov. i8, 1764. 

“ The climate is remarkably mild, even in Odober and November j no fnow has 
been feen to lie there for thefe thirty years paft, the myrtles grow in the ground againll 
the houfes, and Guemfey lilies bloom in every, window: the town clean and well built, 
furrounded by its old flone walls, with their tow<;rs-and gate-ways, ftands at the point 
of a peninfula, and opens full fouth to an arm of the fea, which, having formed two 
beautiful bays on each hand of it, ftretches away in dired view, till it joins the Britifh 
channel; it is ikirted on either fide with gently rifing grounds, cloalhed with thick 
wood, and diredly crofs its mouth rife the high lands of the Ifle of Wight, at diftance, 
but difiindly feen. In the bofom of the woods (concealed from prophane eyes) lie 
hid the ruins of Nctiley Abbey; there may be ricboi* and gi*cater houfes of religiorr, 
but the abbot is content witfr his fituation. See there, at the top of that hanging mea¬ 
dow, under the fhadow of ibofe old trees, that bend into an half circle about it, he is 
walking flowly (good man) and bidding Ids beads for the fouls of his benefadors, in¬ 
terred in that venerable pile, that lies beneath him. Bej’^ond it (the meadow flill de- 
feending) nods a thicket of oaks, that rnafk the building, and have excluded a view too 
garilh and luxuriant for an holy eye; only on either hand they leave ai\ opening for the 
blue glittering fea. Did you not obferv'e how as that white fail fiiot by and was loft, he 
turned and croffed himfelf to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown that diftinc- 
tion in his way ? I Ihould tell you, tlie ferry man, who rowed me, a lufty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the W'orld pafs a night at the abbey (there were fuch 
things feen in h) though there was a power of money hid there.” 

"V^at befel the two unfortunate contradors of the name of Taylor, in plundering 
this abbey of its materials, thofe who are fond of dreams, apparitions, and fecond fights, 
will find an extraordinary account of, in Browne Willis’s Mitred Abbies*. 

As modern objeds of fight, Bellevue and Bevis Mount, fnuate clofe adjacent on the 
road jfo Winchefter, merit the firll attention; the former wJis built bv Mr. Nathaniel St. 
Andr^, now the property of Mr. Chambers, a mindr# and inhabited by Admiral King. 
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The latter was the feat and favourite refidence, during the latter part of his life, of the 
late general fir John Mordaunt, K. B. fo beloved for his vivacity and hofpitality. I 
think I have heard, it had been before the habitatbn, in his old age, of his uncle, the 
famous general Charles, earl of Peterborough*, the friend of Pope and Swift, with 
whofe charadter and whofe letters, in the well-known correfpondence of thofc great 
geniuses, we are fo delighted. Upon the death of fir John, it came to his coufin, the 
prefent earl of Peterborough, who fold it to Mr. Sotheby. On the right of Itchin is 
South Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Plans Sloane, who is next in fuccefiion after the pre¬ 
fent poffeffor, to the eftates of Mr. Hans Stanley, of Poultons. About two milos fur¬ 
ther is North Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Fleming, memK r for Souihampion, whttCo fa¬ 
mily have poffeflbditmany years. Near this place is a very curio-ts inanufadlory of blocks 
for pullies, ufed in ihips, &c. Thefe, which oeiore were t)- K' inadi' by hand, ..rc here 
entirely formed by machinery, in a nianner no whore cife knnv n or pra>;H<‘cd. 

Thus far having noticed the chief beauiics round Sou'hatnpicn, lotus now pro¬ 
ceed to fcenesftill more beautiful, ifpoflible, and as nothing is lovel/, nothing engaging, 
in the abfence of nature’s painting orb, we had no caufc to complain on that account. 
The morning was ail glorious, and the ileady gale aufpicious, when we took early paf- 
fage in one of thofe excellent vehicles, called the mail packet, to the Ifle of Wight. 
Thofe who are fond of water excurfions, cannot f?M to be greatly pleafed with this, where 
the river and the land continually confpirc to delight us with a divcrfity of profpedts. As 
we failed along, the water was, in fome places, aimoil covered w'ith w'iid fowl, in others 
ftrewed with the bufy groups of filhing boats. About eight raile*s down we were pleal'cd 
with the view of Cadlands, the elegant lc;u of Mr. Drummond, charmingly peeping 
from amidft the graceful foliage of t». ■ Ncw-forefl. 

A little lower, on the oppofite ihore. on our left, Hands Hook, the large but fingu- 
larly built houfe of governor Hornfoy ; after h. .ing been twice burnt, it was finilhed 
about three years fmee, according to the fame plan as the Governor’s at Madras. '1 he 
noble yatch belonging to this gentleman we alfo faw, which is eftcemed the fined on the 
feas; but he had the misfortune to have all its men prefl’cd in the laft war. Below this 
to the right, on a narrow ne ck of land, which ftretches out confiderably into tlie river, 
fiands a pretty ftrong fort, called Cal (hot Caflle ; this was built by Henry VIII. to fe- 
cure the entrance of the river. Gnat additions have been fince made, and a garrifoti 
is conflantly kept, under the command of a governor, who has in it fomc excellent 
apartments, and from the privileges in the New-foielt, enjoys a very liberal income. 
Adjacent to this the honourable Temple Luttrel has crtcicd a lofty tower, which is 
called bis folly ; but notwilhdanding its fiintallical fhape, 1 am tt)ld the infide is admir¬ 
able, and the outfide is furrounded with Tunkifli tents very curious, into which you 
enter by fubterraneous paflTages; the expence of thi^ fingular place was very great. 
We now rulhed forward in.o that j>iearant circular ocean which furrounds the ifland. 
The gale was briik, and the wavi"', to the ideas of landfmen, appeared rolling high ; 
but divefted of fear no motion is more Idighdul. A.ftcran agreeable Xail of about iC 
miles, iaabout two hours, at the t'mall expence of ftxnencc, we arrived at Well 
Cowes, a confakrablc harbour and a place cF trade; fituate at the mouth of Newport 
river, to guard which is another caltle and garrifon, built hj Henry,VIII. and oppofite 
to this was another at Eaft Cowes, but now demolilV'd. A tranllation from Leland, 
:^eaks of them thus: * 

, The two hiig^c Cowes that bellow on the fhore, 

, Shake ea^l and well, with their tremendous roar, 

• Hedicd.at LiAtoa Oilober ay, 1735, aged" 77, and was great-grandfather of the prefent Earl." 
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Thfy goard fair Newport, and the lofty 5 fle» 

From fierce invaden, and tlutir cruel Ipoil.” 

After breakfaft we proceeded to Newport, which ftands almoft in the centre of the 
ifland: the road is a gradual afcent *, riic river winding near it to the left, affords a 
pbafing view, and the country, moftly arable, looks fertile. About a mile from New¬ 
port we pafs a large hotife of iiiduftry, erefted for the maintenance and employment 
of the poor ill general, which is capable of containing 700 perfons. The garden that 
furroiinds it, is divided into numerous little allotments, which befpeak comfort to thofe 
indui.ri lit; owners, who by their little manufactures there eftabliflicd, cafe the Commu- 
uiiv of a coiifideralde burden. 

iieforo we "iroccc ,a i 11; raid bnnoijcneral remarks of this ifland, and a fhort Iketch 
of its hidor' Hv if Ib nv ns '*■ was ailed Vcwta, by the Britons Guith, and the 
friaxoi'.s Wile;, mnn wiv.aiee we dc’- v.' i prefent name. Vu'pafian fubjefted thisifle to 
‘lie it iPiifi cnij ro 'ii'- reign of Cl-adius. Cerdicus, the founder of the Weft Sax- 
<1; , was alio die ft .:! that brought it undm fubjecron to that nation. With them it con- 
tinaed nil adout 650, when it underwent fevcral other changes. About the year 1070^ 
^\'iIliam Fitz-Ofh .rnc then marfhal of England and earl of Hereford, conquered this 
ifland, and became firfl lor' of it. It was loon after his death feized into the king’s 
hands, but it continued not long in tiie crown, for King Henry I. gave it to Richard de 
Rivers, Earl of Devon, ” ho was fucceeded by his I'on Baldwin, and here it continued 
ihrougli feveral generations, till Baldwin 5th, dying w'ithout iffue, his fifter Ifabel be¬ 
came liis heir, who being married to William do Fortibus carl of Albemarle, was 
lady of this ifland. Her three fons dying m her life-time, ftic was prevailed upon (or as 
M r. Camden fays, condrained by much difficulty) to fell this manor and that of Chrift 
Church, to King Edward 1 . for 6000 marks, paid by the king’s receivers, 1261; after 
this ifland had been in the family o. Rivers 170 years. This ifland has feveral times 
fiiffercd by the invafions of th ; French, particularly in the ift of Richard II. when they 
landed Auguft 2», burnt fevcral towns, and laid fiegc to Carefbrook caftle, but the 
defence of fir Hugh Tyrell, then governor, made them contented to return with a 
compromife from the iflanders of 1000 marks. Again, in the years 1403, 1545, &c. 
they made other bold attempts to conquer this ifland, but W'ithout fuccefs. Thus 
having continued near 200 years in the crown, it was at length advanced to the title of 
a kingdom, about 1445, Hc'.ry VI. who having created Henry Beauchamp,'firft 
premier earl of England, then duke of Warwick, laftfy crowned him King of this 
ifland with his own hjmas. But this did not lon'T continue, for he dying without male 
iflue, it again returned to the crown, in which it rt^ed 44 years, till Edw'ard IV. who 
fucceeded Henry, made his i.iiher-in-'iw, Richard Wooclviilc, lord of Wight. After 
this, hiftory is almoft filent till king Charles I. irfonneu of the cruel defigns of the 
jiarlianieiil armv, ir le his efc:q.e from Hampum-court, ar.d retired to the Ifle of 
Wight under ll.v ca’-t of Colonel Hamiuond, onn ^vvemor of Carefbrook Caftle, who 
conducted his'nug. ity to .u.it r. jvc, Novenilxx- 14, 1647, 10 remain there till further 
orders. Hie fequei o. hi: aiii'i.Kj.py fate is too black and too well known to need any 
further delcrinti'^n, o 

Having thus far given it- uutory, let us now fpeak more minutely of its nature. 
Its form is aimoft.oval} rnt-.Tiuri igfrorn eaft to weft 23 iqilcs, and from north to fouth 
13 ; it contains about 100,000 acres of very fertile arable land, tyid much pafture for 
flietp; and its inhabitants are computed to be about 20,000, Ths*air is efteemed 
very lalubrioiis, and on the fouth fide particularly foft and agreeable. The river 
Mcdc, running Irom north to fouth, divides it into two hundreds, called ^aftand Weft- 
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Medine, which contains 30 parifhes or upwards. The pnncipal of thefe is Newport, 
which we now vifited j its ftreets are fquare, nearly paved, and houfes well built; it 
is governed by a tnayor, aldermen, &c. and fends members to parliament:. From 
hence we walked to infpett the noble ruins of Careibrook caftle; the fun Ihone delight¬ 
fully, a^jd the climate was fcnfibly different from that we had felt in the morning; the 
fcenery around was very agreeable; but in this part thei-e is a want of wood; the foil 
abounds with chalk.. We inlptcicd the caftle, and were much gratified. This* caflle 
is lituated on an eminence about a mile fouth of the taw'n -of Newport, and overlooks 
the village of Careibrook. Here was, it is faid, a caftle or f' >rt, built by the Britons, 
and repaired by the Romans, when this iiland was fubdusd by Vefpafian, A. D. 45, 
in the reign of the emperor Claudiu.s. This was afterwards rebuilt by Wigktgar, the 
Sa.von, w'ho, according to Stowe, was king of the ifland about 519; he called it Wight 
Garifbourg; of w'hich Carefbrook is fuppofed to be a corrupted contraction. This 
building again falling to decay, either through length of time, or fome other means, 
was a fecond time re-edified in the reign of Henry I. by Rieliard de Rivers, earl of 
l^evon ; and Camden fays it was once more magnificently re-buift by the Governor of 
the ifland. Some great repairs were done hei% by Queen Elizabeth. In a fhield over 
the outer gate, there is the date 159-, (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with ivy, 
as to be rendered illegible) beneath this are the initials E. R. and under them the figures 
40. Perhaps flie built this gate, as the outer-works have a more modem appearance 
than the other parts of this edifice. The walls of the ancient part of the caftle enclofe 
a fpace whofe area is about an acre and half; its fhape that of a right-angled parallelo¬ 
gram, with the angles rounded off; the greateft length is from call to weft. The en¬ 
trance is on the weft fide over a bridge, on a curtain, between two baftions; then 
through a fmall gate, over w’hich is the infeription before cited ; from this, by a paffage, 
having on each fide an embattled wall, and under a very handfome machicolated gate 
flanked with two round towers. The old door is ftill remaining; it is formed of flrong 
latticework, having at each crofling, a piece of iron kept down by a large nail. On the 
right is a fmall chapel with a burial ground, walled in; over the door is carved G. II. 
1738; and on the eaft end is a ftone tablet, fhewing that it was repaired during the 
government of lord Lymington: at prefent there is no lervice in it. It is faid that there 
is a farm in the ifland, the tythes of which, amounting to 12I. per annum, belong to 
this chapel; the caftle itfeli conftituting the parifh of St. Nicholas. Further on, on the 
north fide, are feveral ruins'of low buildings, faid to be thofe where Charles I. was con¬ 
fined ; and in one of them is fhewn the window through which he attcnipted his efcape. 
Beyond thefe are the barracks and governor’s houfe, called the''Kccp-houi'e; in which 
are many handfome rooms. On tine north-eaft angle, on a mount raifed confiderably 
above the other buildings, ftands the Keep : it is an irregular polygon ; the way to it 
is by an afeent of 72 Iteps, and in it are three more. From this place there is,a moft 
extenfive profpcti; the fea being vifible to the north, ealt, and Ibuth, but hid on the 
weft by a hill. Here was formerly a well, faid to be 300 feet deep..; but it is now 
filled up with rubbifh. In fhe fouth-eaft angle ftand the remjSns of another tower; 
called Moontjoy’s tower its walls are, in fome places, (8 feet'thick. Thefe towers 
have the appearance of much greater antiquity, than the other buildings of the cafte. 
The old caftle is included within a more modern fortification; probably built by Queen 
Elizabeth; it is an irregular*pentagon, faced with ftone, and defended by five baftions, 
on the oufide of which runs a deep ditch: the north curtain, perliaps oii account of its 
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leri^i Iiaisa break in the miiMic, to make; a fiank. Several gons are mounted on this 
work, hear a mile and half in drcwnference. 

We how returned to Newport, ands from thence proceeded towards the eaftern fide 
of the ifland» The roads, confideriflig there are no turn|Mkes, are moftly good, being 
formed at the expeideof every houfehol 'er paying two fliillings annually, or findi^ two 
days labour; and all people of proper.y in proportion. Afcendmg gradu:ili\'*'a tout 
two miles from Newport, we had a charming view down the meandring river; the 
face of the country began to wear a more rich afpeft, as we were furrounded with fine 
woods. , On our right we leave Alh Down, on the higheft part of which is a pyramid 
of fiorie, twenty feet high, eroded by the crown, as a mark for fhips coming into Sr. 
Helen’^ or Spithead. We now palled through a beautiful bower of oaks and trees of 
various Jorf^, call; d Firellone coppice, whieh abound with all kinds of game, befides 
being of high ornament to this fituation. After this we arrived at Ride ^uay, without 
much further observation, having only in this oxcurfion taken a tranfient glance, rather 
than a furvey of this Iweet ifiand ; but I'ufficient however to convince us both of its 
natural and improved exct llence- The wind was rather too oppofite to permit our 
paffage diredly to Portfmoutb, which was^the next object of our purfuit, fo we landed, 
after a rough fail, at Stoke Bay, w’alking from thertcc to tJofport, much atmifed with 
the vaft buildings on our right, ior the charitable fupport and accommodHtion of fick 
or wounded feamen and marines belonging to the royal navy. Tliis noble royal h«f- 
pital is fituated at the wed entrance into the harbour, on a dry gravelly foil, within 400 
yards of tlie water, and furrounded with an airing ground near a mile in circumference, 
inclofed with a wail i -i feet high. On a pediment in the front are various ornament 
fculprured in Portland done ; tlie mod applicable and worth mentioning, is Navigation 
leading one hand on a (hip’s rudder, and pouring balm with the other, from a viol, on a 
wounded lailor. Over .the centre is a large hall, 100 feet long, and 50 broad, where 
the recovering patients dine. The wards are all uniform, 60 feet long, and ao broad, 
and each have apartments adjoining for nurfes, with every convenience of water, &;c. 
that conduces to cleaniinefs and health. This elegant building was begun in 1746, at 
the earned recommendation of Lord Sandwich, and finifhed in 1762. As we enter 
Gofports which is a bufy and confiderable place, the fortifications and king's brewery 
are objcdls moft driking. At the end of thtfe ftreets, we crofs the palTage in a wherry, 
to another handieme dreet called the Point, which leads to a draw-bridge and gate 
into Portfmouth town; where we now retired to an excelleiH inn, the George, and re¬ 
mained there during thefe inquiries. 

Poi tfmouth is lituatiAl in the Ifland of Portfea, ead of that noble harbour, which 
at high water fpfeads the redundancy «of the fea ffveral miles to Porchedor, for¬ 
merly Port Peris, where tradition fays, Vefpafian, (jril arrived': here forming feveral 
little illt^. Pewit, Horfey, &c. it encompalleth about 24 miles of this flat country, 
named the lllaud <'f t ortfea, by a narrow creek at the northern extremity uniting 
with a large exptvde, again called Langdon haven. The ancient caflle of Portcheder 
is dill remaining at the head of the harbour ; from whenqe, as the fea retiring from 
this fhore, made it lefs commodious, our ancedors removed to the entrance or mouth 
of the harbour; frpm whence called .Portfmouth. Though’ Camden fpeaks in the 
higheft terms of this place, (particularly of the walls, forts, &c. made by King Edward 
IV, and.Henry VIL) Which (he fays) “within our memory, ()ueen Elizabeth, at a 
great expence has faiecured by new works, that noth^ing feems now wanting to make 
it a moft complete fortification.’* Yet what a wonderfulcbange is here wrought fince 
his time, both as to the extent, ftrength, and magnificence of the land fortifications, as 
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-well as thofe nobler bulwarks, the royal navy, and other reqiufites, and ornaments be¬ 
longing to marine affairs. The genius of England was too unbounded ever to reft below 
the higheft attainment of human perfe£lion; ever foaring above the reft of the world in 
the bufinels of commerce, or the arts of war: and through the vaft growth of naval 
aftion, this is become the principal chamber for tliefe royal ttores in this ourfuperior 
kingdom. And though every port has had its proportionable encreafe, yet what a dif- 
parity may we obferve in comparing the different dates of the royal navy, in Camden’s 
time ; that of his learned editor ; and at this day. Hor is the difparity of thefe circiim- 
ftances more ftriking, than in the appearance of the townitfelf, which, from the fimplc- 
account of our fine old author, who fays, “ It has a ch urch of good ancient work, and 
an hofpital (which they call God’s houfe) founded by Peter de Rupibus, biflibp of Win- 
chefier,” is now, from the great iaereale of bufmefs and confluence of people, fwelled 
into the fize and magnificence of a modem city ; lb that the walls, not able to contaiii 
a further enlargement, have difeharged the great furplus into two noble fuburbs to the 
•weft and north, named the Point, and the Common, fo called from its healthy fituation ; 
both of which are large, populous, and handibme ; but the latter, from its iintnoderaie 
iiicreafe, foon promifes to out-do both in fize and beauty the great town itfelf; this too 
on. reafonable grounds, being free from the laws of garrifon, town and corporation 
duties, Ac. So that the idea of Camden is now totally fubverted, or eclipfed, when* he 
fays, *'■ Portfmoulh is populous in time of war, but not fo in time of peace ; and feems 
more inclined to the runs of Mars and Neptune, titan of Mercury.” Surely it may now 
be faid, that the common bufmefs of this place creates more life and action, under the 
foft olive branch of peace, than was then feen beneath the boiftrous banner, and the 
roufmg clarion of war. 

Having thus far premifed in a general account, we will now proceed to deferibe par¬ 
ticulars, in the order which we faw them. Odlober 11, fair and pieafant, we walked 
io the Common, where we firll infpe£ked the gun-yard, a place of great curiofity and 
entertainment. The different fizedguns, fhot, and other implements of war, are here piled 
up in the moll neat and exact order imaginable. We faw likewife nine of the guns that 
Avere recovered from the Royal George. From hence we continued along this new 
part of the town, which foon led us to the Dock-yard, where, by fending a proper re- 
queft to the Commiffioners, and inferting our names and places or abode, &c. in a book, 
according to the ufual and ncccffary tbrm, wc were civilly attended round this immenfe 
and important place, whieh is like another town within its walls, confifting of innumer¬ 
able ftore-houfes ; large rows of handfome dwellings for the principal officers; particu¬ 
larly a fpaciousand elegant one for the Cominiflioner; a nobl<? academy for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, intended for the liuvy, and a Heat modern chapel, in which is hung the 
bell that belonged to the Royal George. But the principal objefts w'orth the notice 
of a traveller are the rope-hcule and the anchor-forge. The former confills of three 
rooms, one over the other, 870 feet long. In the upper ones they w'cre with great quick- 
nefs and ingenuity fpinning tile hemp and preparing the threads; while below they 
were uniting the different yaris imo one immenfe whole, called a cable, which proccls is 
fo v.ery'difficult and laborious as to require the eftbits of near 100 men to complete it. 
The pcrl'pcAive feen from one end of this room, while they are wocking at the other, is 
very ilrikang and curious. While we were thus filled with admiration and aftonUbment 
at this immenfe pile and ite operations, we were equally furprifed to reflect on the vil¬ 
lainy of Jack the l‘-ainter, who /tow hangs in ch-ains on the Gofport fide of the harbour, 
for having in *777, moft daringly lot fire to it; but providentially his deep laid fcheme 
was in a great rtcafure fruftrated, by i.s breaking out prematurely in the day inllead of 
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the nijfht^ and the wind driving towards the water, which prevented a (itniiar havock 
what this yard fuffered, July 3, lytjo; when, as it was believed by lightening, which 
was that day terrible, many warehoufes were confumed, with the lofs of j 050 tons of 
hemp, 500 of cordage, and 700 fails, befides many hundred barrels of tar, oil, &c. We 
next obferved the feveral large (hips under repair in the docks, and the numbers that 
now lay in the harbour, which from hence was a glorious fight. Our guide particularly 
pointed out to us the Royal William, as being the oldeft now in the navy, and of mo!t 
excellent conftrudtion, firong enough at prefent for any common fervicej which vali¬ 
dity mufl be owing to the method then in ule offeafoning their planks by fire, a practice 
in thefe days efieeined too wafleful for the fcarcity of timber, and inftead of which the 
art of boiling, not half fo durable, is fubllitutcd. 

Having fo far fatisfied our curiofity, and feen the fuperior excellence of this place' 
over Piymouth, except in wet and dry docks, which, the different nature of theftratuni 
in which they are formed, will not allow; we now proceeded to walk round the for¬ 
tifications, garrifons, &c. that fo wonderfully adorn and ftrengthcn this town. The vafl 
additions within thefe few years under the clireftion of the duke of Richmond, are very 
Ifrong and beautiful; but whether or not they are likely to anfwer the enormous ex¬ 
pence of Government, is not our bufincis to determine; nor do I wifh ever to fee them 
greatly put to the trial. Various are the opinions and conjeftures on this fubjeiSi; but 
the flrongcft objedfion feems to be that, of having placed thofe on the north fide too 
near the town, fo that the enemy, if landed, might approach near enough to throw 
their deftruftive (hells, &c. over, on the town and docks. 

After dinner \vc went aboard the Barfleur lying in the harbour, which afforded us 
much amufement and inftrudfion, befides the pleafure of calling to mind that glorious 
action on the 12th of April, when amongfl the reft of our captures from the French, 
file received the vanquifhed colours of the Ville-de-Paris, under the command of lord 
Rodney, and her immediate excellent admiral fir Samuel Hood. She is an excellent 
ftiip of 90 guns, and three decks, the handforaeft and moft complete man of war here 
in commiflion. The fight was truly novel and pleafing, particularly in the lower deck, 
amidft a crowd of 3 or 400 men, women, and children enlivening the feene with their 
various culinary, and other occupations, and amufements. The cleaning out the large 
foup coppers was very entertaining; for this purpofe two men were naked in the infide, 
ferubbing away with great labor, in a fituation neceflarily very hot from the clofe ad¬ 
jacent fire. The cock-pit underneath this belongs to the midfhipmen, and a moft terri¬ 
ble birth it is, entirely below the furface of the water, and fecluded from every ray of 
light, or breath of air, favc what the faint candles and fraall orifice of a low door will 
admit. This furefy in hot climates muft' be intolerable, and one would wonder how 
even fecond nature can reconcile it. Well may thefe inferior officers be fighing and 
hoping for an adivewar, that may either provide them with a glorious death, or reward 
tlieir courage and endeavours with a fuperior ftauon. The admiral’s cabin is in the mid- 
<lle deck, made ii\ every refpeft handfome and agreeable ; befides the comfort of being 
lef’s liable to noife and motion than above or below. In the upper deck are the mefs- 
room and births for the lieutenants?, &c. and a fhew-room, in which is difplayed a neat 
armory, in miriaturp; this is under the care and management of the firft lieutenant, 
who has his birth here. The guns which (land in the port holes of each deck have 
been lately improved with fir Charles Douglas’s invention of a lock to fire them with, 
inftead of the old method of a match ; by whkh means the man Vho performs 'his 
part in an atlion is lefs liable to the danger of the gaa’s recoiling, or the ball of an e: cmy 
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through the port-hole; as the fwivel ufed to the trigget* admits his fUndirtg on one fide 
to draw it. I’he view from the quarter deck was enchanting j furrounded with innu¬ 
merable ohjeds of a fimihur kind j 50 fail of the line from 74 guns to lop, befide® 
every polfible Variety of inferior (izes; fuch a colletbion as no one part of the whole 
world can fhew befidcs. While to the fouth, half way acrofs to the Ifle of Wight, 
“Spithead difplayed other vaft fhips nobly to our delighted eye, near which we could 
plainly diftinguifh the three marts of the unfortunate Royal George rifmg feveral feet 
.above the water, the body being buried below. 

In our return to fliore we rowed down the harbour to infpcfta new veffel, called the 
Owrcs Light-houfe, juft arrived from London. This is upon a new conftruflion, a 
floating light; a floop to carry 20 men ; from the centre riles a ftrong maft with an 
immenfe globular frame of glafs on the top, which contains many lamps fimilarto the 
light-houfe on Eddyftone rock, and thole on the weft end of Portland Ifland. This cu¬ 
rious vehicle is going immediately to be ftationed at the Owres, a dangerous heap of 
rocks a few leagues north eaft of Portfmouth, the terror of mariners, and which our 
boatman complained “ had made his heart ach many a time.” 

The evening was calm and clear, and Cynthia’s lilver lamp hung fplendid in the 
Iky. We ftrolled upon the beach, and while the thoufanJ pennants hung glimmering 
in the air, the martial mufic from the fhips fwelled on our enraptured ear, till the hour 
of eight wajs flgnalizcd by the great gun of Edgar, then in command ; which was 
echoed by leffer firings far and near, 'fhe effect was to us quite new and delightful, 
and is regularly praclifed fix months in the year precifcly at this hour, and the other fix 
at nine o’clock; alfo at fun-rife each mornuig. 

We left Portfmourh early the next moniing, and found great comforts in a poft 
chaife, it being intenfely cold. We proceeded at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 
and palled by the barracks, and over Port bridge, having Portchefter caftle on our left. 
Here we quitted this tide-girt ifland, and afeending Portfdown.hill, had a glorious re- 
trorpefl: of Portfmouth, the well-ftored harbour, Gofport, and the Ifle of Wight, rifmg 
very diftinfUy acrcl's the lea. As we defeended from this fummit, the change of coun¬ 
try was very ftrikiug ; from open hills of chalk, to thick inclofures of woods and paf- 
tures. Leave on our lelt bouthwick, famous for the marriage of King Henry VI., with 
Margaret of Anjou. It was from the reign of Elizabeth the feat of the Norton’s, the 
lait of whom dying in J732, left by an extraordinary' w'ill, his real eftate of 6000I. a 
year, and a perional one'eomputed at 6o,oool. to the poor, hungry, thirfty, naked, 
and flrangers, lick aiul"Vi'ounded, and prifoner.«, to the end ^f the world, appointing 
parliament his executors, and in ^.afe of their refufal the bifhops; leaving all bis pictures 
and other moveable.s to the king. This wilPcarried with it fuch evident marks of infa- 
nity, that it was foon after fet afide. Upon this a6l it came to the Whiteheads of Nor¬ 
man court in this county, and from them to the Thiftleihwaites, and is now polTcfied by 
a defeendant, the prcP.nt member for the county. 

We now pafled the village of Purbeck, and faw on our right PurHbek houfe belong¬ 
ing to.a Mr. Taylor, a nitnor. From hence we approach the foreft of Bear, a large 
trijfel of woodland. Pais through the village of Hamden, beyond which the country 
country changes to extenfive downs, the road winding through a deep vale, furrounded 
with n bio hills of verdure^ heaped in various forms; while the fleepy Hocks, thatftrayed 
along their fidcs^ with each a fhepherd, with his crook and dog, made the feene truly 
Arcadian. “The next fummit Opens a rich vale of inclofures, arable and pafture, very 
iiiuilar to the Chiltsrn country in Bucks. Defcending now towards Petersfield we pafs 
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ofl our left Mapledurham, an ancient houfe and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon the 
hiftorian, (whofe father was M. P. for Petersfield) now let for the purpofc of a board¬ 
ing fchdol. 

Petersfield is a borough and market town, remarkable for nothing but its gcaiial fitua- 
tion, in a rich amphitheatre, furrounded by bold waving hills. Here we left the great 
London road, and turning to the left towards Alton, afcended an immenfe hill, called 
Stoner, cloathed with much wood and full of chalk, very little inferior in length and 
fteepnefs to the famous chalk hill in Bedfordfliire. The fummit affords a profpedf of 
the fcene below, and all the fine fwells to the fouth and weft, and an extenfive view into 
Sulfex. This part of the county is very fuperior to the reft, and fcarcely inferior to the 
beauties of Devonfhire and Dorfetfhire. Palling from hence over a large open tra£t, we 
leave the village of Selborn on our right, where refidcs the Rev. Gilbert White, who 
has lately publiflicd a very delightful Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of that place. We 
now came into the Gofport road, amidft inclofures of arable and pafturc, and palling 
by Chawton, the feat of Mr. Knight, foon arrive at Ajton. 

Alton is a fmall market town, fituate on the rivulet Wey, in its courfe to Farnham, 
Guilford, and other parts of Surrey, where accumulating into a confiderable river it dif- 
charges itfclf into the Thames at Weybridge. Here is a manufacture of corded Huffs, 
ferge de nims, &c. and around the town are excellent hop grounds, whofe crops were 
now juft gathered in. In the evening which was charming we proceeded on the Farn¬ 
ham road, through the village of Bentley, amidft a profulion of cultivation inclofcd with 
the fineft quick-hedges I ever faw, fome near twelve feet high and beautifully formed. 
On the left is Froyle place the feat of lir Thomas Miller, bart. an ancient-loolung houfe 
newly repaired and the grounds much improved. On the right, amidft an abundance 
of foliage, called Holt Forell, is Holt I.odge, the feat of lord Stawell. The houfe is 
very moderate, and only a leafe-hold under the Crown. 

In this county wo continued fome weeks, amongft friends, whofe focial fympathy and 
liberal accommodations, enlivened the feenes we vifited, and otherwife forwarded our 
purluits. I lliall therefore proceed to deferibe this part of the country in the molt con¬ 
venient order, without regard to dates or feafons. 

We firft vifited Ewlhot, the feat of Henry Maxwell, efq. which is the manor houfe 
of a confiderable hamlet, of the very large parilh of Crundal. Here has been very an¬ 
ciently a feat, which is fuppofed to have been from early times the refidence of the Gif¬ 
fords, one of whom was Iheriff of this county, 11 Hen. VI.' and another 20 Elizabeth. 
By fome notices in the parilh regiftcr, it appears that there was a park belonging to it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the boundaries of .,whicii are now to be tracwl, or 
remembered by fome of the old inhabitants of the parilh. Its domains, and the dillant 
feenery furrounding if, are peculiarly adapted to the recreations of retirement. I’he 
foft gradations of variegated wood in the front view, with the Gothic arch in Dogmers. 
field park, “ bofomed high in tufted trees,” are very beautiful. I’he efi'etl: of autumn 
on this fcene du^-ing a feafon of the. lovelielt fun-fliine imaginable, often reminded me 
of the following exquifite lines by Thomfon ; * 

Thofe v!i jj;in leaves, of piireft vivid green, 

Wliich charm’d ere yet they trembled ou the trees, 

ISow clicer the fubcr Iniidfcape in decay : • 

The lime lirlt failing;; and the golden birch. 

With bark of tllvcr hue ; the mofs grown oak, 

Tenacious of its leaves of ruffet brown ; 

Til’ ctifanguin’d dogwood niida thoui'and tints 
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Which Flora, dreffed in all her pride of bloom. 

Could fcarely equal, decorate the groves.’^ 

Our next excurfion was to Famham, a neat market town, on the edge of Surrey; 
it confifls of one broad ftreet, famous once for a large corn-market, but now for the 
vaft produce of the fineft hops in England, whofe quality is greatly heightened by the 
care and art ufed in drying and bagging. In this place it was, that about the year 
893, King Alfred defeated the Danes; and afterwards, when King Stephen had 
granted leave to build caflles, Henry of Blois, his brother, bifhop of Winchefter, 
ereded a ftrong caftle upon the fide of the hill near the town, which Henry III. de- 
molilhed; afterwards it was rebuilt by the bilhop of the diocefe, and is now enjoyed 
by the hon. Brownlow North, whofe great improvements ITnce his promotion to this 
fee, we had now the opportunity of infpefting. The entrance is very magnificent, 
and the tower lofty and perfeft. In the infide is a difplay of feveral excellent rooms ; 
the. hall is fpacious and handfome, and furrounded with large galleries; it has been 
newly ornamented, and only wants now a marble floor to make it quite noble. The 
dining room is notliing remarkable, but the drawing room is admirable; about 48 
by 30, and juft fmiflied in the moll elegant ftylc. d'lic chapel is very neat and fuit- 
able. From the library the profpecl; over the town, the furrounding hop-grounds, 
and the two large hills called Crooklbury and Hinde-head, is very pleafmg. Hindc- 
head is fituate on the borders of Suffex, and commands a view' of nine counties. We 
now afeended the moft ancient part of this building called Jay’s tower; on the top of 
which is a complete garden, rich in itfclfand in the view it commands, particularly 
ten acres of pleafure ground and park, in which is a moft noble avenue of elms, and 
on the left a fuperb green-houfe, full of very rare and coftly plants, all lately inclol'ed 
with foreft trees, &c. As botany is the principal delight of the family, we were 
amufed with feveral veJ7 curious nurferics of the choiceit colleclion; and the neat 
little flower garden of Mrs. North exceeds eveiy thing of the kind I have ever feen. 
Farnham being the rcfidence of an excellent painter, Mr. Elmer, whofe pencil for 
many years has adorned the Royal Exhibition w'ith birds and game, wc had the plea¬ 
fure to infpcct his rooms, which are replete, not only with capital performances of his 
own, but alfo feveral admirable pi£lures of the beft mafters. Without any opportuni¬ 
ty of artfully aw'akcning his natural genius, this painter has arrived at the fummit of 
his line; and I think his lifli are inimitable. 

From hence w'e vifited More-Park, formerly the feat of fir \yilliam Temple, and the 
place of entertainment to the famous Doan Swift, whence he fo often dedicates his 
lays to Stella. It is fituatcd in a pleafant valley, about two miles fouth-eaft oi Fam¬ 
ham, and was efteemed once beautiful; a few years fmee it was refitted and adorned 
for the refidencc of the duchefs of Athol, but (he not admiring it long, the premifes, 
now the property of Mr. Bacon, are fufl'ered to fall to ruin. In the corner of the old 
park, under a cliff by the river fide, is a curious natural grotto, c&IIed Mother Lu- 
tloe’s Hole. 'I’htf entrance of this cavern is fpacious and lofty, and gradually decreafes 
to a narrow paffage, tcrpunaiing with afourceof a clear rill, which iffues forth through 
a decayed pavement, and falls into the oppofitc ftream. The cold collations and par¬ 
ties of plealurc w'hich formerly vifited this place in the furamerfeafqr., are now no more, 
and the whole loojes melancholy and deferted. 

Palling from hence by a mill," and under a grove of firs, w'e approach the fmall ruins 
of Waverly abbey, built'by William Gifford, bifhop of Winchefter, for Ciftercian 
monks, coiiimoiily called White monks; which abbey being a grandchild (as they 
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tenncd it) from Cifterce in Burgundy, was fo fruitful here in England, that it was 
mother of Gerondon, Ford, Tame, &c. and grandmother to Bordcfley, Biddlefdon, 
Bruer, Bindon, and Dimkefwell; for fo religious orders ufed to have their pedigrees 
as a dedudion of colonies out of them. The Ciftercians were likewife produced from 
theBenedidlines; they were fo called frdtn Ciftertium, or Cifteaux, in the bilhopric 
of Chalons in Burgundy, where they had their beginning iog8 ; being inftituted by 
one Robert, who had been an abbot of Molefme, in that province; from which he 
with twenty of his religious, had withdrawn, on account of the wicked lives of Iiis 
monks. But they were brought into repute by Stephen Harding, an Englifliman, 
their third abbot, who gave them fome additional rules to thofe of St. Benedid: thefe 
were called Charitatis Charts:, and confirmed 1107, by pope Urban II. Stephen is 
therefore by fome reckoned their principal founder. They were alfo called Bcrnar- 
dines, from St. Beniard, abbot of Clerival, or Clarivaux, in the diocefe of Langros, 
about 1116, and who himfelf founded 160 monafteries of this order. Sometimes 
they were ftyled White monks, from the colour of their habit; which was a white 
caflbek, with a narrow fcapulary, and over that a black gown when they went abroad j 
but a white one when they went to church ; (they pretending that the Virgin Mary 
appeared to St. Bernard, and commanded him to wear, for her own fake, fuch white 
cloaths.) Their monafieries were very numerous, generally built in folitarv unculti¬ 
vated places, and all dedicated to the holy Virgin. This order came over 1128 
and had their firll houfe at Waverly, in Surrey, and before the diflblution had 8 5 houfes 
here*. 

On the feite of this Hands a large modern manfion, confifting of a body orna¬ 
mented with a double flight of fteps and pilafters. The wings appear double, and 
are extended fome diftance from the houfe. It was built by the late lir Robert 
Rich, and now inhabited by Dr. Bollock, a fortunate divine, who married his only 
daughter. ^ 

Another charming day we left Farnham on our right to infpe£b the large remains 
of an encampment, lituate on the north fide of Law-day hill, fo called from a houfe 
of that name, where a court is held for the bilhop's manor. The fonn of it is circu¬ 
lar, and therefore I imagine Saxon, though tradition fays Julius Caefar had a ftation 
here. It is lurrounded by a double fofs towards the fouth, and ftrongly fortified by 
an abrupt precipice towards the north. The view from hence being very extenfive, 
was proper to command the motions of an enemy. This heath, foon unitino- with 
Bagfliot, they extend together near 30 miles. 

Gur next excuyfion Vas in a contrary duredion towards the fmall town of Odiam. 
On our way w'c paffed through Dogmor’s-field-park, the feat of fir Henry St. John, 
hart. The houfe is by no means a pleafing objetl, a flat mafs of heavy building, not 
very modcni, nor of fufficient antiquity to be curious. The park, however, has many 
beauties ; is well flocked with deer, and aflbrds excellent lhady rides. To the nortlj, 
wherefeemsa g,^at want of wood, (lands a large Gothic arch of curious worknnnfliip | 
which is a much finer objt from the windows at Eufliot, ^above deicribed, than to jts 
own manfion. There are fcveral fimilar objefls about the’ weft end of the park, and 
a noble fhcet of water : but the moll delightful of all, are the groups of oaks, haw. 
thorns, and other fuitable plantations, which interfeft this part of the park in various 
unformal avenues, *&c. Without thefe walls a fmiilar deene continues along Rye 
common to Eufliot, where we had the fatisfaftion to.pbferve an e.xcelleot new road. 


• Grofe’a Antiquitje*, preface, p. 4c, 
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fotended I beKeve for a turnpike, in great forwardnefs. Odiam, though now a poor 
looking place, was formerly a free borough of the bifliop of Winchefter’s, and noted 
for irs royal palace; the traces of thefe walls are ftill vhible. About a mile to the 
northwardof the town, and near the river are fituated the ruins of the old cattle. When, 
or by whom it was built, does not appear. In the reign of King John, it belonged, 
with the town, to the bifliop of Winchefter; but was afterwards, as appears by _ama- 
nufeript catalogue of the records in the tower made by Vincent the herald, now in the 
library of the College of Arms, granted by Henry IV., together with the manor and 
liberty to the lord Beaumont for his life ; and in the reign of Edward 111 . leafed to 
fir Brocas, for 5I. per annum. Matthew Paris mcnaons a gallant defcnee made 
here,* 1216, by only three officers and ten foldiers, againlt a French army, fumifhed 
with’ the warlike machines of thofe limes ueceiTary for fieges, and commanded by 
Levis, the Dauphin of France. “ Such was the bravery of this little garrifon, that, on 
the third day, when the French began to batter it furioufly, the three officers, and 
as many private men, fallied out, and.feizing the like number of officers and men be- 
lonmng to the enemy, returned fafe into the caftlc. After a fiege of 15 days, they 
furrrendered it to the Dauphin, on condition of retaining their freedom, with their 
horfes and arms, and marched out without having loll a man, to the great admiration 
of the French. This caltle is likewife memorable for being the place of confinement 
of David Bruce, King of Scotland, who was taken prifoncr by John Copeland, go¬ 
vernor of Roxborough caftle, in a battle fought at Nevil’s crol's, near Durham, Ucl. 
17 1346, where the Englifli army was commanded by Philippa, Queen of Edward 

the’ Illd. After remaining here 1 1 years, he was relcal'ed, on giving hoflages for the 
payment of a ranfom of 100,000 marks*.” In 1761, when Mr. Grofe made the 
drawing, nothing remained but the keep, which is an octagonal building, the north- 
weft fide nearly demolilhed. “ There are the traces of fome ditches, but no walls, or 
other ruins, fufficient to point out its ancient fliape or extent, w'hen entire.” It is 
ftill much the fame as this defeription, and the print, fliew it to have been then, ex¬ 
cept being fadly difguifed by an inclofure of firs. About five or fix years ago, in 
dieting they found the remains of the draw-bridge and much lead. It now belongs 
to^fir Henry St. John, who probably will explore more into the furrounding fofs, as 
no doubt many valuable rclicks might be found. The fituation is very uncaftle-like ; 
the only motive for this choice muft have been the furrounding itream, which enabled 
them to lay the whole flat under water. 

I.ct it be remembered too, that Odiam was the birth-place of that famous grammarian, 
Mr. William Lilly, mafter of St. Paul's Ichool. r '. • -r . r 

It may not be improper here to* introduce fome account of what promifcs to be of 
the greateft utility to this county, viz. a navigable canal from the tow'ii of Bafing- 
ftoke to the river Wey in Surrey, and thence to communicate with I.ondon by the 
Thames. The general utility of all inland navigations, the profperity of argriculture, 
trade and manufadlures arifing from them, are too well known frj admit ot any 
further doubt. The value of land muft proportionably increafe upon every iin- 
proveiTient of conveyances; and provifions and commodities become more plentiful 

and reafonable. . ‘ . 

What have at different periods fallen under my own obfervauon, are fufficieiit proofs 
in favour of thefe affertions.' The canal of the great duke of Bridgewater, who may 
juftly be called the'parent and founder of all fimilar works iu this kingdom, is a very 
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ilriking inftance of public utility in the vicinity of that moft flourilhing manufadure at 
Manchefter; and no doubt the vaft fortune which this noble adventurer thus facrificed 
for the good of his country, at a time of life when others fquander their patrimony in 
ufelefs dillipation, will amply be repaid. ^ 

Another inftance of the wonderful advantage of fuch navigable communications I can 
mention, that fell more immediately under my eye, viz, that immenfe cut from the 
Trent to the Duke's canal and the Merfey, for the juntlions of the Eaftern and Weftern 
ocean. This I faw in its very infancy, and have often trod upon near forty miles of 
the ground it now occupies, before the dawn of its execution, and even before it was 
believed poffible to be accompliftied. But what will not the genius of Britain afpire to, 
and fuccefsfully perform ! An all-contriving power was given us in the great Mr. 
Brindley, fufficient to encounter all difFicuIties, and to remove the moft perplexing ob- 
ftacles. To his perforating hand the immenfe hills and ftubbom rocks w'ere no in- 
furmountable difficulty; and he could with the greateft eafe carry water over waters. 

This great enterprize was begun July 17, 1766. Its entire length is 93 miles, from 
Wildon-ferry, in the county of Derby, to its junction with the Duke’s canal at Preflon- 
on-the-hill, in Chefliire. The common dimenfions of the canal arc 29 feet, breadth 
at top ; 16 at bottom, and four i-half deep. It contains 75 locks ; i5i9 cart-bridges, 
and 11 foot-bridges. It is carried over the river Dove, on an aqutducf of 23 arches ; 
alfo over the Trent, on an aqueduct of fix arches of 31 feet fpar. each ; and again, 
over the Dane, in Chcftiirc, on three arches of 20 foct diameter. There are moreover 
about 160 lefl’er aquedufts and culvetts, for the conveyance of brooks and ft reams 
under the canal. The mountains and rocks, that obftructed its common paflTage, are 
perforated through as follows ; the moft fouthern is at Hermitage, a village near 
Rudglcy, in Staftbrdftiire. I faw this foon after it was begun, when works of this 
kind were gazed at with aftoniffiment, hut now they arc become numerous and com¬ 
mon j this cavity or tunnel, as it is called, is i ;,o yards long, with a haling path lor 
horfes on one fide, in the manner they pals under the arch of a bridge. The tunnel 
through Hare-caftle hill, beyond Burllem, in the north part of the fame county, was a 
work of enormous difficulty and cxpence, and executed in a manner worthy the groat 
undertaker. It is 2880 yardsin length ; nine feet wide, and 12 high, lined and arched 
throughout with brick, except towards the middle, where near 500 yards are I'olid 
rock, blown up W'ith gunpowder. The ftrala arc very various, and contain a great 
body of coal, for which reafon there are many collateral tavities deviating from the 
main cut into thofe works. 1 viftted this tunnel about the year 1770, foon after it was 
liniflicd, w'hen pJeafure boats were then kept for the purpofe of exhibiting this urcat 
wonder; the impreffion it made on my' mind, is ftfll very frefh. The proccftioii v,:;s 
folomn ; fomc enlivened this fccne with a band of muftek, but we had none ; as v. e 
entered far, the light of candles was neceftary, and about half-way, the view back upon 
the mouth, was like the glimmering of a flar, very beautiful. The various voices of 
the workmen ffom the mines, &c. were rude and awefui, and to be prefent at their 
quarrels, which fometimes happen when they meet, and battle for a jialfage, inufl re- 
fcmble greatly the ideas we may form of the regions of Plujo. But fuch difputcs uiv 
carefully avoided, 4})' having fixed houfs to pafs each way. At Barnton, in the panfi 
of Great Budworth, Chefliire, is another tunnel, 360 yards long ; at Saltenford, in 
the fame parilh, is another 350 yards long ; and finally, -.ft Prcfton-on-thc-hiil. is ano¬ 
ther 1240 yards long: each of them are 17 feet four inches high, and it feet fix 
inches wide. 
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And though the expence attending this aftonifhing work was enormous, fd as to 
promife little or no profit to the adventurers; yet in a few years after it was ^nifiied, I 
faw the fmile of hope brighten every countenance; the value of manufadures arife in 
the moft unthought of places ; new buildings and new ftreets fpring up in many parts 
of Staffordfhire, where it paffes ; the poor no longer ftarving on the bread of poverty; 
and the rich J^ow greatly richer. The market town of Stone in particular foon felt 
this comfortable change; which from a poor infignificant place is now grown neat and 
handfome in its buildings, and from its wharfs and bufy traffic, wears the lively afpeft 
of a little fea port. 

But to return from this digreffion, to a more minute defeription of the one before 
tis. An att of parliament for this purpofe was obtained in the year 1778 ; and the 
Icgiflature, convinced of the utility of the feheme, for the encouragement of the ad¬ 
venturers, granted them more than ufual terms of advantage ; particularly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all fort of manure, in which a view was had to the 
cultivation of that prodigious traft of wafte lauds, Bagfliot and other adjacent heaths. 
It was thought better not at that time to puffi the feheme, during the burdens of our 
expenfive and complicated war; this defirable event, therefore, being poftponed till 
the return of peace has now fully taken place ; fubferiptions being niiled to the amount 
of 86,cool, amongft about 150 proprietors, with a referve of railing in the fame man¬ 
ner what more may be wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is the contraftor, and Mr. Jefhop the 
furveyor, who have engaged to complete the fame in four years. They have begun to 
work in the pariffi of Chertley, near the river Wey, and on the farther fide of Grewcll- 
hill, about two miles weft of Odiam, where there will be a tunnel upwards of 800 
yards in length. I vifited this place foon after, and faw above too men at work, 
preparing a wide palTage for the approach to the mouth, but they had not entered the 
hill. The morning was remarkably fine, 

“ The pale defeending year, yet pleafing ftill,” 

and fucli an aflfembly of thefe fons of labour greatly enlivened the fcone. The con¬ 
tractor, agreeable to the requeft of the company of proprietors, gives the preference to 
all the natives who are defirous of this work, but I’ucli is the power of ufe over nature, 
that wliile thefe induftrious poor are by all their efforts incapable of earning a fuftenance, 
thole who are brought fnjm limilar works, cheerfully obtain a comfortable fupport. 
The property under which this tunnel is intended to pafs, belonged lately to lord 
Northington, but now by purchafe to the prefent lord Dorcheftcri Tlje hill is cloathed 
with a beautiful growing wood of Aak, called Butter wood, which uniting with another 
parr, called Barkley, extends a confidcrable length. 

h'romi Bafingftokc to Dead-Brook, near Alderlhot, 28 miles, will be a reach of re¬ 
markable length, without the ncceflity of a Jock, from this they will provide them- 
felvcs with a refervoir of water, by making this part one foot deeper chan the fimilar 
canals. 'I'he remainder of the diftance, 15 miles, will contain 28 locks; fo that the 
wholc'length will be 53 nnles. From tlic eaft fide of Grcwell, will be a collateral cut 
of about eight miles, near I’ylney-park, to Turgis-green. . 

I’his being in the vicinity of many corn-mills, and communicating with the inoft 
woody part of the county, and one of the beft in England for fine timber, will be a 
great advantage. The mutuaF carriage of goods to and from the capital will be of 
great importance,'and the weft country manufaclures will find from hence aneal'y and 
cheap conveyance. An objoft of ftill greater, importance is the likelihood of this canal 
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being the means of promoting the cultivation of the extenfive barren grounds before- 
mentioned, through a great jart of which it muft neceflarily pafs, after having been 
firft conduced through a country full of chalk, from whence that manure is now car- 
ried in large quantities, at the expence of one Ihilling a waggon-load per mile ; whereas 
by the canal it will coft but one penny a ton for the fame diftance; and the boats will 
return laden with peat and peat alhes, (the laft are clleemed an excellent manure for 
faintfoin, clover, &c.) to the mutual benefit of cultivation, and the emolument of the 
proprietors. 

Confidering this undertaking only in this limited view; no canal of the fame extent 
is likely to prove of greater advantage to the public or its adventurers; yet if we extend 
our ideas to what future affociations may accomplifh, the utility would be unbounded, 
viz. to continue it quite acrofs the ifland to the Briliol channel on the one fide; and 
into the Britiih channel, by Southampton or Chriftchurch, with an arm to Salifbury, 
on the other ; but perhaps this is ntore a matter of fpeculation than can be made prac¬ 
ticable ; elfe how ul'eful in time of war would fuch communication be; betw een die 
German ocean and the two channels, and between the two great commercial cities, 
London and Bridol, without being always obliged to wait for various and oppofite 
winds. 

The correfpondence between London and Briftol being very cxpcnfive by land, and 
tedious by fea, it was natural to endeavour by fomc means to leffon or remove thefe 
difficulties. It lias therefore frequently been propofed to make ufc of the Avon, which 
runs to Briftol, and the Kennet which falls into the Thames, but remains as yet unac- 
compliffied. In the reign of Charles the fecond, a bill was brought into the houfe of 
'commons, to unite, by a new cut from Lechlade, the Thames with the Avon, that 
paffes through Bath. Captain Yarranton propofed the fame thing, by uniting the 
Thames by the Cliarwell, to the Avon by the Stour, and fo to tlie Severn. Thele are 
of fuch vifible importance and utility, and fo apparently pradHcable, that it may be 
jullly wondered they have continued fo long in contemplation without being carried 
into execution. 

A jundlon between the Clyde and Forth, in Scotland, has been fome time actually 
undertaken, and is now nearly brought to a conclufion, which, when quite complete, 
will be a circumltance of prodigious confequence, confidered in a national light; as it 
will put it cli'ectually in their power to improve all the local advantages this canal mult 
ncccflarily produce. 

In reference to anifuial canals, there have been fevcral very confiderable ones made 
at different times,, for ailFcrent purpofes, and by diflerent nations. The (’ardike or 
Caerdike by the Romans, 40 miles in extent, coniifccting the rivers Nyne and Wi- 
tham, which ferved to convey corn and other provifions between their ftation in North- 
amptonffiirc and Lincolalhire'^. Offa’s dike, made by the Saxons from Briltol and 
Chefter : andFofsdike, cut in the reign of Henry 1 . for operung a communication from 
Lincoln and York, by the Trent and Humbert. 

As our roads over all Europe came in the place of military ways made by the Ro¬ 
mans, fo their canals ferved as models for ours. Suetonius fpeaks in admiration of the 
ranal made by Druftis, which diverted the waters of the Rhine into the YlVel|. The 
jundion of the Meufeand Rhine, by a canal 23 miles in length, was made by Corbulo 

« See MorctiJn’ii Natural Hiftory of Nortliamptonthirc, p. 513 ind jty. 

•}• Camphclj’* Survey of Britain, vol. ii. p. 2'^' 

{In Claudio, cap. t. 
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to avoid a paffage by fea, and at the fame time to fupply the troops*. Hence thefe 
water communications have been fo much efteemed in the Low Countries and the 
United Provinces. In France the canal of Briare unites the Loire and the Seine. It 
is 33 miles in extent, hath 42 locks, and is of great utility in facilitating the corref- 
poncience of the capital with the provinces, to their mutual benefit. It was begun in 
the reign of Henry IV. and finilhed under the diredion of cardinal Richelieu, The 
canal of Orleans joins the fame rivers, but is fliorter, and hath only 22 locks. 

Almofl; every city and great town in China, not immediately feated on a lake, or a 
river, hath a navigable cut into one or other of them. The grand canal which pafies 
from Canton to Pekin, in a ftrait line, is upwards of ?oo miles in length, having 75 
locks, and 44 cities on its banks. The emperor hath near 10,000 vefl'els thereon, 
for tranfporting provifions, manufa 61 :urc.s, and the tributes of the provinces to his 
courtsf. 

Mr. Clarke’s feat at Alderfliot was the next objeft of our entertainment and excur- 
fions. 'i'his retired fpot is fitualed in an extreme angle of the county, about three 
miles north-eafi: of Farnham, the grounds that lurround it, though not very extenfive, 
arc very plcafant and much improved ; the Clarkes, whofe principal eftate was very 
large at Sutton, in DerbyHiirc, came into pofli llion of this place by marriage with one 
ofthcPoolcs, an ancient family of Radboriie, near Derby. 

At a fmall diflancc from this, we vifited the ruins of Alderfliot Place, which be¬ 
longed formerly to the Whites, and was carried by marriage with Mary, daughter and 
coheir of Robert White, about 1600, to fir Walter Tichborne, knight of Tichborne, 
near Alrcsford in this county, anceflor of the prefent baronet, w hofe family have been 
in poflelfion of that feat ever fince Henry II. lattlc of the houfe remains, except one 
end, which is appropriated to the ufe of a farm j but a moat walled round upon a fmall 
fcale, and the traces of a draw-bridge, are very perfect j the marks of a large avenue 

are likewiie vifible on one fide ; this ellatc is now' fold to Mr.-, of Oxfordlhire, 

who is lord of the manor hereabouts. In the fmall church at Alderfliot, which is only 
a chapel of cafe to Crundall, are the monuments of lady Mary Tichborne, and i 3 
children, who died 1620; and of lady Ellen, wife of fir Richard Tichborne, filler 
and coheir of Robert White; flie died 1606. Here 1 alfo obferved a mural marble 
tablet, to the memory of that indullrious compiler of the law, Charles Vincr, who, in 
a fmall houfe in this village, had a prd's eroded by the bookiellcrs, in order that his 
very elaborate work, confilling of 24 volumes folio, might be printed under his im¬ 
mediate iiifpedion. 

From hence we made an agreeable excurfion into the adjaednt copnty, to fee Guild¬ 
ford and feme of the principal ob^eds in its vicinity. I hc road from Farnham is. very 
remarkable, along the ridge of an high chalky hill, called the Hog’s-back, which com¬ 
mands moll delightful and extenfive views every way ; over Bagfliot-heath to the 
north-well, almoll to South-downs in Suflex to the fouth-eall, and as far as the eye 
can reach to the well. About four miles on this road, to our Icfuwe fee a modern 
edifice, .fituated low, but s.midtl an agreeable verdure, called Pile houfe, the prefent 
refidence of the marquis of Lothian. Not far from this, in an agreeable vale on our 
right. Hands Puttcnhani, a handfomc lioufe and plcafure grounds, belonging to cap¬ 
tain Cornilli; the only fault is its being too near the village; if it were on the oppofitc 
fide of the lawn, it would be extremely beautiful. 

* Tacit Annal.’lib. 9th. . 

I Kircheri llluitr. lib. 5th. Navarct. lib. i. cap. 19. &c. CamphelPs Survey. 
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Farther to the right Is Godalming, a fmall market town, deriving its name from 
Godiva’s alms or charity, as fuppofed to have been given by lady Goda, or Godiva, 
to fome religious houfe. It is faid before tlie conqueft to have been an epifcopal fee, 
and that the bifhop*s feat was Lofeley, near Guildford. I’his lee has been fo long 
diflblved, that we have no further mention of it in hiftory, than its being taken away 
in Henry lid's time, and the eftates conferred on the dcanry of Sarum. At this place 
lives the reverend Mr. Manning, an able antiquarian, formerly fellow and tutor of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, whp is now, I under (land, employed in coUefting 
materials for the hiftory of Surrey. 

Lofely, which is fituuted.in a retired vale, about two miles from Guildford, was, as 
we mentioned before, fuppofed to have been a bilhop’s leat to the fee of Godaiming; 
and as an evidence of it, there was at the end of the caufey, a bridge, called the 
Bilhop’s-bridge, which has ever fince been repaired by the polfelTor of Lofelcy-houfe, 
though it ftands upon the common road. This feat afterwards belonged to the ancient 
family of the Moore’s, who w'ere created baronets, 1642, and have been long extind. 
It now belongs to two ladies of tlie name of Molineux. The approach to this venerable 
pile is through a fine old avenue in the midft of a park. By the architetture it feems 
to have been built about the time of King Henry VII. The prefent appearance of the 
building is large, though formerly much more fpacious; indeed the form of it Ihews 
much has been deftroyed, for there is now only one wing joined to the front, which 
looks very awkward. I'he entrance is through a fereen into a large old hall, about 45 
feet by 30, and lofty, wdneh much refemblcs that of a college : it is now quite plain, 
but in the laft century we are told it was hung with targets, cullivers, pikes, fwords. 
See. Much of this fpacious building is loft “ in paffages that lead to nothing ;”..thcre 
are only two more rooms worth notice, a drawing-room and gallery ; ‘the former is 
about 36 by 27, the ceiling richly divided into fquare compartments, and the chimney- 
piece very curioully wrought with chalk, &c. over which are feveral coats of arms; 
and the walls arc ornamented with many good portraits; the founder of the family, 
dated 1500 and odd ; Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, who was beheaded in the 
reign of Henry VIII. AnneBoIcyn, taken juft before Ihe was beheaded, very beautiful 
and valuable; and many others, which for want of a catalogue, or fome local infor¬ 
mation, I could no further deferibe. The galleiy, 124 feet by 25, is very light and 
bea tiful, the pidures were numerous, but not now hung up. Queen Elizabeth is 
faid to have vifited this place frequently, and there isaroonr ainongftthe bed-chambers 
ritat (till bears her name. 

Guildford, or.Guldcford, the capital of this county, is a well built old town, plea- 
fantly fituated on the fide of a chalk hill; at the foot of which the river Wey winds a 
navigable ftream to the I’hames. In the time of the Saxons it was a royal viil, given 
by King Alfred to his nephew Ethclwald i who, according to fome authorities, had a 
large palace, now totally defaced; the keep of an old caftle, however, ftill makes a 
confpicuous figare, once no doubt very large. In the reign of Harold the Dane, 
about *057, we have an account of a molt horrid maffacre committed here by Godwin, 
earl of Kent, whereby 600 i' ormans were cruelly put to dcatjt; and Alfred, who came 
at their head to claim and recover his inheritance, as only fon of King Ethelred, haJ 
his eyes put out, and was fent to a prifon in the ifle of Ely, where he languilhed and 
expired. In 1216,*^ Lewis, Dauphin of France, having laAded w itl^ his forces at Sand¬ 
wich in Kent, in confequence of an invitation from •the bai'ons to accejjt the crown, 
in the reign of King John, befieged and took this caftle, but afterwards furrcndcred 
by order of the pope’s legate. It had bean ufed for a gaol as far back as Edward I.; 
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and in Edward Illd’s it was given to the (h:rifF both for a gaol and a dwelling-houfc 
forhimfelf; how much longer it thus continued does not appear. In i6n it jvas 
gnantcd by King James 1 . to Francis Carter, of Guildford, and at prefent it is the joint 
jiroperty of Mr. Loveday and Temped. In the chalky cliff adjacent to this, and near. 
South-ftreet, ip, a large fuite of caverns, very curious, but the entrance is now clofed 
up by the fragments of fallen chalk. Mr. Newland, of Guildford, (hewed me a draw¬ 
ing of them, taken a few years ago, by which appeared a fmall paffage into a cave, 
about 45 feet by .ao, and lo high ; to the north and fouth are two other caverns, the 
former about 70 feet long, and from two to twelve wide; the latter is near 140 long, 
but narrow; from this paffage run eadvvarJ five other cavitiesiiear 100 feet long, very 
narrow at the entrance, but increafing to a confiderable breadth. Various have been 
the dories and cunjedtures about thefe fingular places, but 1 think there is little doubt 
of their origin, when we come to examine what a number of buildings were formerly 
wrought with chalk in this town. In the High-dreet I faw a very curious crypt^ oV 
vault, now occupied by a wine-merchant, the pillars and arches of beautiful Gothic, 
and formed entirely of fquared chalk. For what purpofe this was originally intended, 
or at what time made, is not certain ; it is thought at lead to be coeval with the cadle, 
and probably belonged to fome of its out-buildings. A good reprefentation of it is 
given by Mr. Grofe in his Antiquities. 

Oppofite Trinity church dands a fine hofpital, built in a quadrangular form, with a 
large tbwer at the entrance, and four turrets on the top. It was founded by George 
Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, who endowed it for 12 men, a mader, and eight 
women, (nowalfo 12) for which purpofe he laid the fird done in 1619, and fettled 
landsihereon to the value of 300I. per annum. In the north ealt corner is a neat cha¬ 
pel with two painted wdndows, reprefenting in good colours, the dory of Jacob and his 
family, &c. On the walls hang a good half-length portrait of the founder, and an 
excellent one of fir Nicholas Kempe, knt. who left 600I. to this inditution, by Paul 
Vanfomer. Here are three parifli churches, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, 
and St. Nicholas. Aifo a royal grammar fchool of good repute, founded in the time 
of Edward VI. 1509. There is too a large building called the Friary, fituatod near 
the Wey, over which was formerly a drawbridge to a park well docked with deer, now 
converted into arable land; they are both the property of lord Onflow, whole I'eat is 
at Clandon-placc, jud by. 

In the road to Portfmouth, about a mile from Guildford, we faw delightfully fitu- 
ated on a hill, called in ancient records Drake-hill, the remain^ of a chapel, which wa.^ 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and ,has always been admired by travellers as a curious 
piece of ruin; the materials of which it is built are faid to be as hard as iron ; and to 
all appearance it has dood the dorm of ages. When it was founded is uncertain, but 
mention was made of it in the Pipe-rolls of Henry III. and in the reign of Edward 1. 
The tradition is, that this, and another limilar one, dedicated to St. Martha, and 
fituated about two miles didant, were built by two liders, Katherille and Martha. 
The fite, together v'ith this chapel, was purchafed of the abbey of Whernwell, by 
Richard de Wauney, parfon of St. Nicholas in Guildford, for a chapel of eafe to him 
and his fucedTors for ever. From the top of a cave, on the wed nde of this hill, is a 
fpring, wluch continues to drop in the dried feafon. 

From this fide ^f Hampdiire we vifited the more northern parti about Bafingdoke* 
&c. At Affi, the rcfidence of the Rev. George Eefroy, and one of the bed and larged 
parfonage houEs 1 ever be'hcld, (it being built by the prefent reftor,) we faw a very 
curious cabinet of coins, and other antiques^ collected by hisfatfier, llxc late Anthony 

Lefroy,. 
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Lefroy, efq. a very judicious antiquarian, and indefatijrab’e collector, wliofc name is 
well known among the connoifleurs in this line*, by his “ Mufeum Lefroyanum f,” 
and his twelve coins, of which a defcription was prefcnted to the fociety of Antiqua¬ 
ries, written by his friend Propofto Venuti J. His principal coHedion afterwards came 
into the hands of Mr. Anfon, of Shugborough, in Staft'ordfhire. But ftill there re¬ 
mains in Mr. Lefroy’s poffeflion a curious fmall colledion, fuch as we had not met 
with in all our former refcarches. He're lay before us in abundance what wc fearched 
many a Roman vcftige, and pored over the barrows of the dead for, in vain. Perhaps, 
however, there arc many whom a quantity thus difplayed to them, would not give 
half the pleafure they would receive from having, with their own hands, procured one 
rare piece from the conntlefs rubbifh in which it had long lain buried. There too 
often lies the felfilb pleafure of colledors. We, however, were delighted with tlie 
intrinfic value of the antiques thcmJtlvcs. Among the reft, we admired a pair of 
Etrufean car-rings, of fmall and delicate gold work, fo well preferved, that, were 
it not for the authority of a faithful antiquarian, we fhould have believed them 
modern. 

In tlie houfe are a few miniature portraits; of which two or three elegant ones by 
Cooper ftruck me. One of them, of a lady Marfliam, (of the Romney family;) 
another of fir William Mainwaring, killed at the fiege of Chefter, 1645; a youthful 
face, with beautiful flowing yellow hair; another of his wife ; afterwards rc-marrlcd 
to fir Henry Blount of Tittcnhanger. From the windows of the rooms up-ftairs arc 
fome Very pleafing paftoral views over green meadow's, from which rife gentle hills 
Ikirtcd with wood. Alh park, a white houfe peeping from among trees, on one of 
rhefe hills, is a very pidurefque objeff. From hence w’e viftted that manfton. The 
grounds fall in gentle declivities each w'ay from it, and are interfperfed with fine wood¬ 
lands. It was the property of fir George Shuckburgh, of Shugborough in War- 
wickfhire, who had other eftates in this neighbourhood, which he Iqld to Mr. Portal, 
of Freefidk, near Overton adjoining. Mr. Holder is the gentleman who at prefent 
refides here. About two miles to the right of this are the remains of an old dilapidated 
place, of the name of Lichfield, formerly no doubt of fome confequence, but whether 
a religious houfe, or what, is not eafily to be traced. 

The land hereabouts is for the moft part of a flinty nature, and lets upon an average, 
the arable w'ith the meadow, from feven to twenty fliillings an acre. 

'I'o the w’cft of this, about two miles, lies Overton, a .fmall town upon the weftem 
road. The fituation is low, and its buildings very indifferent; what is moft remark- 
able here arc a large filk-mill, fituafed upon a fmall ftream that runs clofe by, famous 
fop its trout, and a large paper-mill in the adjoining parilh of Freefolk, before-men¬ 
tioned ; the former belongs to Mr. Streatficid, and aftbrds employment for many 
hands, but is very inferior to the original one I have feen at Derby; the latter is a 
very profitable work, and belongs to Mr. Portal, who has a new houfe upon the fpot, 
with agreeable j5lantations, adjoining to I.avcrftock, an ancient feat, inhabited by general 
Matthew. 

VVe made an cxcurfion from hence, about 14 miles fouth by weft, to fee the noble 
and ancient city 0/ Winchefter. Our courfe w-as unconfined to roads, ahnoft as the 

• Sec Memoirs of’I liomas Hollis, «fq. vol. i. p. loo. 

f See Catali'giis Numifmatli'os Mufei I.efroyonJ l.ihurni. Anno klDCCLXyi. 

Duwknorurn Numifmatuin antehac ineditorutn Brevis Expolliio Pliilippiis de Wnutls Piwpolitat 
reel. Libiitnen. Selegit ex Oazophylacio Cl. V. Antonii Lefroy, Aoj^i, ct Nohilffs. \ ito Ilugoni, l.or- 
ilio Willoughby de Parham, Soeittatis l.oadinenl)s Antiquarise ria.T>dtdicavio 
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bird flics. Tlie country foon fprcad into a vaft expance of large arable lands and open 
downs. The mift of early day hung at firft too thick upon the hills to aflford much 
profpea; yet ere we had finilhed half our courfe, the fky brightened, and difplayed 
the country fully, but without any cxtjaordinary charms; the feene was too uniformly 
open to be pleafing, though perhaps to a fportfman, the whole might be efteemed 
excellent. We croiled the Stockbridge road, and had a view of 3 tratton park, be¬ 
longing to the duke of Bedford, and at prefent inhabited by Mr. Crook, who I under- 
iland is about to leave it foon, when lord John Ruifel means to take poffoflion. A few 
miles further we palled by the fmall village of Wefton, a hamlet belonging to Michacl- 
dever, where the duke has lately purchafed another houfe, or rather a farm of Mr. 
Brillow. Beyond this w'e leave the feat of fir Chaloner Ogle on our left, embofomed 
in many trees, formerly belonging to lord Kingllon. A little to the call of this, 
where the river Itchin winds its courfe to Winchefter, ftands Avington, the feat of the 
duke of Chandos, devifed to him by George Brydges, efq. of Keyniham, and of this 
place. 

Wc now foon came into the turnpike road, and approached the venerable city. 
The firft objeQ; from hence is the unfinilhed palace of Cliarles II. .on the file of the old 
caftlc. ITie reft of the town lies too much below to be well diftinguifhed 

Winchefter was the metropolis of the Britifh Bclgoe, called by Ptolemy and Antoni¬ 
nus, Venta Belgarum, and by the Britains, Caer Gwent, or the White City, from 
its fituation upon chalk. It is reputably alTirmed to have been founded by Ludor 
Hudibras-, 892 years before the nativity of Chrift. There is no doubt <.'1 it having 
been a celebrated ftation of the Romans, and probably one of their cities, is appears 
from the difeovery of fcveral pavements, and coins of Conftantinc the Great, (lam- 
den fays, that during the Saxon heptarchy, this city was the refidence of the Weft 
Saxon kings, who adorned it with magnificent churches, and an cpifcopal fee; and 
was alfo endowed by King Athelftan with the privilege of fix mints. From its firft 
foundation to the time of the conqueft, it was three times deftroyed by fire; and in 
the civil war between Maud the Eraprefs and King Stephen, it iuffered much delbla- 
tion from the hands of infolent foldicrs. But ihefe fufforings were amply repaired by 
Edward III. who fixed here a ftaple for wool and wtiollen manufaftures. This city 
is faid to have been firft fortified by Guidorius, 179, and the prefent walls to have 
been built by Moleutius Dunwallo, 341. On the louth and eaft fides they remain 
almoft entire, and many fra*gments are to be fecn on the north and weft, particularly 
a baftion, called the Hermit’s tower. I'here were formerly fix gates belonging to 
this city, one of which ftill remains, except one of the pofterns, called the king’s 
gate. On the weft, north, and fouth fides,* is a prodigious deep fofs, but to the 
meadows, which were eafily flooded by the river, fucli a defence was thought un- 
neceffary. Before we proceed to deferibe more fully its buildings and prefent ftate, 
it may not be unprofitable to recite fome of its moft remarkable tranfaflions and oc¬ 
currences. ^ • 

In iri2. King Henry 1 .‘'granted the firft free charter to this city, whereby the 
inhabitants were incorpoiyited by the name of the guild of merchants. Soon after 
this, Winchefter is faid to have rifen to the fummit of her glory, and became the re¬ 
fidence of the firft perfons in the kingdom. Henry 1 . under whole reign it fo much 
flouriflied, took hl,s wife Mhud, daughter of Malcolm, King of the Scots, out of a 
nunnery here'; by which marriage the Saxon and Norman blood were united. At 
tlie death of this king, the* effects of a difpute for the crown were feverely felt by a 
fiege which‘ 4 afted feven weeks. A dreadful fire alfo happened, that confumed above 
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twent7 parift churches, the kind’s palace, and a vaft rumber of houfes. This fo 
much depopulated the city, that it never arrived to the fame extent and perfeftion. 
King Henry 11 . held a parliament here 1172, and was crowned with his Queen Marga. 
ret, by Rotred, archbifhop of Roan. 

King John kept his court here about > 207, and granted a new charter to the city, 
with many privileges. Not long after the barons rofe, and took poffeflion of this 
city, but the citizens were not difpofed to favour them. King John rewarded the 
loyal inhabitants by the following grant j ** that they do continue for ever to be in¬ 
corporated by the name of mayor and burgelTes of the guild of merchants of the city 
of Winchefter, with perpetual fucceffion.” About this period Henry III. was born 
here, who alfo kept his Chriftinas in this city, 1239. Alfo about 1254, when he 
was at variance with the barons, he retired here for fafety; but on the approach of 
Mountfort, earl of I.eiceltcr, at the head of their army, he fled to Reading, when the 
earl took the cattle, facked the city, and put many of its inhabitants, particularly Jewsj 
to the fword. 

The great plague brought into England 1348, fo much reduced this city, that a 
fine ox fold at 4s. the beft cow' at 2s. ineep at 6d. hog 5d. and twelve pigeons for one 
penny. In >377 the French, landing at Portfinouth, inarched up the country, and 
befieged this city ; but were driven back again by the inhabitants with great llaughter. 
Soon after this the iiifurredion headed by Wat 'Eyler did confiderable damage to the 
fuburbs of this city. In the civil wars between Henry IV. and earl Northumberland, it 
was a great fufferer. Alfo in 1497 this city was attacked by the rebels under the com¬ 
mand of lord Dudley. 

Queen Elizabeth vifited this city, and was elegantly entertained by the mayor in 
the cattle, of which fhc made him conftable, and raifed the falary of that office to 61 . 
13s. 6d..per annum. And at her departure was gracioufly pleafed to fignify her in¬ 
tention of renewing their charter, which was afterwards granted, and is the fame 
by which the city is governed to this day. In 1625 a fad peftllence broke out here, 
and carried off numbers of the inhabitants, without fpreading into other parts. 
During the civil wars In the reign of Charles I. fir William Waller look this city 
under the direftion of Oliver Cromwell, who vented all his fury upon the cattle, till 
the whole of that magnificent itrudure was levelled with the ground. But while this 
place was in the poffeflion of the parliament party, the garrifon at Bafingftoke was very 
troublefome to them. 

After the reftoration. King Charles II. made many progreffes to this city, parti¬ 
cularly while the xoyal palace, which he never lived to finifh, was building. In i 663 , 
a mott dreadful plague broke out and -raged here Yor almoft twelve months. Cart 
loads of the dead were daily carried out and buried on the neighbouring downs. 
To prevent the progrefs of the contagion, the markets were removed to a proper dif- 
tance from the city, and an obelifk, in memory of that unfortunate aera, is, erected on 
the fpot where ihe markets were held. We will now proceed to further deferiptions 
in the order in which we infpcfled this city. Near the wptt gate, upon a large emi¬ 
nence, are the ruins of a ftrong cattle, faid to have been built by King Arthur, 523 ; 
wWch was a place ef rcmarkable^dcfence in the reign of King Stephen. Heylin def- 
cribes it to be “ a gallant, but not a great cafile, bravely mounted on a hill for defence 
and profpea.” I'he chapel, which was originally detacfied, is ftill entire, and is a 
fine building, confifting of three allies, 110 feet long, and 55 wid’e. The affizes for 
tlje county were held in this cattle as early as 1272 ; but at*prcfent this chapel is fitted 
up for that purpofe. At one end we obfe^ved* King Arthur’s round table,, as it is com¬ 
monly 
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monly called, which is about 18 feet diameter. The following beautiful defeription of 
it is found in Warton’s Sonnets. 


Wlicrc Venta’s Norman cafllc flill uprran;. 

Its rafter’d lull, that o’er the graffy fofs. 

And fcatter’d filmy fragments, clad in mofs, 

On yonder fteep in naked ftate appears. 

High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years. 

Old Arthui’s boai l; on the capnciuiiH round 
Some Britilh peii ha. fi:ctcliM the names renown’d, 
In marks obfeure, of his imm.ittal peers. 

’i’lioiigh join’d with magic Ikiil, with many a rhyme, 
’i’he Druid frame, unhoiiour’d, falls a prey 
'I'll the flow vengeance of ilie wifard time. 

And fide tiie liritifii charaAvrs away; 

Yet iSjicncet’s page, that chants in verfe fiiblime 
Thofe chiefs, fliall liye, unuunfeiuus of decay. 


Many authorities, befides that of Camden, might be quoted to prove this table of mo- 
nlern date; yet perhaps it is of higher antiquity than fome have imagined ; foi*’ Paulus 
Jovius, who wrote above two hundred years ago, relates, that it was fhewn to the 
emperor Charles V. and that at that time many marks of its antiquity had bem 
dcltroyed, the names of the knights written afrelh, and the whole newly repaired. 
Mr. Warton, in his defeription * of Winchefter, fays, tournaments being often 
held here before the court and parliament, this table might probably have been 
lift'd, on thofe occafions, for entertaining the combatants; which, on that account, 
was properly inferibed with the names of Arthur’s knights; cither in commemo¬ 
ration of that prince, who was the reputed founder and patron of tilts and tour¬ 
naments ; or becaufe he was fuppofed to have eftablifhed thefe martial fports at Win¬ 
chefter. 

On the fite of the old caftle we fee the unfinished relicks of a moft noble royal 
palace, begun by Charles II. 1683, the ftiell of which ftiews the magnificent intention. 
A cupola was defigned 30 feet higlicr than the roof, which would have been feen at lea. 
The length of the whole is 328 feet. A ftrcct was intended from the centre of the weft 
end of the cathedral. And a park was proje&ed ten miles in circumference: but the 
Icing’s death prevented the execution of this noble plan. During the war it was ufed 
as a prifon for the French, &c. that were taken ; ''nd fevcral hundred were confined 
here. We faw an apartment which they appropriated for their chapel; and various 
relicks of their devotion, painting^s, and inferiptions ftill remain. 

Palling over the reft of the buildings in this city, we fliall conclude with a Ihort ac¬ 
count of the college and carhcdral. the former isfituated on the fouth eaft of the 
cathedral, juft without the city w all. In cotififts of numerous buildintjs and offices, 
fuitable to its noble foundation, which owes its origin to the famous William, of Wyke- 
ham, liiHiopof Winchcfler, who had the firft ftone laid March 26, near afehool 

in which he, when a boy, was educated. 'I'he building was compleated March 28, 
I 303, for a w.arden, ten .fellows one mafter, one uflier, three chaplains, feventy fcholars, 
three clerks and fixteen chorifters. To enumerat« every particular, and note every 
part of thefe buildings would be impoffiblc in a work of this kind. Entering the 
jfecond quadrangle under ‘a {lately tower, we obferve on the Ibuth fide the chapel 


'f'o which I am itKlchtC'.! for much infoTmation. 
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aftd hall. The latter is a noble gothic room about 63 by 33 feet, in which the fcholars 
dina and fup. 

The chapel is eftecmed equal to moft, in point of fize, furniture and folemnity. Its 
dimenfions are 102 by 33 feet. The fcreens, flails, and altar-piece are richly carved of 
the Ionic order, and the altar difplays a fine falutation piece; by Le Moine. On the 
north fide (lands the organ. The roof is covered with wood in imitation of arched 
(tone work. 

l''roin hence turning on our left we come into the cloifters, wluch conflitute a fquare 
of 132 feet. In the centre of the area (lands the library, an elegant gothic building 
eretiedin the time of Henry VI, by John Fromond, who intended it for a chapel, but 
it was converted into its prefent purpofe, 1629, by Robert Fink, warden. To the 
well of the cloillers, (lands the fchool; which is a finely proportioned room and elegantly 
(inilhed. 

From the fchool area we pafs into the college meadow, from whence is a fine profii 
peft of Catharine-hiil, on tlie top of. which, Lcland fays, there was a fair chapel dedi¬ 
cated to that Saint. It was endowed with lands, and fupprefled by Cardinal Wolfey. 

'I’o this hill, which is very delightful, affording an admirable view of the city, inter-- 
fperfed with trees and gardens, magnificent and venerable (Iruflures, befides an exten- 
five country of hills and vallies, woods and downs, the fcholars are allowed to wander 
on holidays. This indulgence, I fear, by frequent repetition, becomeB a talk rather ’ 
than a pleafure, and few of them will fincerely join with the poet Grey in his beauiifuL- 
cxclamation: 

Ah happy hills ! ah pleafing lhade! 

Ah lieldii beloved iu vain ! 

Where once my carelefs childhood llraj’d, 

A ftrariger ) et to pain ! 

I feel the galea that from ye blow, 

A momentary blifs bellow. 

As waving frtfli their gladfome wing j 
And redolent of joy and youth 
My weary foul they feem to footh, 

And breathe a fecond fpring ! 

We now went to infpcdl the cathedral, originally begun A. D. 611, by Kyngelife, 
the firft chriftian king of the Well baxons, and finilhed by his fuccelTor Kenwalch, and 
endowed by him, and other royal benefactors. The chapter of this foundation, who 
were I'eculars, continued*about 300 years, and were at lad removed by the perfuafion 
t)f Bifhop Ethelwold, in the reign of Kfttg Edgar 393, who fubdituted a convent of 
Iloncdiclines, which remained till the reformation. About 1079 Bifhop Wakelyiie be¬ 
gan the prefent edifice, and-finilhed the tower, choir, traniept, and wed end. And the 
monks palfed, in date and triumph, from the old mouadery to this new one on St. 
Swithin’s day, 1093. The appearance on the outfide is flat and heavy, no relief of 
fpircs, pinnacles, or other Gothic ornaments. But the infide is magnificent and pleafing ; 
its dimenlions from ead to wed are 545 feet, of w hich the lady s chapel takes up 34, 
and the choir 136 ;»tranfept 1H6. Height of the tower 138. At the entrance of 
the tower is the done fereen of the compolite order, exeaited by the famous Inigo 
Jones. The admirefs of Grecian archiredure will think this very beautiful, but the 
lovers of Gothic mud feel the incongruity of fuch a drudure. On the* riii;ht hand 
dands a brals ilatue of James I.; on the left,, one of Chaties I. 'I’he (tails are of 
Norway oak, and are very beautiful. In the area leading to the high altiuv, is a plain 
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xaiM tomb, ojF grey ftone, under which William Rufus, tidio was fliot, as before-men- 
tioued, in the New Foreft, is buried. The rebels in the civil wars plundered this tomb 
of a gold cloth, and a ring fet with rubies, of 500!. value; alfo a fmall filver chalice. 
The altar piece is very rich and handfome; the wood work about it was erefted by 
bifhop Fox; but the Canopy, with its feftoon ornaments were added about the fame 
time as the fkreen, in the reign of Charles I. A fine piece of painting has been lately 
placed over the altar by the dean and Chapter. It was painted by Weft. The fubjedt 
is Chrift raifing Lazarus from the dead. His two liib'rs arc fupporting him. One 
of the twdve is removing the ftone from the monument. Behind are foveral of the 
apoftles. The faces of St. Peter and St. John are plainly diftingnilhed, but the latter 
is fiirely piftured too young On the left is a group of Jews; in the middle is a fine 
old figure, fuppofed to reprefent the father of Lazarus. On the top of each wall that 
furrouncis the I’refbyter}’, are placed cherts, which contain the bones of the Weft,Saxoa 
Kings, and others who had been bi ea bdiind the altar and different parts of the 
cliurch. In the aifles are feveral curious and fuperb monuments, which would take 
up too much room in thei .iges. The iiorth aiid fouth Limifcpt are curious remains 
of unfinilhed. S xon architecture very ftriking. Full of thofe awful ideas that arife 
from the contemplation of fuch noble objects, we left this place and its venerable city. 
By a gradual tranfition we begun to remark again the face of the country. We parted 
through Stoke viharity, a fmall village remarkable for numerous furrounding yew 
trees, that either mull have been the natural growth of the place, or the relics of its 
former confequencc. The latter idea is fuggefted by leeing the traces of an ancient 
encampment juft beyond, called Nurfbury, wiiich is furrounded with a Angle fofs and 
rampart. About two miles weft of this, is another limiiar work, called Teibury; and 
on the down near the Stockbridge road 1 obferved three large barrows. 

We foon now come to Pophari-beacons, places no doubt of obfervation to the Ro¬ 
mans ; from whence the profpeft is exteiifive and pleafant, particularly to the well, 
terminated by Lord Porche....r’s at Highclear, and the hills that divide the county 
above Kingsclcar. 

The time now approached that we were to bid adieu to this hofpitable county. I'he 
leaves were all oft' the trees; 

W«t with hoar mifis appear’d tht glittering fccnc 
Whicli late in cart Id i> iiidoltiicc 1 patl, 

And A' tiiinn all around thofe lines hadc.Jl 
Whei e pall delight my recent grief might trace. ^ 

Sad change, tlial nntine a congenial glof'Hi 

Should wear wficn rn«i*.> u.y ehcerlcls mood to chafe, 

1 wifli’d her grcc:’ attire and wonted bloom !•” 


The dark days of November were indeed calculated to cherlfh that melancholy, we 
naturally felt at parting from friends and from feenes, among whom we had experi¬ 
enced lo high a kind of pleafure. We were about to be loft W the remaining 
Kjonihs of the winter, in t! 5 e crowds and buftie of the capital, which, whatever pleafure 
and whatever fociety it may afford, does not leave that impreflion on the imagination, 
which all feeling minds experience after thofe more penfive enjoyments, that have 
pafl'cd among the piflurefqpc feenery of the county. 


• Wartou’j feventh Sonnet. 
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We have {llll however one objefk of our vifits and our adnilratioii to deferibe, which 
though we faw it fome time before, we have referved to this place, becaufe it lies in 
our way back to town. Pafling along the great turnpike road from Andover to Ba- 
fmglloko, on our left about lix miles from liafingflokc lay the pidurefque village cf 
Deane, and a little on our right. Hall-place, the feat of Mr. Bramdon. Hence pafling 
through Worting, a fmall village, we came to the new inclofurcs, on this fide Bafmgdoke, 
and obferved aiuong the red a new farm-houfe of Lord Dartmouth, who has confider- 
ableedates aboiu the t(. .vn in right of his wife, and expects to be a great gainer by the 
alteration. Upon a " hill to liie north of the town, the ruins of the I loly Ghod Chapel 
are here very eortfjiieiioiis. 'i'ln.- rectory of Bafingdoke (and I believe the manor, Idbjed 
to a fee farm ixiii to the crown ) belonged •'> the jiriovy ol Selborn, and from thence went 
with th(‘other ellates of the priory, to T lagdalen-coriegc, Oxford, to vvliich it now be¬ 
longs. The living is a very valuable Ciie, and no doubt greatly impi-oved by the late 
inclolure. Dr. ShepherJ,\\ lio wa:. lellow ut iociety, is t!ic jirofent incumbent. 

Pafling along the jniiieipal flreet, to onr vignt kiv the t tinting tr '’ lackwcod, the feat 
o the Duke of Boltmi, which during uu. ilav in tin wmiui-y, vo. had a oivporlunity, 
bv the politcneis and coiulefceiihon oi tlie ic....ub , oi ..run', n a ver. advamageous 
inanncr. The coiitrad, indeed, with what is too oiten experieuced i". iiiting the man- 
fions of the nobility was highly delightful to us. Vor I caniKi!’.-. ip rcrlecVmg with 
regret upon the dilliculties that travellers undergo, in inlpccting n-.auy of tlic lioufe^g 
lh;U. are the objects ol’ tlieir tours. Too often, when after long rides they approach liie 
inanhon doubtful of admittance ; it at lengtli tlie favour ts gaiiic d, they are hurried 
through the rooms and grounds, und. r the guidance ot ihittu'ate iervants, whoie tecs 
are more than would purchal’e an entry to the mod expeniive place of entertainment in 


London. 

But before wc deferibe Ilackwood, we will giv diiiie account of Bafing cttdlo, the 
ancient refidencc of the family, whicli, going out ui Baliiigdoke. lies on the left of the 
ereat road, about a mile and a half from Hackwcud. 

Bating wu'- the head of the Barony of Hugh de t'ort, a Saxon, who had a grant or 
roulirination of <;s Lorelfliips in this county at the Con(iael\ and was one ch’the barons, 
under .lohn lie I'ieiies, who held 14 f knight fees in Kent, by the tenure of performing 
inilitarv fervice at the eallle of Dover*. In the time of Iteniy 11. the cadL- feems tii 
have been rebuilt; probably in the more fpleiidid manner of archil. tCUiiv, to whieb 
thev had then arrived (tile fonvier one poliiblv heitig Saxon) ; for then .lohn de Pun, 
uramiMn of Hugh, bcdowvd on the monks of SherhuitK, the chapel ol Sr. hJichael, 
v.ith the land oi' liiu old Uallk; of Batingf. In the .'eie,n of Henry 111., th.is lainily 

r.r:'d tiait i ,orci St. .ledm now l.'ears. In 


d their name to St. John, and b 


>1 e 


4 -' oi that reiy.n, Boherl Lord St. John ul'ta::).;! ainaiii-' to 
oi his moat at Bafing, and to continue it foJ'onitied .'in ing ih 
!i Ion arc delccnded the preleiU loials St. jelin a 


i.\ 


j.'ale ajion the bank 
k;i:g's pleaiurd.' I'r. m 
d .ihdingbroke. fa the 
uinL's. jifid brought him 
granjfon Hugh, married 
fir John Powlet, of Noriey-cafile, in S-uaerietihire., who e iiufier Wihiam (yeunger bro¬ 
ther, of fir Tlioinas., aneellur to earl Paulet) obtained that feat by marriage witii the 
heirels of I'felainare. Sir John by this match came ie> peffefs Bafmg-cudle, in tlie reign 
of Henrv VI. 


Ills youngt! 

lime of Kdward 111., the co-lKirefs marrievi Lucas, lo 
thisciidle and other ellates. Conitance, tlie eo-lu ij eis 


! * 

ea ;i.s 


•» See (tci.t. M:ig. for Aug. 1787. page 601, O82, 6S3, 68^, 
-J- Ibid. I Ibid. 
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For three generations this family continued here as Commoners* ; the barony of St. 
John being then in abeyance. Then arofe tiie great charader, who placed the family 
in the fplendor and honours, in which it has ever fince continued. He was born in 
1483, I. Richard III. and afterwards became a Undent in the Temple, when he was 
called home 1. Henry Vlll. by fir John Powdeti, knt. his father, who was then fick, 
and not able to officiate as jufticc of the peace, in the fhire where he dwelled. He was 
then put into the commillion of the peace, and foon after made Cull os Kotulorum of 
Haniplhirc. On his father’s deathf, Henry VUI. font for him to Richmond, and made 
him joint furveyor of all his woods, with John IMcjrJauiit, efq. Two years after he was 
made ma'ter of the Wards, and after that role through a lerics of places in court, fuch 
as fcarcc any ever enjoyed before. On March 9, 1 539, he was created baron St. John, 
of Bafing. Jan. 19, 1550, 3. Edward YI. he was created earl of Wiltfhire, and Ocf. 
12, 1551, 5. Edward VI. marquis of Wincheller. Old Nauntonj fays of him, “He 
had ferved four princes in various and changeable times and feafoiis, that I may well 
fay, no time nor age hath yielded the like prefideiit: this tnan being noted to grow high 
in Queen Elizabeth’s favour, as his place and experience required, was quelUoned by 
an intimate friend of his, how he had flood for thirty years together, amidfl the change 
and ruin of fo many chancellors and great perfonages ? Why, quoth the marquis, 
*Ortusfum c/ulice, non rx qucrcu.’ ‘ 1 am made of pliable willow, not of the llubborn oak.’ 
“ It is (aid of him, and Vvilliam earl of Pembroke, that being both younger brothers§, 
yet of noble houfes, they fpent what was left them, and came on trull to the court, 
where, upon the bare flock of ihoir wits, they begun to traflick for thcmfelvos, and 
profpered fo well, that they got, fpent, and left more than any fubjeds from the Nor¬ 
man Conqueft to their owm times : w'hereupon it had been prettily Ipoken, that they had 
lived in a timeof difTolution.” Many parts of this account are inaccurate. The mar¬ 
quis never could have fpent his paternal eilate, for it is at this day, the feat of his de- 
feendant the duke. He himf. If re-built, indeed, the ilately cafllc of Bafing, in a moft 
magnificent manner. He had th{; rare happinels of fetting in his full fplendor, in 1572, 
haiung lived 97 years, and feen 1 o ^ defeendants of his body. “ A man he was, (fays 
Loyd,) that reverenced himfelf; that could be virtuous when alone, ami good, when 
only his own theatre, his applaufe, though excellent before the world, his vertue im¬ 
proving in fame and glory, a.s an heat which is doubled by reflexion||.” In July or 
Augufl, 1360, he entertained Queen Elizabeth here in a mofl: fplendid manner, “anti 
with all good chear.” She beitig then on her progreffes, and coming hither from Win- 
chefler. Here /he openly and merrily bemoaned herfelf, that the marquis w.as fij old, 
“for elfe, by my troth, (laid fhe) if my lord treafurer were but'a youog man, 1 could 
find in mv heart to have him for mV huibaml, before any man in Ehglanii<|[ ” 

It feems extraordinary that his great grandfon William, fourth Marquis, ihould alfo 
entertain the fame Queen here, which he did in i6ci. “ Here file took fuch great con¬ 
tent, as well with the feat of the houfe, as honorable carriage of the worthy lady Lucy, 

1 

* See ilicii tombs aucl arms iipor^ tlicm in Bafing church deferibed in Gent. Mag. Dec. 1787. page 
10 ^ 7 - 

f IT's father left two yomigfr fon.?, fir George fettled at Cnindal, and Richard fi'tled at Flerriard. And 
a daughter Eliaiior miirned Ui fir Williatn Gitloid, ot ilcheil, in Cruiidal, now calleJ Ewfliut, and the feat 
of Mr, Maxwell, as before mcnlioned. 

111 ill. Fragmeiila kegalia, lajr. 12. 

f This is veroiig of Lofii. The marquis was a younger branch but the cldcA fon. Lord Pembroke was 
illegitimate. . 

11 Worthies, p. ^c,4.. 

See (>ucen Iili/abtt!.’ii Piogrt .Tcf, vol i. 1560 P-S'J- 
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marchionefs of Winchcfter, (daughter of Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter,) that flie ftaid 
there 13 days to the great charge of the faid lord marquis.” 

About the fame time the duke de Biron, and certain other noblemen, &c. of France, 
to the number of 300, were at lord Sandys’s at the Vine. “ And her Majefly went to 
him to the Vine and he to her to Bafing; and one day he attended her at Bafing park 
on hunting, where the duke ftaid her coming, and did there fee her in fuch royalty ai d 
fo attended by the nobility, and fo coflly furniftied and mounted, as the like had Ikldoin 
been IVcn, ike. She tarried at Bafing thirteen days, being very well content -d with 
all things there done, alTirming flic luul done that in Hariijifliire, that none of !u r a:i- 
ceftors ever did, r'dther that any prince of Chriftendoni could do : that was, ftic iiad 
in her progrefs, in h^r fubje^ls hnufes, entertained a royal anibalkukir, and royally 
entertained hin.*.” She wentf. om Baling to Farnham, the bifliop of Wincheiter’s. 

This Marquis died in 1628 at Hawk wood, where was then only a large hawking room, 
that is now the hall, with a room or two, I fnppofe, of accommodation bcfides. 1 lis Ton, 
the ^th marquis, was that gallant nobleman, who fo bravely defended Bafing Caftle 
againlf the rebels, under Oliver Cromwell. In a two years fiege from Auguft 16.4.3,10 
Ottober 1645, held out again ft all the Parliament forces, being heard to fay, “ that 
if t!;e king had no more ground in Knglani! than B.ifing houfe, he would adventure as 
he dkt, and fo maintain it to the utinoft. It was befiegvd by a corijuuclioa of the rebel 
forces of Hatnpfhire and Suflex, under the command of Norton, (o.‘ South wick I believe) 
Onflow, fanctftor to lord Onflow' Jarvis, tofUerriard, I I'uppofe) Whitoiicad,'pro- 
b.'bly of Norman Court) and Murky, all colonels of regiments under the command 
of Norton a man of f'pirit, and of the greateft fortune of all the reft, d he marquis- 
told Morley when hefiimmoncd him to yield to the Parliament, that he knew no Par¬ 
liament without the king, by whofe orders ho kept the houfe, adding, that he would 
keep Ills fumrnons as a teftiinony of his rebelliont. 

h w'as afterwards relieved in a very gallant manner by colonel Gage, tlie particulars 
of which are very mimitely related by Lord Clarendon. At length, however, it yielded 
to the infatiate attacks of Crc>m\vell, and money, jewels, and lioufehold iluiF, to the 
amount of 2oo,oool. w'ore found in it; among which was a rich bed worth i.^.,ooo). 
A private foldier is faid to have got 300k 'I'he loyal inglto, wliicli the marquis had 
caufed to bewTiiten with a diamond, in every window, Aimez I eyaultc, (and which has 
ever finee been the motto of the family ') fo provoked the rebels, that they burnt 
the caflie to tlie ground; little of which now remains,’ except a fmall part of the 
outward wall. , 

'I'hc family ha^e refided fincelhc revolution, at principally, at IlackwooJ. Tiic 
marquis, who lived till 16 >4, probably refided at Pnglcfieid, in Berks, as he was bu¬ 
ried there ; and the firft duke, his fon, does not feetn to have made Hackwood his firft 
f)hject, for he liuiit in a magnificent manner Boiion-hall, in Yorkfiiire, an eftate w hich 
came by his wife from the Scropes, where he retired, during the agitated n'ign of J.imes 
II. and by feignitig ;i temporary indifpofilion for political purpofes, contributed greatly 
towards eff. cling the revolution. Bolton hall, however, though in a moll romantic fitu- 
ation, is not nmcli frequented by the prefent family, as thcy.fcern to prefer a rcfidcnce 
nearer the capital, ’aiul wliich is endeared too by an uninterrupted poft'ellion of noble 
anceilors from the conqueft. This charming feat was at firft no more than a hawking- 

• 

• III (Jjicvii Eli/.ilictli’.'i Piogtt fi'-s, Tol. ii i 6 ji, p. 5. See it more large. 
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box to the caftleof BaGng, and confifted, as I mentioned, but ofone fpadous room, 
which is now the hall. Here then the lovers of Hawking, after their diveriion in the 
park, ufed to retire, and partake of refrelhment. And in length of time, when the 
caftle was rendered no longer habitable, this was enlarged. The firft duke, though he 
made it not his principal objeft, feems certainly to have built its prefent form, which 
bears marks of the revolution year. He was buried at Anneport, by Andover, where 
Mr. George Powlett, defcended from his uncle, fir Henry now rcfides. The title of 
marquis of Winchc/lcr will fall to this gentleman or his fon. 

The file of Hackwood is in a charming'park, and though the building is not immenfe, 
yet it is complete in irfclf and prefents two fronts, plcafuig and harmonious to the eye, 
particularly the back front,* which appears much newer, and commands a finer prof- 
pe£l. I’hc hall is about 40 feet by 30, and 20 high. The vamiflied oak wainfeoat gives 
it a fuitable grandeur, and the carve, work of the famous Gibbons is very beautiful, and 
of fimilar defigns to what we had lately feen at Holme, belonging to the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, near Hereford. Here are alfo feveral portraits of the family, but the piflures 
moft remarkable are two old portraits in the dining-room, one of John lord marquis of 
Wincheller, probably he who defended Bafmg-caltle ; the other, a marchionefs, but has 
no peculiar marks to dillinguifli her name, yet Ihe was no doubt, his wife, and painted 
by the fame perfon.. This conclufion 1 was led to by obferving the very minute and 
exafl pattern of the lace on both their drefles. 'J'he llilfnel's and unmafterly appearance 
of her arms may be owing to fome injudicious njpairs. We alfo faw two fweet portraits 
of ladies unknown, by S. Varelll, an admirable painter in the reign of Charles II., 
whofe greatcll: excellence was in flower pieces, lor which he was celebrated by Prior in 
his poems. His portraits were finiflied with the fame labour and delicacy as his flowers, 
which he frequently introduced into them. 'J’he two pieces we here admired, arc full 
of the magic of his pencil. That in the duchefl'es drefling-room, exhibits a moft beau¬ 
tiful face, and graceful figure, the arms being formed with the greateft cafe and ele¬ 
gance imaginable. The light atid (hade, reflected from the fcarlot and purple colours 
of the drapery, produce a Angular cfl’ect, which in modern painting would be harfli and 
taudry, but here it is remarkably plealing. In a fmall bed-room below ftairs hung the 
other, almoft as beautiful; the Ikirts of the drapery are extremely rich, and in one 
corner of the ground, the painter has given his darling accompaniment of flowers. We 
now proceeded to drive round the park, wiiich is nearly a circle of fix miles, and laid 
out in great variety of ground, moft judicioiifly ornamented with woods and plantations, 
of w'hich the bcech-trec is here remarkably flourifliing and abundant. But what iliil 
further charafterifes tliis admirable place is a beautiful farm, taken out of the fouth-eaft 
fide of the park, and fweetly interfperfed wifh groves, tillage, and pafture. It was 
laid out by the great Ikill and talle of the late lord Bathurft, the patron of Pope, 
whofe extenfivc defigns w'e had lately admired at hie feat at Cirencefter. We now re¬ 
turned towards the back front of the houfe, and from this part of the park, amongft 
verdant lawns, gentle hills and vales, graced with foliage, enjoyed an extdnfive view over 
part of this county and Berk/hire. 

'I’hus gratified we reludanrly departed, and leaving Bafingftoke, the great road to 
London loon brought us to Heriford-bridge ; the intermediate inclofures are very plca- 
fiint, and wc had a glirnpfe of 'I'ilney-hall, at a fmall diftance on our left, the feat of 
firJamcsLong. Pafliiig through the village of Hook we arefoon furrounded by fome beau¬ 
tiful groves of*fmall oak about Berkley common, which brings us next to a longllring 

TJiis latter was built, by the late dakc. 
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of houfes, called Hartley-row. Oppofite the inn at Hertford-bridge, we deviated about 
a mile.and half to fee the remains of Elvetham, that noble feat of entertainment to queen 
Elizabeth, given by the earl of Hertford, its noble owner, 1591. An account or this 
fplendid entertainment was publifhed at the time, and lately made its frefli appearance 
in Mr. Nichols’s work called the Queen’s Progreffes ; a ftiort cxtraft therefore may be 
an acceptable prelude to our prefent defcription. 

“ Elvetham houfe beeing fcituatc in a parke but of two miles in compafle, or there¬ 
abouts, and of no great receipt, as beeing none of the earles chiefe manfion-houfes, 
yet for the defirehenad to Ihew his unfained love, and loyall duelie to her moft gra- 
tious highneffe, purpofing to vifit him in this her late progrefle, whereof he had to un¬ 
derhand by the ordinarie guefle, as alfo by his honourable good friendes in court nearc 
to her Majeftie ; his honor with all expedition fet artificers a work to the number of 
300, many daies before her Majefties arrival, to enlarge his houfe with new rooms and 
offices. Whereof 1 omit to fpeak how manic were deftined to the offices of the quene's 
houfliold, and will onlie make mention of other fuch buildings as were raifedon the 
fodaine, fourteen fcore off from the houfe on a hill fide, and within the faid parke, for 
entertainment of nobles, gentlemen, and others whatfoever. 

“ Firft, there was made a roome of eftate for the nobles, and at the end thereof a 
withdrawing place for her Majeftie. The outfides of the walls were all covered with 
boughs, and clufters of ripe hafell nuttes, the infides with arras, the roofe of the place 
with works of ivy leaves, the floore with fweet herbes and green rulhes. Near adjoin¬ 
ing unto this, were many offices new builded ; all which w'ere tyled. Not ferre oft* 
was crefted a large hall, for entertainment of knights, ladies, and gentlemen of chief 
account. There was alfo a feverall place for her majefties footman, and their friendes. 
Then was there a long bowre for her Majefties guard. Another for other officers of 
her Majefties houfe. Another to entertain all commers, fuiters, and fuch like. Another 
for my lord’s fteward to keep his tabic in. Another for his gentlemen that waited. 

“ Moft of thefe forefaid roomes were furnilhed with tables, and the tables carrved 
23 yards in length. 

“ Moreover on the fame hill, there w^as raifed a great common buttrey; a pitcher- 
houfe ; a large paftcry, with five ovens new built, fome of them fourteen fecte deepe j 
a gnat kitchen, with four ranges, and a boyling-place for finall boild meates; ano- 
thcr, with a very long range, for the wafte, to ferve all commers ; a boiling-houfe, 
for the great boiler; a room for the fcullcry j another foome for the cookes lodg- 
ings. , 

“ Some of thefe were covered with canvas, and otl^er fome with hordes. 

“•Between my lord’s houfe and the fdrefayd hill, where thefe roomes were raifed, 
there had been made in the bottom, by handy labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perfeft 
ligure of a half-moon. In this pond were three notable grounds, where hence to pre¬ 
fent her Majeftie with fports and paftimes. The firft was a Ship Ifle, of 100 feet in 
length, and 40 IfToad, bearing three trees orderly fet for three marts. The fecond was 
a Fort, 20 feet fquarc every way, and overgrown with willows. The third and laft was 
a Snayl’s Mount, rifing to four circles of green privie hedges, the whole in height 20 
feet, and 40 broad'at the bottom. Thefe three places were equally clifamt from the 
fidesofthe ponde,,and everie one, by a juft meafured proportion, diftant from each 
other. In the faid water were divers boates prepared for rfiuficke; .but efpecially there 
was a pinnance, full forniflit with marts, yards, fails, smehors, cables, and all other or¬ 
dinarie tackling, and with iron pccces; and laftly with flagg&s, ftreamers, and pendants, 
10 the number of twelve, all painted with divers cofours, and i'uiulry devifos.” 
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With thefe and various other preparations was this charming park adorned on the 
great occalion. So on the firft days entertainment, having fummoned all his setinue 
together, and inftrufted them in their feveral duties, “ my lord with his traine Camount- 
ing to the number of ,oo, and moll of them wearing chains of pold about their necks, 
and in their hats yellow and black feathers) met with her majeftie two miles off, then 
coming to Elvetham from her owne houfe at Odiam, four miles from thence.” 

When her majefty had rot fome way into the park fhe was faluted with a Latin 
poem, and afterwards by fix virgins, who walked before her to the houfe, firewing 
the way wi(h flowers, and tinging. Being feated in the houfe, a long volley was dif- 
chargrd from the Snaii-mouni and Ship-ille in the pond, which fhe could view from 
ti'.e gallery window. 'I his day’s entertainment was then concluded w'ith a fupper and 
c incert. But this was greatly exceeded by the entertainments on the three following 
days, which confifted of various reprefentations on the water, the fports of Nercus, 
.ind his nymphs and tritons. On the land Sylvan gods and goddeffes, with a mixture 
ot dances and fireworks*. 

At what time lord Ifertford fold this eflate does not appear. More than a century 
ago, it belonged to ih ' Reynolds’s, from whom it came by marriage to the Calthrops. 
Upon the death of fit Henry Calihrop, k. b. about two years fince, who was a long 
while infane, it came to his nephew, fir Henry Gough, bart. who has added the name 
of Calthrop to his own. ’Ihe building is now quite in a dilapidated ftate, and nothing 
in the iufide but bare walls, .nnd mouldering wainfeotsf, though inhabited by fir Henry 
till his death. U lie rooms are all fmall except the galleryg and that is too low and 
narrow ; and yet it gave one pleafure to w'alk in this deferred place, and to be fliewii 
the windows that had afforded fuch royal profpc^ls. ’J'he late owner built a large 
riding-houle clofe adjoining, w hich Itill remains. It is a pity to fee this fvvectly retired 
ipot thus fitikiug into ruin, when at a moderate expcnce it might be refitted and made 
very habitable; feveral tenants, I am told, have been defirous to obtain it, but I fear 
the prefent poireflbr has not talle enough to enjoy it himfelf, nor fufficient refpefl for 
its venerable ftructure, to let it cxifl by the means of others ; fori underflaiid he has 
frequently threatened its deftruction. The park, though fmall, is very beautiful, the 
wood fine and flourifhing, and the verdure uncommonly fertile and ornamental. In 
one part of it below the houfe to the left is flill vifible, though much grown up with 
weeds, the pond which wasufed for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. 

Having thus far tried the reader’s patience in deferibing thefe w'effern counties, in a 
courfe of more than a thoufaiui miles, which to the author ha.^ been a talk the molt 
delightful; and having now little ,or nothing worth remarking from hence to the great 
metropolis; the only tiling that remain.s, is the ufual ceremony of bidding adieu to 
his readers, and if they reap half the pleafure in perufing thefe haffy Iketchcs of a 
country, hitherto undeferibeeJ in the lame regular route, which they afforded the author 
in collecting them, his utmoll ambition will be gratified. 

A few Extrath may be fubjoiKcd from Mr Malon's Obfervations on the Wejiern Conntiesy 

1707, 2 vols 8‘io. 

A ftngular Mine. 

WE were impatient to feethe Wherry Mine, (meatiojied before)’fituated in the bay, 
about half a mile beyond Beuzauce. '1 he openiiig of liiis mine was an altonilhingly 

* SctQ_iieeri piiV.rtbtdi’s IVogrtHls, viil 2, 15^;') g. i. m p. ? 
f After lir Henry’s Ucath, thtit was a falc of t!i;' bn .’.f:. 
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adventurous undertakinj^, 1 have never heard of one fimilar to it in any other piiit of 
the world. Imagine the defcent into a mine through the fea; the miners working at the 
depth of feventeen fathoms only below the waves ; the rod of a fteam-engine extending 
from the fhore to the (haft, a diflancc of nearly one hundred ard twenty fathoms ; and 
a great number of men momentarily menaced with an inundation of the fea, which cen- 
tinually drains, in no fmall quantity, through the roof of the mine, and roars loud 
enough to be diftinftly heard in it! The defcent is by means of a rope tied round the 
thigiis, and you are let down in a manner exactly the fame as a bucket is into a well;—■ 
a well, indeed, it is, for the water is more than knee-deep in many parts of the mine. 
The upper part of the fhaft refeinbles an immenfe iron chimney, elevated about twelve 
feet above the level of the fe a, and a narrow platform leads to it from the beach : cloie 
to this is the engine ftiaft, through which the water is brought up from below. Tin is 
the principal produce of the Wherry mine ; it is found difperfed (in fmall, indurated 
glafs-like lumps, of a blackifli colour) in afubftance refembling the elvan of Polgooth, 
but much more compad in texture, and of the nature of a porphyry. Some of the tin 
is found mixed with pyritous copper, which is in a quartzofe matrix. A black, hard 
killas forms the upper ftratum of the mine, and below it appears the fubftance mentioned 
before. The inclination of the lode is towards the north, about fix feet in a fathom, 
and its breadth is thought to be no lefs than ten fathoms. The ore is extremely rich. 
-—Maion's Ohfervaiions. I. 208. 

yi Si/ver Mine in Cornwall. 

THE only fitver-mine in this county is Huel-Mexico, fituated to the left of the road 
leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and not far from the fea, the fand of which 
covers all the adjacent country. The rocks on the coaft, quite from St. Ives, feem n> 
ronfift chiefly of killas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the prevailing fubftance in. 
the mine. Luna Cornea, or horn filver-ore, has been found here, though in very 
fmall quantities, and confequently fpecimens of it yield a high price.* A good deal of 
filver, however, has been procured from Huel-Mexico; fome maffes of the ore, we 
were informed, have produced as much as half their weight of it. The matrix is an 
ochraceotis iron-ong and the yellow oxyde covers the whole of the mine. I con¬ 
ceived at firft that the filver might be afforded by a decompofed galena, but could not 
find any appearance of lead upon examination of the lode. *The courfe of the latter is 
aluioft perpendi-ular to the horizon, in a diredfion from north to fouth. It is about 
ten years liuce th» mine'"wa.s firft worked, and the depth is now nearly 24 fathoms. I 
fouiKl it very dangerous to defeend, on account of tAe ladders continuing quite ftrait 
to the bottom, and there being no refting-place, except a niche cut on one fide in the 
earthf. Should one unfortunately mifs one’s hold of the ladder in this fhafr, there is 
nothing to prevent a fall to the very floor of the mine.— Maton's Obfervations, I. 252. 

• 

* It is of a yellowithgrecn colour, and is found in fmall fpecks, confilling of minute cubic cryftali. 

f Moll of the ladder Ihufts in Cornwall have what are called landing-places, that is, the ladders do not 
often extend more than five or fix fathoms in depth, before you can Sand; or, perhaps, walk fome wa» 
and then prooeed to another courfe. 
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SKETCH OF A TOUR INTO DERSTSHIRE AND TORKSHIRB, 

INCLUDIHC PART OF 

SVCKINCHAM, WARWICK, LEICESTER, NOTTIKGHAM, BEDFORD, AND RERTrORDSHIRRSr 

By WILLIAM BRAY, F. A. S. 


preface to the firji Edition. 

THE traveller who fets out on a long journey with the expcftatlon of meeting with 
the fame accommodations on the road that he has at his own houfe, will foon find 
himfelf miflaken. If under the impreffions of his difappointnient, he takes up his pen 
to write his obfervations, he will complain that the wine was bad, the chicken tough, 
the bed hard ; he will dwell on the barrennefs of a heath, and in deferibing the poverty 
of a country, firip nakednefs of its very fig-leaf. But a man of this temper has no 
right to trouble the public. If, indeed, in pointing out the defers, he pointed out the 
means of removing thofe defefts, he might do a real fervice; but if he pretends to no 
more than to amufe, why weary the reader with his fpleen ? In a journey of this fort 
as in the journey of life, the fretful man communicates his own tadium to all about him, 
and prevents the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as lie in the way. To take the world as 
it is, to pafs over the disagreeable parts as lightly as pofiible, and to make the molt of 
every gleam of funfhine, is the way for a man to make the paffage eafy to himfelf and 
comfortable to thofe who arc his companions. 

The writer of the following (ketch, for he does not prefurae to call it a complete 
account, wilhes to communicate fome part of the pleafure he received in the tour; 
and he thinks the traveller will find in it fome information that will be ufeful, and that 
wlU enable him to make the mod of his time, a circurallance about which the writer 
found himfelf much at a lofs, for want of direction. If he fuccecds in any degree, 
or if he (hall be the means of exciting one more able, to give a more perfect account^ 
he will not think the time fpent, in digefting his notes, wholly mifemployed. 

d\9vcmbcr 1777. 


Preface to the fecond Edition. 

ALTHOUGH the reception which the fird edition of this tour met with from the 
public was very flattering to the author, yet he cannot without much diffidence hazard 
a fecond edition, w'hich has fo much new matter .derived from a repetition of vifits to 
the principal feene of defeription, and from fubfequent information) that it may alrnod 
be confidcred as a new book. This diffidence is not a little increafed from Mr. Pen¬ 
nant ha\ ing taken part of the fume route; poirefl'ed as that gentleman is of an eye to 
obferve, a pen to deferibe, and a pencil to delineate, every thing worthy obfervaiion 
in every place he comes td, the author of the prefent performance (lirinks from the 
comparifon“(if indeed any comparifon will ever be formed). He can only hope for a 
■continuation of that candour, w'hich he ,has already experienced. 

February 
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HE who derives pleafure from contemplating the venerable remains of antiquity, or 
the elegant ftruflures of the modem architeft; who has a tafte for the beauties of 
nature in her genuine fimplicity, or as they are pointed out to view by the hand of 
art; lie vho feels his heart glow at the fight of the ingenious mechanic, whofe labours 
diiTufe plenty and cheerfulnefs around his habitation, circulate through every part of 
the globe, and are a truer fource of national wealth than the mines of Potofi, will find 
ample matter of gratification by purfuing the route I am about to deferibe. 

I propofe to lead him to Buckingham, Banbury, Edge-hill, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leicefter, Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Sheffield, Leeds, Ripon, and Afkrig: and to re¬ 
turn through the wilds of Yorkfiiire, called Craven, and by Mansfield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Woburn, and St. Alban’'\ 

Three miles beyond Uxbridge you leave the Wycomb road, and turning on the 
riglit go by the two Chalfonts, watered by a plcafant ftream (which however deferts 
them in a very dry fiunmer, as it did in 1781) between hills which rife on each hand, 
covered in many places with fine beech woods to Amerlham. This was the eftate of 
Ann Nevil. daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland, and wife of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was killed in the battle of Northampton, in the 
38th H. M. figliiing for that king, and was held by her after his death, as Dugdale tells 
us in one place* ; but in another, he makes it part of the great eftate of Ann Beau¬ 
champ, fifter and heirefsef the duke of Warwick (afterwards wife of Nevil, the ftout 
earl of that place', whofe lands were feized by Edward IV. on her hufband's defedion, 
reftored to her by Henry VII. and foon after conveyed by her to that kingf. It was 
however in the hands of Henry VIII. who gave it to John Ruffcll, created by him lord 
RuffeII, vehofe rcfidence w'as at Cheneys, not far from hencej. In the laft century, it 
became the eftate of the Drakes j the prefent reprefentative of that flourilhing family 
has built an elegant feat a mile beyond the town, in the road to Aylelbury. His 
houfe ftauds on rifing ground, which Hopes gently to a bottom, in which a large piece 
ol water was defigned, but which has not entirely anfwered expedation. The ground 
about the houfe is adorned with beautiful groups of the moft noble oak, alh, and beech, 
one of this gentleman’s fons is prefented by him to the living, which, from its value, 
and the goodnefs and fituation of the parfonage-houfe, is no bad eftabliftiment for a 
younger Ion, even of a family as wealthy as this is. The parfonage-houfe ftandsvery 
pleafantly on the fide of the hill, above the town, looking* to the Youth, well Iheltered 
by woods. In 1778, the church was cleaned, and new pewed, and Mr. Drake brought 
a window of painted giafs from an old houfe of his, calk'd Lamer, in Herts, and put 
it up in the chancel. In the upper part of it ard two fmall figures, a Lamb and a 
Dove ; below them arc three; Faith, with a crofs, Hope leaning on an anchor, and 
Charity fuckllng a child. Beneath are the twelve Apoftlcs, in two row's. There is 
not one monument or infeription in the body of the church ; but in the chancel are 
fome for the Drake family, and one for Henry Curwen, a youth, w'ho died at fchool at 

tins place fon of fir-Curwen of Workington, in Cumberland. In a room over 

the family vault of the Drakes, is a monument for Mr. Montagu Drake, (the prefent 
gentleman’s father,) with a whole length figure of him recmilbent, his widow fitting at 
his feet,by.Schcernakcrs : oppofite is a farcophagus, of yellow or brown marble, with 
feftoons ol flowerff in white marble on the borders, in metnory of the late Mrs. Drake, 
of whom there is a fmall figure in white marble, kpceling, with fix children behind 

t ’'’ 7 - 507. 1 Warw, vol. i. and Bar. voLi. 

3; Lflaiid Itin. viil, iv. p. loi. , 
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her. Near this is a medallion, with a brafs relief of Mr. Drake, jun. (faid to be a ftrong 
likenefs) in a Roman habit, leaning on an urn, which Rands on a pillar, infcribed to 
the memory of his hrR wife, who died at the age of twenty. Underneath are theb 
lines: 

Cara Maria vak I veniet feliciun xvucn, 

Qiiando iterutn tecum, fim modu dignus, cto. 

At MifTcndcn was an abbey founded by TKbraas de MulTendcn (as it was then written) 
in 129'}*. It was one of the greater abbics diffolved in 31 Henry VIIL, John Stewell 
the abbot being allowed a penfion of 30I. a yearf. It is now the feat of Mr, 
Gooftrey. 

A few miles from hence, on the left of the road, is Whiteleaf Crofs, cut out in the 
fouth weft fide of a high chalky hill, and vifible, from the Oxfordfhire fide of the 
country, at a great diftance. It is near 100 feet in length, and 50 in breadth, at the 
bottom, but decreafing upwards to about ao at the top. I'hc tranfverfe line is about 
70 feet in length, 12 in breadth, and the trench cut into the chalk is about two or three feet 
deep. This, like the White Horfe in Berks, the Red Horfe at Edge Hill, and the Giant 
on Trendle Hill, near Ceme Abbas, in Dorfetfhire, is fcoured out from time to time, 
but not at any regular periods. Mr. Wife attributes it to the time of Edward the Elder,, 
fuppofes the Saxons to have had a fortification at Princes Rifborough, which is juft by 
remains of which, he fays, were vifible when he wrote (in 1742,) and which the com¬ 
mon people call the Black Prince's Palace, and thinks this crofs was cut in memory of 
fome vidory gained here. The name of a village called Bledlow, a mile or two off, 
he fays confirms the idea of a battle having been fought hereabouts, Bledelaw or Bled¬ 
low fignifying the Bloody Hill; as Bledon-down, in Somerfetlhire, is fo caHed from a 
bloody battle fought there with the Danes, in 845I. 

The way to it turns off at the end of Great Miffenden, and leads by Hampden, the 
alraoft deferted feat of the ancient family of that name, the chief of which diftinguifljed 
himfelf fo much by his oppofition to the levying of ftiip money, and who w'as one of 
the firft to take arms againft Charles I. and one of the firft who fell in the contention. 
A fifter of that Mr. Hampden married fir John Trevor j and from them the prefent 
owner, lord vifeount Hampden, is defeended. The laft of the name, and the twenty- 
fourth hereditary lord of this place, gave it, with a good eftate here, to Mr. Trevor, on 
condition he changed his name. When the barony of Trevor defeended to him, he got 
the title of Vifeount Hampden, that the name might ftill be preferved, but he lives chiefly 
in Bedfordfliire. The houfe ftands on high ground, and is a pretty good one y the 
floors are unpleafant, being moftlj' oak, rubbed bright, or brick. There are feveral 
portraits, but the fervants know nothing of the perfons reprefented by them. A whole 
length of Oliver Cromwell on the ftair-cafe is eafily diftinguifiied. In the church, 
which is juft by, a monument is erefted for the laft Mr. Hampden, on which various 
intermarriages of the family are reprefented in fhields of their arms, hung on a tree. 
A road through fome fine beech woods comes out on a down, on the" right of which 
is a tumulus, called Elleflborbugh Cop, from the name of the village below; the left 
hand road leads along the Iknild way (which is vifible here, and retains the name for a 
confiderable length, and is to be traced into Hants, or fnrther)' to the hamlet of 

« * 

* Dugd. Mon. V. i. • but Camden, v. i. 310, lay* it wa* founded by the D’Oilyii; augmented by the 
noble family fur&amed De Miflenden. ' 

f Harl. MS. 604. p. 94. • 

Wife’a further. Obfervatio.i$ cn the Vale of White Horfe, p. 34, 
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Whiteleaf, where is the crols. Juft below are the two parifties of Monks RUborough, 
and Princes Riiborough; the latter is a ftnall town. The fortification which Mr. Wife 
mentions, feems to be the fpot adjoining to the weft end of the church yard. This was 
probably the manor houfe, which was moated round, but is now entirely deftroyed; 
and it is likely was part of the eftate of Edward the Black Prince, from which it took its 
name of Princes Rifborough, to diftinguiih it from the next parifli, (called Monks Rif- 
borough, from its belonging to the monks of Canterbury*. 

The living is very fmalT, and has been augmented by Queen Anne’s bounty, and the 
benevolence of Mr. Penton, then lord of the manor, which has been fince fold to Mr. 
Grubb, whofe feat is below. The great tithes are confiderable. The land here is moftly 
vcry^good ; the common field lets from 7s. 6d. to 25s. an acre. 

Near the church of Ellefborough, on a round hill, is an ancient fortification, called 
Rclinus’s Caftle, above which is an high hill, called Belinelbury Hillf* At Grrat and 
Little Kymbel are fome remains of antiquity, and the name is fuppofed to be derived 
from that of the Britilh king Cunobeline, whofe two fons were killed in an a&ion pro¬ 
bably fought hereaboutsj. 

Aylcfbury, forty miles from London, is an indifferent town, in a rich fertile vale, to 
which it gives name, and which affords the fineft pafturc, smd produces great quantities 
of beans and corn. It is the largeft parifh in the county, including in it Ellefborough, 
Bierton, Buckland, Stoke*MandevilIe, and Quarendon, all which were only chapels of 
cafe to it. This was one of the four Britilh garrifons taken by the Saxons in 571, 
under Cuthwulf, in the expedition he made to BedfordS. 

St. Ofith, the foundrefs of the religious houfe of that name, in Effex, was bom at 
Quarendon, but vras beheaded amo fioo, by the Danes, in Effex, from whence her 
body was removed to the church of Aylefbury; it continued here 46 years, and then 
was carried back again. Whilft it remained here, however, many miracles were per¬ 
formed by it, and a religious houfe was built in memory of her, where the parfonage 
now ftands||. I do not know whether this was the fmall houfe of Friers Minors men¬ 
tioned by Dugdale, which in the furvey, 26 H. 8. was valued at no more than 3I. 2s. 5d. 
per annum%. Befides this, there was at the diffolution a houfe of Grey Friers, founded 
by the Butlers, afterwards earls of Ormond, temp. R. II. On the diffolution the con¬ 
ventual houfe was preferved, and given by Henry VIII. to fir John Baldwin, chief juftice 
of the common pleas, who made it his feat, purchafed the manor of the heir of the earls 
of Wilts and Ormond, to whom it had delcended from thfe family of Fitzpiers, earl 
of Effex; boilt a town hall, and was a great benefactor to the place. It was afterwards 
the feat of the Packingtons, who married a daughter of fir John Baldwin, but ruined in 
the’ civil war, in the laft century**. After the diflulution, there was dug up in this houfe 
an alabafter effigy of a man in armour, with thefe arms on his breaft, a feffe between 
three leopards’ faces, being the monument of fir Robert Lee, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., and was anceftor of the earl of IJchfield. This was removed into the pa¬ 
rifh church, and now lies in the north crofs aifle, but fhamefully fcratched and disfi¬ 
gured. 

The manor of Aylefbury belonged to the Conqtieror, who made the church, with 
Bierton, &c. prebendal to Lincoln. This great abufe, appropriations, was often cen- 
fured, but by means of the monks and the pope, maintained its ground till the diffolution 

t 

• Catnb. Brit. vot. i. 310. + Ibid. 1 Ibid. * f Chron. Saxon, iubann. 571. 

II Ltrlaiid. Iiin. v. iv. p. loa, f Duffd. Mon. v. i. lot8,. 

•• Willu’a Not. ran. y. i. p. wj, 1x4. 
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of the monalleries. Robert Grofthead*, made biftiop of Lincoln in i 235, faw the mit 
chiefs arifmg from it, and endeavoured to reform the evil. He took away this church 
from the deanry of Lincoln, to which it had been long annexed, and collated a refiding 
reftor to the full propriety of it. Richard de Gravcfcnd, however, who came to fee in 
1270, made it again prebendal, as it ftill remains; but he had fo much regard to the care 
of the parifljionors’ fouls, as to ordain that the portion of the vicar fliould confiderably 
exceed that of the prebendary, direcling that the latter fliould have 30 marks, and the 
former, who fliould rclide, 40, at the lead, or 50 marksf. The inclofure of the com¬ 
mon fields hasraifed the value of the vicarage from 60I. to 140I. a year. 

Mr. Gladman, a former vicar, left his library to the church, and the parifh fitted up 
a wainfeot prefs for tlie books in the north crofs aifle. 

The grant of lands in this place by William I. fliews what was the furniture of the 
royal bed-chamber in thofe days; the tenure was by finding litter or ftraw for the king's 
bed and chambers, whenever he fliould come that way, and providing him three eels in 
winter, and three green geefe in fummer, befides herbs for his chamber. But that this 
might not be too burthenfome, it was not to be done oftener than three times in the 
yearj. 

There is a handfome town-hall, where the feflions and fpring affizes are held. In 
1747, there was a great conteft between this town and Buckingham, about the affizes ; 
they had been ufually held here, which is near the centre of the county, from the time 
of Henry VIIL, when lord chief juftice Baldwin, mentioned before, brought all public bu- 
nefs hither; but about 1733, the fummer aflize was held at Buckingham, and continued 
fo to be till 1747, when the judge removed it back to Aylefbury. The next year lord 
Cobham, and the Grenville family, who reprefented Buckingham in parliament, pro¬ 
cured an afl: to fix the fummer alfize at Buckingham in future; not however, with¬ 
out violent oppofition from fir William Stanhope, member for the county. 

From Aylefoury go by Whitchurch, the tithes of which were part of the pofleffions 
of the abbey of Woburn; to the left of this is Oving, a feat of Mr. Hopkins, command¬ 
ing a very delightful view of the vale, and greatly improved by him. A few miles fur¬ 
ther is the fmall town of Winflow; this pjace was given by IGng Ofla, in 794, to the 
abbey of St. Albans§, and being made, with its members Granborough and Little Har¬ 
wood, ^heretofore chapelries to it) and fome other places, of exempt jurifdiSion, and 
appropriated to that abbey, became, on the diflblution, part of the diocefe of London(|. 
Mr. Lowndes has a feat herd. 

The village of Padbury Hands on the fide of a little hill, from the brow of which 
is feen a pleafant valley below, with a flone bridge over a fmall nver, and at a diftance, 
Stowe emerging from its woods. ' 

Buckingham, though fcated on a knoll, is furrounded by other hills, and is nearly 
encompafled by the Oufe, w'hich takes a bend round the hill on which flood the caftle, 
now entirely demoliflied. Edward the Elder built two caftles here in 918, one on each 
fide the Oufef^; this was poflibly the fite of one of them ; but there is no certain ac¬ 
count when or by whom it was deflroyed, though it is probable that it went to ruin on 
the attainder of the lafl duke of Buckingham, of the name of Stafford, in 1521. In 

4 

• The charaftcr of this excellent piclate is, that he was an awe to the pope, and a monitor to the king, 
a lover of truth, a corieilor of prelajes, a dirt cior of priclU, an itilltuftor of ihe elvrgv, a maintainor of 
fcholais, a preacher to ilv; people, a diligeiu karther of truth, and molt exemplary in his life. Willis’a 
Cath. V. iii. p. ^ 6 . • 

f Kennett of Itnpropriation:-,«p. 39.60. ^ jf. Camden, v. i. 311. 

§ Camden, v. i, 5^12, I Wiilis’s Cath. v.'iii. p. 2. Willis’s Buck. p. 49. 
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1574, Queen Elizabeth granted to Edward Grimfton the caftle farm, two caftle mills, 
&c. late the poffeffion of Edward duke of Buckingham. 

The town is not large, but includes fome confiderable hamlets. It was of note 
enough in the time of Edward III. to have one of the ftaples for wool fixed here, when 
that great prince, with a difcernment beyond the genius of the age in which lived, 
by prohibiting the exportation of unmanufaftured wool, laid the foundation of a trade 
which has fince been carried to a mofl: amazing extent *. The making of lace is now 
the employment of this as well as of many other parts of the country j but the refort to 
Stowe is what enlivens the place. 

The manor and borough have been the fucceflive property of the families of Gifl’ard, 
Clare, Breofe, Audley, and Stafford; were granted by Henry VIIL on attainder of 
the duke of Buckingham, to lord Marncy, and on his death, without ilfue, to William 
Cary, efq. whofe fon, created baron of Hunfdon by Queen Elizabeth, fold to Brocas, 
whofe fon fold the manor, with the tolls of fairs and markets, to the corporation, who 
are now the owners f. 

There was a church here early in the Saxon times, but it was dependent on King’s 
Sutton in Northamptonlhire, 14 miles off, and w'as fupplied by a curate, put in by 
the vicar of that place, till about the year 1445, when a vicar was appointed, and an 
endowment made. His income has been fince augmented by a donation of Dr. Pe- 
rincheif, a prebendary of Wcffminfter, who left a fum of money for that pu’-pofe in 
1673, with which his truftees purchafed 53 acres of land in this parilb, -nd the 
tithe of them, formerly part of the prebend of Buckingham, and fettled them on the 
vicar. 

This King’s Sutton, with Buckingham, and Horley, and Homton, (two pariffies in 
Oxfordlhire) was made prebendal to Lincoln cathedral in the reign of William JI and 
was the befl; endowed of any in the kingdom, except Mafliam in Yorkfliire, being worth 
loool. per annum§, but was furrendered to Edward VI. and by him granted to his 
uncle Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet [|. 

The church, or chapel, became famous by being made the burial place of St. Rum- 
bold, fon of fome Saxon king, whofe name is not mentioned. He was born at King’s 
Sutton, 1 ft Nov. 62b, but buried here. He was canonized, and a fhrine was erefted 
for him Hiftoi-y is filent as to the particulars of his life, or what extraordinary acts 
of piety he performed to occafion this honor; indeed it could not have much to fay 
on the lubjed, for it feems this venerable faint died two days after he was born. His 
canonization, however, anfwered fome purpofes, for it occafioned great refort of pilgrims 
to the place 

•Under this patronage the church became a lar^e and handfome building, and had 
a lofty fpire of 100 feet high placed on a tower of 63 feet high. The fpire was blown 
down in 1693, and never rebuilt ft; and in 1776 the fteeple fell on thereof, and 

I had alway,? underdood that the exportation of goods maHufiidlured from the raw materials of the 
country, was a clear gain of the improved price arifing from the vaiious branehes of laluiur employed in 
that inanufadlure, and that it was true policy to keep thofc raw material* at home, to be worked up, 
inllcad ol ibcir being exported raw, and workid up by foreigners; but the ingenious Mr.’Andcrfoii 
(a gentleman who in inaity things deferves attention) thinks the prohibition of exporting wool has been 
detrimental to u«. See his Effay on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Iruiu'lry. 

Willis’s buck p. 26. t Dugd. Mun. vol. iii. 25a. § Camden, vol. i. an. 

Ij Willis’s Buck. 37. Ibid 23. 

** He was a patron of filhtrnien, and his feaft flillobferved at Fulkeftone,*in Kent, in the month of 
Dcrtmber, fay s Camden’s Contiiiuator, vol. i. p. 311, , 

,ff Willis’s Buck. p. 61, 
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beat it entirely in, leaving only the fide walls (landing. A handfome and elegant new 
church has been built on the caftle hill, to which the late and. prefent earl Temple have 
contributed moft liberally, paying all the expence above 2000I.; the whole is calcu¬ 
lated at 7000I. It is built of white (tone, got in the neighbourhood; that ufed in the 
fpire was brought from Brill-hill. It (lands north and fouth, (probably to form a bet¬ 
ter objeCl from Stowe gardens) the entrance being at the north end next the town; 
at the fouth end is the belfry', with a fpire on it, the whole height 158 feet. Over the 
north window are the earl’s arms carved in (lone, with his motto moft appofitely 
placed, Tcmpla quam dileSla ! Over the belfry door are the arms of the town. The 
church is fjjacious, having three aides and a gallery on each fide, Ionic pillars fupport- 
ing the roof, which over the middle aide is coved ; over the galleries is vaulted, with 
roles on the points of the arches. Between the two doors at the north end is the 
communion table, where is an altar piece given by lord Temple, which he brought 
from Rome, and is faid to have cod him 400!. It reprefents two parts of our Sa¬ 
viour’s hi (lory; in the foreground he is calling out a devil, in the back ground is his 
transfiguration. On getting the fummer allizes fixed here, lord Cobham, in 1748, 
erected a gaol in the middle of one of the llrects (which is there of confiderable 
width) and commemorated the fixing of the afiizes by an infeription over 'he door. 
It is an oblong (quarc, battled and turretted at each corner, and built with ftones 
taken from the remnants of the callle. A fire in 1725 burnt down great part of the 
town ; .but advantage was not taken of that misfortune to rebuild the ilreets in a hand¬ 
fome manner. 

A chapel belonging to a fchool, founded to teach fome boys I.atin, has an 
arched door with zig-zag ornaments. I'he confeientious mafter takes the (alary 
of 1 ol. a-year, but refufes to teach any fcholars. Had a former mafter been of this 
difpofition. Hill, the learned taylor, would not have had the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge of Latin. When an apprentice here, his defire of learning was fo 
great, and the means of accompliflhing his purpofe fo unequal, that it was by an ex¬ 
pedient which few would have thought of, and fewer would have carried into execu¬ 
tion, that he got the firft rudiments of that tongue. He had in his poflfeffion a La¬ 
tin grammar, but it was of no ufe without an interpretation; to obtain this, he 
went on errands for the (chool-boys, on condition they would Englifii one of the 
rules for him. From hence he went on, and made hiinfelf mafter of Greek and 
Hebrew*. 

From the end of the town the late earl Temple made a new road to his fo much cele¬ 
brated feat at Stowe. It runs in a ftraight line about two milcs'up to.the Corinthian 
arch, on coming to which you tilm on the right to an inn, where the horfes may 
be left, or to which they may be fent back from the garden gate. 

Stowe w’as formerly part of the poflfeflions of the abbey of Ofeney, and belonged to 
the bilhop of that place when Henry VIII., on the dilTolution, erecled the abbey into 
a bilhoprick; but that capricious monarch, foon changing his mind,< removed the 
foundation to Chrift Church. Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen 
Elizabeth, having taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Ox¬ 
ford, granted this manor and eft ate, in 1590, to John Temple, efq h (anceftor of the 
prefent earl) a gentleman of a very ancient family, feated at Temple-hall, in Lei- 

K 

« 

’* Speiicc’t Parallel between him and MagUabccci. f WiUis’a Buckingham. 
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cefterihire •. A park of about 200 acres was inclofed by his defcendant fir Peter 
Temple; whofe fon, fir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt the manor-houfe, 
and fettled 50I. a-year on the vicarage, which in the hands of the abbots had been 
very poorly endowed. Thofe lazy and luxurious dignitaries paying no more atten- 
tion to the due performance of divine fervice, thtm lay impropriators in general do 
now. 

This gentleman's fon was created baron and vifcount Cobham by George I. and 
dying without iffue, left his eftate to his fecond fifler, Hefter, wife of Richard 
Grenville, of Wotton, in this county, mother of the late earl Temple. He died 
in 1779, and was fucceeded in title and eftate by his nephew, fon of his brother 
George. 

To lord Cobham thefe gardens owe their beauty. He laid out the lawns, he 
planted the groves, he erefted the buildings. The internal beauties are fuch, for 
extent and variety, that the elegant and pidiirefque feenes they contain, make 
amends for the want of thofe diftamt profpe^ which are the ornaments of fome fitu- 
ations. 

Thefe grounds were laid out when regularity was in falhion, and the original 
boundary is ftill preferved on account of its magnificence; for round the whole 
circuit of between five and fix miles, is carried a broad gravel walk, planted with 
rows of trees, and open either to the park or the country. A deep funk fence 
goes all the way, and includes about four hundred acres. In the interior feenes 
of the garden few traces of regularity appear; where it yet remains in the plan¬ 
tations in any degree, it is at leaft difguifed, and a bafon, which was an o 3 agon, 
is converted into an irregular piece of water, falling down a cafeade into a lake 
below. 

In the front of the houfe, which ftands on the brow of a gentle rife, is a confider* 
able lawn, open to the water, beyond which are two elegant jf>oric pavilions, placed in 
the boundary of the garden, but not marking it as fuch, though they correfpond to each 
other; for ftill further back, on a rifing ground without the inclofure, ftands the Co¬ 
rinthian arch, which is feen in the approach. 

I fhall not attempt to deferibe all the buildings, which are very numerous, but Ihall 
mention fome of the principal feenes. 

On entering the garden, you are conduced to the left ^)y the two Doric pavilions, 
from whence the magnificent front of the houfe is full in view. You pafs by the fide 
of the lake (which, with the bafon, flows about ten acres) to a temple dedicated to 
Venus, looking foil on the water; and over a lawn,, up to the temple of Bacchus, to 
which you are led by a winding walk. This laft building ftands under cover of a wood 
of large trees. The lawn, which is extenfive, is bounded by wood on each fide, 
and flopes down to the water, on the oppofite fide of which is the very elegant tem¬ 
ple of Venus, juft mentioned, thrown into perfpeftive, by being inclined a little from a 
front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is a view of the diftant countrj^,. 
terminated by Brill-hill, near Oxford!; and Quainton-hill, near Aylelbury. 


• Of this family was tfie fatrout dame Hefter Temple, daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Latimer in Buck* ; 
wIm), according to Ftiller, lived to fee more than 700 of her own defeendants. 

t Camden, v. i. p. 310, fays, the Brill is a fmall country town (fo called by cantradion from Bnry- 
hill) fome time a royal villa of Edward the Confeffor. His cominuator derives the name* from Bruel, a 
thorny place, and Bruer, a thorn ; but the former is perhaps the moft probable, if we confider that Brill 
is the iiamc ior the place where C«lar bad his catnp at Piwerat, 

• 
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From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the houfe, which is nearly in the 
Centre of the gardens, dividing them as it were into tw'o parts. In the latter divifion, 
the tower of the parifli church, bofoined in trees, the body of it wholly concealed from 
view, is one of the firft things which ftrikes the eye, and you are uncertidn whether it 
b more than one of the ornamental buildings. Palling by it you enter the Elyfian 
Fields, under a Doric arch, through which arc focn, in perfpedive, a bridge, and a 
lodge in the form of a caftlc. The temple of Friendlhip is in fight; and within this 
fpot are thofe of Ancient Virtue and of the Britifli Worthies, adorned with bulls of 
various eminent men, and inferiptions, mentioning their particular merits. Here is 
alfo a roftral column to the memory of captain Grenville, brother of the late earl, who 
was killed in that fuccefsful engagement with the French fleet in 1747, when Mr. 
Anfon took the whole of the convoy*. In the bottom runs a ftream, which, with the 
variety and difpofition of the trees difperfed over gentle inequalities of ground, makes 
this a very lively and beautiful fccne. 

Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs in the thickeft lhade. The water, 
though really clear, is rendered of a dark blue colour by the over-hanging trees : the 
alders are of an uncommon fize, white with age; and here are likewife fome large and 
noble elms. At the end is a grotto, faced with flints and pebbles, in which the late earl 
fometimes flipped. On fuch occafions this grove was illuminated w’ith a great number 
of lamps, and his lordfliip, with a benevolence which did him honour, permitted the 
neighbourhood to fliare the pleafure of the evening with him and his company, the 
park gates being thrown open. 

The temple of Concord and Victory is a moft noble building. In the front are fix 
Ionic columns fupporting a pediment filled with bas-relief, the points of which are 
crowned with ftatucs. On each fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pillars. The 
infide is adorned w'ith medallions of thofe oflicers who did fo much honour to their 
country, and under the aufpices of his lordlhip’s immortal relation, Mr. Piit, carried 
its glory to fo high a pitch in the war of 1755 ; a war moft eminently diftinguifhed by 
Concord and Victory. This temple Hands on a gentle rife, and below it is a winding 
valley, the fides of which are adorned with groves and clumps of ti*ecs, and the open 
fpace is broken by Angle trees, of various forms. Some llatues are interl'perfed. 
This valley was once flowed with water, but the fprings not fupplying a fufliciciii quan¬ 
tity, have been diverted, and it is now grafs. 

It has been obferved that there is a particular moment when this temple appears in 
Angular beauty : when thefetting flmlhineson the long colonade which faces the welt, 
all the lower parts of the building, are darkened by the neighbouring Wood ; the pillars 

* The charafler of this gallant officer was mod amiable ; he was of true courage and condiud ; a hu¬ 
mane and generous commander ; beloved by his olfictrs ; eftetmed as a father by his failor.;. ili'i lufs rvas 
lamented in fome elegant Englifh lines by Mr. (afterwardslord) Lyttleton •, andby a Latiu iiifciij.tioii on 
this column by lord Cobhani. In the latter, the following lines, 

Perire, diait mnribuiidiis, omnino fatius elTe 

Quail) incrtiiE reum in judicio litli ; 

relate to a known ftory, that the commander in chief threw out the fignal for the line, and that the Fiench 
fleet would haveefcaped, if fir Peter Warren, feeing the danger of lo.fing the oppoitunity, had not, though 
fecoudin command, ifjade fignaU'for a ciiace, refufing to take them down ; he was wtll fuppnrted in this 
by captain (afterwards fir Peter) Deni^; captain Gicnville ; captain (afterwards admiral) hofcaweii, and 
others. The commander finding Warren refolute, had magnanimity enough to alter his i'lgnal from that 
for the line, ty^chacc ; and prudence enough to make no complaint of dirobediciice. 
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rife iit dilicri'nt hc'is;hts out oi*' the ohfcurity : foine are nearly ovcrrpread wUli it, foiuc 
arc chccquored will) a variety ol'tints, and others are illuminated down to tiuir Ua'r::. 
The light is Ibftoned oli' by tiie rotundity of the olumns, hut it Ipreads in bro'.id gi .-.u.u. 


n tiiC entablal))'. 


s of the ])ed.- 


on the wall within ihcni, and pours full, and without iiilertaj-uon, ontLi 
diflindly marking every dentil. On the ftatuts which adoni llie point: 
ment, a deep lhade is contrailetl to fplendor: the rays of flie Jun linger on the tide, 
the temple long after the front is overcaft v. ilh the lo'oer hue of evening, and they tip 
the upper branches of the ti eos, or glow in the openings between tlicm, wiiile the 
lliadovvs lengthen acrols the vailcy. 

On the oppofitc lide ul tliis vale Is th.e Lad;,’s 'Jemple, on an elevated fnot, 
connnanding the dillant views. Below is a iiri.un, over which is thrown a jihui* 
wooden bridge. On another eminence, vlivided iruin tin., by a grc.it dip, ilaiidis a 
large Gothic building, fitted up in thiit laile, and i'undiued with ibmc very good 
painted glafs. 

The temjjle of Friendfliip is adorned with elegant marble bulls of fome whofe friend- 
lliip did real honour to the noble owner. 

Tile fconcs which h:ive been mentioned are the mod remarkable, but though beautiful, 
it mull be cfUiFeiled are inferior to the exquilite one which prefents itfell Irom the 
Gothic building at Palirs-hill, in Surrey ; or to feveral which are found at Mr, South- 
cote’s, in that neighbourhooil. In point of buildings, Stowe is unrivalled. The 
number ol' iliein has been objected to ; b-ui the growth of the w'ooJ, by concealing one 
Irom aiioiiici-, every ilay weakens the objeclion. Each may be faid to belong to a 
dilHnct I'eene ; and the magniticance and fplendor of them, joined to the elegance of 
their cunllruQion, and blended with the variety and difpofition of the ground, will 
always eufiirc the admiration and pleafure of the Ipectator’'. 

Leaving Stowe, Ibme Itarved lirs and pines, on each fide the road, flicw^ how much 
plantci's Ihould attend to the manner of executing their w'ork, and the choice of the 
kind of trees proper for the foil in which they are to be planted. 

Pal's by Finmore, and another village, and come to Aynho, where is the feat of Mr. 
Cartwright. Here was an hofpital built for the entertainment of poor and fiek paflen- 
gers in the time of Henry 11 . by the Claveriugs (then called Roger Fitz Richard, and 
Roger Fitz Roger) who were lords of the manor. It w-as well endowed, and in 14S4 
was given by William carl of Arundell (then owner of the manor) to Magdalene-college, 
Oxford, to which it Hill belongs ; but is now let out as a private houfe|. Ralph Ne- 
vill, of Raby, who died in the beginning of Edward HI. married the daugditer of John 
do Clavering, and I'ceins to have had this cllate with her, as he obtained a charter for 
a market and a lair at this place, but it was limited over to John de Clavering, in fee. 
Yet his foil Ralph died feifedof the manor in 41 Edward III|. 

At tlie entrance of Aynho you crols the Portway, one of tlie ina vicinalcs leading 
from Ration to llation; it comes out of the Akcman-Ilrcct, at Kirtlington, in Oxford- 
llnrc, and is fuppofed by Dr. Plot to go to Vennonis, or CleyccHcr, but by Morton, to 
lead to Ijennavcnta, orWedon, near w hich place is a gate called Portway-gate§. Ban¬ 
bury, however, (Branavis) feems to be in its line of dircclion,. 


The n-ailer will not be difpleafcil if he (honlil find that in this account of Stowe, I have made confide- 
i given of it by one who was intimately acquainted with its beauties, the late Mr. 


r.dilc life of a deferiptioii giv 
^^Mlat..•lcy. 

•J Bridge’s Northamptonlliirc, v. i. p. 141. 

^ Morton’s Nat. Hill, pf Novthamptonfhirc, p. 502 


intimately acquainted 

Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 252, 295. 
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At this end of the village, turning on the right hand, is the road to Aftrop Wells, 
which are about two miles olT, a little beyond the village of King’s Sutton (mentioned 
before) in which parifh they arc. The church has a fine fpire, rifing from a tower, 
the corners of which have been ornamented with pinnacles, but fome of them are broken 
off. The well is in a bottom, and is chalybeate, poffeffing great virtues in the ftone, 
gravel, dropfy, and the beginning of a confumption ; and the place has been formerly 
much frequented, but is now out of lalhion. The lodging-houfes are miferable. 
Near the fpring an affembly-room was built by fubfcription fome years ago, and is ftill 
ufed for that purpofe in the fummer by tiie neighbouring gentry. Dr. Short fays, na¬ 
ture and art have combined to make this place a paradile of pleafure—I doubt it will 
require a warm imagination to difeover in it any refemblance of what we fuppofe Para- 
difetobe. 

Come into the turnpike road from Oxford to Banbury, at Adderbury, where is a 
feat of the duke of Buccleugh, in a bad country, and furrounded by execrable roads. 
It once belonged to the earl of Rochefter, fo remarkable for the profligacy of the for¬ 
mer part of his life, and for his fiucere contrition at his death. Here are quarries of 
ftone very full of cockles. 

Banbury, the Branavis of the Romans, whofe coins have been often found here, 
had a caftle built by Alexander, bifliop of Lincoln, in 1125; a fragment of one of its 
walls fupporting a cottage, ufed as a peft-houfe, is all that is left of it. Part of the 
ditch is now the high road. A Roman altar was found here, and placed in a nich 
under the fign of an inn, called from thence the Altar-ftone inn*. Some years ago it 
was converted into a private houfe, and the altar was probably demolifhed. The 
church was (with more propriety) built by the fame bifliop, who is fuppofed to have 
been buried in the chancel, under a tomb on which is a mutilated figure, recumbent. 
The remnants of two other figures in the chancel, faid to be thofe of judge Chamber¬ 
lain and his wife, ftiew the folly of faRaticifm in the laft century. The puritans were 
always numerous here; Ben Jonfon makes one of thofe charafters, Zeal-of-the-land 
Bufy, a Banbury man; and it is mentioned in other dramatic pieces, as their refort. 
Camden fpeaks of it as famous for cakes and ale j and when Holland tranflated his 
Britannia without his confent, played him a trick ; getting at the printer, he changed 
cakes and ale, into cakes and zeal, which alteration got Holland many enemiesl. 
Round the wall on the outflde of the church are a number of c.'irved heads of men and 
animals. The building being in great decay, was repaired in 1686, at the expcncc of 
500I. by Dr. Fell, the munificent dean of Chrift-church, and bifliop of Oxford];. 

The caftle was built, as before obferved, by Alexander, bifliop of Lincoln, foon 
after his confecration, which was in 112 ^ ; and it continued to be one of the rcfidences 
of the biftiops (occafionally, for they had ten houfes furniflied in the diocefe, befides 
one at Newark, and one at London) till bifliop Holbech, on his appointment, i Ed¬ 
ward VI. conveyed this and about thirty manors, to the king and his courtiers. By 
the account of the endowment of this biflioprick, taken 26th Henry Vlll. 1534, the 
^ate here was valued as follows: 

• /. s. d- 

Banbury burgh. 1413 10' 

Banbury ballw. and hundred 444. 

• Banbury pra;pofit Caftri - - 52 14 8 

* Stiikcley’s Jtin. cor. ^ Gough’* Topog. v. i. p. 39, 57. 

4. Willi*’* CAn. V. iii. p. 475. ' 
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The impropriation of the reftory and advowfon of the vicarage of Banbury, belonged 
to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, called the prebend of Banbury; but in 1548 it was 
furrendered to fir John Thynne, and diflblved. The eftate was then reckoned of the 
clear yearly value of 46I. 6s. 8d. and was afterwards given by Queen Elizabeth to the 
bilhoprick of Oxford, in exchange for other lands, being then valued at 49I. 1 Bs. 9d. 
a year*. 

After Edward IV. had obtained pofleffion of the throne, an infurreftion, which 
began in Yorklhire amongft the friends of the earl of Warwick (who was then in 
France, in great difguft at Edward’s marriage) had very nearly deftroyed him. The 
leaders of it marched towards London, and were met near Banbury by the earl of Pem¬ 
broke and Lord Stafford. The latter entered the town firft, and took pofTeflion of an 
inn, which the earl chofe to have for hitnfelf, and ordered Stafford to quit j Staflbrd 
was fo fmitten with the charms of a pretty bar-maid whom he found here, that though 
forced to obey, he did it very unwillingly, and retired out of the town with his men in 
great difeontent. Their enemies foon heard of the quarrel, and fell on Pembroke’s 
troops early in the morning. Henry Ncvill, one of their leaders, was taken and killed 
in cold blood, which fo enraged the reft, that they fought with irrefiftible fury, and 
taking the earl and his brothers prifoners, they revenged Nevill’s death by inftantly 
beheading them heref. 

I’his place was made a borough by Queen Mary, in return for their adherence to 
her againft Lady Jane Grey, and from that time they have fent one member to par¬ 
liament!. 

After the battle of Edge-hill, the parliament had a garrifon of 800 foot and a troop 
of horfe in the caftle, which w’^as furrendered to the king in a few days after, and re¬ 
mained in his hands till he gave it up, with other garrifons, to the Scotch general§. 

The navigable canal intended to be carried from Coventry to Oxford, is brought to 
this town, but is now at a ftand for want of money. About five miles from hence, in the 
road to Southam, the canal is conveyed through a hill, by a tunnel three quarters of 
a mile in length, with a towing path on the fide for horfes; it is an exaft circle, W'orked 
up with brick. There is a fulphur well here in the grounds of the Rant inn, and a 
chalybeate, called Bloxham new well, about a furlong from the town, on the weft fide, 
almoft clofe to the brookjj. 

Pafs by Wroxton Priory, now a feat of the earl of Guildford. It was founded by 
Michael Belet, an ecclefiaftic in the reign of King John, for canons of the order of St. 
Auguftin, valued in the furvey, 26th of Henry VIII. at 78I. 135. 4idf. It was the 
eftate of fir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, 0 .xford, and by him given to 
that*foundation ; of them it is held by the earl of Guildford, and is ufed by him as a 
refidence, but whether there are any remains of the religious houfe, I do not know. 
A little further is Upton, a hunting feat of Mr. Child, the banker; and juft beyond is 
the inn at Edgehill. This hill is properly fo named, as, after palling a level country, 
you come at one'e to the edge of a fteep hill, forming a natural terrace, fomc miles in 
length. At the foot of this lies the vale of Red Horfe, fo called from the colour of 
the earth, which is red, and from a rude figure of a horfe oat in the turf, on the fide 
of the hill, and kepf fcoured out. The origin of this is uncertain. It is fmaller than 
the White Horfe, in Berks, not fo well lhaped, nor fo cqnfpicuous. The fcouring is 
ufually performed on Palm Sunday, the day on which the great* carl ^ of Warwick 

* Willis's Cath. vol. iii. 3. p. 140, 141,417. • f Rapin, vol. i. p. 606. 

f Willis’s Notitia, vol. tii. p. 41. ^ Rapin, vol. ii p. 462. |1 Short, vol. ii. p. 49. 

f Dut'dale Mon. v. i. p 104?, and vol. ii. p, 326. 
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foii^bt ihc bloody battle of Towton, in Yorkfliire, in 1461, when lie killed his horle 
before the enp;;’gemcnt determined to conquer or die. Mr. Wife conjeftures it may 
have reference to that circumltancc. Some lands are held by the tenure of fcouring 
it. 

On the right hand of the inn, the hill extends about two miles; and at the farther 
end V. litre it dips. King ('iiarlts 1 . went down from Edgeot, and met the parliament 
Ibrces, under llic earl oJ Efl'ex, which lay the night before at Keynton, a town in the 
vale. Here uas Ibiighf the firfl battle, when Croinwi'll is faid to have behaved in a 
manner far liicri of ihat courage uhich h(> afterwards exhibited ; and when Prince 
Ruprrr., the final’s nephew, prevented, by his inconfiderate purfuit, the gaining a com- 
pkle vielory. A pit, in wliich five hundred viclimsof that day were buried, is marked 
by a .lU’ frail! firs. Skulls, and remnants of weapons, have been often found. 

Near this end of the hill, T\lr. Miller ('whole houfe, called Radway, is below) has 
built a tow er and ruins, to imitate thofe of a decayed cafllc. The walk to this, along 
tile edge ci the hill, commands an cxtenfivc profpcbl, but which becomes (till more ex- 
tcnfive from the room at the top of the tower, to which you afeend by about fixty 
fteps. The windows arc ornamented with painted glafs, brought from dill'ercnt places ; 
amongfl w'hich are the arnw of England, of the Ifle of Man, and of the Stanley’s, and 
fome Scripture pieces. The ceiling is paint', d with the arms of the Saxon Kings, and 
of feveral gemlemen in the neighbourhood. From this room are feen Warwick 
caftle, Coventry fpires, the Wrekin in Shropfliire, and many other dillant objects. 

Nearer to Warniington, is a camp ol about i 2 acres, of a fquare form, but rounded 
at the corners, which Mr. Sahnon, in his new furvey*, contends to be the Roman 
flation 'I’ripontium, mentioned in the 6'tli iter of Antoninus. U’o make it agree with 
that, he fuppofes Alccltcr to be Ifanavatia, and Warv\ick, Bcnnoncs. llefccmsto 
allign good reafons for removing it from Tow ccfler, where Camdc'n fuppofed it. 

On the other fide the inn, at the dillance of about four miles, lies Compton "Wyn- 
yate, an old feat of the carl of Northampton, in whofc family it has been from at 
lead the time of King John. The ride to it is on the fide of the hill, for about two 
miles, and then into the rich, but dirty vale below. It is in a bottom, fiirrounded 
with hills, and is an irregular houfe, built by fir William Compton, in the beginning 
of the reign ofllenry VIll. with bricks brought from a ruinou.' old caflle at Fulbrokc. 
The chimneys are formed in fpires and zig-zags. Over the gateway, in the entrance, 
arc the arms of France and England under a crown, w ith the griffin and greyhound 
for fupporters, and on each file a rofe under a cr(.)wn ; irrobaJjly placed here on ac¬ 
count of a vifit made by the king, w h.h’li is fpriher remembered by fhe arms of Eng¬ 
land empaling thofe of Arragon, tonnd inibme oi the windows, (in which alfo arc the 
Compton arms and crell) and by a gih licdilcad lull of carving, faid to have been ufed 
by the king when lu re. In the late gtiieral wrcclc, when this, w'ith other of the carl’s 
houfes, was dripped, and everv thing fold by auction, this beddead was bought by a 
farmer’s wife for fix guineas. l.Tnhapjiy eifect of a rage for parliaiAentary influence 
and for gaming ! Alinod equally deflruetive to the fortunes of the greated families, 
the former is attcnded.with tlie vvorlt confequenccs to fociety. A continued 
debauchery, introduces a habit of iillcnefs, rarely got rid of; a difriigard and contempt 
of the mofi facn d oaths, and a proiiigacy of manners, which fit th.e unhappy wretches 
for the comniijUon.of cveiy criin'j. Yet are thefe encouraged, without hefitation, by 
our nobility and men of fqrlund, ofrc.i, as in the prefeiit indance, to their own ruin. 

• 'V'jI, ii. p 497, 510. 
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Strange infatuation! that a man of education and reficftion, who would ftart at the com- 
iniflion of moft crimes, or even at the fuppofition of his being capable of them, fliould, 
for the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an unconcerned fpeftator of the illiterate wretch 
below, at his inftance, calling folcmnly on the Almighty to attell the truth of what they 
both know to be a wilful and deliberate falfehood! 

When this houfe was built, it is plain that the owner could not have a fingle idea 
of the beauty arifing from a fituation commanding cither diltant, or home views; 
indeed our anceftors appear to have fcarcc ever thought of them. But it flood in the 
middle of a noble eftate, and was fufficient for the purpofes of a hofpitality which did 
more real honour to the polfell'or, than the molt elegant modern feat, where that is 
wanting. 

I'his houfe was held for Charles I., and was befieged by Cromwell, the marks of 
whofc bullets flill appear in the gates, and was at laft taken. The church (which 
has been rebuilt) was entirely ruined during the fiegc, and the family monuments d.c- 
flroycd. 

hi util has beenwritten for and againfl the utility of great farms ; but the argument 
agaiiifl: them, drawn from the confequent depopulation of the country, feeins Itrong'y 
enl’orcod by an inftance in this neighbourhood. At Chadfunt was a iiianfion-hovde, 
the feat of Mr. Newfam*, and ten farm-houfes on fo many farms, let all together at about 
i col. a year. Not long fince this eftate was fold to lord Catherloua;h ; the ten farmi 
houfes arc pulled down, and all the lands and the nvanfton-liourc are let at loool. a 
year to one farmer, who manages the bufinefs, as a grazier, with the help of two t r 
three fervants. 

"J'his was told me by my intelligent landlord at the inn, who mentioned the follow¬ 
ing rife of provifions in his memory ; veal from id;|. to 4d. a pound ; two fowls from 
led. to 2s. pidgeons from lod. and i4d. a dozen 1035. butter from 3d. and 4d. a 
pound to yd. and pd. anil clicefc from 17s. a hundred to 24s. Ine monopoly 
of farms, however, is not the only caufc to which the rife of proviftens may be af- 
figned. 

This lord Cathorlongh was fon of the famous Mr. Knight, the cafliicr and 
plunderer of the South-Sea company In the year of their calamity; his ImcUliip 
built a tower iji his grounds at \Votton, near Henley, in this dounty, and iLl- 
rected that his body fhould be buried there, and that thofe of his family v. lu 
were buried in a vault, Ihould be taken up and dcpofitcd in’ the fame place, which v.;is 
done. 

Mr. Ladbroke iias a feat at Idlecot, bought by the late fir Robert, of the heirs of ba¬ 
ron Legge. 

in this neighbourhood is dug a blue flonc, w hich becomes very hard, and is iifed for 
barn floors, ovens, 

Leaving 1 dgc-Jiill, go through Pillcrton and Edington, and turniiig on the riglu, 
through Wellefburn and Barford, to Warwick. It is fomething round to go by Edge- 
hill from Banbury to Warwick, but the road by Keynton is fo bad, tiiat it would be 
worllithe additionable trouble, even ii’tiie prolpett from Edge.-hill w-as out of the quef- 
tlon, Erom Edge-hHl to Edington the road is tolerable j from thence to Wellclburn, 
very good and from thence to Warwick, excellent. 

• A family driving ihcir origin from Temple Newfam, in Yorklliire, but feated htrcTrom abjut :iio 
time of Meniy \ III. . 
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Warwick was a Roman ftation, called Praftdium^ or, according to Salmon, Benno- 
nes*. and is fituate on the banks of the Avon, and is a handfome, well-built town, 
ril'en with additional beauty from the ruins of a great fire, which, in 1694, burnt great 
part of the town, and deftroyed the church as far as the choir. A colleftion of 11 ,cool. 
was made by a brief, and Queen Anne added locol.; with this they rebuilt the body of 
the church and the fteeplein a very handfome manner, the tower alone cofting 1600I. 
I’his tower is 117 feet to the battlements, and 25 feet more to the top of the pinnacles. 
Near the battlements the arms of the different earls of Warwick arc cut in ftone. It 
was finifiicd in 1704, as appears by an inlcription on the tower. 

This church was founded before the Conqueft, and was made collegiate by Roger de 
Neuburgh, carl of Warwick, in 1123, 23 Henry I. Sir William Beauchamp, lord 
Bergavenny, finilhed the ftatcly choir begun by his father, rebuilt the whole body of the 
church, and was otherwife a munificent benefaftor to it. In this choir was at that 
time a ftatue of the famous Guy ; but in 19 Richard II. 1395, one Sutton, a carver, 
altered it, and cut on it the arms of the ancient earls of Warwick. Our lady’s chapel 
was begun by the executors of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 21 Henry 
VI., and perfected, 3 Edward IV. This building, together with the magnificent tomb 
for that earl (inferior to none in England, except that of Henry VII. in Weffminlter 
Abbey) coft 248 il. 4s. yd{. a prodigious fum, if reckoned by the value of money in 
thefe days. Some guefs as to the largenefs of it may be made from the comparative 
price of an ox, and a quarter of bread coni, the former being then 13s. 4d. the latter 
3s. 4dt. This chapel fortunately efcaped the fire, and in it are the monuments of 
Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick; Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, and of Robert, 
his fon. 

This collegiate church was diffolvcd 37 Henry VIII., and it was the fame year grant¬ 
ed to the inhabitants of the town. The cafilc, the ancient refidence of the earls of this 
name, ftands on a rock, rifmg from the edge of the river Avon, which falls in a cafeade 
under the window of the great hall. On the other fide the river is the park, but the 
ground being moflly flat, and lying below the caftlc, it docs not appear to advantage; 
the trees feem diminutive. By whom this pile was built, is doubtful; but the tower, 
called Guy’s tower, was the work of Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 
the reign of Richard II. at the coft of 395I. 5s. 2d. The walls arc ten feet 
thick. 

From the Beauchamps, this eftate paffed by an heirefs in the reign of Henry VI. to 
Richard Nevill (fon and heir of Richard Nevill, carl of Salilbury,) on whom that 
king conferred the title of earl of, Warwick. This is the perfon who is called the ftout 
earl of Warwick, and who had fo great a lharc in the confufions of thofe unhappy 
times, fometimes taking part with tlie houfe of York, fometimes with that of Lan- 
caller, and generally carrying fuccefs to the party whofe caufe he efpoufed. 

The entrance into the callle is under agateway, between Guy’s Tower on the right, 
which is 12 angled, and Caifar’s on the left, which is of three circular fegments, and 
this leads into the great court. In this court is a flight of fteps up to a magnificent hall, 
62 feet by 37, wainfcotccj with the original oak, but which was neceffarily painted, as on 
fitting up the room it was rendered of difl'ereut colors by being planed. On the left of 
this are the private apartments; on the right is a fuite of rooms, all looking over the 
river into the park, confifting of a mufic-room; a noble drawing-room, wainfeoted 
with cedar; ‘ a room lately ufed for billiards, now fitted up as a drawing-room; a ftate 

• V. ii. p.497. + Diigd. Warw. ■». i. p, 443, 
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bed-chamber and a drefling-room. This laft is at the end of the caftle, and looks into 
the garden; in it are feveral fmall portraits, atnongft which are thofe of Anna Bullcn, 
and her After; and of fir Thomas More, by Holbein; prince Rupert, and prince Mau¬ 
rice his brother, in armour, three quarters length, in one piece; Francis, carl of Bed¬ 
ford, the firft duke of Bedford, and fome others. In the drawing-room are portraits of 
prince Maurice, Richard earl of Warwick, whole lengths; and others, by Vandyck, 
&c. And over the chimney is that of Mr. Wortley Montague, in his Turkifh habit, by 
Romney. The original of fir Philip Sydney is in the private apartments. Behind thel’e 
rooms is a paflage which leads to a neat chapel, in which is fome good painted glafs. 
Out of the hall is a dining-room, 42 feet by 25, and i8 high, built by the prefent lord 
in a fpace between the end of the chapel, and the flight of fteps from the great court. 
At the upper end of this room is a whole length portrait of Frederick, late Prince 
of Wales; and at the lower end one of his princefs, with the princefs Augufta 
in her arms; and over the chimney a whole length of fir Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke. 

In the porter’s lodge they fhcw feveral things which are faid to have belonged to 
the famous Guy, earl of Warwick; fuch as his porridge-pot, his flefli-fork, his iron 
fhield, breaft-plate, and fword; his horfe’s head-piece, his walking-ftaff, (which is nine 
feet high, and which they tell you was only two inches higher than himfelO a rib of 
the dun cow, which he killed on Dunfmore-hcath in this neighbourhood, and fome other 
things. Whether they ever belonged to Guy or not, fome of them are of confiderable 
antiquity, and the fword was reputed to have been his fo long ago as the year 1400, 
when Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by his will, gave to his fon, and his heirs 
after him, the fword and coat of mail fometime belonging to the famous Guy* ; and 
in I Henry VIIT., that king granted the cuftody of his fword to one Hoggefon, yeoman 
of his butter)', with a fee of xnX. per diem for that fervicef, which w'as continued in 
yueen Elizabeth’s timcj. 

James I. granted this caftle to fir Fulke Greville, anceftor of the prefent earl of War¬ 
wick, who laid out 2o,oool. in repairing and embelliftiing it. The epitaph on his U)mb 
is no more than this; “ Fulke Greville, fervant to Queen Elizabeth, counfellor to King 
James, and friend to fir Philip Sydney.” 

Near thccallle, towards the north eaft, was a place fenced with ftrong ftone walls, 
called the Vineyard; in 3 Henry IV, by the bailff’s accounts, .wages were given to fome 
women for gathering grapes there during the fpace of five days§. Whether this fruit 
was what we now' underftand by the name of grapes, has been a fubject of much de¬ 
bate. » 

The Priory here was begun by Henry de Ncuburgh, firft earl of Warwick,'after the 
Conqueft:,and finillied by earl Roger, his fon. On the furvey 26 Henry VHI., it was 
valued at no more than lol. los, sd. above reprifes, and was diflblved the next year. 
In 38 of that king it was granted to Thomas Hawkins, alias Fiflicr, who pulled down 
the old building to the ground, and built a very fair houfe, which he called Hawk’s- 
neft. His fon fold it to fir John Puckering, fince which it has pafied to the family of 
Wifejl, and has regained its old name of the Priory. Stukelcy fays, that two galleries, 
part of the origilial building, remain. 

About a mile and half beyond Warwick, in the road to Coventry, is a boufe of the 
late Mr. Greethead, built on the edge of a high, perpendicuhur rock, at .the foot of 

* Diigd War. V. i, p. 405. f Ibid p. 418, * j Peck’s Defidcrata Curiol'a, r. 18. 

§ Diigd. Warw. v. 1. p. 428. || Dugd, VWw. v. i, p. 454. ' 
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which flows the Avon, in a bend round a meadow. This place is called Guy’s Cliff, 
from a tradition that he fpent the latter part of his life in retirement here, in a cave 
froopod out of the rock, which is fl)own. It was ancieuily the refidence of foiue her¬ 
mits, who had a fmall chapel; a chauntry was afterwards founded by one of the carls 
of AVarwick, and well endowed. It defervesthe notice of antiquarians, if for no other 
reafon, for havin'? been the abode of the celebrated antiquary, John Rous, who was one 
of the chaunlery priefts, and here wrote his Chronkon de Regibus. 

Proceed to Kenilworth, a long, fcattcring town, where the auguft; ruins of the 
caflle, aflbrd the molt ftriking inflance of the iuflability of human affairs! This place, 
the abode of barons, little lefs powerful than kings; which fo long refiflcd all the 
Ilrength of Henry III., and which was at lafl fubdued rather by ficknefs and famine, than 
by the I'uperior force of the royal army; which flill retained its importance, and in tlie 
hands of Klizabeth’s favourite, Lciccitcr, exceeded mo!l of the royal habitations in 
magnificence; and which, from the tiiickm-fs and flruiture of the walls, feemed to bid 
"deliance to time itfclf, is now' only a piclurefque heap of ruins. Of tlio apartments, 
once graced with the prefence of that queen, and of lier court, with all the fplendour 
which tlie princely owner could exhibit to entertain fuch a company, nothing but frag¬ 
ments of the bare walls remain! The Lake, which flowed more than ico acres, is va- 
nifhed ! The only habitable part is a part of the gateway, filled with the family of a 
dirty, flovenly farmer, in one of whofe chambers is an alabaflcr chimncy-jiiece, 
with the letters R. L. carved thereon; once the ornament of a far diliereiit apart¬ 
ment. 

There was a caflle here before the Conquefl, w'hich w'as demoliflieJ in the time of 
Canute, but another w'as built by Geofify de Clinton, chamberlain and ircafuivr to 
Henry I., this foon came into the hands of the crown. Henry III., granted it to Simon 
de Mountfort, carl of Lcicefler, wlio held it againfl the king in the great infurrection 
of the barons; and, after he was killed in the battle of Evefham, it was fo gallantly 
delendcd by Henry de Ilaflings, wliom he had appointed governor, that the king could 
not get poi'l’eflion, till heknefs and want of provifions compelled the garrifon to I’urren- 
der. The king then gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of Lcicefler and Lancafler. 

In the time of Edward I. was held here an affembly of too knights, and as many 
ladie.s headed by Roger Mortimer. The knights entertained the ladies in the morning 
with tilling and martial tournaments, and in the evening with dancing. It is mentioned 
as extraordinary, that on tiiis occafion the ladies were clad in lilken mantles. They 
called themfelves of the Round Table, to avoid contention abejut precedency. 

in this jflacc the unhappy Edward II. wa^ kept prifoner, and here' made the refigna- 
tion of his crown (if it -may be called a reflgnation) to his fon, Edward III. 

By a daughter and heirefs of the Lancafler family, it paffed to John of Gaunt, 
fourth fon of Edward 111 . created duke of Lancafler, who, about the end of the reign 
of Richard IL, began the ancient buildings now remaining, except Ca;{ar*s Tower. 
Henry, his fon, becoming king, it continued in the crown, till yucerf’ldizaboth granted 
it to Robert, lord Dudley, carl of i.eicefler. Charmed wliii the fltuation, he laid out 
6o,' odI. on the buildings, and in inlargingthe park; an amazing fum in thol’e days! He 
gave a mofl fplendid entertainment here to the queen and her coflrt, at which were in¬ 
troduced every amufement of the times; amongfl them bear-baiting was not forgot^. 
u\ regatta was exhibited on the lake. 

* Dugd. War'v. v. i, p. Zj6, and feq. 
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The ftory of this earl’s concealed marriage, and of the confequent misfortunes of 
his noble and accompliflied fon, fir Robert Dudley, are v/ell known. 

After that moft iniquitous court, the Star Chamber, had ftifled the proceedings which 
fir Robert had inftituted to prove his mother’s marriage, and his own legitimacy, he 
refolved to quit the kingdom ; but, as in thofe arbitrary days, he could not do it with¬ 
out the king’s licence, (James I. 'i he applied for, and obtained it. His eftate however, 
mutilated as it was, was a tempting bait; he was ordered to return, and not obeying 
the mandate, was prolecuted in the Star Chamber, and cafily found guilty, upon which 
this place w-as leissed into the king’s hands. The magnificence of the fituation became 
the objeil of prince Henry’s wifti. A propofal was made to purchafe it; commiffioaers 
were fent to make a furvey, with fpecial direftions to find all things under their true 
worth. How well they obferved their orders, may be feen from their report of the va¬ 
lue, which they made to be about 38,000!. though from their return it appears, that 
the caflle flood on feven acres of ground, was in perfect repair, fit to receive his ma- 
jefly, the queen, and prince, at one time; that the value of the woods amounted to 
2o,oool. and that the circuit of the caflle, manors, parks, and chace, lying round it, 
together contained 19 or 20 miles. Out of this 38,000!. io,oool. was to be deducted 
as a fine for fir Robert’s contempt in not appearing to the fummons j the wood 
(which though confeffed worth 2o,oool. they had valued at no more than i2,oool.) 
Was alfo to be deduced, becaufe fir Robert’s lady had a jointure therein, and if (he 
outlived him, might fell it. After thefc defalcations, the prince moft generoufly offered 
to give for this eftate, the like of which for ftrength, ftate, and plealurc, they fay was 
not to be found in England, the fum of 14,500!*. 

Sir Robert knew too well what he had to exped from the juftice of James, or his 
courts, and having determined never to return to England, agreed to accept that mo¬ 
ney. The conveyances were executed, though no more than 3000I. w’as paid at the 
lime, (and which, by the failure of the merchant who was to remit it, never came to 
his hands) and the prince dying foon after, he never received any part of the remain¬ 
der ; and yet prince Charles had no fcruplc of confcience about taking poffeflion, avS 
heir to his brother; nay, in his patent (when king) creating fir Robert’s mother Duch- 
efs of Dudley, he recognizes the whole tranfactionf. 

Perhaps a ttronger proof of the ineftimable blcflings of a government by law, and of a 
trial by jury, can hardly be found; and the abolition of luch a court, feems cheaply 
purchafed by all the misfortunes and temporary confufion occafioned by the flruggles 
againfl it in the time of this Charles. 

The hiftory of this family of Dudley, affords matter for other refledions. Edmund 
Dudlcw dirfcended, or claiming fo to be, from a younger fon of the lords Dudley, became 
one of the great inftruments of oppreflion under which the people groaned in the time 
of Henry Vll., and w'as at laft given up to their refentments, together with Empfon, and 
executed. His eftate, however, was reftored to his fon, who getting into great favour 
with Henry VIIL' and Edward VI., %vas created vifeount I.’Ifle, earl of Warwick, and 
duke of Northumberland. Infiitiabie in his ambition, he contrived to ruin the duke of 
Somcri'et and lord Thomas, his brother, uncles to Edward VI.^ and marr)'ing his fgurth 

* Piigd. Bsr. V ii. p. 22,^., 

+ Bill'. ♦ ii p. *25. Some ori^pnal letters rclatire to this matter. (one,of vvhleh Ls figneil by 

I’lincc Henry) are- now at the Board of Green Cloth, St. J.imes’s ; but though the failtire in p.iymeiit 
is fo ftdly rtcogiii'/,e‘d by the leite-rs patent, yet in an account of the prince’s debts (now in that office) 
the money remaining due on this account is Hated to be rto more than ^yiol, with 22 7I. fc\'charges. 
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fon to lady Jane Seymour, indiired that prince to appoint her his fuccelTor; but here 
ended his career. Mary prevailing, he was beheaded. On Elizabeth’s acceffion, the 
good lortunc of the family feemed to return ; his eldefl: fon was reftored to the titles of 
L’lfle and Warwick, and his fecond fon made earl of Leicefter ; but this funlhine was 
not of long continuance. 4 he eldeft fon died without ifllie, and Robert, often in dif- 
grace, and under ftrong fufpicions of the moll; atrocious atlions, died without leavin<T 
any child, except the unfortunate fir Robert, above-mentioned. Thus this family, rifuiff 
upon iniquity, and in the coiirfe of about 50 years attaining almoft to royalty itlLlf in 
nearly as Ihort a time fet in obfeurity. * 

Whillf this callle was in the hands of the crown, there was a conllable an- 
pointed, with a fee of 16I. is. 4d. and a keeper of the park, with a fee of4l. i is. -d. 
a year*. ' o • 

Charles afterw'ards granted this caftle to the carl of Monmouth ; but Oliver gave it 
to feveral of his ollicers, who demolifhed the buildings, drained the great pool, cut down 
the woods, dcltroyed the park and chace, and divided the lands into farms amongft 
thcmfelves. ° 

On the refioration, Charles II. granted anewleafeto the earl of Monmouth’s dau«»h- 
ters, and altcrw ardsgavc the inheritance to Lawrence, lord Hyde, whom he created baron 
of Kenilworth, and earl of Rochefter ; from him it has defeended to the lady of lord 
Hyde, lately created earl of Clarendon, who has given dircaions that what remains of 
the buildings fltould be carefully preferved from further damage. 

Here was alfo a monaRery for black canons of the order of St. AuguRin, founded bv 
Geofry de Cdinton when he built the caRle. At a furvey taken 26 Henry VIII. it was 
valued at 533I. 15s. 4d. three years after it was furrendered, and the fite granted by the 
king to fir Andrew Elamok, whofe grand-daughter and heir carried it in marriage to 
to John Colboum, efq. and he having bought fome horfes Rolen out of the earl of Lei- 
ceRer’s Rable here (or pretended fo to be) was fo frightened by the earl, that he was glad 
to make his peace by giving it up to him on very eafy termsf. ° 

In this village is a manufafture of ivory and horn combs, and horn for lanthorns in 
which about 32 men are employed. . ’ 

The farmers hereabouts begin to be fenfible of the propriety of hoeinrr turnips but 
cannot yet prevail on themfelves to do it thoroughly. * ^ ’ 

Proceed to Coventry, an old ill-built town. It was made a corporation in 18 Edward 
III., the walls round the town w'ere begun to be built in 29 Edward III. (1355) and 
were demolifhed after the civil w'ar in the laR century. The magnificent and^ beautiful 
church of St. Michael was founded about 1133, and given to the monks of Coventry 
by Ranulph, earl of CheRer. The Rceple, as it now Rands, was begun in 1 37? and 
fiuiflicd in 1395, by William and Adam Botoner, who expended lool. a year on it • 
the fpire was added by two fiRers, Ann and Mary Botoner, who alfo built the middle 
aifle in 1434. The tower is 136 feet three inches high ; on that is an odagonal prifm 
.of 32 feet fix inches, fupported by eight fpringing arches ; from the* pinnacles within 
the battlements of the odagon iffucs a fpire, eight fquare, each of them eight feet at the 
bafe< 130 feet nine inchtis high, making the whole height 300 feet. The whole length 
of the church is 293 feet nine inches, and the breadth, coniiRing of five ailles 1 
The middle aifle is 50 feet higli|. » 7 • 
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'The priory was founded by earl Leofric, in 104.3, flood on a defcent below the 
church-yard of St. Michael and the Trinity, (which two churches ftand very near to¬ 
gether in one inclofure ) but is now totally deflroyed, with its church, though the 
Oiihop pleaded flrongly with Cromwell to have had the church preferved, alledgittg 
that it was his principal fee and head church. Willis, in his hiflory of mitred abbie.s, 
printed in 1718, fays, he thinks that Lichfield cathedral was built in imitation of this; 
that at the entrance into the clofe where this church flood, at the vvefl end, there was 
a large arch which led to it out of the oat-market, and which then lately fell down; 
that not far from thence was ftill flanding the lower part of a great tower or fleeplc, 
part of the weft front, then converted into a dwelling-houfe ; that on the fouth-fide, 
next the two church-yards, flood a leffer tower, which had been demolilhed about 20 
years before he wrote; that the foundations of the church were dug up about 50 years 
before, and the file turned into a bowling-alley, afterwards into a garden, as it then 
was; that the chief habitation of the monks was alfo turned into gardens, and that 
I'cveral apartments were fuppofed to be buried under ground, as appeared by the door- 
cafes then vifible at the end of the buildings next the river*. On the furvey of Henry 
Vlll. it was valued at 73il. 19s. 5d. but deduftiug penfions, at 499I. 7s. 4d. clear, 
and w'as furrendered in his 30th year. On digging foundations for houfes, they havcf 
found the old cloyfters, and fome other ruins, with many grave ftones. Some years 
ago fome coffins were found, amongft which were two, fuppofed to be thofe of Leofric 
and Godivaf. Stone coffins have been often dug up (one in 1780) but without any 
inferiptions. 

Soon after the conqueft, Coventry, Lichfield, and Chefter, were included in one 
diocefe; the feat was removed from Lichfield to Chefter, but Robert de Limefy ob¬ 
tained the cuftody of this monaftery, and removed from Chefter hither, when the 
name of abbot was fuppreft, and a prior had the rule under the biffiop, and fat in par¬ 
liament!. Many biffiops who refided here, ftiled themfclves of Coventry only; but 
afterwards an agreement was made, that this and Lichfield fliould choofe their biffiop 
alternately, and make one chapter, and precedency in ftile ffiould be given to Co¬ 
ventry. Lichfield, however, feems to have now obtained the precedence, being gene¬ 
rally named firft. 

'i'he biffiop had formerly a palace at the fouth-eaft comer of the cathedral church, 
facing the north-eaft corner of St. Michael’s church-yard. It has been long fince de- 
ftroyed, but in 1647, rnean houfe in that place was fold by the name of the palace§. 

The Grey Friers, or Friers Minors, efcaped the diffolution of the Icfl'er houfes in 27 
Henry Vlll. (perhaps becaufe they had no lands) bqt was furrendered in the 30th year 
of his reign, and demoliffied, except the fpire of their church (built about the time ot' 
Edward 111 .) which now remains. The fite of the houfe was granted to the corpo¬ 
ration. 

The White Friers had a houfe built for them by fir John Poultney, (four times lord 
mayor of London) in 16 Edward III. 1342II, but had no lands, and were not fumendered 
till 30 Henry VIII^. J’he houfe was granted to fir Ralph fjadler, in 36 Henry Vlll. 
andfoon after bought of him by Mr. Hales, who alfo purch|fed of the king St. John’.s 
hofpital and church, and divers lands belonging to the priory and other religious houfe.s 

* Mitred Abbies, v. i. p. 70. f Stukeley, !tin. Cur. v. ii. p. iR. 21. 

1 On the intioduaion of monks into a cathedral, the bilhop was looked upon ih plac^of the ahbot, and 
his fubftiiute was termed a prior. 

§ Stukeley, Itin. v. ii. p. 21. || Leland, v, iv. p. 97. q Dugd. War. r. i. p. 180. 
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here. He refided in the houfc of the White Friers, and maintained a fchool in the 
choir of their church, (having obtained a licence to found a fchool,) but fome of the 
magiftrates of the town finding that the church was not included in the patent, applied 
to Queen Mary, and obtained licence to make it a parifh-church*, and obliged him to 
remove the fcholars, which ho did to St. John’s holpital After this they diflurbed 
him in poffeffion of the lands fo purchafed by him, under pretence of their being 
granted to found a fchool; this treatment made him lay afide a defign which he had 
formed of edablifhing a college in this city, like thofe at Weftminfteit and Fton. lie, 
however, kept up the fchool as long as he lived, and by his will, in 15 Elizabeth, left 
an eftate of the then yearly value of 43I. to the mayor, bailin':, and commonalty, to 
maintain it, allotting to the mafter the manfion houfc of the late mafter of St. John’s 
hofpital, and 20I. a year; to the ufher a houfe within that hofpital, and lol. a year; 
an allowance for a mufic-mafter, and for repairs of the houfes, and the furplus to be 
for the mafter and ufher. This eftate is now improved to 150I. a year, or more; and 
in* 1731, the mailer’s ftipend was increafed to 50I. a year, theufher’sto 33I. 13s. 4d. 
What becomes of the furplus does not appearf. 

The croTs, once fo famous, is now entirely deftroyed. It was built on the fpot 
where one had formerly flood; was begun in 1541, and finifhed in 1544, by a dona¬ 
tion of fir William Holleys, lord mayor of London, fon of Thomas Holleys, of Stoke, 
near this city, anceftor of the Holles’s, earls of Clare. It was fix fquare, each fide 
feven feet at the bafe, diminifhing in three ftorics, 57 feet high. There were iS 
niches furniflicd with ftatues, fome of which were brought from the White Fners. 
The pillars, pinnacles, and arches, were enriched with ftatuary carving, the arms of 
England, of the founder, and of the trades and companies|. 

St. Mary Hall, on the fouth of St. Michael’s church, was ufed by the feveral guilds 
for their feafts, and now for holding the affixes, &c. Dugdale fays, it appears to 
have been built in the time of Henry VI. A good deal of the painted glafs in the 
wmdovis ftill remains, but much defaced by the ignorant glaziers, who in repairing it 
from time to time, have reverfed and mifplaced the arms, &c. Here is an ancient 
wooden chair, faid to be that in which King John was crowned ; fome armour, uleJ 
in their ydarly proceffion, in memory of lady Godiva; a pi£lure of that fair lady on 
horfeback; fome portraits of kings and queens, of fir Thomas White, Mr. JelTon, and 
fome other perfons. 


This fir Thomas White, in 1542, gave the corporation 1400I. which was laid out in 
the purchafe of lands, late parcel of the priory, of the yearly; value of 70I. and the 
lame were fettled on them in truf};, to dve a^l. a year tso 13 poor mto, and to lend 
4ol. a year (o induftrious young men of Coventry, to enat^ them to fet up in trade} 
after a period of 30 years f the towne Nbsdi^ptcin, Leicefter, Nottm^am, and 
Warwick, were to have a fam of 40L ifor die fame purpofe, in rotation. Thefe towns 
received the 4^* tetloiniMiothiQgw greet m^Broveraents made in the 

eftmt quarrelling 
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lands. In 1705 they difcovered that the rents amounted to near 800I. a year, befides 
fines for renewals; but four years aftervJards it was found, that the clear rents were 
about 930I. a year; and a decree'was made in 1710, that the corporation fhould ac¬ 
count for more than 2000!. which they had received. Whilft this was carrying on, 
the corporation tampered with the other towns, and made a private agreement with 
them to put an end to the I'uit on receiving a fmall proportion of what was due ; but 
the ftory beginning to be known, and it being found that the corporation let long 
leafes to their own members and families at fmall rents, fome public fpirited gentle¬ 
men filed an information on behalf of the poor, to fet afide the agreement, and to 
have the encreafed rents applied in augmentation of the original donations. This was 
done accordingly, and it was decreed, that inftead of 24I. annually divided between 1 2 
men, 243I. 3s. fhould be divided between 61 men, 4I. a piece to 60 of them, and 3I. 
3s. to the odd one, and that eight men fliould each have a loan of 50I. The corpo¬ 
ration did not relifh this at all, and the cocol could not be got from them ; where¬ 
upon the court ordered that the eft ate fhould be conveyed to the honourable William 
Bromley, efq. and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a fequeftration iilued 
againfi: the corporation eftates (upwards of yool. per annum) to levy the 2000I. The 
money was at lad railed by fale of part of their eftates; and then, in 1722, they ap¬ 
plied to the court of chancery to have the truft eftates re-conveyed to them. This was 
oppofed by the new truftees, and by the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, and War¬ 
wick, on the ground of the great abufes committed by the corporation, and that there 
were at that time feveral perfons amongft them who were concerned in the abufes, and 
others who were privy in them; the chancellor, however, in 1725, thought fit to 
order a re-conveyance, the feveral charities being augmented as by the former decree, 
and the corporation are now in polfeflion of the eftate. 

Befides this, fir Thomas White gave the town a further funi, to pay 40I. a year to 
two fellows of St. John’s college, in Oxford, fbns of freemen of this city ; which col¬ 
lege had been founded by him, or rather re-founded, after being quite gone to decay 
on its original foundation by archbifhop Chichele. 

This man of charity gave a further fum of lool. a year to 24 other towns in England, 
to be received in rotation, and’ lent to induftrious young men, to aflift them in their 
fetting out in the world*. This was a mode of charity much in fafhion in thofe days, 
and in the beginning of the next century ; highly benevolent in its intention, if aftifted 
the deferving and^pful members of the community in that part of their lives when 
afliftance would be moft^ferviceable ; and laying a foundation on which many ample 
fortunes have been built, it enabled them yi their turnr to exercife a benevolence which 
would be naturally excited by a recolledion of that to which they owed their ability. In 
thefe days, however, it is too liable (in borough towns efpccially) to great abufes. 

Mr. JefTon, above-mentioned, gave the town aoool. with which an eftate in Glou- 
cefterfliire was bought, the rents of which are to be applied in putting out apprentices, 
diftributing bread, &c. and to lend 20I. a year to poor tradefinen. There are other 
charities to a large amount. 

In 1768 an a£t of prliament was paffed for making a navigable canal from hence to 
communicate with treat which w'as carrying on to join the Trent and the Mcrfey, and 
the next year another ad was pafled to make a canal from hence to Oxford. 

Thefe were noble undertakings, which promifed to be of the greateft fervice to the 
country; but ufeful as they were, they met with violent oppofition. AmSngft the ob- 


* Ipfwieh charities. 
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jedlions to the latter, it was urged in the Houfe of Commons, that it would injure the 
Newcaftle coal trade, that great nurfcry of feamen, on which our naval ftrength fo 
much depends, by enabling Oxford and the neighbourhood to buy pit-coal cheaper 
than they could do fca-coal; fo far will people go for an argument to anfwcr a prefent 
purpofe! Private interelt, and perhaps private pique, unfortunately contributed to 
impede the work. I’he fubferibers to the two canals could not agree on the place 
where they fliould join, and they are carried on in nearly a parallel line for a confi- 
derable length; this has contributed to cxhaull their money without any ufe. The 
former is carried no further than about Atherftone, and feems at a (land ; the latter 
has reached Banbury, as mentioned before, but the expence has already fo greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the eftimate for the whole, that it is feared it will not foon be completed. Its 
being carried clofe to the town of Banbury, Is faid to have been attended with a great 
additional coft, which would have been much more ufefully employed in extending 
it farther. It is alfo faid that it fhould have commenced at another place, nearer Bir¬ 
mingham, where much better coals would have been got. The cofl has been more 
than 2oo,oool. of which 150,000!. was fubferibed, 50,000!. borrowed fmee, and a debt 
of fome thoufands outftanding. 

Near Bedworth is a coal-mine of fir Roger Newdigatc (whofe feat is not far off), 
from which he has made a cut to communicate with the navigation. He has here a 
wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws out the water and dniws up the coals at the 
fame time. In the coal-mines here it is faid, that large toads have been often found in 
the folid coal*. 

Come to Nuneaton, a town fo named from a nunnery of the order of Fontevrault, 
(in Poitliers) founded by Robert Boflu, earl of i.eiceffer, before 1161. In the houfes 
of this order beyond fea, there were religious men as well as women, but fubjeft to 
the government of the abbefs or priorefs. This petticoat government feems to have 
been difliked in England, as there were only two more houfes of this order in the king¬ 
dom, and there is no exprefs account of any monk in any of them, but only of a prior at 
Nuneatonf. The earl’s wife became a nun, anddiedhere. By the furvey, 26 Henry VIII. 
it was valued at agol. 15s. J and was furrendered in the 31ft of that king, and granted to 
fir Marmadukc Conftable, who is buried in the churchj, under a monument which was 
once a handfome one, but is now much defaced. In a field at the end of the town, going 
towards Atherftone, (on the left) are fome remains of the nunnery ; one arch is yet ftand- 
ing, but nothing more than the hewn ftonc is left at the top, and there are fome frag¬ 
ments of walls. One arch lately fell down. 

I did not take the direct roacl^o Hinckley^ but w'cnt towards Atherftone, in order to 
vifit Manqeter, a confiderable Roman ftation. 'I’iie village is about throe miles from 
Nuneaton; in the way to it pafs over a hill, from the top of which is a good profpe^t. 
The church ftands on an eminence, which Dr. Stukeley fays, feems to have been a 
camp, having been intrenched very deeply. Near it is a neat hofpital. On the left of 
the church is Oldbury, a large fquare fort of 30 acres, on a high hill, from whence 
is a very extenfive view. Flint axes of the Britons, about four inches and an half 
broad, have been found, near this place. Mr. Okcover has a feat here, which he is 
rebuilding in the area of the camp. The old houfe was a cell to the nunnery of 
Polefworth. Other camps, called Shugbury, Arbury, and Borough, are fecn from 
hence 5. , ' 

• Itin. Ciir.jvol. ii. p. 19. * -f Burn’* Eccl. Law, vol. ii. p. 54. 

t Dugd. Warvv. vol. ii. p. icf> 6 . § llin. f^ur. vol. ii. p. 20. 
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When you have pafled through the turnpike, a little lane on the right leads down 
into the Watling-ftroet, were, taking the right again, you crofs the river Anker, 
(in its way from Nuneaton to Tamworth) and prefently afterwards go through the 
old Roman city, which lies on both fides the road, partly in Leiccfterlhire, part¬ 
ly in Warwickfliire. The field in the former is called Oldfield-banks, in the lat¬ 
ter, Caflic-banks. It is 600 feet long, 200 broad on each fide the road. Great 
ftones, mortar, Roman bricks, iron, and many coins of brafs and filvcr, and fome 
of gold, have been dug up here *. A bridge was building over the river when I was 
there f. 

Continue on the Watling-ftreet till near Hinckley, when you come into the turnpike 
road, which leads diredly from Nuneaton thither. 

Hinckley is a market town juft within the borders of Leiccftcrfliire, formerly diftin- 
guiflicd by a caftle, a large park, and a priory ; now by the more humble, but much 
more ufeful, employment of the ftocking-framc, of which about 1000 are here em¬ 
ployed. The caftle was built by Hugh de Grantmefnil, who came into England with 
William I. it flood near the eaft end of the church, but has long been entirely demo- 
lifhed. A good modern houfe, belonging to Mr. Hurfl, is built on part of the fite. 
'J'he park has been difparked many years. In 1755, in a field near the Holy-well, fix 
nobles of gold of Edward Ill. were found, two of which arc in the hands of Mr. Whal- 
ley, of Hinckley. 

The oflice of fteward of England w'as given to this Hugh on his marriage, and made 
an hereditary office. It defeended from him to his grandfon Hugh, who held tiie 
honor of Hinckley by that fervice J. His grandfon died, leaving two daughters oniy, 
the eldeft of whom married Robert Blanchmains §, earl ol i.eicci'ter, arid carried thi< 
eftate to him. His fon left two fifters, his coheirs, one of v. liom married the great 
Simon de Montfort, who was created carl of Leicefter in 1206, and pofi'clied this h;mor 
and high ftewardfhip. He, taking part with the French agaiiift King John, was itrip- 
ped of his honors and eftate; the latter were given to Randolph, carl ol Cheiler, but 
the king retained the high ftewardlhip; nor would Henry III. reftore that wlu n he gave 
back his other honors and eftates to his fon. The firft Hugh de Grantmefnil founded 
here a priory of canons aliens, belonging to >thc abbey of l.ira, in Normandy jj; thi-. 
houfe was fupprefl'ed by Henry V. amongft many other alien priories ^j. A houU; 
called the Priory, or the Hall, on the fouth fide of the church-yard, ftands on tiie 
file of it j what is now converted into feveral rooms, is in memory to have been 
one large hall.. The •'centre was rebuilt in the year 1715, by Mr. Gerard, then 
owner, but the wings are of much older-date. Tlnvgarden is now made into a bowl- 
ing-green. 

On a mantlc-picce in the kitchen is a ftrange ornament in a kind of baked clay, which 
tradition has erroneoufly called the “ arms of three monksbut a fecond, with mt)re 
probability, caljjj them the figns of three houfes, the Eagle and Child, the Rofe, and 
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d Cafe o( lady Willoiigliby, of EreP.'>y, claiming llic office of great cliambcrlaiii. 
j Mr. Niehola, in hi# liillory of ! iiiickley, p. 9, gives an ingeiiioiis aiiif pioliablc fointlon of tlt^rofv 
of tin's tiick-natnc of Blunelimains ; be fiippofcs it might be deiived from the whi e feurf of j,’ 

tlien a very common difeafe, ratlier than fioni the beauty of his hand.s, efpecidlly as his fon which liof- 
iiifeiflcd with that malady, that lie founded an hofpit.il for it in Leiecller, tlie co^imon -icconut 
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Bull’s Head, which were defigned for the relief of pilgrims travelling through Hinckley, 
who were to receive a night’s lodging, and fomething the next morning to help them 
forward on their journey *. 

The priory poflbfled about 214 acres of land here; and not many years ago, on a 
trial about tythe, a monk from the abbey of Lira was brought over, and produced the 
original grant. This land and the church were given by Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter of Weftniinfter, who are the prefent owners. 

About five miles from Hinckley the battle was fought which placed the crown on 
the head of Henry VII., and which is commonly called the battle of Bofworth, but 
Sutton-field was the fcene of it. Sir Reginald Bray, indefatigable in the fervice of 
the earl of Richmond, is faid to have found Richard’s crown in a thorn bufli, the 
memory of which was preferved by a painting on glafs in his houfe at Steane in Nor¬ 
thampton (hire, which remained when Mr. Bridges colletfed the notes for his hiflory of 
that county, if it is not ftill there. In his arms was added a thorn, with a crown in 
the middiet* The name of Crown-hill, which a place in the field (till retains, feems 
to refer to this (lory ; though cojnmonly faid to be the fpot from which the earl ha¬ 
rangued his army, there is more probability that it got its name from this circiiuidancc. 

Senfiblc of the fervices and of the abilities of fir Reginald, Henry bellowed on him 
high honors and employments, and Steane was one of the ellates with which that king 
very munificently rewarded an attachment which continued unaltered to the time of his 
death. It will be allow'ed me to repeat with pleafure, that in this fituation, and in a reign 
the favorites of which are not generally well fpoken of, his integrity procured him 
from hillorians the charaSer of, “ a very father of his country, a hvvent lover of jul- 
tice, and one who would often admonilh the king when he did any thing contrary to 
right J.” Nor is it Icfs to his honor, that notwithllanding he took a liberty fo fcldom 
allowed, he never loft the faVor of the king during the 17 years of his reign in which 
he lived. 

In Stokefield, between Hinckley and Sutton, money has been lately found, fuppofed 
to have belonged to fome who fell in that battle. The coins were fold to Mr. Warden, 
a mercer at Nuneaton. 

A great variety of curious foffils and petrifaclions have been found of late in a gravel- 
pit, about a mile from the town, in the road to Derby. Mr. Wells, of Burbach, and 
Mr. John Robinfon, of Hinckley, have formed colledtions of them. Near the town is a 
fpot from whence 50 churches may be counted §. 

Leiccfterfliire has not many gentlemen’s iioufes of note, in it, and not many 
matters of curiofity, but has mueh rich pafture, and feeds great numbers of cattle and 
fliee'p. 

Go through Earl’s•Rliilton, on the left of which is thefeat of lord vifeount Wentworth, 
and afterwards pafs by 'looley Park, in Lelarid’s time belonging to the king||, lately 
purchafed of Mr. Boothby by Mr. Dodd, 

A little before coming to Leicelter, crofs the Roman fofs way, and on the left of the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town, fee the arch over the river which Richard III palTcd 
in hi.s way to Bofworth. 'It is entire, but is not now ufed, a wall being built acrofs 
one end of it . 

« 

• ttiflory ()f Hinckley, p. ■53. f Brulires’s Nnrtliamptonfliire, p. 197. 

J A mote pvtieolar accouiM of iii Kegiiuld is in the fecoiid vol. of ilie new edition of the Biographic 
Bvitaimica. * 

^ Hiitory oftfllnsklty, 0. fiC). vol i, p 17. 

^ A view of it is engiBved iij I’tck’t Defid. C’oi iola. 
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Lcicefter is a place of great extent, being near a mile fquare, but the entrance from 
every quarter is difgraced by dirty mud walls. The market-place, however, is large and 
fpacious, with a handfomc building in it belonging to the corporation, where they hav(r 
their feads, and where ntufic meetings and affemblics arc held. The town hall is mean, 
and in an obfeure lituation. 

It is a very old town, where Camden fixes the Raia Coritanorum of the Romans, of 
whom there are many traces found here. The old building, called Jewry Wall, at 
the weft end of St. Nicholas church yard, is fuppofed by Mr. Burton, to b (5 part of a 
temple of Janus; this opinion has been controverted, though the antiquity is not quef- 
tioned, and the number of bones of oxen dug up here, feem plainly to fhew that it 
has been a place of facrifice. The common name given to it, from the finding thofo 
bones, is Holy Bones. The length ofit is about 28 yards, the height about nine; 
it is built of layers of rough foreft ftonc, and brick or tile, the bricks of various 
fizes; fomc have been found to be i8 inches long, 15 broad, and two thick, the 
mortar between the bricks as thick as the bricks themfelvcs; 17 Rrata of thefe have 
been counted on the fide next the church, 13 on the other fide. Near the middle, 
at five yards diftance from each other, are two arches, which ferved for entrances, 
each about three yards wide, four and an half high. There are feveral holes in 
the wall in different ftrata, about fix inches fquare, and fome higher up, which 
are as large again, and go quite through the wall. On the infide are four arches, 
the two largeft in the middle, in part anfwering the two on the outfide. In the 
column betwen thefe two, appears the remainder of an arch work, which feems to 
be made for reverberating heat, and in all the infide the blacknefs of the ftones and 
bricks gives plain indication of fire and fmoke. In the arch on the fouth fide, a 
fmall tenement has been built. Mr. Throfby fays, this and the fecond and fourth 
arches are 13 feet high, 12 widej the middle one four feet over; the fifth is 12 feet 
by fix *. 

St. Nicholas’s church is a very ancient one, and has had fome of the materials of this 
old building employed in it, rows of Roman brick being very vifible. The walls are 
of great thicknefs. 

Several Roman coins in filver and copper, ofVefpafian, Doipitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antonine, and others, have been found f. A Mofaic pavement was difeovered a few 
years ago on repjuring a houfe (where now is a bath) near Richard’s Bridge, but it was 
broken to pieces. That which reprefents the ftory of Diana* and Afteon had better for- 
tune, being carefully preferved, and now entire in a cellar of Mr. Worthington, in 
Northgate-flreet.* ' f 

The town was nearly deftroyed by Henry II. when he took it from Robert Blanch- 
mains, who joined prince Henry in his rebellion againft his father. “ The plan of the 
town, as it flood before this demolition, (fays Mr. Nichols, from a MS. of Mr. Lud- 
lam) is eafily to be traced. In the heart of the town, on each fide the principal ftreet, 
arc a number of^ large orchards, feparated not with one common fence, as ufual, but 
a double fence; a wall belonging to each, with public ways between the two walls, 
called Back-lanes. Thefe lanes were manifeftly the ftreets, and the orchards the fite 
of houfes and yards* deftroyed and never fince rebuilt. The traces of the town wall 
and ditch are in inany places plainly to be feen. Dr. Stukeley’s plan of Roman Lei- 
cefter, is fuppofed to be a mere figment. There are veftiges of two Roman works, and 
no more •, the mount near the river, as was their cuftom, and the ruins ctf a bath near 

* Tlircrfliy’s Lcicefter, vol, 1. jv 47. -J- Bilrton, p.' 147. 
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St. Nicholas’s church. Two teffelated pavements have been found there, the lateft and. 
larged about 1750*.” 

There was a bifhop of Leicefter for about tu'o centuries, viz. from about 679 to 885, 
when the fee was tranflated to Dorchedcr, in Oxfordfhire. The epifcopal fee was in St. 
Margaret’s pariih, the impropriation and advowfon of which parilh now form one of 
the prebendaries in the church of Lincolnf. 

Befides St. Nicholas’s, there are now three other churches, and it is faid there were 
formerly five more. Of thefe, St. Peter was taken down in the time of Queen Eliza* 
beth, the parilh being fmall, and infuliicierit to maintain it, and it was united to All- 
Saints. St. Leonard s had been rebuilt a little before the civil war, in the time of Charles 
I. and was taken down when the town was garrifoned, to prevent its being ufeful to the 
enemy 

Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leiceder, founded a collegiate church near the cadle, 
and dedicated it to our lady, placing in it a dean and canons §. It feems to have 
been refounded, or rebuilt, and the endowment much enlarged by Henry, duke of 
Lancader, who edablifhed in it a dean, 12 prebends, 12 choriders, and other fer- 
vants||. To this church he prefented, as an inedimable relic, one of the thorns 
of our Saviour’s crown, which had been given him by the king of France, and 
which was preferved in a dand of pure gold This building, which was very mag¬ 
nificent, dood in the Newark, where Mr. Colman's garden now is, and wras dedroy- 
ed at the diffolution. Three of the houfes belonging to the chauniry prieds remain ; 
one of them was purchafed within this century, for the vicar of St. Mary’s, near the 
cadle**. 

The fame duke Henry, in 1330, began the hofpital adjoining to his church ft, but 
did not live to complete the buildings, as appears by letters patent of Henry IV. in the 
fird year of his reign, who recites, that Henry, duke of Lancader, his grandfather, 
had begun to build this church, and certain houfes, walls, and edifices for the inclofing 
of the church and college, and the habitation of the canons, clerks, and poor peo¬ 
ple there living; and that John, duke of Lancader, his father, had defired to com¬ 
plete the fame, and that he was himfelf defirous of hadening the works, that he 
might have a fhare in the merits j he therefore affigns certain perlons to provide work¬ 
men and materials for the doing thereof JJ. He provided for 100 poor and weak 
men and women, and ten able women to ferve and aflid the fick and weak. A few 
years ago this was a long, ’low building, of one dory, covered with lead, in which 
were a range of places about the iize of the pe ws of a church, and not much higher, 
covered at the top with a few olAboa; ds. Each of thefe was jud large enough to hold 
fomething like a bed, and one chair, and wa& the habitation of a mifcrable pauper, 
who received yd. a-week in money. This, with the charity-box, opened once a-year, 
and a fmall furplus of rent, amounting to a few {hillings a-piece, was all they received. 
On one fide of the room was a common fire-place lor the men, on the other for 
the women; and there was a common kitclu n, in which was a large pot, which they 
(hewed as that of John of Ghent. A room inhabited by the nurfes, was a little 
more decent, and they bad a lodging room over it. The ead end of the building 


* Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 10. 
t Throfty. toI. iv. 0*89. 

II D^igd. Mon. vol. ii. p. 468. 
•• Throfty, yoI. i. R 141. 
Ibid. Yol. iii. p. 139. 


f WaiiV* Cath. vol. iii p. 43, 
§ Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p 84. 

V Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 84. 
ft Dugd. Mon. vol. B. p. 468. 
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Was a chapel, in which was the following ix^l^ption; ** Henry Grifmond*, duke 
of Lancafter, and. earl of Leicefler. He was founder of this hofpital in the year of our 
Lord 1332, and 11 nee granted by charter, by our late gracious fovereign King James, to 
be called the Holy Tnnity, in the 12th year of his reign.” 

The building befhg gone to great decay, the rain getting in, and rendering feveral of 
the boxes uninhabitable, his majefty gave a fum of money out of his privy purfe for re- 
btflidiRg it,-Which was done in 1776, but not in a manner fuitable to his majelly’s ge¬ 
nerous intentit^s. He augmented the inponae with 14!. a-year, and 54 men 36 
wbthen now receive a weekly ftipend of 28." id|. each. 

In the church-yard of St. Martin is another hofpital, built on the fame plan, but on 
a larger fcale, the habitations being tolenibfy comfortable. It was founded by fir Wil¬ 
liam Wigefton, about the time of Henry VI. for a mafter, con-frater^ 12 poor men, 
and 12 poor women. The con-frater has a neat hbufe adjoining, and reads prayers; 
the poor men and women have each an apartment, and three foillings a-week. The 
mafter, who never refides, has a falary of 200I. a-year, and the benefit of renewing 
the leafes of a very confiderable eftate, which is reckoned worth 300I. a-^ear more. 
Can he reflefl: on the fituation of the paupers, and think the intention of the charitable 
founder is anfwered f? 

Adjoining to this is a fmall public library for the mintllers and fcholars of the town. 

In Northgate-Areet is an ancient hofpital for poor women, where, within a fmall 
porch, is a circular arch, with a zig-zag ornament round it. 

A handfome infirmary has been built in 1771 at one extremity of the town, and is 
fupported by fubfeription. In digging the foundttbns, many human bones were found, 
fuppofed to be thofe of perfons buned in a chapel called St. Sepulchre’s, which had 
been deAroyed long before. 

In St. Margaret’s church is an alabaAer monument for John Penney, once abbot of 
the abbey here, afterwards biAiop of Carlifie, in 1509. There is a whole length figure 
of him in his epifcopal habit. 

In St. Martin’s church is an epitaph for Mr. John Heyrick, who died sd April 1589, 
aged 76, expreAing that he lived in one houfe with Mary his wife, 52 years, and in all 
that time never buried either man, woman, or child, though he had fometimes ao in 
family. His wife lived to be 97 years old, and faw of her children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children, to the number of 143J. 

There 

( 

• 

* Grifmond was a lordthip in Monmouththire, which belonged to him, but why added to his name 
Were I'do not know. 

f Mr. Throfby, in his account of Leiceftcr, fays, he is informed the revenue is not fo large; it will 
not, however, be denied, that it is confiderable, that the mailer does not refide or do any duty, aijd that 
the poor arc very flendeily provided for according to the prefent value of money. 

{ In the former edition I had mentioned another inilance of longevity and remarkable vigour in this 
meighbourhood, froirfihe regifter of Keym, or Keham, a few miles from hence; the book is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Thomas Samfon the minifter, and Jigned by him from 156.- till near the time of hii death 
iu 1655. By this regifter it appears that he had eight children, born as follows, vis. 

, I. Joyce, baptized February 12, 1630. 

2. Ann, baptized 6, 1632. 

3. Fdward, baptized February 6, 1633. 

4. Francis, baptized OAober 11, 16;,. 

5 Thomas, baptized November i, 1637. 

6. John, baptized December 15, 1639. 

7. isufannah, baptized July'25. 16+1. 

it. Elizabeth, baptized October 20, 1644. 

• J * • Aa 
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There is Ycry little left of thecaftle, except the hall, now ufed for holding the afiizesj 
near it is a large vault, which they call John of Ghent’s cellai*. He and the other dukes 
of Lancafter, refided much here whilft they were owners of it. 

In a houfe inhabited by Mr. John Stevens, is a fpaclous room, lighted by a window, 
which is continued from one end to the other, and in which are 28 pieces of painted glafs, 
fome of faints, others of part of our Saviour’s hiftory, others the feven facramentsof the 
Romilh church. Mr. Throfby conjectures it to have been a chauntry belonging to Cor¬ 
pus Chrifti, or St. George's guild.^ 

There w'ere in the town three priories, and one houfe for religious of the order of 
Sr. Francis*. 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratis ffo named from its being fituate in the meadows 
near Leicefter) was founded by Robert do Bellamont, furnamed Boffu, earl of Lei- 
cefter, in 1143, for canons of the order of St. Auguftin. He at length took on him 
the habit, and continued there 15 years. The abbots ufed to fit in parliament; but 
in the middle of the 14th century, an exemption was obtained, as from a burthen. 
Very different from the opinion of the prefent times! At this abbey cardinal Wolfey 
died in his way to London, having been arrefted on a charge of high treafon; the fpot 
of his interment has been often fearched for, under an idea that great riches were bu¬ 
ried with him, but it has never been difeovered. On the diffolution, it w'as granted to 
Mr. Cavendiih, the faithful fervant of the cardinal; in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was 
poffeffed by the earl of Huntingdon, but was afterwards in the Cavendiih family again, 
the countefs of Devonihire refiding there before the civil war, in which it was burnt by 
the royalifts, and little left but the walls round the garden, part of the gateway, and 
porter’s lodge. What remains of fome rooms is of later date. I'he prefent duke of De- 
vonlhire’s grandfather transferred it to lord William Manners, from whom it has come 
to the prefent owner, Mr. John Manners. 

Gilbert Foliot, the faithful friend of Henry II. (who was never to be terrified from 
his allegiance by the threats or power of Becket) and Henry de Knighton, the hiftorian, 
were abbots here. 


Ashe could not ferve the cure before he was 22 , the computation was, that he had ferved it at the birth 
of his 

til child at leaft 67 years, and was then aged 89 


2d-ty-91 

- yo - y2 » 

4th-r- 72-j-94 

5th-74-96 

tth-— 76 I ' - - — -98 

7th —- 78-100 

8th --81---— io,j. 


Mr. Samfon was buried Auguft 4, 1655, feezed that he was then at lead 114 years old, and had 
been miniftcr of Keym ga years. *’ 

This 1 had inferted from an account I fawof it; but defirous of examining into fo extraordinary a dory 
myfelf, I have fincebeen at Keham and feen thcregider. Jt is very true that it is ligncd by Mr. Samfon, 
a&minider, every year from 1*563 to 1655, or thereabouts; but on infpeflion it appears, tliat from 1563 
to about 1633 is nothing more than a tranfeript made by Mr. Samfon from a former regider, and atteded 
by him at the bottom of each page by figning his name as miiiillcrj omitting to date his attedation. A cir- 
cumdance corroboratfs this ; he'has added the names of his two churchwardens'after his own, which are 
the fame for the firft 70 years, a thing which would be r ot much Icfs marvellous than his own age. It may 
be further obferved, that after / 633 (or thereabouts, for 1 dnot jecollcit the exad year) there appears to 
be different chlirchwardens every year- 
• Willis's Mif.ed Abbies, »ol. ii. p. 113. 
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About half a mile fouth of the town, near the way to Eldon, by the fide of 
the race-ground, is a long ditch, called Rawdikes, which Stukeley calls a Bri- 
tiftj Curfus. It is faid Charles I. dood on thefe banks whild his men took and pillaged 
Leiceder*. 

Camden fpeaks with fome degree of uncertainty as to Leiceder being the Roman 
ftation Ratac; Salmon totally denies itf; and Horfeley affirms itj ; but in 1773 a military 
done was difcovered, which fixes it. About two miles from Leiceder, on the foffe way 
which goes to Newark, (and which is now part of the turnpike road to Melton Mow¬ 
bray) there was a kind of depping block, little noticed j on removing the earth from 
the foot of it, was difcovered a done, to which it had doubtlefs ferved as a pededal, 
on which was the following infeription: 


IMP CAPS 
-KAtA/v P Pi 

MADRIAN •AV& 

'’or «A\ cos I H vA RATJS 

H 


This done is two feet ten inches long, five feet five inches and an half in circumfe¬ 
rence ; it is of a gritty fort, fuppofed by mafons to be from a Derbyfhirc quarry. The 
letters in the upper line are four inches long, in the others but three. The fecond and 
third lines feem to have been continued further, fame traces of letters being vifible on 
the back part. The two drokes at the bottom probably denote the didance from 
Rata:, with which it agrees. 

Two or three miles from Leiceder, on the left, fome woods and a windmill on a 
hill, mark an old feat of the Greys, called Bradgate, built by Thomas Grey, marqvus 
of I)orfet§, and inhabited by that family till it was accidentally burnt down fome years 
ago; but the park, fix miles in compafs, remains. It was the birth-place of the ac- 
complilhed, but unfortunate. Lady Jane Grey. Near it is Groby, from which the 
family took a title; there was formerly a cadle, wdiich w^as dedroyed entirely before 
Lcland’s time. ^The above-mentioned Thomas began to build a houfe here, but did 
not finilh it]|. 

About five miles from Leiceder, on the left, is Temple Rotheley, or Rotherby, grant¬ 
ed by King Stephen to Randolph, earl of Cheftcr^. It was afterwards a houfe of the 
knights I’emplars, from which it takes its name, but has been for a confiderable time 
the feat of the Babingtons; fome of the lands are extra-parochial. There are no 
monuments of iny of the Templars in the church, but there arc fome old ones for the 
Kyngdons, Robert Vyncent, cfq. and for the Babingtons. On a railed tomb for a 
Kingdon, who died in 1487, is engraved his will, by which, he founded an obit in this 
church. In the ch&iicel are handlbme buds of a Mr. Babington of the lad century, 
and his wife, a daughter of Mr. Hopkins of Coventry, by w'hom he had twelve chil¬ 
dren at fingle births in lefs than thirteen years. The nofth fide of the church-yard is 

* Itin. vol. i. p. 109. f New Survey, wl.J. p. 316. f Brit. Rom. ^ 437. 

§ Lelaud’s Itin. voi. i. p. 14. )| Ibid. p. 15. ^ Dwgd. Bar, vol. i. p. 39. 
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appropriated to the burials of the inhabitants of that part of Mountforrel which is with¬ 
in this parifli. In the fauth fide is an upright ftone pillar, about lo or 12 feet high, 
tapering from the bottom, on the weft fide of which is fome tracery *wQrk carv^; 
fomethmg of carving is to be feen in other parts. At the foot lie three flat.ftones, as 
if placed for fupports. There is no tradition concerning it. Mr. Babington has the 
great tythes, and is entitled to a futn of money from every one making a purchafe of 
lands within certain towns in what is called his foke. The common fields were tnclofed 
in 1761. 

On the right are Coflington, and RadclifT on the Soar, where is the Roman ftation 
called Vennomentum. Dr. Stukeley fays, there is a vaft long tumulus of an arch-druid, 
and derives the name of Coflington from Coes, a pricft*. Camden’s Continuator con- 
fiders it as Daniflif. 

Pafs through Mountforrel, a long, ill-paved town; as far as the crofs is in the pa- 
rifti of Temple Rotheley, other part is in Barrow, and the further end is in Quarn- 
don. It ftands at the foot of a remarkable hill, or rather rock; the ftone in many 
places ftands out bare, and is of fuch hardnefs as to refill all tools after it has been ex- 
pofed to the air. Such pieces as can be got from underground are broken with a fledge, 
and uled in buildings in the fliape in which they are broken. He was formerly a 
caftle, which belonged to Ranulph, earl of Chefter, who came to an agreement with 
the earl of Leicefter, in 1151, (16 Stephen) by which it was fettled that Leicefter 
(hould henceforth poffefs this caftle, to be held of the earl of Chefter and his heirs, on 
condition that he Ihould receive earl Ranulph and his retinue into the borough and 
fort there upon occafion; and in cafe of neceflity, that Ranulp himfelf fliould lodge 
in the caftle. At the fame time it was ftipulated, that neither of them fliould ere£l any 
caftle between Coventry and Donington, or between Donington and Leicefter|. On 
the rebellious behaviour of Robert Blanchmains, it was feized by Henry II. and re¬ 
tained, when he gave him back great part of his eftateS. It feems to have remained 
in the hands of the crown till the 17 John, when that king committed the care of it 
to Saier de Quincy, earl of Winchefter, who married one of the fifters and coheirefles 
of Robert Fitz-Parnell, fon and heir of Robert Blanchmains||. Saier, however, 
who had received many other favours from the king, did not hold himfelf bound by 
any ties of gratitude, (which indeed feems to have had no force in thofe tumultuous 
times) but took part with the barons, who mvited over Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
and placed a French garrifon in this caftle, giving the government to Ilenry de Brai- 
broc. On the acceflion of Henry III. it was unfuccefsfully attacked, as Rapin fays, 
by the earl of Chefter^; but Burton and Dugdale fay, il was 'taken by him, 
granted to him by Henry, and that he entirely deftroyed it**. Some very fmall 
fragments df the foundation are to be feeh on a round part of the hill, called Caftle- 
hill. 

It is well worth while to walk over this hill, inftead of riding through the towp. 
The rich mc-atlows below, tlirough which runs the Soar, and the rifing* ground on the 
further fi le of it, with the towns of Sileb'y, Barrow, &c. form a fine view. The mea¬ 
dows are very fiat, and after heavy rains, the river fpreads to a great width. At fuch 
times this hill is faid to beaf a rcfemblance to Gibi altar. 

* Iiin vol.P 1C7,,J, 134. • t Rrit. vol. i. p. 4i5. J Dugd. Bar. »ol. i. p. *8. 

♦ Ibid vol 1 pr 'K. II Ibid. vol. j. p. 687. f Rapin, vol. i. p. *97. 

• » Burton. Dugd. Bar. vo|. i. p. 43. 
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In the street is an ancient crofs, almoft hid by a paltry building, enclofing the pedestal 
and part of-the fiiaft, which is long and flender, of eight fides, fluted, and in the 
flutes are carved fonie heads, quaterfoils, and other ornaments. It is railed on 
three fteps, and at each corner of the pedeftal is a rude figure with wings. It is faid 
there is an intention of taking it down. There is a finall chapel belonging to this 
town. 

Barrow, on the other fide the river, was part of the great eftatc of the earl of Chefler; 
and when that was divided between four fillers, this fell to the lot of Hugh de Albany, 
carl of Arundell, fon of Mabel, one of the four, at w hich time there w'as a capital 
manfion here*. Afterwards it belonged to the knights teniplarsf. 'J’he earl of Chcf- 
ter gave pofleflions here to the abl)ey of GerondonJ. It has been always famous for 
its excellent lime, which is of fuch repute for water-works, that much of it is exported 
to Holland. It becomes fo hard, that it is faid even to exceed the hardnefs of the (lone 
above taken notice of. It lies In thin (Irata; the firfl under the earth is yellow, and 
below this are feveral others of blue ftone, about fix inches thick, and about two feet 
afunder. Both forts are dug out, piled up in the form of a cone, and burnt. The 
burning one of thefe heaps takes up two days and three nights. The demand for it 
has encreafed within thefe few years in a very great degree. Two foflils have been 
lately found here, one with the impreflion of a fifti, the other has the relcmblance of a 
head of fome animal. They were found in a bed of clay, near the furfacc of the 
earth. Some fea ihelU have been alfo found §. 

At this place is an hofpital for old batchelors and widowers; a foundation not very 
common.. 

On extending the inclofures in this country, many of the old ones are broken up, 
and it is found good hulbandry fo to do. They lime them, and in three or four years 
lay them down again. The lime for manure is chiefly burnt at Grace Dieu, forae 
miles oflF, where was an abbey founded by Roefia de Verdon in the 27th Henry III.|| 

Purfuing the road, fome hills covered with wood prefent themfelves on the left, and 
near them is Swithland, the feat of fir John Danvers, of a very ancient family, and 
poflefled of a large eftate. There is here a flate quarry, the property of the earl 
of Stamford, but the flates are not equal in.goodnefs to thofe of Weftinoreland and 
Cumberland. More on the left the forell hills of Chamwood are feen, where coal is 
got. This foreft extends about ten miles in length and fix in wddth, and is now with¬ 
out a tree in the uninclofed parts of if, though in the memory of an old man, known to 
one who was alive in 1777, a fquirrcl might have been hunted in it from tree to tree 
for fix miles together, without touching th^* ground. • 

Come to Loughborough, an old market town, which has twice given th« title of 
baron to the family of Haftings: The firft time to Edward, third fon of George, earl 
of Huntingdon, to whom the manor and title were given by Queen Mary, in reward for 
his powerful and timely afliflance to her againlt his neighbour the duke of Suffolk, 
father of the lady* Jane Grey. She conferred the garter, and feveral high polls on 
him; and fuch was his attachment to her, that on her death he retired from the 
world to an hofpital which he had built at Stoke Pogeis, in Bucks, where he died without 
ilfue. Charles I. ga\^ the title to Henry Haflings, fecond fon of the carl of Hunting¬ 
don, for an equally faithful, though lefs fuccefsful, adherence to himj he alfo died without 

• Dngd. B»r. voL i. p. 45, Willis’a Cath. vol. Hi. p. go,. 

% Dugd. Mon. toL i. p. 768. ^ Throfby vul. »i..p. 67. || l}ugd. Mon. vol.'i. p. 933. 
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iffuc*'. In 1781 the title was given to Alexander Weddorburn, Efq. on his being 
made chief juftice of the Common Pleas; a gentleman whofc abilities at the bar and in 
the feiiatc are well known. I'he manor was given by Edward IV. to William Haftings, 
liis kiithful adherent, who affifled him in his efcape from Middlcham, and now belongs 
to his defeendant the earl of Huntingdon. This William was rewarded with the Hew- 
ardlhip of a great number of manors, was made conftablc of Leiceftcr, Donington, 
and Nottingham callles, ranger of Leiceftcr Foreft, and the parks called I.eiccftcr 
Feyth, Barow Park, and Fooley Park, warden of Shirewood, chief forefter of Need- 
wood and Duffield, and furveyor of that honour, and had grants of the manors of Do¬ 
nington and Barow, and was made a baronf. In fliort, Edw'ard feems to have thought he 
could never do enough for him. His attachment did not ceafewith the death of that king; 
he retained, the fame afl'eftion for his fons, and loft his life in confequcnce, Richard 
thinking it ncccffary to remove him out of his way. 'Tis pity that an example of fuch 
Firm friendlhip fhould be ftained by the inhuman murder of the unfortunate young 
prince, thefon of Henry VI., (who was bafely ftabhed in cold blood at Tcwklbury by 
this Haftings, and others) and by his connivance at Icaft, at the beheading of Rivers and 
Grey, by Richard, at Pomfret caftle. I'he ftory is well known, that as Haftings 
was going to that council in the Tower, from which he never returntird, he exulted in 
the thought that his enemies were at that very time fullering at Pomfret. 

A few years ago the river Soar was made navigable from hence to the Trent, which 
it falls into, near Cavendilh bridge. 

Mr. Meynell’s famous fox-hunt eftablifticd at Quamdon, (between Mountforrell and 
this place) is no fmall emolument to the town in the feafon. The hounds are kept 
by fubfeription, but that gentleman permits his fervant to accommodate as many of 
his friends as his houfe will hold with apartments, where they are fumilhed with dinners, 
and all provifions, as at any public place. Many of thofe who attend the hunt, and 
cannot get apartments in the houfe, or are ftrangers, come to the inns, and great num¬ 
bers of hunters are alfo kept here. The company on a field day is very numerous, 
and they go out with as much ceremony as to court, their hair being always 
drefl'ed. 

On the left of Loughborough is a neat white houfe of Mr. I'ate, on the rifing ground 
towards the foreft. A little beyond is Gerondon Park, bought by Serjeant Phillips of 
the duke of Buckingham fpr judge Jefferies, but the I'erjeant liked the purchafe fo well, 
that he kept it for himfelf. The duke, however, cut down 5000I. worth of timber 
before he would execute the conveyance. One of the ferjeant’r family who died a few 
years ago, left it to his widow for her life; (he married Sir William Gordon, who now 
lives here* It was an abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Robert earl of Leiceftcr 
(the founder of Leiceftcr abbey) in 15 Henry 11 . and was valued at 159I. 19s. lod.i 
on the furvey by Henry VIIIJ. 

A little farther, at Difliley, on a farm belonging to this eftate lives Mr. Bakcwell, 
whofe improvements in the breed of cattle and in farming, are well kn6wn to every lover 
of hufbandry. There is a fmall church or chapel here, formerly belonging to the abbey 
of Gerondon, to which *this parifti was appropriated^, and it is now a curacy in the gift 
of fir William Gordon. 

Go through Kegworth, a large village with a handfome churchbeyond this you may 
leave the turnpikt. road and go to Donnington Park, the feat of lord Huntingdon, and 
come into tht road again at Cavendifli bridge. 

* Camd. Tol. i: p. 416. f Dugd. Ear. vfll. i, p. 580, &c. t Dugd. Mon. vol. i. 763. 
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At the village of Donnington are fome fmall remains of the caftle, built by the firft 
earls of Leicefter, as Camden fays* ; but it afterwards belonged to Roger de Lad, con- 
ftable of Chefter, and on his death, in 15 John, was retained in the hands of the king, 
who, however, the next year, reftored it to John, fon and heir of Roger; Edmund, 
fon of this John, had a grant of free warren, 35 Henry III., and Henry, fon of Ed¬ 
mund enjoyed it, having a grant of a market here in the 6 Edward I. On the death of 
Henry it defeended to Alice, his daughter and heir, wife of Thomas, carl of Lanca/lcr, 
and who, outliving her hufband, gave up her right in it to the king in 16 lidward II.j 
It remained in the crown whenLcland vifited it|. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it 
was the property of Robert, carl of ElTcx, who fold it to the Ha(tings§. At this time 
the caftle was deftroyed and the houfe builtjj. On the furvey made by tienry Vlll. au 
hofpital here was returned worth 3I. 13s. 4d. a year^. 

1 he park is about a mile beyond the village; the houfe is fmall, and has nothing in it 
worth feeing. Wefton Cliff, on the Trent, which runs below, has furniflied a view for 
one of Smith’s prints. 

Returning to the village, you come to the handfome bridge over the Trent, w'hich is 
called Cavendifii Bridge, from the Devonihire family, who built it in the room of a very 
inconvenient ferry w^hich ufed to be here ; the toll is taken the fame as ufed to be at 
the ferry, and is half a crown for a chaife. The ftone ulied in it, was brought from a 
quarry about three miles off. 

Near this place the great Staffordfhire navigation joins the Trent, and by means of 
that, and the duke of Bridgewater’s canals, there is a water carriage from Liverpool and 
Manchefter to Hull. There is a branch from the Staffordlhire, which goes off between 
Stone and Ridgley, by Wolverhampton and Kidderminfter, to the Severn, and another 
to Birmingham. 

Thefe undertakings are truly ftupendous, and ftrongly mark the fpirit of enter- 
prize, which is fo much the charafter of the prefent age. The advantages to trade 
are immenfe, and in other refpefts are very great to the country through which the 
canals pafa. 

The firft part of this great work may be faid to have been begun by the Duke of 
Bridgewater about 1759; for the fmall attempts which had been before made on the 
Weaver and the Irwell, were carried on with fo little fpirit, as hardly to deferve notice. 
His grace has purfued the fcheme ever fmee with unremitting attention. Inftead of em¬ 
ploying his time and money in the fafhionable diffipations of the age, he gave up both to 
an undertaking great in the defign, and moft beneficial to the public in the execution, 
but attended with difficulties which would have been infuperable to one of lefs fpirit or 
fortune than his grace, and to lels abilities than thofe he was fo fortunate to find in his 
workmen, amongft whom Mr. Brindley ftands foremoft. When a great fortune 
comes into fuch hands, fuch an application of it reflefts additional luftre on the noble 
owner! 

It was the duke’s great happinefs to meet with a man of Mr. Brindley’s genius, which 
broke out like the fim from a dark cloud, he having been totally deftitute of educa¬ 
tion ; it was no lefs advantageous to the public, that under fuch a patron, Mr. Brind¬ 
ley was called forth &nd encouraged. He began this difficult work, but other very in¬ 
genious men have affifted in carrying it on, particularly Mr. Morris and Mr. Gilbert. 
Nor did Mr. Brindley, with a littlenefs too common, endeavour to conceal his difeove- 

• V.». p. 4 ' 7 ; . + Dugd. Bar. vol. i.p. loi, 103,104,106. ’ J i. p. 18. 

$ Camden, vol. 1. p. 417. 1| Throfty, \«ii. p.4.^. ^ Dngd. Mom v,i. 1041. 
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lies in mechanics ; he has readily made them public, and has reared men whofe abi¬ 
lities are now diftinguilhed. The difficulties attending thefe undertakings only ferved 
to llitnulate the managers, and their perfeverance has overcome them all. 

This navigation of the duke’s begins at his coal-pits by Worfley-mill, and goes to 
Manchefter one way, and another by Altrincham and Ilaulton, to Runcorn-gap, on the 
Merfey, and crofling that river, to Liverpool, befides a cut from between Stretford and 
Altrincham to Stockport. 

At Worfley-inills, it is carried a mile and half, or more, under ground to the very 
places where the coal is dug, and by means of bridges, or rather aquedufts, is carried 
acrofs the navigable rivers Irwell and Mcrioy. This I'ubterranenus paffage carries off 
the water from the coal works, which ufed to be drawn out by engines at a very great 
expence, and at the fame time I'upplies water for the canal. 

So far I cannot omit mentioning the duke’s works, though out of the courfe of my 
prefent journey, as they gave birth to that great canal which I mentioned to fall into 
the Trent, near Cavendilh Bridge. Of this I ffiall fay a little more. It was fet on 
foot in 1765 by earl Gower, and many other gentlemen of Staffordfliire, and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, under the direction of Mr. Brinulev and Mr. Smeaton. The firfl: 
eltimate was ioi,ocol. afterwards enlarged to more than 1505000I. which was railed 
without difficulty. I’his canal extends from the Merfey to the Trent, communicating 
with the duke of Bridgewater’s, andpaflesby or near Norihwich, Middlewich, Burflem, 
Ncwcallle, Trentham, Stone, Stafford, and Barton, to Cavendilh Biidge, befides having 
cuts to Litchfield and Birmingham, and is 28 feet broad, and four feet and a half deep 
in general. At Harecaltle, in Stali'ordffiire, on the borders of Chelhire, a tunnel 
twelve feet high, and eight or ten feet wide, is cut through a great hill more than 
a mile in length. Half a mile on each fide this hill the canal is of an extraordinary di- 
menfion, which will be a refervoir for the water that flows out of the hill in great 
abundance, both w'ays, falling north and ibuth. The expence of this cut was elliiiiated 
at lojocol. of the canal from the 'I’rent to Hai'ecaftle, 700I. a mile, and from Harecaftle 
to the other termination, loool. a mile. 

From Cavendilh Bridge, it is eight miles to Derby ; this town furnilhes fcvcral mat¬ 
ters well worthy obfervation. It Hands on the river Derwent, and has a very fpacious 
market-place, in which is the town-hall, where the affixes are held, and an all'embly 
room, lately furnilhed in an handfonie manner by the duke of Devouflure. 'I'lie towee 
of All Saints church, built in the time of Henry VIII., is lofty, and of excellent archi- 
teffure. The body, which was rebuilt by Gibbs about 50 yeaiis ago, is large and un¬ 
commonly handfome. The iron»fcrecn before the communion-table,’ the work of a 
man now living, is of great lightncfs and beauty. A grave-ftone, wdth the date of 
MCCCC, for John Lowe, a clergyman of this church, was lately dug up*. 'I’he mo¬ 
numents of the Cavendilhes have no beauty in them, but one of them is for a moft re¬ 
markable lady, Elizabeth, countefs of Slirewfbury, who erefted it in her life time. 
She was daughter of John Hardw ick, efq. of Hardwick, in this counfy, and at length 
became co-heir to her brother. She was married very young, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., to^ gentleman of tkc name of Barley, who died without iffue, and loft her a very 
confiderablc eftatc. She then married fir William Cavendiffij wilo by his fidelity to 
Cardinal Wolfey in his fall, recommended himfelf to Henry Vlll.; by him Ihe had three 
fons, and furyiving him, married fir William St. Lo, and becoming agtiin a widow, had 

* Thii church was col'cjriate, and at tlie ftippreflion was valued at 38I 143. Mon. v. i. J039. 

There was alfo a Munticry here, and lomc fmail foaiftlations bdides. 
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for her fourth hufband George Talbot, earl of Shrewfourv. On each of the lafl 
marriages flie took care to have large eftates settled on her r.nd her heirs; and iiaving 
no ifliie by any of her hufbands, except fir William Caveiulilh, thofe eftates, as well as 
her own, centered in her fon William, created baron ('avendifli, of Hardwick, and 
afterw'ards, by James I., carl of Devonfhire. She founded and endowed well an hofpital 
near the eaft end of the church, for twelve poor people, which has lately been rebuilt by 
the duke in an handfome manner. 

Whether her former hufbands led very eafy lives wdth her, docs not appear ; but 
Camden, as quoted by Dugdale, tells us that the earl of Shrew’fbuty fared badly. In 
fpeaking of him, he fays, that “ in thofe ambiguous times (i. e. Queens Maiy and 
Elizabeth) he fo preferved himfelf againft all outward machinations, calumnies at 
court, and the mifehievous practices of his fccond for full fifteen years, as that he 
thereby deferved no lef's honour for his fidelity and prudence, than he did for his forti¬ 
tude and valour*.” 

In the laft rebellion the Pretender puflied forward as far as this town, and kept 
his court in a houfe belonging to Lord Exeter, the back of which looks tow'ards 
the river; but meeting with a cold reception in England, he returned towards 
Sroi land. 

'I’he fiimous filk mill on the river hei-e, was erefted in 1719 by fir Thomas Lombe, 
w'ho brought the model out of Italy, where one of this fort was ufed, but kept guarded 
with great care. It was with the utmofl hazard, and at a great expence of time and 
money, that he efleiJed it. There are near 100,000 movements, turned by a fingle 
wheel, any one of which may be flopped independent of the relt. Every time thi-s 
wheel goes round, which is three times in a minute, it works 73,728 yards of filk. liy 
this mill the raw filk brought from V'alcncia in Spain, Italy, or China, is prepared for 
the warp. At one end of this building is a mill on the old" plan, ufed before this im¬ 
provement was made, wdicrc the filk is fitted, in a coarfer manner, for the flioot- 
'J’hcfe mills employ about 200 perfons of both fexes,and of all ages, to the great relief 
and advantage of the poor. 'I'he money given by ftrangers is put into a bo.v:, which 
is opened the day after Michaelmas Day, and a fcafl; is made ; an ox is killed, liquor 
{»repared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women and children cmploved 
in the work, drelled in their beft array, enjoy in dancing and decent mirth, a holiday, 
tlic expectation of which lightens the labour of the refiof the year. It is cuflomary for the 
iiiliabitants ot the town, and any ftrangers who may be there, to fee the entertainment; 
and the pleafure markvd in the happy countenances’ of thefe people is communicated to 
the Ipectators, and contributes to tlic provifion for t'iecnfuing year. 

■•Hie cliinamanufattory i.s not lefs worthy of notice. Under the cave ofi Mr. Duef- 
tiriry, it iloes honour to this country. Indel’atigablc in his attention, he has brought 
tlie gold and the blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in I'nghnd, and the 
cirawing and colouring of the flowers arc truly elegant. About feventy hands arc era- 
ployed in it, anti happily, nr.my very young, are enabled to earn a livelihood in the bu- 
linefs. 

Anotlicr work is carried on here, which, though it does uot cmplov fo many hands, 
inuft not be paffed without obfervation. The marbles, fpa’-s and petrifadions, which 
alauiml in this county, take a fine polilh, and from their great variety, arc capable o! 
being rendered extremely beautiful. Two perfons are engaged in. this bufmefs, and 
make vales, urns, pillars, columns, See. as ornaments for chitnnev-pie^es, and even 
chmmey-pieccs themfelves. . ' * 


* Diigd.»R.ir. V. I. p. 33 ■5. 
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A mile above Derby is Little Ghefter, the Derventio of the Romans. It was of the 
fame fize as Manceter, 120 paces long, 80 broad. Within the wall, in what are now 
palluves, foundations of houies have been found, wells curbed with good (lone, coins, 
and earthem pipes. Remains of a bridge are faid to have been feen near this place. 
A little beyond it is Darley Hall, a handforae houfe, the feat of Mr. Holden, to which 
there is a pleafant walk from the town. At this place there was a monaftery of canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftin, founded in the time of Henry the by 

Hugh the prieft, dean of Derby, who gave to Albinus, and his canons of St. Helen’s, 
near Derby, all his land at Little Derby, to make there a church and habitation for 
him and his canons*. The priory of Derby, founded by Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
temp. H. II. was tranflated hitherf. At the fuppreflion it was valued at 258I. 14s. 5d.| 
Some part of the walls are to be feen in an outhoufe, and iix fome cottages, and a build¬ 
ing belonging to the mill below. 

Though it is not doubted that the Romans had a (lation at Little Ghefter, yet there 
has been much doubt whether there was any road from thence to Chefterfield, or whe¬ 
ther the latter was a ftationS. It was referved for the induftry and ingenuity of Mr. 
Pegge to afeertain thefe fads, the latter of which he feems to have done very clearly. 
He nates the road to come out of Staffordfhire, over Eggington-heath, by Little-over, 
Nun-green, and down Darley-llade, to the river, where was the bridge ; he traces it 
over Morley-moor, by Horlley park; near a Roman camp on Pentrich common to 
Okerthorp; near Kendall’s inn at Alfreton, Shirland-hall, Higham, through Stretton 
(the name of which befpeaks its fituation on a road ' , Glay-crofs, Egftew farm, and Tup- 
ton-moor; from thence it points to fir Henry Hunloke’s avenue, and diredly to Chef¬ 
terfield. Mr Pegge particularly deferibes feveral places where it was very vifible in 
1760 for a confiderable length together, between Little Ghefter and Tupton-moor, 
but can trace it no further, the country having been long in tillage. He gueffes the 
ftation at Chefterfield to have been Topton, or Topton-hill|j. 

About two miles and a half from Derby, in the road to Buxton, is Eedlefton, the 
feat of lord Scarfdale, which may properly be called the glory of Dcrbyfhire, eclipfing 
Chatfworth, the ancient boaft of the county. It was built from the defigns of Mr. 
Robert Adam. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the apartments elegant, and 
at the fame time ufeful, a circumltance not always to be met with in a great houle. It 
is the ancient feat of the Curzon’s a family of great antiquity, wealth, and intereft in 
this county. This houfe has been built by the prefent lord (created lord Scarfdale in 
1761) partly on the fpot where the old houfe flood, but the grejund has been fo much 
altered, that there is no refemblajtce of what jt was. In the front flood a village with 
a fmall inn fior the accommodation of thofe who came to drink of a medicinal well, which 
has the virtues of the Harrowgate water^; a rivulet turned a w’ater-mill, and the 
high road went by the gate. The village is removed (not deftroyed, as is too often 
done) the road is thrown to a confiderable diftance, out of fight of the houfe, the 
fcanty ftream is encreafed into a large piece of water, and the ground ‘■difpofed in the 
fineft order. 

The entrance from the, turnpike road is through a grove of noble and venerable 
oaks (fomething hurt by a few fmall circular clumps of firs planted amongft them) 

• Diigd. Mon./v, ii. 'p 230. t T)ii}rd.Bar. v. I p. 239. Mbn. v. i. p. 1039. 

§ Salmon’B Survey, p. 340. || Roman Roads in DethyOiire iiiveftigated. 

^ This is the (Irongeft fulphur water in Derby at the fpring head, but will not bear carriage. 
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aft^r which, croflinga fine lawn, and pafiing the water by an elegant ftone bridge, of 
three arches, a gentle afcent leads to the boufe. 

The front, built of white ftone, is extenfive; in the centre is a flight of fteps, leading 
to a portico, confifting of fix Corinthian pillars, three feet in diameter, which fupport 
a pediment decorated with ftatues. On each fide a corridore conneSs a pavilion with 
the body of the houfe, forming the two wings, the whole front being 360 feet. The 
fteps lead into a magnificent hall, behind which is a circular faloon. On the left are a 
mufic-room, drawing-room, and library, and at the end of the corridore, the private 
apartments of lord a id lady Scarfdale, and their young family. On the right of the 
hall are the dining room, ftate drefling-room, and bed-chamber, and another drefling- 
room, the kitchen, and offices. 

On each fide of the hall are eight fluted pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two*at each end, of the Corinthian order, 25 feet high, two feet fix inches in 
diameter. This room is 60 feet by 30 within the columns, 67 feet three inches by 42 
within tiie walls, 47 to the top of the window; between the columns are fine antique 
ftatues in niches, over which are baffo relievos in compartments, crowned with fef- 
toons; the ceiling cov Ted and richly ornamented with paintings and relievos in the 
antique tafte; in the centre is a window, by which the whole receives light. The 
panncls of the doors are of the paper raanufa£lure of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, 
highly varniflicd, and the paintings well executed. 

The faloon is 42 feet diameter, 54 feet 6 inches high, 24 feet 6 inches to the cor¬ 
nice, crowned with a dome, which lights the room. Over the doors are four paintings 
by Morland, and there are fome ftatues in niches. 

The mufic-room is 36 feet by 24, and 22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca Ciordani, a fine head by Rembrandt, and 
other pieces by Baffan, Horizonti, &c. 

From this room a corridore, hung with elegant prints, leads to the family apart¬ 
ments. The breakfaft-room is painted from the antique in the baths of Dioclcfian. 

The grand drawing-room is 44 feet by 28, and 28 high, with a covered ceiling j the 
furniture blue damalk. A Venetian window and four door-cafes are ornamented with 
fmall Corinthian columns of alabafter. In this room, as indeed in all the others, are 
many capital piftures. Raphael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, icc, arc amongft the 
mailers. 

The library is of the fame fizc and height as the mufic-foom. In this room, over 
the chimney, is a piece of Rembrandt, which beggars all defeription. It is the ftory 
of Daniel brought before Nebuchadnezzar to interpret,his dream, and contains eight or 
nine fmall whole length figures. The compofed niajefty of the king, who ys feated in 
a chair of ftate; the aftonilhment and terror of his great men fitting near him ; the 
earneftnefs of Daniel kneeling bcfoi c him, and in Ihort the whole piece is, beyond ex- 
prelfion, ftriking. 

From this room crofsthe faloon into the ftate dreffing-room and bed-chamber, with a 
fervant’s room behind. 'I'he two former hung with blue damalk, the bed of the fame, 
with gold lace, fupported by palm trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. I he bed- 
room is 30 feet by »2, 20 high. 

The dining-parlour is 36 feet by 24, 20 high, the ceiling adorned with paintings. 
The centre reprefents Love embracing Fortune, by Morland; four gircles, by Ziitchi, 
reprefent the four quarters of the world ; and four fquares, by HamiVon," the four 
feafons. The corridore on this tide, which is.ufed as a chapel, leads to a gallery over- 

* . looking 
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looking the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 24, and lofty, with this fignificant motto over 
the chimney, “Wallcnot, Want not.” 

The principal ftair-cai'e, leading out of the hall to the attic ftory at this end, conduds 
to eight apartments for vifitors, mult, if not all of which, have a bed-room, drefling- 
I'oom, and fervant’s room. 

I'lie church, which is not at all feen in the approach, (lands clofe to the weft end of 
the houfe ; the old pun of “ wee fhall” remains on the “ dye-all.” 

From the principal front of the houfe, which is the north, the eye is conduded by a 
beautiful llojjc to the water, which is feen tumbling down a cafeade, encircling an ifland 
planted with firs, and at the bridge falii.ig over rough rocks, and then forming a large 
river, on which is a yatch. Below is a fmall ruflic building over the well and bath, 
which are ufed by many perfons, who arc accommodated at an inn, built by his lorJ- 
jfliip in the road, and from which a pleafanl walk through the park leads to the bath. 

In the back front of the houle is the pleafure-ground, firetching up to the edge of 
tho rifing ground, on which is a line and extcnfive plantation, beginning to Ihew 
ilfelf in great beauty. The walk is about three miles in the whole. 

Of all the houfes 1 ever faw, 1 do not recollect any one which fo completely pleafcd 
me as this did, and the uncommon politenefs and attention of the houlbkeeper who 
Ihewed it, added not a little to the entertainment. 

Go out of the park the fame way, and turning on the left, go by Wefton, Ayrton, 
and Wirkfw'orth, to Matlock. From Welton, turning olf to Ayrton, the road is 
good, and the country beautiful; the inclofnrcs 011 the tides of the hills, which run 
in all dircftions, foine in corn, lome in paflure, form a vi'ry pleafmg feene. From 
Ayrton to Wirkfw'orth the road is very indifl'erent, but I believe it would have proved 
better if I had gone forward after palling Ayrton, inilead of turning, as I did, on the 
right. 

There is another way by Duflield, which leads into the turnpike-road from Derby to 
Matlock, by turning on the left on leaving the park, and then takibg the firfl road on 
t!ic right; but neither ofihcfe are good for a carriage, and the bell way is to go back 
lovvanls Derby into the turnpike road. 

Pais thn.ugh Duikdd, a village where was formerly one of the caflles of Robert 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, which he held againfl Henry 11 . but was compelled to furrender 
it, and it was denudilhed*. 'Whether there is any veftige of it now 1 do not know. 
There w'asthcn a foivlt called Duliicld foreilf. 

Soon after coming oji this turnpike, begin to afeend the hills, which are in general 
barren on the outfide, m.arkeil waiii heaps of rubbilb thrown out by'the miners, but 
iatcHperfed^ w'ith foine jdeafant dales and woods. 

This road leaves Wirklwortn on the left, which i.s a pretty large town in a bottom, 
where is a great market lor lead, and a hail is built lor holding the minens’ courts. 
This manor, with 1 hat of Alliburn, was given by King John to William Ferrers, carl 
of Derby, whole defceiidimt Robert loll this and all his other great dt».tcs by Kis reite¬ 
rated perlidy to lienry Ill. who at length leized them, and gave them to his fon Ed¬ 
mund ( n.uchback, earl of l.ancader, from whom this defeended to John of Gaunt, 
duke ed f .ancalt ’i j, and now remains part of that duchy. Here<was formerly a very 
pileafant aiid pure warm ijn-ing, but in digging for lead they loll it, and have now two 
warm brocik^, being old Houghs made to drain the w'ater from their works, which 
bring down fnikll lea l, though the w’urks have been ended many years, and arc not lit 
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for drinking*. There are two chalybeate fprings here, one in a meadow called Fiflipool- 
flat, which is like Pynnont waterf. The rocks begin hereabouts to Ihew thcmfelvcs in 
a thoufand romantic lhapes. 

At the bottom of a long hill, called Cromford, is a village of the fame name; a large 
handfomeinn was built here in 1778. The right hand road goes to Nottingham, the 
left to Matlock, eroding a little ftream that comes from Bonfal in its way to the Der¬ 
went, which it falls into juft below, after turning a mill for fpinning cotton, invented, 
by one Mr. Arkwright, who has a patent for it, and in conjunflioii with fome other 
perfons, carries on the bufinefs with great advantage to himfelf and the neighbour¬ 
hood. It employs about 200 perfons, chiefly children ; and to make the moft of the 
term for which the patent was granted, they work by turns, night and day. Another 
mill, as large as the firft, is building here, new houfes arc rifing round it, and every 
thing wears the face of induftry and chcarfulnefs. A third is built at Bakewcll, anotiier 
at Calver. Mr. Arkwright was bred a barber, but true genius is fuperior to all diili- 
culties, even thofe of education, and happily he found men of fpirit to fupply that 
money which he wanted to carry his fehemes into execution. The undertaking amply 
repays them lor their confidence. 

'1 he manor of Matlock, with thofe of Bonfal, Wirkfworth, and many others, were 
of the great eftate of the Ferrers, carls of Derby; and in 36 Henry III. earl 
William obtained a charter of free warren in them, amongft others|. 

How different is the appearance of this place now, from what it was fome years 
ago, when it was only noticed by the traveller as “ the habitation of a few grovers, 
who dug for lead ore, and whofe huts were not bigger than hogftics !”§ And yet, 
beautiful as it is now, that defeription w'as then a true one. The grandfather of a man 
whom I faw in 1780, worked at the firft building over the old bath, and no carriage 
had then ever pfl'ed through the dale ; indeed none could have pafied, the rocks at 
that time extending too near the edge of the river. The waters became known about 
the year 1698, when the bath was built and paved by the reverend Mr. Fern, of Mat- 
lock, and Mr. Heyward|j, of Cromford, and put into the hands of Georgo Wragg, 
who to confirm his title, took a leafe of it of the feveral lords of the manor for ninety- 
nine years, paying them a fine of 150I. and an annual rent of fixpcnce a-picce. H<^ 
then built a few fmall rooms adjoining to the bath, which w'ere but a poor convenience 
for ft rangers ; but his leafe and property were fold about the year 1730, to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Pennell, of Nottingham, for near one thoufand pounds. They erefted two 
largc^ commodious buiMings, with ftablos, coach-houfe, &c. made a coach-road along 
the river fide from Cromford, and opened a better horfe-way from the bath to Mat- 
lods-bridge, which is now made a very good turnpike road. Mr. Pennell afterwards 
bought Mr. Smith’s part, and dying about 1733, left it to his daughter. It is now 
the joint property of feveral perfons^. 

1'he bath is twenty yards above the river, and from it to the top of the rocks on the 
weft fide of the*houfe is lao yards perpendicular, where (land fome fmall cottages. 
From thefe arc feveral grafs clofes on another afeent, which afterwards becomes fteep 
and rugged, and rifes almoft to a level with the top of Maflbn, whofe fummit is 250 
yards above the Demvent. On the north and weft fidcs of the bath rife Weftupfliills, 
twenty yards above the High Torr, on the lower and fouth part of which is a fmall 


* Short, Prrf p. 14. I Ifa p. ,76. ^ D 

S 1 k (,azcm-cr. |) Sliort, p. ?o. 

^ By I'ahreiihf.t’s ibtrmomctcr, ilie temperature of common water is 48®, 
la.h vital lical yO”, King’s bath, at Bath, 114°, boiling water aiz^. 
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grove, with dry meadows, houfes, mines, kc. and above thefe Is a rugged, ftony 
afcent, on the top of which proud Maffon raifes bis lofty head, about one hundred 
fathoms above the fummit of Matlock High Torr. On the weft fide of the bath is 
another ftcep and almoft inacceffiblc afeent of crags and rocks, above which are fome 
houfes and inclofurcs, and at the top of them a plain, commanding a very large 
pro'peft, except on the north fide, where it is bounded by Maffon*. From this plain 
are I'een fome parts of Staffordfhire and Chefhirc, with feveral towns, villages, &c. 

AH the warm waters fpring up from between 15 and 30 yards above the level " the 
river; higher or lower the fprings arc cold, and only common water There are 
feveral warm fprings, befides a current of warm water from a mine called Balls-eye, 
which was a natural grotto formerly filled with ore, and produced very great quantities 
of lead. 

All along this courfe of warm waters, from their firft eruption down to the river, 
arc valt heaps of petrifadionsf, which are foft before tliey are ...^jofed to the air, and 
very light, but afterwards turn to a fmoaky blue colour, become very hard, and are 
ufecl in building. Any flrong acid dropt on tiit-m, railed a great fermentation, and 
turns them to iellyt. Whilst the waters retain tlicir warmth and motion, few or no pe* 
trifadions are found, but when they begin to iol’e their warmth and motion, the petri- 
fadions arc found. 

All the w’arm waters dropping from the roofs of fmall grottoes hereabouts, form 
little pillars or prifms of various fhapes, fuch as bones of all forts, hartfhorns, corals, 
and faint reprefentatious of fome parts of animals§ ; but thofe above ground form 
another fort of petrifactions, by incruflation at firft, but it afterwards d-’ftroys the body 
on which it Is gathered, retaining the perfed fliape of it, as mofles, grafs, leaves, flicks, 
&c. There is a notion that the petrifying quality is not fo ftrong now as it ufed to be. 

I'he Bath water, and all thefe tepid fprings, are very cler , and have no ftcam except 
in a cold morning, or in winter; nor do they throw up great bubbles of air like the 
Buxton watersjl, which contain more fulphur and mineral fpirit^. 

Thefe waters are lighter than Briftol water by near a grain in a pint, and are good in 
hedivc fevers, want of appetite, and many other cafes**. 

IVo miles fouth-weft, is Middleton Bath, which rifes clofe by the fouth fide of 
Bonfal brook, at the foot of a very high, fteep mountain, one mile from Middleton, two 
from Wirkfworth ; it is 16 yards long, feven broad, and two deep. It is continually 
bubbling up with great force, and immediately empties itfelf into the brook. It is 
chiefly ufed to cure mangey horfes and dogs, but is fit to be employed to much greater 
purpofesif. , , 

1 he entrance of Matlock Dale from Cromfbrd, is by a paflage cut through the rock, 
which makes a very ftriking appearance. From her.c.. it is about a mile to the bath, 

* Short, p. 71, 71. + Ibid. p. 74. f Ibid. p. 86 % Ibid. p. 77. 

';! Ibid p. Si. ^ Ibid. p. 88. ** ibid, p 91. -ff Ibid. p. 92. 

Dr. Percival has given the following comparative view of the difTcrent temperatures of Bath, Buxton, 
Bi’illol, and Matlock waters, meafnred by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

. Bath—King’s bath puinp 112° 

Hut-bath pump - 114I 
Crofs-bath pump 110'’ 

,Briftol Hot-well pump - 76* 

Buxton Bath - 8** 

St. Ann’s well - 8i‘' 

' Matlock Baths , - - - 68" 

Spring “ 66* 

See his experiments on the waters of Buxton and Matlock. 
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the road running by the fide of the river, and the dale being in fomc parts fo narrow, 
that there is little more than room for the road between the river (Ui one hand, and the 
rocks on the other. In fome places it i’prcads to a greater width : in all, it is a mait ro¬ 
mantic ami beautiful ride, d he river is ibrnctimes hid behind trees, foinetimcs it glide-, 
fmooth and calm, fomelimes a diharit fall is heard; here it tumbles over a ledge of 
rocks, ftretching quite acrors, there it ruflics over rude fragments, torn by llormsfrom 
the impending mafies. hlach fide, but particularly the farther one, is bordered by 
lofty rocks, generally clothed with wooti, in the molt picfurefqiK-.* manner. In many 
places where they feem to be quite jrerpemliculjr, and wiiliout any earth on them, 
underwood, afli, and other trees Ihoot np, growing to t!ic common hcdglir. 

At Matlock are two baths, tlie old and the new ; the new is the fin'l, is a handfonie 
lioufc, and the lif ion i,simi('; pleaianter tliae tliat (A the otlt-T, but the old is mucit 
the largefl houfe. ar ' moil i ■ ■ quenuJ. Kaeh i f them lias a bath. 'J'he company 
dine together in a large loom at two, and lop at eight, after which there is mufic for 
thofc who choofc dancing, or cards for tliofe who prefer th an. I hc charge for dinner 
is one fhilling, and the fame for fupper ; every one drink'; what he likes. 

A little way from the old bath, a b iman is ready to ferry over to the other fide 
of the river, where he has made a walk on the bank, through 'he wood at the foot of 
the rocks, as far as the mouth of a lead mine, drained by an engine, which is worked 
by the river. In this walk two little llroamlets are feen on the op’'^)fi.„ fide, haftening 
down the bank. One of them falls Irom a conhderable height, Iniv .vould have a bet¬ 
ter efl'ect if the regular fleps over which it tumbles, were taken away. Returning to¬ 
wards the landing place is an afeent to tiie top of the rock by about 220 Heps, befide.s 
leveral gradual flopcs ; this is fo well managed by dilFerent turnings, that though the 
rock is here ahnoft: perpendicular, little difficulty is found in gaining the fummit; and 
the wood grows fo dole t • I,, edge of tlic patfi, that there is no room for the leall 
apprehenfion o' fanger. ^'.Iiout halfway up is a feat overlooking the river and coun¬ 
try, At the top is a line pafhirc ground. Hoping from the very edge of the rock down 
to a little valley, where a fmall bond of the river is feen, though from the fituation of 
the ground, it appears to be a difleront one from that which you left below. 

'rurning to the right a ruilic bench is tound, from whence is a full view of the whole 
of tliat Icciicry, of which dilFerent parts had prefented themfclves before. A blind 
path acrofs the inclofures, leads from hence to the cotton-mill. 

Between the bath and the village of Matlock, the ride is equally romantic with the 
entrace of the dale; bul,.in one place the rock, from itsfuperior height and boldnefs, 
has acquired the name of Matlock great, or higli 'I'oj-r. It is laid the perpendicular 
height is 140 yards. About half way up it is covered with uixderwood, vvJthout any 
great trees ; the upper part is jierpendicular, and ahnoft entirely bare, only here and 
there is a fmall tree hanging out of a crevice. The river runs clofe at the foot, and 
by the intervention of a ledge of Hone, forms a confiJerable cafeade. The flrata 
of Hone here exaftly correfpond will, rhofe, on the oppofite fide of the vale j a proof 
that fome violent convullion has rent tiierr. afumier*. 

A little beyond this is the village ; the homes fcattered on.the fide of the hills and 
in the bottom, the bridge, the church, ftanding fingle, near the edge of a high rock, 
yet fhcltercd by trees, the meadows, the moving machinery of an engine for draining 
a mine here, and the barren hills in the Loiittain, form altogether a mo (I pifturefqu'^ 
and delightful view. » 
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About a mile from Matlock bridge, is a feene fit for the pencil of a Salvator Rofa. 
'Fake the road to Cheflerfield, and at tlie turnpike go off on the right, over a common 
fcattcred with large grey fiones, when a finelting houfe called the l.umbs, is foon feen. 

It (lands on a point, from which the water falls a great heiglu over the rudeft rocks, 
and has worn a deep hollow, covered with fragments of (lone, fotnc of them very 
large, between which the current finds its way. At the bottom is a little mill, turned 
by a fmall branch of the ftream, w'liqh is conduced by a channel made for that pur- 
pofe. A little above this mill is the (lation for feeing the fall. 

At this fmeliing houfe red lead is made by burning common lead a fufficient time, 
bv which it is reduced in weight as much as 200 or 300 pound in a ton. On the 
ftoncs in the common I faw a little of the rock mofsj Which is found plentifully at 
Dolgtlly, in Mcrionethlhirc, and carried from thence to Dublin, where it is ufed 
as a red dye. 

.Near Matlock bridge are two chalybeate fprings, one by the fide of the road to 
Bakewell, on the right h nd rifmg the hill; the other, which is stronger, is under a 
bank in the road to Alfrcton, by the fide of the little ffream which comes down from 
the fmelting mill, mentioned above. 

In the way to Bonfal fome pieces of water have been lately formed by dams acrofs 
the little ftream, which runs down that bottom, and on one of them a large corn-mill 
is built. 

There is a pkafant ride on the road to Nottingham, the river being on the right, and 
much wood on the fides of the hills. 

On the top of the hill called Ribcr, which Is above the church, is a ftone, faid to have 
been formerly a rocking (fonc, called in Cornwall a Logan-ftone, but it is not move- 
able now; it has a round hole in the top, exactly refcinbling one which Dr. Borlafe, 
in his antiquities of Cornwall, has given a print of, plate XI. fig. 4. It is not very large, 
and is placed on two other ftones. 

At Birchover (pronounced Birchcr) are fome very large rocking ftones, called Rou- 
tar-ftones, in a moft extraordinary fitualion, well worth vifiting. Tlie bell way is to 
go through Winfter, keeping the church on the left, when a road up the fteep fide of a 
hill on the right leads to Birchcr, a fmall village, at the farther end of which arc thefe 
ftones in an inclofure*. They are a moft wonderful affemblage of rocks, or rather 
huge ftoncs, piled on one another, forming a hill, which runs in length for feventy 
yards, or more, from eaft to weft, the north licle and weft end being nearly perpendicular. 
You go up at the eaft end by a moderate afeent, when prodigious maffes of ftone prefent 
themfeivcs, and a paffage abou/: fix feet high appears, which formerly went under part 
of them,.and, came out on the north fide, but the middle of it is now fallen in.. On 
the north fide, you find fome immenfe ftones, which form a kind of alcove, feeming as 
if fcooped out for that purpofe. Going up to the higher part are two rocking ftones, 
which can be moved by the hand; one of them, fuppofed to w'cigh 50 ton, refts on two 
points of lefs than a foot diameter each, but there is now earth and grafs colleded, 
which cover the ftone on which they reft, yet not fo as to prevent its being m weable. 
On the higheft ftone of all, a round pillar of three joints,, with a wcather-cock at the 
top, has been let into fuch a hole as that which appears, in the ftone on Riber, mentioned 
abovef. On the north fide of one of the upper ftones, towards the weft end.of the 

* Thtfc mult b'.r jvhat are llfghtly m ntiomd by Stukeley, without afcertaiiiing the place; he fpeak* 
of two luinii I on the edgea ofoppofite hills on entering the Peak country, and a hermitage by a great 
rock, called K,\tclilF, on the bar:k of wbief lloncs are fet up two and two, forming a Celtic »venue. 

f Mr. Rookt fays, this is a rock-balon, and \hat thete are stbera litre. Arch. v. vi. p. 111. where arc 
feveral views ot tfiese rocks. 
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hill, a chair is cut, with two anus of very rude workmanfliip, and a feat for one 
perfon on each fide of it. (.)ne of the upperinolt ftoncs meafures 37 feet, or more, in 
length. 

When foated in this chair, you fee tou'urds the right a Angle fione on an oppofive 
hill; called the Kandle, or Anvil-flone; and to the right of that another, called 'I'ho- 
luas’s Chair ; on this lall there was a few years ago, a fione cut in fliape of a chair, 
with a feat on each fide, but it is now thrown down. Looking to the left, on the points 
of a high crag, arc two upright flones, called Robiuhood’s Stride ; a little to the right 
of them, at the other end of the range, terminating in a heap of loofe (tones, is Crat* 
cliff'Forr; foutli of Robiuhood’s Stride is Bradley, or Bradwell Torr, where is another 
fhaking fione. This lafi is probably that which Dr. Boriafe fays he had heard of, 
as being four yards high, and twelve round. Of the two at Routar, he lays, the 
largefi is computed to weigh at lead twenty ton, and it is on a karn twenty feet 
high*. 

At the foot of Routar, on the Ibuth fide, i.s a houfe called Routar-hall, once the ha¬ 
bitation of a gentlcmati’s family, lately belonging to Mr. Eyre, of Derby, from whom 
it defeended to thepreient lady Mail'areene, his daughter; there is alfo a fmall chapel. 
I'Ycm this houfe there is a way up to thefe fiones, where part of them is feen in a mod 
extraordinary pofition ; the higheft heap of them here forms a face to the wed, where 
they hang over one another ahnoft without lupport, in the manner of that deferibed by 
Dr. Boriafe in plate XI. fig. 5, but much larger. The guide would make you believe 
that the lacrifices were performed here, and that the marks of fire are dill vifible on 
thefe fiones. I cannot fay 1 could lee it. I’he north fide at this end confifis of vaft 
inaffes, piled on one another in the fame manner, fmall fiones feeming to have been put 
in to lupport the large ones. The heap goes further towards the w'eft, but lefs high, and 
is terminated by a fingle fqiiarc fione placed on fome others. 

Itfecms incredible that thefe fiones Ihould have been brought and placed here by any 
human art, as no engines now knowui would be equal to the talk of bringing and placing 
them in the pofition in which they are now fccn. Yet when one confiders Stone-henge, 
which is beyond doubt the work of art; when we hear what maffes of iolid done wei'c 
carried to Palmyra, and raifed to a great height, one cannot fay it is impoilible that this 
Ihould be the work of human hands. Dr. Boriafe oblervesf, that the ancients had 
powers of moving vafi weights, of which we have now no idea; whatever kiiowledgp 
was poffeffed, was poffeffed by the Druids, and they are fup|)ofed to have had fo abfolut e 
a command of the pe^plej, that nothing would be wanting to cfl'ed what they might 
«lelign. There* arc other certain marks of their having been in this neighbourhood. 
But, after all, may not this heap be the efi’ed of that convulfion which has left fuch 
afionilhing marks of its violence in this country; and might not the Druids, finding the 
fiones here remove the furrounding earth, and ufc them as a place of religious worlhip, 
taking advantage of the uncommon circumftance of fuch large fiones being moveable 
by fo fmall a fcft-cc, to make the multitude believe they were invefted with lupeiTiatural 
powers ? 

Dr. Boriafe deferibes a Tolmen in Cornwall, and another in Scilly, to confift of a 
Jarge orbicular ftont, fupported by two fiones, between which there is a paffage, and 
fays they are both in the decline of hills, beneath a large kam of rocks, ftanding on 
two natural fupporters: he adds afterwards, “ Another thing is w,orthy of our notice 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 1^2. f Ibid. p. 175. i 

:{: Rowland’s Mona Antiqu|, p. 67. 
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in this kind of monuments, which is, that underneath thefe vaft ftones, there is a hole 
or paflage between the rocks whether this was ufed as a fanftuary for an offender to 
fly to, or introduce profelytes, novices, people under vows, or about to facriflcc into 
their more fubliine myfteries, he does not determine*. 

The ftones on Routar do not feem to anfwcr the defeription of a Tolmen, but that 
on Bradley Torr does ; the paflage, however, might be for a fimilar purpofe. 

Cratcliff prefents a broad and very lofty perpendicular front of ftones, wonderfully 
large, facing Winfter and Elton ; fome of the upper ones are worn on the edges, as 
if jagged, and many of them are marked with feams, probably occafloned by the rain 
wafliing away the flifter parts: Mr. Rooke fays there are four rock-bafons on the top. 
At the v/eftern end is a fmall cave in the rock, open to the fouth, which was formerly 
the habitation of a hermit. At the eaft end of it the figure of our Saviour on the 
crofs was carved on the ftone, and great part of it is Hill remaining. On the left of it 
is a. niche. Facing the entrance was a feat, hewed out of the rock. A bed-place leems 
to have been feparated from the reft, the holes remaining in which the ports were pro¬ 
bably placed. 

On the fame range of hill, two ftones ftanding upright in a direft line from one ano¬ 
ther, have got the name of Robinhood’s Stride; they are alfo called Mock beggar- 
hall, from the refemblancc they have to chimnies at each end of a manfion-houfe, and 
which, on the north fide particularly, might induce the poor traveller to make up to it 
in hopes of refrefhment. Still more weft of this, is another craggy rock, which, from 
the road to Elton, feeins to hang almoft without fupport. 

About half a mile to the north of thefe rocks, on Hartle-moor, or Stanton-moor, is 
a circle of nine upright ftones, called the Nine Ladies; a little weft of this is a fingle 
ftone, called the King; near this are feveral cairns, fome of which have been opened, 
and bones found in themf. 

On Bircher-moor, towards Bakewell, I was told there is a fimilar circle, but the ftones 
not fo high as in the other J. 

Going towards Elton, the guide (hewed me the top of what he called a pillar of 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, appearing between the Eandle-ftone and Tho¬ 
mas’s Chair, towards Bakewell; but at Bakewell 1 could not get any information 
about it. 

About 200 yards north from the Nine Ladies, and a quarter of a mile weft of the 
little valley which feparates Hartle-moor from Stanton-moor, Mr. Rooke deferibes a 
circular work called Caftle Ring. It has a deep ditch and double vallum; the entrance 
is very vifible on the fouth eaft fide, where part of the vallum has been levelled by the 
plough. The diameter from N. E. to S. W. is 143 feet, from S. E. toN. W. 165 
feet. As no coins or Roman utenfils have been found near it, he fays there feems to be 
grounds to fuppofe it a Britifti, not Roman encampment. Some give it to the Danes, 
who fecured thcmfelves fome time in Derbylhire, after they had driven out the Saxons, 
but its vicinity to many Druidical remains, feem to fpeak it Britilh. " 

This .gentlemen alfo mentions three remarkable ftones, called Cat-ftones, on the eaft 
fide of Stanton-moor, at the edge of a declivity, looking over Darley Dale ; and ano¬ 
ther near them, called Gorfe-ltone, derived from the Britifli word Gorfed-dau, which 

* Antiquities 0|f Coviwall, p. jfj, 176. 

•I' Mr. Kookc ^ays, there was found with bones a large blue glafs bead, with orifices not larger than the 
ti;: of a tobacco-pipe , 

i Mr. Rooke mentions this as being on Ilarll^-moor, half a mile well of the Nine Ladies, and having 
nu.v only fix Hon';i.' ' 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions as a place of elevation ufed by the Druids from whence they ufed 
to pronounce their decrees. He gives alfo a plan of a fmall circular work in the middle 
of Stanton moor, 16 yards diameter, and feme remarkable rocks near the village of 
Stanton. 

Thefe things my miferable guide gave me no information of when I was there. 

On the commons of Winftor are feveral barrows, chiefly of (lone, but one of earth 
was opened about the year 1768, when there were found in it two glafs vclT.ls, be¬ 
tween eight and ten inches in height, containing about a pint of water, of a light green 
colour, and very limpid. With thefe was found a filver collar, or bracelet, and other 
fmall ornaments, and one of filligree work, of gold, or filver gilt, and fet with garnets, 
or red glafs. There were alfo feveral fquare and round beads, of various colours, of 
glafs and earth, and fome fmall remains of brafs, like clafps and hinges, and pieces of 
wood, as if of a little box in which the ornaments had been depofited*. 

From Matlock there are many excurfions to be made. That to Routar, which I have 
juft mentioned ; to Dovedale, and Mr. Porte’s, at Ham ; to Haddon-hall, Bakewell, 
Mr. Eyre’s, at HaflTop, andMonfal Dale; to Hardwick-hall; to Chatfworth, and from, 
thence by Middleton Dale to Caftleton, in the high Peak, and fo to Tidfwell and 
Buxton. 

'I'he road to Dovedale is by Middleton, leaving Wirkfworth on the left; through ’ 
Braffington, Bradburn, and Tiflington, into the turnpike-road from Bakewell to A(h- 
bourn, about two miles and a half from the laft place, coming into it at a little public- 
houfe called the Dog and Partridge; but the traveller muft not depend on this houfe 
for refreflnnent. The road to Dovedale goes off the turnpike by this houfe : palling 
a church on the left, and two or three cottages on the right, you turn on the right 
into a field, where there is no other track than what is made by the fummer vi- 
fitors ; yet in the lower part of this, on the left, the entrance ol' the dale will be eafily 
found. 

Before I enter on a defeription of Dovedale, I muft mention that at Braffington there 
is in a large pafture a rock, called Rainftcr, fpreading fomething like a turkey-cock’s 
tail. On the moor, on the right, is a rocky hill, called Harbury, from whence you 
fee to a great diftance. The moor is covered with rocks of a rough, ragged Hone. On 
this common, fome years ago, a Kyft-vaen was difeovered by a farmer, who cut through 
the barrow to get ftone ; he broke part of the lid, but found it I'o troublefoine that he 
delifted, and the reft of it remained perfect, and was vifited by the gentleman from 
whom 1 had this information. 1 believe this is the fame as is now to be I’ecn on the top 
of Miningle-lo*w, near Braffington common, between Newhaven and Winller. On 
this fpot were feveral, three of them are now remaining, but partly hid by a plantation 
of trees, which is surrounded by a wall. They confift of large perpendicular Hones fet 
into the ground, and appearing fome more, ibme lei's above the furface, fome clofe to¬ 
gether, others not fo, and on the top of them is laid one large flat ftone. The molt 
perfect is about nine feet in length, and on the north call fide there is room enough to 
go down into it. Another lei’s perfect is : 3 feet in length. 

To return to Dovedale; the walk between the rocks begins at a point, where 
the river Dove turns a corner of the projecting hihs, one of which (on the left) is very 
lofty, and is called Thorpe Cloud. Here the horfes muft be left, f ollowing the courfc 
of the ftream, you come to the upper part of the dale, called Mill;dale, where there is 
a little public'houfe by a bridge, which leads towards Alftonfield, and tne great copper- 

I ^ 

• Arcb, T. ili. p. 774. 
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mine of the duke of Devonfliire, called Efton-mine. If you mean to go thither, a guide 
mult be got to take the horfes round to the bridge. 

Dovedale is ia every part deep and narrow, the river running fometimes clofe to 
the rooks oa one fide, fometimes on the other, often barely leaving a foot-path, 
'I’hefc rocks, on both tides the water, are of grey Hmeftone, of every wild and gro- 
leliiiic variety of height and lhape. Sometimes they (land fingle, like the fragments 
of a wall, or the tower of an t)ld caftle; fometimes they rife from a broad bale in a 
kind of pyramid, at others, flender like a pinnacle; fometimes plain and perpendi¬ 
cular; fometimes huge mall'es hang on the upper part, almolt without fupport, and 
feem to threaten deftrucHon to any one who ventures beneath them. Yew, afh, 
whitcleaf, and other trees, grow out of the crevices, fcattcred in various parts, in 
one place forming a thick wood from the bottom to the top. AVood-pigeons, and 
a great number of hawks are found lierc; and there is a rabbit-warren, in which 
35PO couple are taken in a year, the Ikins of which fell for about eight fliillings a 
ckizen. 

, After going up a little way, there is on the right a large natural arch in a rock, w'hich 
(lands out fmgle, and has the appearance of a wall j this leads to a cavern in the rock be¬ 
hind, called Reynard’s-hall, and to another called his kitchen. 

Towards the upper end is another large arch and a cavern, called Foxholes. Be¬ 
yond this, a turn on the right leads to a farm-houfc, called Hanlon Grange, but the 
llream will lead to Mill-dale. I’he rocks continue I'ome dillancc further, and then 
are loll by degrees, a fragment peeping out here and there after the chain is difeontinued. 

'I'he Dove rifes near Buxton, in the parifli of AHlonfield, is here of various 
width, very clear, deep in fomc few places, but generally (hallow, runs rapidly, 
and has many linali falls, but none of confequence; the bed of it is fometimes 
overgrown with weeds, and the Tides often lb, which takes off much of its beauty. 
It here parts the counties of Derby and Stafford. Poachers take from five to twenty 
pounds weight of trout or grayling at a time, and carry them to Buxton or Matlock, 
where they fell them for fix-pence or eight-pence a pound. Cray-fifh are alfo taken 
here. 

(.bi the top of the road, oppofite the Foxholes, cockles, pcrriwinklc?, and other fca- 
(hells are found ; fliclls are alfo found petrified in the rocks, in fcveral places. On the 
lull in the road from Ham to Wetton, they are digging a crumbly red grit-flonc, almolt 
entirely compofed of cockle and other fliclls. On a hill oppofite Reynard’s-hall, in an 
old mine, a few cntrochi are found in the flonc; and in the wopd beyond is a vein of 
ruddle, or red ochre, in chinks of jthc rocks, xyhich is ufed to mark flieep with, and it 
will noteafily wafh out. In it are found cryflals of a courfc red colom*, of five points, 
lefs perfect than thofe found at Buxton, but harder. Lava is laid to be fecn about 
Thorpe cloud, and in other parts of the dale. From this hill the rocks on the oppofite 
fide of the river affumc new fliapcs, and their lhadows projefted by the fetting fun have 
a fine effc£t. ^ _ 

This I'ccne is romantic and wild, with more of the fublimc than the beautiful; but no 
one of curiofity who is in J:his part of the country can omit feeing it. 

'fhere is a way to go into this dale at the head of it, by going to Haiifon Grange, which 
(lands at one entrance, or to Mill-dale at another; but it cannot be found, without a 
guide, who may betaken from Tiffington, where is a feat of .the very ancient family of 
Fitzherbert*. , If this is preferred, the horfes muft be fent round to meet you at coming 
out, if it is intended to go to Alhbourn. , 

• The atithor of the famous law-book, calltd Natura Brevium, was of this family. 

1 o . Leaving 
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Leaving the dale, on going out of the field turn on the right to Mr. Porte’s, at 
Ham. His garden is in a bottom, furroimded by hills, and confifts only of a walk 
round a meadow. The right hand hill is a rock, at’the foot of which is the curiofity 
that attrafts the traveller. The rivers Hamps and Manifold ingulph thcmfelves at a 
confiderable diftance from hence, and from each other, the one near fix, the other four, 
miles off; the one running north, the other weft, yet they come out of the rock in t!ii-. 
place within lo yards of each other, the former from a hole of about four feet deep, 
the latter from one of 14. They prefently join their ftreams, and receiving that cur¬ 
rent of the Manifold which runs above ground from Wetton-mill, when there is too 
much water to be received by the fwallows there, run under the name of the PJaniiold 
into the Dove, at no great diftancc. Some have aft'ccted to doubt whether the ftreams 
which break out in the garden are really difUntl; ones, or only different branches of the 
fame; but 1 was affured by a man of obfervation, that he has feen at different times 
one of them fw^cllcd by a fudden ftiowcr, the other remaining calm, and fo of each of 
them. In this hilly country it is common for a heavy fhower to fail in one place, when 
at a finall cliftance it fliall be fair weather. 

In the rock above is a feat of which Congreve was very fond, and where it is faid 
he wrote his Old Bachelor, a play thought at that time to be very witty. The oppofitc 
hill rifes fleep and high, and is covered with a hanging wood, at the foot of which is 
the channel filled by the Manifold, when the cavity in the rocks at Wctton-mill will not 
carry off all the water, but dry in a feafon of drought. In this channel (up to the mill) 
are ftones wliich fhew a V(.in of pyrites, thefizeof a knitting-needle, eroding the ftoncs 
in various direclions. It is faid that no others of the fort are found iii the neir^hbour- 
hood. From the ujipcr end of this meadow a conical hill is feen, fiat at the top, as if 
the point was cut oft’. It feems to ftand fingle, amongft a heap of rude, mifhapen 
mountains, and forms a ftrikiiig objeift. 

In the garden is a curious engine for fupplying the houfo with w^ater, made by Mr. 
Chattorton, a very ingenious workman at Derby. There are two buckets which work, 
themfelves, one defeending as the other rifes, the full one emptying itfelf into a pipe,, 
which conveys it to the houfe. 

St. Bertram’s w'ell; his afli-tree growing over it, which the country people ufed 
to hold in great veneration, and think it dangerous to bretik a bough from ; or his 
tomb in the church, which are mentioned by Plot *; I did not hear of it at the 
place. 

About four miles from Ham, in the way to E(fton-minc, is the village of Wetton a 
mile from which is a mill, of which, and the rocks about it. Smith' has engraved a 
view, amongft 'hofe he has given of this country. There is fome feenery pf rock and 
water, but it w ill fcarce repay the trouble of a walk. In going to it you fee on the- 
left a large cavern in a high rock, but it has nothing to compenfate the labor of going 
to, and defeending from it. In the bottom, a little below the mill, the Manifold 
rufhes into fome chafms in the foot of the rock, and runs under ground till it rifes in 
the garden at Ham. The gardener proved the faft, by putting fome corks into the 
river here, and fixing a net at the place of its emerging at Mi;. Porte’s, where he found 
them again. • 

Wetton is a very mean village, the inhiftiitants employed in mining. It is a poor 
vicarage of 20I. a-year, the church ferved about once a teft-tnight. ,Thig place belongs 
to the duke of Devonihire, and the land lets from 10 to 40 ftiillingsan a^re. The cart- 

I 

• Natural Hillory of StafTordlhlrc, p. 207,. 409, 

. jng 
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ing at Efton-raine is of much fervice to the farmers here, who earn a good deal of mo* 
ney by it. 

That mine, which is a little beyond, is perhaps the richefl: copper mine in Europe. 
'I’hc hill in which it was found, is about 700 feet perpendicular in height. It was 
difcovered about the year 1739, by a Cornifli miner, who, pafling over the hill, ac¬ 
cidentally picked up a bit of the ore. The firft adventurers, however, expended more 
than 13,0001. before they got any returns, and fcveral of them gave it up; the fecond 
fett were more fortunate. After linking a fhaft of 200 yards deep, and driving an adit, 
they found great quantities of copper ore, which increal'ed the lower they defeended. 
At the end of their leafe, the duke took it into his own hands, and for fome years 
cleared eight or io,oool a-ycar; but in 1779 and 1780, the demand was fo great on 
account of Iheathing the men of war with it, ;^then firfl ufed ) that he worked it to the 
extent of 30,000!. 

'This mine in its pofition differs from any yet difcovered in any quarter of the w orld. 
The copper does not run in regular courfes or veins, but finks perpendicularly down, 
w idening and fwelling out as it defeends, in form of a bell. 

The miners w^ork fix hours at a time for one Ihilling; women, by talk, earn 
from 4d. to 8d. a-day; girls and boys from 2d. to 4d. A great number are em¬ 
ployed*. 

At the bafe of the hill is an adit, by which you may go a confidcrable way into the 
mountain, but to defeend to the lower part requires a rel'olution which every one does 
not poffefs; and indeed it is a work of hazard to fuch as are not accuftomed to that mode 
of travelling. 

If too much of the day is taken up in this excurfion, to return to Matlock with con¬ 
venience, (which may be the cafe by going to Dovedale and Ham only) very good ac¬ 
commodations may be had at Afhbum and the celebrated pifture of Raphael's, at Oke- 
over, fuppofed to have been one of the colleftion of Charles I. may be feen the next 
morning. 

The church of Afhburn was dedicated to St. Ofwald, by Hugh de Patifhull, bi- 
fliop of Coventry, in 1241, as appears by an infeription on a brafs plate, found on 
repairing the church fome years agof, whic h is as follows; Anno ab incarnatione Dni 
Mcclxjviij" ke Maij dedicati eft haec eccia & hoc altare confccratum in honore 
Ofwaldi regis & martiris a ‘venerabili patre dno Hugone de Patifhull Coventrenfi Epif- 
copo. 

In the Harleian MS. n° 1486,^63. 49, b. is a copy of this inicriptiori, (differing in a 
few letters,,only) which is there Vaid to be written in an old Saxon character, in brafs, 
in Mr. Cokaync’s houfe at Afhbum. There is no date to the memorandum. 

It is remarkable that the bifhop fhould be ftyled of Coventry only. 

The manor of Afliburn with that of Wirkefworth was given by King John to William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby|. , 

Near Afliouyn is Bentley, the feat of the Beresfords, who have enjoyed it from the 
time of the conqueft. In the church is a monument for one of the family, who had 16 
fons, eight of whom loft their lives in the glorious battle of Agincourt. 

The ride to Bakewell is a very pleafant one, by the Great Torr and the village of 
Matlock. On crqffmg thebridge, keep the river on the left, which accompanies the 
road a confijierable way, fometimes near, fometimes farther off} on the other fide 

• The Gentleman ’k Magazine for 1769. p. ^9,' has,a particular account of this mine. 

A fan fimile of which is in the Gc«t. Mag. Sept. 177a. :|: Dugd. Bar. v. i, p. s6o. 
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of It a variety of hills rife in fuccefllon, various in form and colour, fouie pafture, 
fomc com, fome heath. The clergyman’s houfe at Darley, fnug in the bottom, has 
a neat and chearful appearance. On feveral of the hills plantations have been made, 
which are now getting up, and on others are natural woods.. In different dales vil¬ 
lages are feen, particularly Winfter, and innumerable cottages are fcattered on the 
fides of the hills, which greatly enliven the I'cene. Culture is generally extended to 
the tops of the mountains; nor are even the maffes of ftonc, which in many places 
lie fo thick as feemingly to render all attempts of the plough fruitlefs, able to ftop 
the hand of induftry. The miners employ thofe hours which are not fpent in 
fubterraneous work, or neceffary rcfrefhment, and that Ikill which they acquire 
from their profeffions, in clearing the ground for the ploughs, and it repays the 
labor. 

At Roofley bridge the right hand road goes direftly to Chatfworth ; the left, crofs- 
ing the bridge, to Bakewell. About a mile on this fide Bakewell, Haddon Hall pre- 
fents its venerable front, on the fide of a hill, overlooking the little river Wye, and 
foine exceeding rich pallures, reckoned the fiuelt in the country. The houfe is caflel- 
lated, and confiffs of two courts, round which the apartments and olHces are built. 
Over the door of the great porch, leading into the hall, are two coats of arms, cut in 
ftone j the one is Vernon, the other is Fulco de Pembridge, lord of Tong, in Shrop- 
Ihire, whofe daughter and heir married fir Richard Vernon, and brought him a great 
eftate. In the fouth front is a gallery, about no feet long, and 17 wide, the floor 
of which is faid to have been laid with boards cut out of one oak, which grew in 
the park. In the middle is a large rccefs, with a window, and feveral other great bow 
windows. In one of them are the arms of England, circled with the garter, and fur- 
mounted with a crown. In another are thofe of the earl of Rutland, impaling Ver¬ 
non with its quarterings, and circled with the garter. In the fame window are the 
arms of the earl of Shrewfbury*, alfo circled with the garter. In a corner of the firfl: 
court is the entrance to the chapel, under a low, fliarp-pointcd arch. In the eall win- 
tlow were portraits of many of the Vernon family, parts of which Hill remain, but a 
lew years ago the heads were ftolen from them. A date of Millefimo ccccxxvij is le¬ 
gible. In the north window the name Eckvat'dus Vernony and his arms, remain; and 
in a fouth window is Willmiis Truffitl. In a dark part of the chapel ftands the Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakewell, on which, according to Camden, is the following in- 
Jeription: 

Deo Marti 
Braciacte 
Ofitius Caccilian 
Prefeft 
Tro . . . 

V S 

The rooms (except the gallery) are dark and uncomfortable, and give no favourable 
idea of our anceftors’ tafte or domefiic pleafures; yet was this place for ages the feat of 
magnificence and hofpitality. It was at length quitted by its o^wners, the dukes of Rui- 
liuid, for Belvoir caftle in Linconfliirc. 

For many generations it was the feat of the Vernons. Prince Arthur, fon of Henry 
VII., ufed to vifit fir Henry Vernon at this place. Sir Gebrge, thedall ^eir male, who 

• Sir Henry Vernon married a daughter of John, tli^ fecond eatl of Shrewlbury. A^very curious and 
accurate deferiptiou of this houfe is given by Mr. l^ing, in the 6th vol. of the ArchiCoiogia, p. 346. 

VOL. H. 3 D ' lived 
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lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, gained the title of King of the Peak, by his gene- 
rofity and noble manner of living. His fecond daughter carried this eftate in marriage 
to John Manners, fecond fon of the firft earl of Rutland, which title afterwards defeend- 
ed to their pofterity. P'or more than loo years after the marriage this was the prin¬ 
cipal refidence of the ftimily, and the neighbourhood did not feel the lofs of their old 
patrons. So lately as the time of the firft duke of Rutland, (fo created by Queen 
Anne) feven fcore fervants were maintained, and during 12 days after Chriftinas, 
the houfe was kept open with the old Engliih hofpitality. 'J his nobleman was fo 
fond of the country that he rarely left it, and when he married his fon to lord Ruf- 
fcll’s daughter, made it an article in the fettlement that (he (hould forfeit part of the 
jointure if (he ever lived in town without his confent. What would a modem lady 
fay to fuch a flipulation! The character of this nobleman was truly great, and he 
received the nobleft pleafure in the enjoyment of the love and refpeft of his neigh¬ 
bours, and the bleflings of the poor. Can the falhionablc round of dilfipation, in the 
town in winter, at the watering-places in the fummer, afford a heart-felt fatisfaftion equal 
to this ? 

Bakewell is at the foot of the hills ; the church with a handfome fpire ftanding on a 
little eminence makes a good appearance. The font in it is of great antiquity j and at 
the weft end is a Saxon arch. In one of the chancels is a railed tomb for fir George 
Vernon and his two wives, with their figures at full length on it; and againft the wall 
are two magnificent monuments of alabafter, one for fir John Manners and Dorothy his 
wife, daughter and coheirefs of fir George Vernon; the other for fir George Manners 
and his wife, (who erected it in her life-time) and their four fons and five daughters, 
with all their figures. In the eaft chancel is a fmall raifed tomb of alabafter, for John 
Vernon, fon and heir of Henry Vernon, who died 1 2 Aug. 1477. The letters of the in- 
feription were originally raifed, but having been damaged, are now let into the flab, the 
old forai of them being preferved. 

In the church-yard is an ancient ftone crofs, faid to have been brought hither from 
fome other place. 

The houfe which was formerly the Angel inn, and had a bath in it, is now a private 
lioufe, and the bath is deftroyed. 

This place is now only a vicarage, worth about Sol. a-year, being an impropriation to 
the dean and chapter of Litchfield; but it is a very extenfive parifli, comprifing feven cha¬ 
pels of eafe, fome of which are worth 40I. and 50I. a-year, or more, to which the vicar 
appoints: Buxton, 1 4 miles off, is one of them. At the reformation, as much land and 
tythes were fold off by the dean gnd chapter„at fmall referred rents, as it is computed 
are now worth 3000I. a-year. 

On the right hand of the bridle-road from hence to Chatfworth, is a fquare plot in a 
pafture, with a tumulus in it, which is hollow at the top, a few thorns growing on it. 
This was part of the caftle built by Edward the Elder, in 924*, which was of great ex¬ 
tent, as appears by foundations occafionally difeovered j but there is not now a ftone of 
it to be feen. 

From this fpot is a dejightful view of the town, the valley, the river, the mea¬ 
dows, and the oppofite hills. Near the foot of the caftle-hill, a copper bolt head, 

• Tlie words in Gi|>fon’8 Saxon Chron. under that year are s “ Porrexit inde (i. e. a Snotiogham) in 
Peachmdad Badecanwyllam (/. e. Bakewell) Sejuflit exaedificari nrbem in ejusvicinia, & prxfidio liiniitri,” 
p. 110. From jhe name of Badccanwylla it may be conjectured that the bath here had been in uh; long 
before this time; probably made by the Romans. ■ 
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an inftrument difcharged from fome engine, was lately found, covered with a green 
cruft. 

Near two miles beyond Bakewell is a village called Aihford in the Water ; on rifing 
the hill beyond it (in the road to Tidfwell) a wall guards a precipice on the left, from 
whence is a moft enchanting feene. The bottom is a narrow dale, called Monlal! 
Dale, running between the mountains on your left hand, and, oppofite to the place 
where you ftand, winding round the comer of a projeding hill, and at length loft be¬ 
hind another, which feems to clofe the vale. It is watered by the lively little rivi'r 
Wye, which rifing near Buxton, about lo miles off, finds its way between the hills, 
and runs through this dale, by Afhford, Bakewell, and Haddon Hall, into the Der- 
went. The defeent from the point of view is fteep and abrupt} at the bottom Itands 
a farm-houfe, in a moft pifturefque fituation, fhaded by fome trees, and jult by is a 
ruftic wooden bridge over the ftream, refting on fome rocks, and forming a communi¬ 
cation with the oppofite ground. The river runs through meadows mixed with a few 
corn fields, fometimes of a confiderable width, fometimes narrowed by banks orna¬ 
mented with fine trees; widening again it runs round a fmall ifland; here it breaks 
over rocks, there it fteals foftly along, and twilling in a thoufand meanders, is at 
length loft behind the point of a hill, but the found of a confiderable fall of its waters 
is heard. The fide of the left hand hill, which is very fteep, is in fome parts of the 
fineft turf, in others covered with underwood, from the brow to the water’s edge. 
The projefling hill, which is oppofite, is of green turf, and after rifing to fome 
heighth, becomes nearly fiat; its plain is adorned with fingle trees difperfed over it, 
after which it rifes again. 

A horfeman may crofs the water by the farm-hoxife, and will find a track on his 
left, by which he may pafs through this little vale to Aihford, and fo return to Bake¬ 
well; and by going this way will gain a fight of the waterfall, which is well worth 
vifiting. The duke of Devonlhire, who is.owner of this fairy dale, has often brought 
the dutchefs to enjoy the beauties of it. If you have an inclination to go up this dale, 
and trace the ftream towards its fource, you come to a point of land, where the Wye 
receives another little ftream, which rffes on Wardlaw Moor; on this laft ftream is a 
place called Bright Pool, to which people fometimes go to bathe, though it is nothing 
more than a part of the rivulet deeper than the reft; but the water of it is fuppofed 
to poffefs fome medicinal qualities. Higher up is a fmall fall of the current over the 
rock, not worth the trouble of going through the bulhes to fee. At the point of land 
above-mention^, a gentleman to whom it was allotted on an inclofure, has made a 
large plantation of lavender, peppermint, and other.aromatic herbs, and fet up a dif- 
tillery of them. This is called Crefsbrook Dale, and if the wood was properly cleared 
away, I am told it would be a Dove Dale in miniature. 

At Aihford a confiderable work is carried on in polilhing black marble, dug there, 
and brown or yellow brought from Money-alh, and other places, about three miles off. 
About the yeaf 1748, one Mr. Watfon erefted the mill for this purpofe, the mechanifm 
of which is very ingenious, and was his own invention. The machines are moved by 
wheels turned by the ftream, and faw, level, and poliih, Afferent pieces at the lame 
time The black fnarble takes fo fine a poliih that the llabs have the appearance of 
looking-glafs. The grey is full of fea Ihells, andrefembles that found in fome parts of 
Suffex. ‘ . , 

Two miles from Bakewell, in the Sheffield road, isHaffop, a handfome feat of Mr. 
Eyre, in whofe family it has been from theii3 Henry VII. when it ww purchafed by 

3 ‘B 2 his 
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his anceftor of fir Robert Plompton, of Plompton*. He purfues a plan begun by his 
father, of making large plantations ot trees. The walks in them are plcafant and well 
kept. He has built a green-hoiife and hot-houfe. 

Of all the amufements which a plentiful fortune enables a man to enjoy, there is per¬ 
haps none fo rational as that of planting. It is not only aprefent pleafure, but a future 
profit; not only a private advantage, but a public benefit. Inflead of decaying, like the 
works of art, a plantation improves with years, and the longer a mail lives, the greater 
the beauty and value of his woods. Nor is it for poflerity only that the planter works, 
many forts of trees may be cut for profit'in the compafs of a moderate life; neither is 
the pleafure derived from it confined to himfelf, every paflenger partakes of it. Let 
any one who has travelled through the uninclofed counties lay how chearful, after 
palling a long tract of common field land, is the appearance of the few homefteads 
around the little village, their hedges adorned with trees, and Iheltering the cottages of 
the inhabitants! 

Hardwick Hall, a noble old feat of the duke of Devonfliire, is about ten miles from 
Matlock. The way is, through the village, turning on the right when over the bridge, 
and then the road inclines to the left. Pafs fome barren commons, and over an ex¬ 
ceeding hilly road, into a rich country. At about ten miles the hall is leen on a high 
hill, like a caftle in the midft of a wood. It was brought into the Devonlhire family by 
the countefs of Shrcwlbury (mentioned at Derby) who built it near the fpot where the 
old manfion flood, part of which is ftill remaining ; but much of it was pulled dowm, 
and the timber ufed in building the prefent houfc at Chatfworth. In Kennett’s Memoirs 
of the Cavendifh Family, he fays, that one of the rooms in this old houfe was of fuch 
exadl proportion, and fuch convenient lights, that it was thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
fure and contrivance of a room in Blenheim; but he does not fay what room. William 
earl of Devonfhire, great grandfon of this lady, refided here, and by his weight and 
influence contributed very much to the revolution. King William raifed him to the 
title of duke, and honoured him with the highefl employments. He was a firm and 
fteady patriot; the infeription which he ordered for his tomb is remarkable: 

WUUelmits dux Devon 
Bonorum Principuni /'nkUs fubditus, 

Inimicus iff Invifiis tyrannis. 

The houfe is built of ftone, dug out of the hill on which it ftands, and has a lofty 
tower at each corner, and a'fpacious court in the front. Going through a large hall, 
a grand flair-cafe leads to the apartments on the lirlt floor. 

At the head of the ftair-cafe is .the chapel and the dining-room, in which arc feveral 
family pidures. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury in a clofe black drefs, a double picked ruff, long chain 
of five rows of pearls, reaching below her waift, fleeves down to her wrifts, turned up 
with fmall picked white cuff's, a fan in her left hand, her hair brown. 

Charles Cavendifh, brother to the third earl of Devonfhire. 

Charles Cavendifli, brother to the firft duke, taken when he was afleep. 

William, the firlt dukq, in armour. 

Sir Harry Cavendifh, brother to the fecond duke. 

John lord Burleigh, fon to Ann, countefs of Exeter. 

Elizabeth, Qountefs of DefVonfhirc. 

^ f Harl. MS.,No. i486, fo. 45. 

A head. 
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A head, by fome called that of Erafnjus, but the Cavendifli arms are on it, and 
other arms, in fingle Ihields. 

Robert Cecil, third fon to William, fecond earl of Salifbury, a fmall whole length. 

I.ord treafurer Burleigh. 

Sir William Cavendifh, the hulband of this lady, at 42, in a fur gown, long picked 
beard, whilkers, fmall flat cap, glove in his left hand. 

One of the countefs’s hufbands (which of them is not kifown) in black cloaths and 
cloak, large plaited ruflF, fmall picked beard and whilkers. 

A head, faid to be of fir Francis Bacon. 

Over the chimney are the countefs’s arms, in a lozenge, and underneath are thefc 
words j “ The conclufion of all things is to fear God, and keep his commandments. 
E. S. 1597.” From this room apaffage, open to the hall, leads to the drawing-room, 
which is wainfeotted about fix feet high, and above that hung with tapeftry. In this 
room is a pidlure of the countefs, where flie appears in a more advanced age than Ihe 
did in that which is in the dining-room ; the drefs is black, the fame chain of pearls, 
a large ruff with hollow plaits, a kind of figured gauze veil comes over her hair to the 
forehead in the middle, but leaves the fides of her hair uncovered, and hangs down 
behind ; her hair is here of a golden colour. Quere, therefore, as the hair in the 
other portrait is brown, whether they are both meant for her. From this pidluro 
Vertue engraved his print of her. Over the chimney are her arms, in a lozenge, with 
two ftags for fupporters, and underneath are thefe lines, alluding to the great fortune 
file brought j 

SangulRe Cornu Cordc Oculo Pede Cervus et aure 
Kobili.s at daro poiidcre iiobilior. 

Beyond this arc three bed-rooms, in one of which is a bed worked by the Queen of 
Scots, when Ihe was here under the care of the earl of Shrewlbury ; it is in filks 
worked on canvafs, and then fet on black velvet. The chairs and hatigings are alfo by 
her.' In the latter is a figure adoring the crofs, and 12 whole lengths, females, with 
the names over them, of Conftans, Artemifia, Pictas, Chaftity, Lucrctia, Liberality,- 
Perfeverance, Penelope, Patience, Magnanimity, Zenobia, Prudence. Another flight 
of flairs leads to the ftatc apartments. t)n the flair-cafe here is a whole length of the 
firfl; duke on horfeback, in an embroidered coat, a large wig, and a feather in his 
hat. 

The ftatc room, in which the /irft duke ufed to have his levees, is very lofty, 63 
f(?et long, 33 wide; and at the upper end of it is a chair of ftate, under a canopy. It 
is hung with tapeftry to fome height, over which is colored ftucco, reprefenting the 
court of Diana, hawks, dogs, &c. 

The ftate drawing-room is hung with tapeftry. Over the chimney is the ftory of 
Abraham offering up Ifaac, in the fame fort of ftucco as in the laft room. 

Adjoining to this is the ftate bed-room, and the bed-room of the Queen of Scots. 
Over the door her arms are carved in wood, with M R in a cypher, and round it, 
Marie Stewart par la grace de Dicu Ropic Defcoje Douaricrc de France. Creft, a lion j 
motto, In my difens. , 

Another bed-room. 

A gallery, about 195 feet in length, extends the whole of the eaft front, with wn- 
dows in fquare receffes projeding beyond the wall. In this gallery area great number 
of portraits of royal and noble perfonages, many of them hurt, and fomJ entirely de- 
Ilroycd by damps. 


On 
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On the left hand going in is a whole length of Queen Elizabeth, in a gown painted 
with ferpents, birds, a fea horfe, fwan, oftricb, &c. her hair golden. 

James V. king of Scots, aet. 28, Mary, his fecond wife, set. 24, in one piece. 

Sir Thomas More, in a fur gown, and black cap. 

Henries IV. VI. VII. VIII. 

■William, fecond earl of Salilbury. 

Mary the Firft of England. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury, a half length, a black gown faced with ermine, a ruff 
■with fmall plaits, three chains of pearls, interfperfed with gold ornaments, not hanging 
very low; her hair yellow. 

Edward VI. 

Sir William Cavendilh, as in the other room, aet. 44. 

Henry VIII. 

' 'riiomas Hobbes, set. 89. 

Cardinal Pool. 

James I. when a boy, in a very aukward drefs. 

Henry VIII. 

One of the Cavendiflies, T576, aet. 45. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Stephen Gardiner. 

James I. jet. 8. a® 1574, a hawk on his hand. 

George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, aet. 58, a® 1580. 

Maria D. G. Scotia piijjiim regimy Francia Doweria anno atatis regni 36 Anglica 
captivia 10. 

Amongft thofe next the windows, which are almofl; defaced, are Arabella Stuart, 
lord Darnley, fir Thomas Wyatt, and King Richard the Illd. 

The duke fometimes fpends a few weeks here in the fummer, and indeed the fitua- 
tion is a very noble one. 

To make the excurfion to Chatfworth, the pleafanteft, though not the neareft ride, 
is by Bakewell. Turmng on the right hand in the town, crofs the river, and afeend 
the hill by a bridle road, going by the file of the caftle, mentioned before; this hill is 
very ftcep, but from the fide of it the town, the river, and the meadows, prefent a 
very pleafing landfcape. Fj'om the defeent on the oppofite fide, Chatfworth is feen in 
the bottom, with its woods and numerous additional plantations made by the late duke, 
the tops of the ftony and barren hills fliewing themfelves behind it. It does not appear 
to advantage from hence, as the vale is fo narrow, that the lawn in the weft front is 
hardly diftinguilhed, and the woods behind feem to rife clofe to the houfe. 

At the entrance of the park a handfome houfe is built by the duke for his chaplain 
(who has the living of the place) on the fpot where the inn, called Edenfor (pro¬ 
nounced Enfor) inn, lately flood; and the inn is removed to the left of the village, in 
the road from Matlock f which pafTes through part of the park) to Bafslow and Tidf- 
well.' In the way to the lioufe, crofs the river Derwent, by a very elegant ftone bridge 
of three arches, erefleckby Mr. Paine; the fculpture is the work of Cibber; thofe in 
the niches of the piers are of ftatuary marble, the others of ftonfe from a neighbouring 
quarry. On the left of thjs, by the river fide, bid by trees, is the remain of an old 
fquare tower; mOkted round, called Mary Queen of Scot’s bower, or garden, from a 
garden whiqh there ufed to be on the top of the tower, in which fhe probably was al¬ 
lowed to amufe herfclf. 

7 
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So much has been faid of this houfe, at a time when there was no houfe in the 
country to be compared with it, that it is no wonder if the vifitor is difappointed. It 
was built in the reign of William III. and is certainly magnificent, but you look in vain 
for thofe beautiful productions of the pencil, which now fo frequently adorn the feats 
of our nobility and gentry; a few whole length portraits in one of the ftate apart¬ 
ments are nearly all you fee. The chapel is elegant, and there is a good deal of the 
cxquifite carving of Gibbon, who loft his life here in putting it up, by a fall from a 
fcaffold; in the library, which is feldom opened, are a few antiques. '1 he manner in 
which you are fliewn the houfe, does not prejudice you much in its favour. Nor can 
I fay any thing in praife of the garden, as it is now kept; the conceits in the water¬ 
works might be deemed wonderful when they were made, but thofe who have con¬ 
templated the water-falls which nature exhibits in this country, and in various parts of 
the kingdom, will receive little pleafure from feeing a temporary ftream falling dowm a 
flight of fteps, fpouted out of the mouths of dolphins or dragons, or fquirted from the 
leaves of a copper tree. The little current in the wood above, which defcends in a 
perpetual rill from the rcfervoir on the hills, w'ould, if properly exhibited, furnilh a 
much more pleafing fcene, though it could not be faid to be in the ftile of the houfe, 
magnificent. The walks which lead to the higheft part of the wood, are clofe, with¬ 
out openings to let in views of the country, or of particular objects, and yet in many 
parts the underw'ood is cut down for ufe, clofe to the walks, which has a very difa- 
grecable appearance. At the point of the wood is a building, called the Hunting 
Tower, probably intended to furnilh a light of the hunters on the furrounding hills, 
but it does not now anfwer the purpofe, the trees being in fome parts grown fo high as 
to intercept the view'. It is a fquarc, with a rounded tower at each angle, two ftories 
above the ground floor, the top leaded, about 90 feet high in the whole. There is a 
better view to the weft and north, before coming to it, than there is from the building 
itfelf, owing to the growth of the trees, and a very fine one this is. The houfe, the 
park, the river, the kitchen-garden (of fix acres) lie immediately below; beyond is 
Mr. Eyre’s, at Haflbp, with the plantations about his houfe ; Bafslow, Stony Middle- 
ton, diftinguilhed by the fmoak of its lime-kilns; and Stoke-hall, with the barren hills 
called Bafslow-barrow, forming a contrail to the other cultivated parts. 

By a view of Chatfworth, taken by Knyff, and engraved by Kip, about the year 
1709, it appears that the wood extended only to the foot of the hill where this tower 
Hands, except that there were two fmall round clumps near the farther end; though 
the whole is now covered, and many of the firs are of confiderable fize, fo that the 
profpea was then clear and uninterrupted. ■ From hen«e the date of the plantation may 
be nearly afeertained. » 

Above the wood is level ground, in which is a large nurfery of firs, oaks. See. re¬ 
moved hither from the warmer nurfery below, by way of being hardened for the ftill 
colder climate of the bleak hills, which rife beyond, and where the duke is making a 
plantation of about 120 acres. He plants about ao acres of it in a year with Scotch fir, 
oak, and larch, of three years old. The ground is trenched a foot or 16 inches deep, 
the turf thrown at bottom, the earth on that, and then the trees are planted at about 
three feet diftance. This work is done from Chriftmas to April. By being planted 
fmall, the roots get good hold of the ground before the wind has much power over 
them, and afterwards they fhoot with great ftrength. * • 

It is on thefe hills that the refervoir is made which fuppUes the water-w’orks and the 
houfe i it contains about 16 acres. 


Return 
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Return b)' a boundary walk near the outfide of the prefent woods, and crofs the rill 
from the refervoir, which defcendsvery fwiftly for about i oo yards to the water-temple, 
and might be Ihewn to much advantage. Pals by fome pieces of water to the grand 
canal, which is 325 yards long, and 25 broad, and is on the fpot where originally ftood 
a hill, which was removed to open a view to the country. Here are fome fine trees, 
and from hence Bafslow-barrow lliews its naked top over the houfe. A wood on the 
high parts of it, not hiding the whole of the ground (or rather rock) would have a 
good eft'efl, but it is not the property of the duke. From the end of this canal there 
is a noble terrace walk leading to the houfe, feparated by a baluftrade from a walk in 
a Ihruhbery below', which is parted by a funk fence from the park, and has a fine flope 
dtnni to the river, w'ith a view of that and die bridge. The baluftrade and the under- 
wood fpoil that view from the terrace. 

The great ftables are magnificent and well contrived. The weft and north fronts 
extend 202 feet; the centre part of the fouth front contains Handings for twenty-one 
horfes; there are two ftables for feven hunters each, and tw'o for three each; a three 
ftall liable for ftallions; a farrier’s lliop, other worklhops, lodges for the domellics, 
and different offices adjoining- Befides this, there is (tabling for thirty-fix horfes 
in the buildings adjoining to the houfe, Thefe ftables and the bridge were built about 
1760. 

'rhe alterations made in the grounds by the late duke, w'ere under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Brown*. 

In returning to the inn, you may go on the right hand, when over the bridge, and 
from fome round clumps of trees fee all that fide of the park. A new gate is made 
here, w'hich comes out juft by the inn. 

By going to- the high ground on the left fide of the park, above the road from Matlock, 
that part is feen to advantage, and it is the inoft beautiful, the trees being finer, and belter 
difperfed. 

However little the noble owner may be inclined to lay out his money in difpofing his 
grounds according to the modern, fimple and beautiful ftile, he is not backward, when he 
is here, in diftributing it to the diftrefled. The poor, the widow, and the fatherlefs, 
bid's that providence which has bellowed fuch wealth on one fo ready to relieve their 
wants. 

The landlord of the inn at the park gate is an intelligent, fenfible man, and can fur- 
nilh very good accommodations. 

To fee the Peak, &c. a lodging will be wanted either at C^iftleton, or at Tidfwell; 
the latter is much the moft contfortable, and the ufage at the George‘is very civil, in a 
plain ftilcA If the traveller dines at Edenfor, he fliould fleep at Tidfwell, and go to Caf- 
tleton in the morning. 

The road to either, from Edenfor inn, is by Middleton-dale; crofs the river by a bridge 
at Bal'slow, another at Calver, and then come to Stony Middleton, where the unufual 
figure of the church, or rather chapel, which is an o6lagon, ftriket the eye. Over 
the town is feen the fraoak of the numerous kilns, ufed for burning the rocks into lime 
for manure, by means joi’ which the moft barren of thefe hills are fertilized. 'Fhefe 
kilns are built at the foot of the rocks, from which the ftone is got to be burnt; they 
work only in the fummer, except one, which is conftantly employed in burning lime 
for a (melting cupola here.' It takes up two days to bum a kiln; the lime is drawn 
out at boltotp, and fold for two-pence a ftrike, or buftiel. The men earn from eight 

J 

* Paine’s* Plans, 3 cc. 

. . to 
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to ten ftiillings a week. Small carts bring a load of flack (the fmall part of the pit-coal) 
from about Sheffield and Chefterfield, and receive for it a load of lime. Three ftrike 
of lime are confidered as a load, and from 40 to 50 loads are laid on an acre. Coals 
are fold here for 6d. the hundred weight. 

The lime-ftone is one mafs of (hells, all of the cockle and oyfter kind*i 

The chapel is a chapel of ease to the church of Hatherfage, was rebuilt in 1759, and 
is very neat in the inflde. 

Land letts from a guinea to 50 (hillings an acre. Little wheat or barley is grown, but 
lai^e quantities of barley and malt are brought from Wirkfop and Mansfield, for the 
Manchefler carriers, who come hither to receive it. 

In this place is a tolerable inn, called The Man in the Moon—and on the north (ide 
the town there is a bath, called St. Martin’s, nearly as hot as that at Buxton, bubbling 
up continually like that; it is enclofed by four waits, But is open at the top, and has 
been ufed by poor people with good fuccefs in rheumatic cafes. Near this a drinking 
warm fpring rifes out or a rock, and falls on the earth below, having no bafon to re* 
ceive it. There are alfo three perpetual warm bubbling fprings on the weft fide the 
church-yard. Thefe warm waters, like thofe at Matlock, are petrefyingf. There is 
alfo a chalybeate fpring here|. 

In the lead-mines on the other fide the mountain, above thefe fprings, and about two 
fathoms above the lead ore, was a bed of Boulder-ftones, any one of which being 
broken, is found to contain from half a pint to a gallon of foft bitumen^, like Barbadoes 
tar; it melts before the fun or fire to oil. There were alfo feveral fprings in the mines, 
that took fire with a candle, and would bum a week or fortnight; and all the whter 
drilling through this ftratum of Boulder-ftones will take fire, and bum many days. 
This bed was continued between two and three miles all along Hucklewedge, with its 
burning waters. The firft difcovery of thefe ftones happened by a workman’s breaking 
one of them; the outfide was only a (hell of (lone, filled with a foft matter, in which 
he (luck his candle, which burning down to this fubftance, it melted and burnt, and 
was then a fine clear baliam, without fmell, except thrown into the fire. When cooled, 
it hardened like fine fiit, and at firft was ufed for greafing boots and (hoes, but was found 
to (hrivel them up. 

On the north fide of the mount^n, oppofite thefe fprings, is a mine which cannot be 
worked, for in picking or ftriking the ore, the hidden (huung of the metal gives fuch 
a violent motion to the fulphur, that it makes an explofion’lme fired gunpowder, fo as 
great lumps rife and fly .aboutjj. 

This is the ehtrance of Middleton-dale, through wjiich the turnpike road runs. It 
is a narrow valley, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, which feem to hav£ been rent 
by fome great convulfion of nature; they are moftly bare, or srith t few fcattered 
bodies, or trees. In confirmation of the opinion that the rocks have been tom afunder, 
it has been obferved that the veins of lead in the mines on one fide, have correfppnding 
vans in the fame dire&ion, on the other. A (Ireamlet runs down by the fide of the 
road, great part of the way. Where the road turns o(F to Eyam (pronotmced Erne) 
Mr. Longftone has placed a feat on the fummit, has planted fome trees, and made a 
grotto with fpars, &a found in the neighbourhood. One Bennefon earns a livelihood 
here by collating them, and has a number of fpecimens at his houfe. In the church* 

• 

* Short, p. ip6. -j- Short’s Hiftory of Waters, p. 94. loz. X (hid, p. 

§ Qu. It this is the rock oil, or fairies butter, mentioned by Mr. Peon’int, iahitTour in yValei, 1773, 
P- 4 *V 

u Short, p. 97. 
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yard of Eyam is a ftone crofs, fuppofed by an eminent antiquarian to be Danifli. At 
the time the great earthquake happened at Lilbon, on November i, 1755, about ten in 
the morning, the rocks were fo much difturbed in the mines here, that foil, &c. fell 
from their joints or fiffiires, and the workmen heard violent explofions, as it were of 
cannon. They fled to the furface for fafety, but on venturing down, found nothing ma¬ 
terial had happened*. 

There are here fonie remarkable caverns. One of them is called BolTen-hoIo (’BoflTen 
figniries a Badger), but the chief is Bamforth-hole, in Charlefwork, a little weft of the 
former. I'he following is Dr. Short’s deferiprion of it: 

“ Charlefwork lies at the foot of a very fteep rock, ninety-three yards high, and five 
yards above the level of the brook ; its entiy is fix yards high, and eight wide, w’hen 
you walk on for fifty-two yards, and then come to an unpaflable deep ftagnant 
lake. This cave reaches quite through the mountains, and opens into Eyamdalc, which 
is above half a ntile. By another of its grottos it opens near Foolow, which is a mile 
and half, palling under Fyam church. 

Forty-four yards above this is the entiy'^ into Bamforth-hole, 49 yards from the top of 
the rock, and as much from the fmall brook; the entry is five feet high, then defeend- 
ing, one fhoulder foremoft for forty yards, you rife up for thirteen more, all this way 
not being above a yard wide. At laft you climb a fteep fix feet high, and enter into 
the middle of a large cave, where are great variety of ftalaftitious petrifaflions. 
Leaving the cave behind, and going 25 yards forward, you are introduced into a moft 
magnificent room, nine yards wide, and two high, its roof, floor and fides all Ihining 
with endlefe numbers and varieties of beautiful tranfparent ftatues, vath feveral regular 
ranks of fine pyramids, and other curious figures, fome upon pedcftals, others reaching 
the roof, others reaching from the roof to the floor. In the middle of this room is a 
bafon three yards long, and two wide, on each fide of which is a ftately pillar of ftalac* 
tites, one fine poliftied marble, and another in the middle upon a pedeltal; through 
the bottom of this is a very fmall paflage a few feet down, into another entry, to feveral 
other caves ftill lower. The roof of this vault is beautifully adorned with all kinds of 
ftiells, here generated and generating, of fundry colours, and no lefs beauty and variety, 
interwrought with many other curious figures. A little beyond this is a fine ftone 
pillar fupporting the roof. On the right hand of this cave arc openings into two 
others, at ten yards diftance. 1 w'ent 360 yards into this cave, the fame entertainment 
and curiofity all along, and many other caves going oft* on all fides, and faw no end of 
them, they going on under the whole rnountainf.” / ' ■ ^ Is 

Minerals are found in the fifluives, and between the lamina of limeftone, never in the 
folid fubftaiice. I'he vein is frequently intercepted by what is called toadftone, bhlck- 
ftone, channel, or cat dirt, which runs between, and cuts off all communication between 
the upper and lower fiffiires in the limeftone, but being dug through, the vein is 
always found below it; it is however fometimes of great thicknefs, from fix feet to 
600. ' 

BettVeen Grange-mill and Darlhy-moor there are found the following ftrata j 

1. Millftone grit - 120 yards. 

2. Shale or ShiverJ - 120 

3. Lirae/lone - - 50 

* WJiitehutft, p. 1R9. f Short, p. 95. 

t Shale is a black laminated clay, containing neither animal nor vegetable impreflions, and rarely mi- 
nerals; but has iron flunc in noduks, and fomclimcs llraiificd. Springs iiTuing from it arc of the chaly¬ 
beate kind. 

r £ • 4, Toad- 
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4. Toadftone - - • 16 yards. 

5. Limc'ftone - - 25 fathoms. 

6. Toadftone - • 23 ,, 

7. Limedone • * 39 

8. Toadftone - - - ii 

9. Liineftone not cut througli. 

In 'ndfwcll-moor, 600 feet have been funk in the toadftone, without finding the 
end. Mr. Whitehurft conjectures this toadftone to be lava, and to have flowed from 
a volcano, whofe funnel or Ihaft did not reach the open air, but difgorgcd its contents 
between the ftrata in all directions. He deferibes it to be a blackifli lubftance, vei y 
hard ; containing bladder-holes, like the fcoria of metals, or Iceland lava, and having 
the fame chymical property of refifting acids ; he fays, fome of its bladder-holes are 
filled with fpar, others only in part, and others quite empty ; that this ftratum is not la¬ 
minated, but confifts of one entire folid mafs, and breaks alike in all direftions ; that 
it does not produce any minerals, or figured ftoncs, reprefenting any part of animal or 
vegetable creation ; nor any adventitious bodies enveloped in it, but is as much an um'- 
forni mafs as any vitrified fubftance can be fuppofed to be ; neither does it univerfally 
prevail, as the limeftonc does. It is not found in the mines at Eyam, Foolow, and Afh- 
over, though they are funk near fifty fathoms in the limeftonc; nor in Rakc-mine, near 
Tidfwell, and fome other places. In confirmation of this opinion, and of its having 
been once a liquid fire, he obferves, that a ftratum of clay lying under it in MofTey-meer 
mine, near Winfter, of about four feet thick, is burnt a foot deep, as much as an earth¬ 
en pot, or brick ; that it is perfeftly fimilar to Iceland lava in its appearance and chymi¬ 
cal quality ; that it is variable in its thicknefs, not uuiverfal, and fills up fiflures in the 
ftratum beneath. From the depth which has been funk on Tidlwell-moor without 
finding the bottom, he thinks that might be a mouth of the volcano. As a further proof 
of there having been fome moft extraordinary convulfion of nature in this part of the 
kingdom, he mentions the confufion in which the ftrata lie in the mountains of Dcrby- 
fhire, and moorlands of Staflbrdfhire, adjoining, which appear to be fo many heaps of 
ruins, particularly in the neighbourhood of Edon, Wetton, Dovedale, 11 am, and Swi- 
thamly. I’hey are broken, diflocated, and thrown into every poffible direction, and 
their interior parts are no lefs rude and romantic, for they univerfally abound with 
fubterraneous caverns and marks of violence. The banks on the eaft fide the river 
Derwent, from Crich-dift' twenty miles up the river, are covered with jfragments of 
flone, probably ejeded from their native; beds by fubterraneous blafts. At Utoxeter, 
in Staffordfhire, blocks of limeftonc of four or 500 weight each, are dug up, yet there 
arc no quarries of the kind nearer than four or five miles*. 

Middleton-dale terminates on the mountains of the Peak, bleak, open, and bare of 
trees; but even here the Ipirit of cultivation has introduced the plough. I’he extenfive 
hills are divided*by ftone walls, and oats are produced. 

Pafs by Wardlow turnpike; at a fmall diftance on the left is a village of that name 
through which the road runs from Bakewell. In making th^t road in 1759, the work¬ 
men took out of an adjoining field a heap of ftones, that had been there time iramemo- 
rial, and without any tradition concerning it, though manifeftly a work of art. On re¬ 
moving them, places were found where the bodies of 17,* or mora, perfons had been 
depofited on flat ftones of about feven feet fix inches long, placed on the furface of the 

t 

• Wliiteliuft. p. yr,5*. 
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ground} fmall ’Walls of two feet high were raifed on the fides, and on thefe other flat 
ftones were laid, but they extended only to the breaft, except the two capital ones, 
which were walled up, and covered from head to foot, in the form of a long cheft. On 
removing the rubbilh, many jaw-bones and teeth were found undecayed, but none of 
the larger bones of the body. The heap of ftones that covered them was circular, 3* 
prds in diameter, and about five feet high; the ftones forming the coffins appeared 
plainly to have been taken from a quarry about a quarter of a mile diftant. A part 
of the circle was vacant, but probably not fo originally, as feveral bones and teeth were 
found in that fpacc. 

The Rev. Mr. Evatt, of Afhford, who communicated this account to the Royal 
fociety, thinks this monument not to have been very ancient, lefs fo than a wall 
which is there, and enclofes the field, becaufe that wall cut off a part of the circle, 
and the part fo cut off was as level as the reft of the field; and he apprehends that in 
building the wall, they would not have taken the pains to remove the ftone in order 
tooarry the wall ftraight*. I confefs I fliould draw a different conclufion from the 
pofition of the wall, and fhould think it more likely that they would carry the 
wall ftraight, (efpecially as the ftones removed fumiihed materials for it) than that 
the monument fhould be thrown up on both fides of fuch a wall, and be interfefled 
by it. 

About a mile and a half beyond Wardlow turnpike, Tidfwell is feen on the left, and 
two roads turn off on the right; the neareft, which is a turnpike road, goes from Hdf- 
well to Sheffield; the farther leads by an old broken wall, and a few houfes, called Lit¬ 
tle Hucklar, to Caftleton, a town at the foot of that hiU where is the famous cavern 
called the Devil’s A-. 

The well at Tidfwell, mentioned as one of the wonders of the Peak, is at a diftance 
from the town, and ebbs and flows at uncertain times; after great rains, feveral times 
in an hour} in dry weather, perhaps not once a weekf. Eden-hole, another of the 
wonders, is about three or four miles off, but by no means worth feeing j it is no¬ 
thing more than the mouth of a very deep chafm in the earth, walled round, to prevent 
cattle from falling in. Cotton fays, he founded 884 yards, and found no bottom, but 
it is faid now that the plummet flops at • 60 yards. Short, from the found of ftones 
thrown in, calculates it to be 42a yards}. 

A fmall clear ftream runs through the ftreet at Tidfwell; except two or three houfes, 
the buildings are mean, but the church is large. In the chancel is a flat ftone in memory 
of John, fon of Thomas Foljambe, mentioned as having done* much towards building 
the church. The date is 1358.. There is aJfo a raifed tomb (on which bread is given 
away every Sunday) for Sampfon Meurrill, with a date of 1388 ; and another for Ro¬ 
bert Purfglove, deferibedaspriorof Gifbum abbey, prebend of Rotherham, and bifhop 
of Hull, who died 1579. He was a native of this town, and furrendered the abbey to 
Henry Vlll. who allowed him a confiderable penfion. He was afterwards made provoft 
or prebend of Rotherham college, in Yorkfhire; and in-the beginning bf Queen Mary’s 
reign, was made archdeacon of Nottingham, and fuffragan bifhop of Hull, under the 
archbifhop of York, and had other dignities. Refufing to take the oath of fiipremacy 
*0 Queen Elizabeth, he was deprived of his archdeaconry, and bther fpiritualities, in 
1560, whereupon he retired to this his native place, and founded here a grammar fehoof, 
adjoining to the church-yard, and an hofpital for 12 poor people;., and alfo founded a 
grammar-fchool at Gifburne$. 

• Hit#ipreffion it, “ to carry it: t,Short, p. 34. J Ibid. p. 33. 

) Wo^’t Athcm OxoB. 
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In the fouth truifept of the church is a tomb, with whoIe>Iength figures of a man an 4 
Woman, their names not known. 

Return about a mile of the road paiTed over in the way to Tidfwell, and then turn off 
by the broken wall mentioned before. 

The defcent. of the hill to Caftleton is long and deep. A fine vale is feen be¬ 
low, in which is a town with a handfome fpire, feeming to be the objeft of your 
journey; but at the point of the hill, a fhort turning to the left leads by a ftill 
ileeper road to Cailleton, which appears on turning this point} the other town is called 
Hope. 

At this point are fome objefts to be attended to. The vale below is of confiderable 
width, fertile, and divided into corn-fields and paftures, watered by a rivulet, which 
fhews itfelf here and there. On the range of hills which rife on the oppofite fide,, 
(and flretch away on the left to Cailleton, terminating in a point called Mam-Torr) 
near to Hope, is a pointed knob, almofl: circular, round which is a trench; and nearer 
to Caftleton is another, lefs confpicuous; the former is called Win-hill, the latter 
Loofe-hill, from the event of a battle faid to have been fought between two parties 
polled here, but who they were, or when it happened, the people cannot give any in¬ 
formation. At a dip of thefe hills, near Hope, the entrance of another dale is feen^ 
which runs behind them, and is called Edale. Mam-Torr is diflinguilhed by an abrupt 
precipice of brown flone, with a lai^e area on the top, inclofed with a. double trench, 
running up to the edge of it. The vulgar ftory is, that this hill is continually crumb¬ 
ling, without being diminifhed, and it was therefore reputed one of the wonders; they ’ 
call it the Shivering hill, from the fliivers of Hone brought dovm by the froll. TTiat 
it is diminifhed, and moft vifibly fo^ I fliall mention more particidarly by and by» 
A more wonderful thing here b a rich lead mine, which, though it has been worked 
much longer than any other which is known, (perhaps from the time of the Danes? 
being here) flill abounds with ore, and fumifhes employment for about one hundred 
people. 

Caflleton is a fmall, poor town, at the foot of a hill, which rifes with a very fteep^ 
afcent, the caflle Handing at the top of it. This hill is feparated from one which rifes 
flill higher, by a deep and narrow valley, called the Cave, or Cove, which runs oib 
two fides of it; another fide is defended by the tremendous precipice which hangs over 
the entrance of the great cavern; but there is a narrow neck of land at the fouth-weft 
corner of the caflle, which runs over the mouth of the cavern, and joins to a paflure^ 
called Calow Paflure; fo that the caflle was only accefiible by the fteep afcent from 
the town, or b/ thb neck of land. It wav, however, Jittle calculated for defence, ex¬ 
cept- againfl any fudden affault, being too fmall to hold any great number of men, 
and there are no marks of there having been any weU in it; and unlefs they had fome 
contrivance to get water out of the cavern below, (of which there is no trace) it does 
not appear how they could be fupplied, if an enemy was in pofleffion of the town. 
It was, however# ufed as a fortification by the barons in King John’s time, and was 
taken from them in the i6th (rf that king, by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, (great 
grandfon of Margaret, daughter and heir of William Peverell) who held.the governor.^ 
Slip of it fix years**- In. the 7 Henry HI. the cuflody of it was given.to Bryan de 
rifle, a perfon much trufled by Henry. It was again granted to him in the 13th, antL 
again in the 16th of that kingf. The valley winds amongfl fhe mountains for the length 
of a mile, being moflly narrow at the bottom, but oppofite the caflle -was aoo yards 
over. » 

• Dvgd. Bu. V. i. p..s6l«. • f Ibid. v. i. p, 737, 
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Tradition fays, that this caflle was built by William Peverell, natural fon of the Con* 
qucror, who once fpent a Chriftnias here. Mr. King thinks it of much earlier date, 
but it is certain that Peverell had it at the time of thefurvey, by the name of the Caftle 
of Poke, with the honor and foreft, and 14 lordlhips in this county, befides a great 
many in Nottinghamlhirc, and other countries*. It feems to have been fometimes 
calleti the Caftle of Hope, as John, earl of Warren and Surrey, was made governor of 
that caftle in 28 Edward I. and it is not known that there was any one in that place. In 
4 Edward II. John, the grandfon and lucceflbr of this carl, had a grant of the caftle 
and honor of Poke in Derbyfhire, with the whole foreft of High Peke, in j s ample man¬ 
ner as William Peverell anciently enjoyed the fame before it came to the king of Eng¬ 
land by efeheatf. Peverell is faid to have held a grand tournament here, at which a 
king of Scotland and prince of Wales were prefent. This caftle and foreft appears to 
have been part of the fortune given with Joan, After of Edward die Illd. on her mar¬ 
riage with David, prince of Scotland J. 

The common opinion is, that the ilone with which this caftle is built, was brought 
from a place called Bur-tor, near Hucklow, by Bathara-edge, down Calow-pafture, and 
was conveyed over a ditch of 50 feet wide, and 12 deep, formed by a point of land 
fhooting out from the pafture into the valley, called the Cave, by a drawbridge near the 
fide of the Ifthmus, to the point of the hill on which the caftle ftands. That the Ilone was 
brought from Bur-tor is indeed certain, for befides the almoft infuperable difficulty of 
bringing it from the other fide, the ftone here is found on examination to be of the fame 
fort as that ufed in this building. 

'I'hc path from the town to the caftle is carried in traverfes, to break the ftoepnefs of 
the afeent. A large area, called the caftle yard, was inclofed by a ftone wall, running 
acrofs the hill from eaft to weft, from the cave to the cavern, and from north to fouth, 
along the fide of each of thofe places, fo as to meet the keep which ftands at the point 
of a rock, jutting over the mouth of the great cavern, about 261 feet above the water 
which iflues from thence. This wall, towards the town, is ftill 20 feet high in fomc 
places, but the ground within is moftly level with the top of it. A little diftance from 
the eaft end of it is a part which is higher, and projefts four or five feet from the wall, 
the top feeming to have been embattled. Between this and the north-eaft corner the 
foot of the wall is fupported by a ftone buttrefs; near the north-weft corner, the wall 
is alfo higher, and in it was a door, or perhaps window, as there is no appearance of 
fteps on the outfide. From this corner up to the keep, the wall along the edge of the 
precipice is 10 or la feet high, l^he entrance to the caftlg yard was at the north- 
eaft comer, where was an arched way, as appears by the fouth fide of the arch ftill 
remaining/ 

The walls of the keep, on the fouth and weft fides, are pretty entire, and at the 
north-weft corner are now fifty-five feet high; but the north and eaft fides are much 
Ihattered. On the outfide it forms a fquare of 38 feet two inches, but on the infidc 
it is not equal, being from north to fouth 21 feet four inches, froiK eaft to weft 19 
feet three inches. As I can depend on the accuracy of my friend, who meafured it, 
this difference muft be .accounted for from a difference in the thicknefs of the walls, 
which in general are near eight feet. It confifted of two rooms only, one on the 

• Dugd. Bar. v. iji'p. 436. * + Ibid. v. i. p. 81. 

•f A° XI £. li 1 . £liz. que fuit ux Tho-— Menercll tenuit die quo obiit tercinn partem unius melTuagii 
A 10 acr terre cum pertinentiis in Wormhull in com. Derby de Johanna regina Angli®, [but this mull be 
A miftakcT ut de callro dc pccco per ferjantiam vid. per homagiura & perfervicium inveniendi unum homi- 
sicin cum area & fagittis in lorelta ipfius regine de alt& pecco. Harl. MS. aazj. fo. lox. 
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ground floor, and one above, over which the roof was raifed, not flat, but with gable 
ends to the north and Ibuth, the outer walls riling %bove it. The ground floor Was 
about 14 feet high, as well as can be difcovered from the rubbilh now fallen on the 
bottom j the otlwi'KJOm was ^t high. Ttxere was no entrance to the lower room 
from the outfide, (what ki^oiw ufeci as an entranee being only a hole broke through 
the wall at the comer where the flaitcafe isi#) but a flight of fteps led to a door in the 
fouth fide of the upper room, the dopr being feven feet high, and about four and a 
half wide. It is iam thefe fldps me remembered to have been there, but are now quite 
deftroyed. The ;plaj:e8 ’inhere were the hinges of the door, remain, and on one fide 
is a hole in the wall, in 'irhldh the bar to fallen the door was put. It is now called the 
bar-hole, is made of fqiiamd'done, and goes 13 or 14 feet into the wallj on the other 
lide is a hole to correljjJQrid'With it. In this room is one narrow window over the door, 
one in the north, and' onein the call fide; in the north-eaft and fouth-well corners, 
are two places which have the-appearance of privies; in the fouth-call corner is a nar¬ 
row winding Hair-cafe, now in R ruinous condition, which led dowm to the room below, 
and up to the roof. Defcending rhis ftaircafe, the lower room is found to have been 
lighted by two windows, or loops, one in the north fide, the other in the call, each 
of them being feven feet high, five feet five inches wide on the infide, but narrowing 
to about four feet high, and feven inches wide on the outfidef. The walls are com- 
poled of fmall limeftones and mortar, of fuch an excellent temper, that it binds the 
whole together like a rock, faced on the outfide and infide Avith hewn gritllone. Part 
of that on the outfide, and much of it on the infide, is ilill pretty intirc; but the fandy 
part of fome of the Hones has crumbled away, fo as at firft fight to exhibit an appearance 
of very rude fculpture; but within a quarter of an inch of the mortar, at the joints,, 
the Hone is entire^ which may be owing to the effefl: of the well tempered mortar oa 
fuch parts as come in contafl with it. In further confirmation of this opinion, I aia 
allured, that at Bur-tor there is a ftratum of Hone which moulders away in this man¬ 
ner. On the outfide there is no appearance of any fuch thing; may we fuppofe the 
weather to have hardened the Hone there ? Within fide there is in the wall a little her¬ 
ring-bone ornament. This caftle was ufed for keeping the records of the nuners’ courts^ 
till they were removed to Tutbury caftle in the time of Queen Elizabeth. An intrench- 
nient, which begins at the lower end of the valley, called the Cave, inclofed the town,, 
ending at the great cavern, and forming a femicircle; this is now called the town 
ditch, but the whole of it cannot elifily be traced, having been deftroyed in many 
parts by buildings and the plough. Mere, at Burgh, and at Hope, are fome chalybeate 
fpringsj. * - 

The celebrated cavern well defervra to be feen, and is vifited without danger, and 
with much lefs trouble than may be imagined by thofe who have not gone into it. 
A rock on the left of the entrance is 75 yards and a quarter high; and direflly from 
the caftle wall to the ground, is eighty-nine yards and an halfS; the precipice, which 
flopcs down all tlie way on the left hand from the caftle;, is above 200 yards long, that 
on the right loo. The mouth, in nd^ch are a few huts of fome packthread-fpinners, 
is 40 yards wide, and 14 high. At 150* ytir^ from the en.trance yoU comie to the 
firft water, the :T6of4^radiually Hoping down it comes within about two feet; ipf ih& 

* Mr. King tb^lu Qtiicivrif4 aad''tUat‘the.-fisps 4 i!i>dAig tethe door ^an on tite went 

round the corner oftbewsdl. He-has paid fuch attention ihefe jnattfmn general, aodjll^^s place ia 
prtrticular, that I d4re hot difpute Ills opinion. 

t Mr. King has given a large account of this caflle in the 6th vol, of the Arch. p. 247, &c. 

i Slwrt, p- 377. § Ibid. p. 30. * 
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liirface of the ilream which pafTes through the cavern; this water is to be crofTed by 
lying down in a boat filled with ftraw, which is pufhed forward by the guide, who 
wades through the water. You foon come to a cavern, faid to be 70 yards wide, 
and 40 high, in the top of which are feveral openings, but the candles will not enable 
the eye to reach their extent. After croifing the water a fecond time, (on the guide’s 
back) you come to a cavern, called Roger Rain’s Houfe, becaufe there is a continual 
dropping of water from the roof. At this place you are entertained by a company of 
fingers, who have taken another path, and afeended to a place called the Chancel, con- 
fiderably higher than the part you ftand on, where, with lights in thdr hands, they 
fing various fongs The efted is very ftriking. In the whole, the water is crofted 
feven times, but ftepping-ftones are fufficient, except at the two first. In one place, 
the ftream is lofl; in a quickfand, but emerges again. At the diftance of about 750 
yards from the entrance, the rock came down so clofe to the water, that it precluded 
all farther paflage; but as there was reafon to believe from the found, that there was 
a cavern beyond, about four years ago a gentleman determined to try if he could 
not dive under the rock, and rife in the cavern beyond} he plunged in, but, as was ex- 
pefted, ftruck his head againft the rock, fell motionlefs to the bottom, and was dragged 
out with .difficulty. The man who (hews this place, has been at much trouble and 
fome expence in blowing up the rock, to open a paflage to this fuppofed cavern, but 
finds that he has inift^en the courfe, and now means to try in another part. He 
.treated us with an explofion, which rolled like thunder. The water which is found 
here, is fuppofed to be that which is ingulphed by the fide of the turnpike road, three 
miles from Caftleton. in the way to Chapel in Frith, juft by a iarm-houfe. 

On coming out of thescavem, after having been fo long abfent from day-light, the 
firft appearance of it has an effefl: beyond ^feription; I know not whether a compa- 
rifon of it with the break of day under a grey fky, interfperfed with fleecy clouds, 
will convey an adequate idea, but no one can fee it without feeling a moft pleafing 
fenfatkm. 

At the foot of Mam Torr is another cavern, called Water Hull, into which the 
good-natured Ciceroni will probably endeavour to prevail on the traveller to descend; 
the defeent, however, is very diny and difficult, and there is not any thing at the bot¬ 
tom worth feeing. They get out of it fome blue-john, ufed by the polifhers for 
making vafes, &c. and petrifadions, amongft which are fome exadly refembling the 
bones and fhells of fifties of various forts, cockles, oyfters, pedunculi, patellae, and the 
nautilus; bodies like the vertebrae, fnails, ftars, fkrews, and various ftriated figures, 
and pieces of the capfulae of inf^s, like ihofe of butterflies. 

I was told by one who had been in it, that there is, at fome diftance on the 6ther 
f de of the caftle, a cavern in a mine, which if it was not for the very great difficulty of 
accefs, would be well worth vifiting; from his defeription it feemed to refemble, in 
miniature, the famous grotto of Aiitiparos, in the Archipebgo j but, like that, would 
require an uncommon fhare of refolution in the vifitor. • 

The hills on the diff*erent fides of the town produce ftone of very different quality. 
Thofe on the fouth, on .one of which the caftle ftands, fumifh a ftone which is burnt 
into lime, and is ufed for a manure; thofe on the north yield a ^t-ftone fit for build¬ 
ing. The hill on the north appears brown and barren when viewed at a diftance, but 
is, in fad, very good paflurfe; the Yorkftiire drovers bring their cattle here in the be¬ 
ginning of May, and keep them all the fummer, paying about thirty fliillings a head 
ibr their feed. It is not Very eafy to afeend this hill, but it is worth the labour; 
CaftJeton dale fpreads as you afeend, and on gaining the fummit, a fequeftered valley) 
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called Edafe, opens to the eye in a beautiful manner; it is wide and fertile, the inclo- 
fures running up the fides of the hills, and yearly increafing. Other fmall dales come 
into it from between other hills, and their verdure is contrafted by the brown tops of 
the yet uncultivated ridges. Near the end of one of thefe is the principle part of the 
village of Edale, and an humble chapel, without fpire or tower. A rivulet runs 
down by it, Ihewing itfelf in many places, and by the noife of its fall, direfts to 
a mill placed in a little grove.* Two or three other clumps of houfes, and fmall 
tufts of trees, and another ftreamlet falling into this, enliven the fcene. From 
hence various other dales branch off' to what is called the Woodland of Derby- 
fhire, through which no high road has yet been made. This trad is of great ex¬ 
tent, but much of it has been cleared of late, and the plough introduced by the 
Duke of Devonlhire, to whom it moftly belongs. 

Oats is the only com they fow on the hills, which they do three years together, 
if the land is in good condition, otherwife but two, and then lay it down into 
grafs for fix or feven years. When they break up new ground on the hills, 
they ufed to lime it only, which is found to kill the heath, and produces a new, 
fweet grafs ; but they now generally denfliire (i. e. pare and burn the fward;,plow 
it for turnips, then fow oats and grafs-feed. Some put on lime after it is laid 
down into grafs, others in the turnip crop. 

The hill which i have just mentioned as dividing Caftleton-dale from Edale, 
confifts of a long ridge, terminating towards the weft in a broad end, one point 
of which is called Mam Torr, or the Ihivering mountain, the foot of which is 
about a mile from Caftleton. On the top of this hill is good mould, tw'o yards 
deep, then clay three-fourths of a yard; after that a bed of fliale, and a row of 
ironftonc, in their turns, for about 20 yards, but the ironftone always thickeft, being' 
often a yard, the other not half I'o much ; then begins an intermixture of fliale, and a. 
mixt ftone, between ironftone and gritftone, in beds of the fame thicknefs, which con*, 
tinues to the foot of the Toor. Thefe ftrata lie horizontally, in the moft exa£t order. 
In the upper part it is perpendicular, but in the middle it Hopes. On the top it is 
about 60 yards broad, at the bottom of the running fliale, about 400 yards*. Weft 
from this is a fimilar breach in the hill^ but fraaller, called Little Mam Torr. The 
perpendicular height of the largeft, as meafured by a friend of mine, is 456 feet ; of 
the leaft, 243 feet; but the top of Mam Torr is faid to be near 1000 feet above the 
level of Caftleton valleyf. On the top and fides of this hill is a camp, fuppofed to be 
Roman, of an oblong form, running from N. E. to S. W. the broad end being to the 
fouth weft, wh?re Mam Torr forms one point. Little Mam Torr the other; the fraaller 
end-is to the north call, on the ridge which continues on towards Loofehrll. There 
has been a double trench all round it, but the fouth corner is broken oft' by the falling 
of the earth at Groat Mam Torr, and the weft by that at Little Mam Torr. The fum- 
mit of the hill is not level, but runs in a ridge nearly from weft to call, along which is 
built a ftone wail, as a pafture fonce, now dividing the camp into two jiarts. The 
afceiit to it is very (loep every way, except at the north-eaft end, where the ditch crolTes 
the ridge. The principal entrance fcenis to have been at the weft corner, very near 
the top of Little Main* i'orr; but there is a track of an old road leading from Main 
Gate, up the north fide or the iiill, to a gate of about four yards wide at the fmall end 
of the camp of pofite to the other gateway. There is a third of tHc lame width, to¬ 
wards the north-weft fide, going down to Edale. Near the north-eaft corner is a good 

\ 
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fprin". At the fouth-weft end are two fmall mounts within the camp. The trench 
is about 16 feet wide at bottom, and incJofes fomething more than fisteen acres of 
ground, the whole circumference being about 1200 yards. 

At the foot of Little Mam Torr, near Mam Gate, is a field called Hills Pafture, 
taking its name from a number of fmall hillocks irregularly difperfed about it. On the 
level ground, amongft thefo, the foundations of fevcral buildings were difeovered a few 
years ago. which were grown over with grafs; the ftone was taken up and carried 
away, to be ufed in other places. The perfon cmployetl about it fays, that the walls 
were in general from 18 inches to two feet in thicknefs, rompofed of ftone, which did 
not feem to have been hewed finooth with a chiflel, but drelfcd with a pick-axe, juft 
fufticiently to make them bed together, without any mortar or cement. There were 
icveral door threfholds, but no appearance of any ftones marked with fire, to indicate 
ehimnies. Thcfe buildings were of various ffiape and fize ; one of them was circular, 
about 24 feet dia-inetcr, with an opening for a door-way on the fouth fide ; about eight 
feet weft ofit was a fmall building, containing three fidcs of an oblong fquare, one end 
being open. I'he whole inclofed by a wall, fomething in the ftiape of a triangle, but 
not regular; the longeft fide about 50 yards. N.’ar this were two oth(,>r buildings, 
nearly fquare, wider at one end than at the other, the fmalleft end being 12 feet, the 
other three fides 18 feet each ; the fmall end of one w'as to the I'ouih, of tin? other to 
the weft ; the fize of thefe was exatily the fame. At a little diftance from the wide 
end of each, is a heap of ftone and rubbifh, overgrown with grafs, of about fix feet 
long, and one high. There were two other buildings confiJerably larger, of irregular 
fhape. 

Whether thcfe had any relation to the camp, 1 do not know. Nothing was found 
to fhewthe purpofe for which they were originally intended, nor is there any remem¬ 
brance of their being in any other ftate than they were found on this occafion, nor any 
tradition ccnceniing them. 

From this camp a ditch is carried down the fouth fide of the hill, crofs the valley t(» 
Micklow-hill, about three miles off; and from thence, S. E. by S. crofting the Ba- 
thom-gate, and a ftream that rifes at Bradwcll, and runs by Brough, it goc-s in a 
llraight line to Shatton, or Brad well-edge, about three miles more. It is called the 
Grey-diich, and poftibly was a Prattentura, or fore fence of the Romans*. On the 
fide of Mam Torr Hill it is very vifibie ; in the valley it is loft in many places, the 
plough having deftroyed it; but from Micklow-hill to Shatton-edge, it is plainly feen. 
The flope or front is towards Brough ; it is about 20 feet high, and 12 broad at top. 
There is no tradition concerning ft, but piecet^of fwords, fpears, fpiirs, and bridle-bits, 
have been found on both fulos, and very mar it, between Bathom-gate and BradwelU 
water. Juft where it crolTos the Batliorn-gatc, on the eaft fide of it is a large limeftone 
rock, called Idintree, or Edcntrec. It is faid that a King Eddin had a houi'c here, but 
perhaps it is unneceft'ary to fay that nothing of it remains now. About a hundred yards 
north of tills rock is a faltilh fpring, very clear and cold, ot a purgativd quality ; many 
poor people have ufed it for batiiing and drinking, and found it ufeful in fcorbutic and 
ulcerous complaints. This fpring runs into Bradwell-water, at a part of it vulgarly 
called Birdfwafb, a little before it joins the Nooe. Perhaps the* true name relates to 
this ftation, and is, Burgh-v’afh. 

On the point of land formed by the juncBon of thefe two fmall ftreams, was the 
Roman ftation called Brough, or Burgh. The road called Bathom-gate, went from 

* .Similar to Jiat mciilioned in Morton’s Natural Hiftory of Northamptonnilrc, p. 526. 
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Iieiice to Buxton, and is plainly to be feen for about a mile from Brough, running u 
confidorable part of ihe way in a parallel line with the prefent road to Smadale, tne 
hedge of a held on the right hand Handing on it. After eroding Grey-ditch, it makes 
a turn 10 the north-wed;, probably for the more eafy afeending the hill, which is long 
and dofp, and it is then only difeovered by the plough till it comes upon the More, 
about diree quarters of a mile on this fide Bathom-edge, where it is plainly feen ; anct 
on the Buxton fide of the edge it is again vifible for about a mile, in a direct line to¬ 
wards the inclofures at Chapel in the I'orcd, and is again found by the plough near 
Buxton, at which place Mr. Watfon found, in 1772, a Roman dation, not noticed 
before, but he docs not deferibe it*. Where it is mod entire, it mcafures eighteen 
feet over, and is coinpofed of a fmall chirty, flinty gravel, different from the natural 
foil, and fuch as is found on Bradwcll and Tidfvvell-mores. It is raifed in the middle, 
like the modern turnpike roadsf. 

The place at Brough, called the Cadle, lies a little to the north of this road, having 
a communication with it from the fouth corner. Many foundations of buildings lying 
on every fide of this fpot, have been turned up by the plough, but it has been fo well 
levelled within thefe few years, that none are now to be feen; the doncs have been 
ufed in building houfes and walls in the neighbourhood.. Some perfetf ones were in a 
wall inclofing the field ; they were of brown grit-done, the fhape of a wedge, about 
eleven inches long, nine broad at one end, fix at the other, and about five thick. 
Between the cadle and the river bricks have been taken up, but none on the other fide 
of the water; on the other fide, unis have been found. Mr. Pegge fays, that in 
1761 he faw the rude buds of Apollo, and another deity, in done, which had been 
difeovered in the fields here; that a coarfe pavement had been dug up, compofed of 
pieces of tile and cement, in the lower of the two fields called Haldcds, at the conflu- 
ence of Bradweil-brook and the Nooe, where were the apparent marks of an oblong 
fquare building, the angles of which were of hewm grit-done. He alfo found the 
fragment of a tile, on which the letters O H, part of the word Cohors, were re¬ 
maining. 

In a field at the conflux of the two dreams, it is in memory that a double row of 
jiillars eroded the point of land, but they have been entirely dedroyed Ibme time. 
Old people fay they w'ere of grit-done, and that three perlbns could walk abread be¬ 
tween them. At a gate by the road fide, jud before coming to the mill, on the left 
of the gate I faw a bafe, and part of a column of brown done. 

There have been frecpicntly found pieces of fwords, fpears, bridle-bits, coins, and 
pieces of pavement, compofed of fmall bits of brick and pebble doncs, drongly cemented 
with" lime, great numbers ol w'holc and broken bricks, with letters on them, and tiles, 
John Wiliuii, efquirc, of Broomhead-hall, near Sheffield, is faid to be poflefled of 
feveral fpecimens of the bricks, one of them entire, eight inches long, feveii and three 

• Atoll. V. iii. j-?. 2^7. 

i Mi. aL-couiit of tint Roman roads In Derbyftiire, which I have feen fince wriiing the above,, 

fays, that at the Dam of tlic Fotcll (i. c. Chapel in the Foreft) a tew yards within the lane, called Hern- 
lloiie-lanc, it enters the inclofures on the left hand, where tve could difeern its courfe in the month of June 
very plainly, by the different colour of the grafa, till it entered that ftraight lane that goes to Fairfield. 
Afterwards it winds to the left hand, towards Fait field, and proceeds by that village to Buston, where it 
finally ends. He ohferves, that there is no trace of a road to the noVth or north-call of Brough, and 
therefore concludes that it was only for a cummuiiicatlon between that place and Buxton. But Mr. Wat¬ 
fon, in his account of Mclandra caRlr, in the parilh of Glolfop, in Derhylhire, fays there is a road to it 
from Brough, which is called the DoAor’s-gate, and tttat it goes from thence to a place in Yorkfhire, 
called the Uodlor’s lane Head, where it joined the great Roman way from Muncheitei to Vork.—Arch. 

V. iii. p. 237. 
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quarters broad, one and three quarters thick, with the letters C. H.* very fairly im- 
preffed in the middle; and a broken one, on which the letter C. remains. He is faid 

to have alfo the rim of an um, found here, with thefe letters on 

lt?Ing in fmaller charaSers j and a piece of a patera of fine red earth. About feven or 
eight years ago there were found two large urns full of afhes; the urns were well pre- 
fcrved, and were fent to fome gentlemen in London. Another was found two years 
ago, full of aflie.s, of the colour of fern aflies ; the man who found it, broke it to fee 
what it was made of. A piece of it I now have. A few years ago there was turned up 
by the plough a half-length figure of a woman, with her arms folded acrofs her breaft, 
cut in a rough grit-done. It was fold to a gentleman near Bakewell. 

In the fpring 1780, there vvas found at the north corner of the callle a baking done, 
fuch as is now ufed in the country for baking oat-bread. 

Oppofite to the Station, on the fouih fide of the Bradwell-water, arc a few houfes, 
retaining the name of Brough ; where the dreams join is a mill, and a little below it 
a bridge, leading towards Sheffield, over the river which retains the name of the 


Nooe. 

The common people fay, that King Pevercll had a houfc at Brough ; this King Pc- 
verell means William Peverell, mentioned before; his father, in the fecond year of 
his reign, gave him Nottingham cadlcf. 

On examination, a gentleman tells me, it does not feem that there have been any 
fortificafion.s on Will-hill and Loofe-hill, though the tradition is, that a bloody battle 
was fought near them by two armies, which encamped thereon, but when, or by 
whom, is not known. The appearance is nothing more than fome ditches ; whether 
ufed for fences, or a flight temporary defence, I know not. There arc heaps of earth 
raifed by the rubbidi thrown out of fome done quarries. It is not known that any in- 
druments of war have been found here; but about the year 1778, or 1779, on re¬ 
moving a large heap of doncs, a little to the cadward of Winhill-pikc, an urn was 
found under them ; it was made of clay badly baked, the workmanlhip very rude. It 
is faid to have been made like a flower-pot, about half an inch thick at top, not fo 


much in the middle, the fides fcratched, as plaidercrs do their under-coats, thus, 



other part with flaming drokes only, thus 



It dood'on the-furfacc of the 


ground, the top covered with a flat done, and over it the heap of dones was rudely 
piled up in the form of a hay-cock. It is not remembered whether afttes or bones were 
found in it. Some parts of it are in Mr. Wilfon’s poffeflion. 

About a mile north-cad of the Netherbooth, in Edale, what was .called a Druid’s 
Altar, was dedroyed a few years ago, for the fake of the done. 

It was in a rough, heathy padure, called the Ncthcr-more, on the fummit of a hill, 
defeending on three fid^s to the depth of a quarter of a mile, but on the fourth fide 
is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at the end of which, ami at the foot of another 
mountain, is a ditph, the flopc or front of which is towards that other mountain, and 
is about eight feet; the top, or crown, is about five feet broad, the bottom about fix 
feet. This ditch is about 660 yards long, a rivulet eroding each end of it. The altar 
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was circular, about 66 fret diameter, compofed of rough ftones of various fizes, rudely 
piled together, without mortar or cement, in the form of a hay-cock, about 18 fee t in 
perpendicular height. The top was hollow, in the form of a bafon, abom four feet 
deep, and fix feet in diameter j the Hone on the iiilide of this bafon was black, and 
much burned, as if large fires had been often made in it. There is not the lead ap- 
pearance of any tool having been ufcd on the ftones, but they feem to have been taken 
from the furface of the hill on the other fide the ditch, where there are now lying groat 
quantities of loofe ones of the fame fort. What is in the ground immediately about 
the altar, differs in hardnefs, grit, and colour. As much has been carried away from 
this pile, as has built a pafture wall 40 roods long (feven yards to the rood) fix feet 
high, 20 inches thick at bottom, and 10 at top, but fomc hundred loads yet remain. 
No part of the earth at bottom has yet been cleared, fo that it is not known whe¬ 
ther there is any thing under it, which would lead to a difeovery of the ufe for 
which it was intended, but other fiinilar ones have been removed entirely, and noihittg 
found. 

The bafon at the top, and the marks of fire, would feem to fhew that this was a bea¬ 
con, but the hill on the other fide the ditch is higher, and being fo near, would have 
been ufed for that purpofe, efpecially as the ftone ufed in the conftrudlion was to be car¬ 
ried from thence to this place. The ditch too was certainly meant for more than a com¬ 
mon pafture fence, if indeed any fences were made for cattle on the tops of hills in early 
times. 

A few years ago a large ftone lying on the fide of the hill, on the right of the village 
otEdale, was removed, and under it were found 15 or 16 beads, about two inches dia¬ 
meter, and the thicknefs of the ftem of a large tobacco pipe; one was of amber, the 
reft of glafs, fome black and white, others of difterent colours. Moft of them were 
font to Cambridge. Thefe were amulets, ufed by the Druids ; Pliny fays, they wore 
them as a badge of diftinftion, and tells a very ridiculous ftory of the manner of taking 
them; but according to Camden (^or his continuator) there is a like fuperftition about 
this matter ftill fubfifting in moft parts of Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in 
Cornwall, lie fays, it is there “ the common opinion of the vulgar, that about Mid- 
fummer Eve fthough in the time they do not all agree) it is ufual for fnakes to meet 
in companies, and that by joining heads together and hilling, a kind of bubble is form¬ 
ed, like a ring, about the head of one of them, which the reft, by continual hifTmg, blow 
on till it comes oft' at the tail, and then it immediately hardens, and refembles a glafs 
ring, which whoever finds (as fome old w'omen and children arc perfuaded) lhall prof- 
per in all his undertakings. The rings thus generated “ arc called Gleinen Nadrordh ; 
in Knglilh, fnake-ftones. They are fmall glafs amulets, commonly about half as wide as 
our finger rings, but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, though fome of them are 
blue, and others curioufly waved with blue, red, and white*.” He adds, that fome 
quantity of them, together with fome amber beads, had been lately difeovered at a ftone- 
]^it near Garvotd, in Berks, where a battle had been fought between the Romans and 
Jiritons. lie thinks they were ufed as amulets by the Druids. 

The opinion of the Cornilh is fomewhat differently given by Mr. Carew, who fays, 
“ the country pcoplb in Cornwall have a perfuafion that the fnakes here breathing upon 
a haz.el wand, produce a (lone ring of blue colour, in which there appears the yellow 
figure of a fnake; and that beads which are flung, bcin'g given fome water to drink 
wherein this ftone has been Ibked, will recovert.” Some of them have been founil in 
NorthaniptonfhircJ. * 

• Cara. v.ii. p. 64. t Survey of Cornwarf, p. 216. f Mortoa’i Natural Hillory, p, 499. 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions what is faid by thefe authors, without telling us whether the 
notion ftill continues, but it feems as if it did. 

The top 9 f the hill, on the left of the village, is full of bogs, the other hills hereabouts 
are found, 

Caftleton, is a royal manor, leafed to the duke of Devonlhire. Lady Maflarecnc has 
confiderable property here, and particularly a leafe from the crown of a large tradt of 
ground which has been inclofcd, and is now good land. 

A level is driving through a hill between the caflle and Mam Torr, in the King’s 
Fields, which is carried on in the manner of the duke of Bridgewater’s, at Worfley- 
rnill, and under the diredion of Mr Gilbert, his manager there j but the canal here is 
all under ground, and is only ufed to convey the rubbifli of it as it is dug, to a place 
where it may be got rid of; at firft this was done by conveying it to the mouth of the 
Hiaft, and drawing it up in buckets, but they have fince found cavities in the rocks under 
ground, large enough to lake oil' any quantity. The fliaft is funk about ten yards deep, 
and by conveying the water into chafms in the rock, they avoided the neceflity of car¬ 
rying it through the grounds of the freeholders. A flight of wide (lone fteps leads 
down to the water, which is literally a fubtcrrancous navigation, no part of it 
being above ground. Eight men are employed, who work about a fathom in a week j 
in 1777 they had finiflicd about 400 yards, and had about 500 more to do. The ex- 
pence is about 5oflullings a yard, but no difficulty, no danger, no expence, can damp 
the ardour of undertakers in this bufinefs. Between Matlock and Roofelcy one is car¬ 
rying on through the hill near Darley-bridge, towards Yowlgrave, which had coft 
1 CjCooi. when fcarce a third of it was done. This is through a rock of fuch hardnefs, 
that tools will fcarcely touch it, and the whole is performed by the procefs of blafling 
with gunpowder; and even this is fo impeded by the great quantity of water and moif- 
ture, that the powder mufl be inclofcd in tin pipes. 

By the cuftom of the miners, any one who iinds a fpot unworked, which he thinks 
likely to produce a vein of lead, though in another man’s field*, may put down a little 
wooden crofs, called a Stoter, and enter his name with the proper officer, who fets out 
a certain number of mcers (a meer is twenty-nine yards) and he is then at liberty to 
work h, fmk pits, and lay the rubbifli about fixtecn yards on each fide as he proceeds. 
If he does not work it, and another has a mind to try his fortune, he goes to the officer, 
tells him fuch a fpot is not worked, anti defircs him to nick it; the officer, with a jury 
of twenty-four, who are fworn for the purpofe of attending to this bufinefs, go to the 
fpot, cut a nick in the crofs, and give notice to the fin't undertaker, that they {ha!i go 
again at fuch a time, for the farne purpofe. , If no notice is taken, they go a fecond 
and third tiqic, after which the property is verted in the new adventurer, fubjedl to the 
fame rules. 

I’he lead ore, when brought out of the mine, is broken with heavy hammers on a 
rtone,‘ called a knock-rtone, and is then put into a wooden fievc, and rinced in a large 
tub j the ore falls through, and leaves the lighter rubbifli, which is fkinini>cd off, thrown 
out at a. hole in the wall, and thence taken to the huddle, where it is rinced again by a 
fmall current of water, the lead falling to the bottom. What is carried down by the 
current, is waflied once more in the fame manner, and the dcpofit h«re, which is almoft 

• A lemarkable cafe this fort ha;pen«d lately. The owner of- a field employed a man by the great, 
to get floiie in his field The latter eitiploycd labourers by the day, who found a vein of lead. This 
man, the l.bourers, and the owner of the field, made their fepaii.te claims ; in the Barmoot Court it was 
aii'imlged to the man who look the* work by the jjteat, the day labourers being only coiifidered as his 
Uitar.ts. • 
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as fine as flour, is called belland. The beating and firft rincing is done by women, who 
work nine hours in the day, and earn about feven-pence. The men earn about eight 
fliillings a week. 

After all this is gone through, an officer, known by the name of the Barraiftcr, comes 
on behalf of the lord of the manor, and takes the proportion due to him, which is, in 
fome places, every tenth, in fome every thirteenth, in others every twentieth or twenty- 
fifth dilh ; till this is done, none can be removed or fold. A difh, or hoppet, is a peck, 
or fixtecn pints in the High Peak, and fourteen in the Low ; nine diflies make a load, 
and four of thefe a horfe load. When the dues are thus taken, the ore is carried to 
the finelting-houfe, and run into pieces, tw'o oP which are called a pig, and weigh about 
eleven ftone. Sixteen pieces make a fother, the weight of which is diiTerent according 
to the market it is defigned for ; to London, nineteen hundred and a half; to Hull, 
twenty-four hundred; to other places, the medium between thefe two. The price is, 
however, the fame, and this difference in the weight is made to anfwer the expence of 
carriage, which is paid by the feller. On an average the fother is worth 13I. 15s. The 
lead is mollly carried to the navigation near Rotherham, or to Chefterfield, to be fent to 
market. 

Pieces of ore of about the fizc of nutmegs, are called bing; a fmaller fort, pefey ; in a 
Rill fmaller Rate it is called finitham. Some years ago the miners contended, that toll 
was not to be taken of this laR; but as they had it in their power to reduce as much 
as they plcafcd to that fizc, and would have annihilated the toll, the duke of Devon- 
fhire, who is Icffee of the crown throughout the High Peak, tried the queftion, and 
fuccceded. By this determination he is entitled to the thirteenth difh of the whole, 
but he takes no more than a twenty-fifth, except occafionally, toaffert his right. Mr. 
Rowls, who is Icflfee of the crown in the Low Peak, has had the fame difpute, but takes 
the thirteenth. 

The ore is run into pieces, either in fmelting-houfes, or cupola’s. Tlie latter were 
introduced about 1730, and are confidered as lefs prejudicial to the health of the work¬ 
men, than the former, but fmelting-houfes are Rill ufed. The finoke of the lead pro¬ 
duces palfics, confumptions, the byon, which refembles a quinfy, and a diforder in the 
bowels, called the belland, .and which affefts cattle that feed on the grafs or heath con¬ 
taminated by the fmoak ; it gives a fweetnefs to the herbage, and makes them eat it 
greedily, but the proprietors of the fmelting-houfes are often forced to pay damages for 
cattle which are killed by it. 

A charge of lead which is 18 hundred weight, takes up from feven to ten hours 
in fmclting. Two men are employed aoout it, the pay of the RrR is is. ^d. of the 
fi'cdnd is. For Rich trifling I'ums do men undertake fuch unwholcfome employ¬ 
ments ! 

Difputes botwt'cn miners arc tric<l at the Barmoot Court, which is held about I^ady- 
Day and Michaelmas, and at any intermediate time, if required. At the general courts, 
a jury of 34 wofking-miners is fworu, who are fummoued when a fpecial court is called, 
and twelve make a jury to try the caufe. A fpecial jury of holders of mines may be 
had, if demanded. On complaint to the court, the twenty-fcAir view the matter in dif¬ 
pute, and give their opinion ; if either party is diffatisficd, a trial is had bcftJYe the 
Reward of the court, who is the judge, and council often attend. If the verdict is not 
fatisfadory, the matter is removed to Wcftminfter-hall; in cafes of’importance this is 
generally done. 

People olten undertake to drive a fough, to* carry oft* the water from their own, or 
others, mines. It they iTlieve the mine of another, they are entitled to a certain pro- 
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portion of all the ore gpt in that mine after it is deaned j fomedmes fo much as one- 
fixth. If, in carrying on the work they hit on a vein of lead, they frequently find that 
it is within the meers of fome other miner, and then they are obliged to account for the 
produce. 

Six miles beyond Tidfwell is the little village of Fairfield, (a chapelry of Hope) and 
a mile beyond that is Buxton, whofe bath has been celebrated from the time of the Ro¬ 
mans, and to this day continues to afford relief to the a(lli£ted. He who is racked by 
the gout or rheumatifm, or deprived of the ufe of his limbs by thofe painful diforders, 
here finds his cure, and hangs up his votive crutch. 

It is feated in a bottom, and the refoct of company to the bath has made it grow 
into the fize of a fmall town j but it is, as mentioned before, a townfhip of Bake- 
well. 

The bath is at a houfe called The Hall, is of a temperate heat, equal to new milk, or 
that of one’s own Wood; it is in a room ten yards long, five and a half wide, and 
about the fame height. There is a ftone bench along one end and fide of it, for the 
ufe of the bathers, and at each corner are fteps to go down into it. It is 26 feet fix 
inches long, 12 feet eight inches broad, four feet nine inches deep at one end, and 
fix inches lefs at the other. The bottom is paved with fmooth flags. On the backfide 
lies a rock of folid black limeftone, or a kind of baflard marble. The two chief fprings 
rife up through this rock, but fcveral lelTer fprings rife up all over the bath, through 
chinks in the rock, and the feams in the pavement. The iurfacc of the w'ater is covered 
with a fleam, which, however, does not ruft iron. I'he level, by which the bath is 
emptied, was made by Mr. White in 1697, at which time he made the outer bath, 
w'here the old kitchen flood; he alfo made a fough, to carry off the cold fprings, 
that they might not rife in the bath, and chill the water. The outer bath is ie- 
venteen feet long, ten feet two inches wide, and four feet fix inches deep, and is filled 
from the inner bath. The fprings will fill them both in two hours and eight mi¬ 
nutes*. 

That the poor might not be deprived of the benefit ofthefe(and Bath) waters, by the 
fevere laws made in Queen Elizabeth’s time for regulating the poor, and confining them 
to their own parilhes, and yet that this might not be made a pretence for idle vagabonds, 
it is provided, in an aft made in her 39th year, that none coming hither, or to Bath, 
flmuld beg, but Ihould have relief from their parilhes, and a pafs from two juftices, fixing 
the time of their return. 

The water is fulphureous and faline, yet not foetid, but very palatable, becaufe the 
fulphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, or but very few faline', it tinges not 
filver, nor is purgative, by reMon the faline parts are in fuch fmall proportions.. If 
drank, it creates a good appetite, and is preferibed in fcorbutic rheumatifms, and con- 

well, which fumilhes the water that is drank, is on the other fide of the 
late turnpike-road, under a fmall ftone alcove, built by fir Thomas Delves, who had 
received a cure heref; but that is now taken down, and a more elegant one built in its 
room. St. Anne had formerly a chapel dedicated to her in this place. 

This bath was ufed by* the Romans, and the remains of their read are vifible at Fair- 
field, pointing towards the ftation at Burgh, or Brough, mentioned before. In Dr. 
Leigh’s time, a w.all was ter be feen cemented with red Roman plaifter, clofe by St,. 
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Anne’s well, with the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimenfions, and length j he fays, 
the plaifter was red, and hard as brick, a mixture not prepared in thefe days, and ap¬ 
peared as if it was burnt, exaftly refembling tile*. This well rofe into a done bafon, 
within a Roman brick wall, a yard fquare within, and a yard high on three /idesj j 
this wall was deftroyed in 1709, when the arch over that fpring was built by fir Tho¬ 
mas Delves. About 1697, as Mr. White was driving up a level to the bath, 50 yanls 
call of St. Anne’s well, and 14 north of Bingham fpring, the workmen found, bui k d 
deep under thegrafs and corn-mould, (heets of lead fpread upon great pieces of timber, 
about four yards fquare, with broken ledges round about, which had been a leaden cii- 
tern, and not unlikely that of the Romans, at leall of fome ancient bath, which had 
been fupplied withwater from Bingham well. The firfl; good houfe for the accommodation 
of vifitors, was built not long before 1572 (when Dr. Jones publifheda treatilc on thefe 
waters) by the earl of Shrewlbury. This was demolilhed about 1670, by the then carl 
of Devonftire, and a new houfe built. At this time a regifter of cures, which had 
been long kept here, was deftroyed, with all the votive crutches, which hung on the 
walls J. 

Bingham, or Mr. Leigh’s well, is a very ftrong, warm fpring, rifing out of the black 
limeftone, in a very dry ground, about 63 yards fouth, and fouth -caft of St. Anne’s well. 
It is not always equally ftrong, but in a great drought difeharged 175?} gallons of water 
in an hour§. There is in the fame clofe a hot and cold fpring, 20 yards fouth eaft of 
St. Anne’s; and a little eaft of this, on the eaft fide of a ftone wall, is another fmall, flow, 
hot fpring, which mixes with a cold one, rifing up clofe by it. Another warm fpring 
rifes in the dream of the level, which carries the water from the bath ; and on the fouth 
of this ftream rife two other warm fprings(J. 

Dr. Short computes, that the four warm fprings together, throw forth in a year 97 
millions, 681 thoufand 860 gallons of water, exclufivc of the wafte that gets out of 
the bath, the ftrong fpring in the middle of the bath level, what rifes in the hot and cold 
fpring, and the two fmall warm fprings in the low ground, with feveral other oozings of 
warm w-ater in different places, the whole of which added, might nearly double the 
■quantity^. 

On the north fide the brook, oppofite to the hall, is a chalybeate fpring, which, 
mixed with the water of St. Anne’s, or Bingham well, is a gentle purgative**. 

Befides the hall, there are two large houfes on the hill for the reception of company, 
the White Hart, and the Eagle, with fome other fmaller ones; but fo great has been 
the refort for many years, that the duke of Devonftiire, who is owner of the bath, has 
at length determined to provide ftill further accommodation. He has accordingly begun 
to build in the bottom, near the hall, and is about to ere£l another inn, a large affembly 
room, and fome private houfes, which are to form a crefeent. The foundations are lay¬ 
ing (1780), and in digging them, another warm fpring has been difeovered, in \yhich 
the water bubbles up with confiderable force; near it was found the corner of a build¬ 
ing of fquared ftone, fuppofed to have been the work of the Romans. It might have been 
fuppofed, that as the prefent bath is not near large enough to accommodate the compa¬ 
ny conveniently, and a greater refort niuft be expefted when the buildings are com¬ 
pleted, they would have gladly availed themfelves of this additional bath; unfortunately 
they have not. A grove of trees, which could ill be fpared^ has been cut down, to make 

* Leigh, b. lit. p. 42. ^ f Short’s Mineral Waters, p. aj. f Ibid. p. 49. 

J Ibid. p. 50. H Ibid. p. 39. q IBid. p.yi. ♦* Ibid. p. 229. 
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room for thefe alterations. The turnpike road is turned, fo as not to go between the 
hall and the new building, as it ufed to do, but now goes round the crefcent, 
and comes into the town at the top of the hill. The ftone ufed in thefe buildings 
is got on the duke*s eftate, about two miles oflf, and makes a handfome appear¬ 
ance. 

The duke*s expence is calculated to be from 30 to 50,000!. but this is much fhort of 
what was originally propofed to have been done. A wide ftreet was to have been built 
in the front of the hiall, (which was alfo to have been much enlarged) with a colonade 
on each fide up to it, and the whole was to have been made commodious and magni¬ 
ficent. llie avarice of an individual prevented the execution of the plan; a fmall field 
of two acres, which was not the duke’s property, lay intermixed with what was his, 
and without it the work could not be carried into execution. The owner thought he 
might avul himfelf of this drcumitance to any extent, and that the duke mult buy, 
whatever price he Ihould fet on it; he demanded 2000I. for his two acres. He was 
offered 1200I. or more, but refiifing it, the defign was changed, and the prefent plan 
adopted in its room. By this means his two acres remain of the original value of any 
other two acres near the place, which muft berated very high, to make them come to 
much more than tool. Difappointed in that fcheme he is now trying another; he is 
finking to intercept the hot fpring, which he &ncies rifes in his ground, and defccnds 
from thence to the hall. 

The curate of the place reads prayers at the hall twice a day, and a fubfcription is 
made for him. Here, as at Matlock, a ihilling a piece is paid for dinner, and the 
fame far fupper. Whoever happens to be at the head of the table, colleds one {hil¬ 
ling from every new comer on his firff appearance, for the benefit of the poor; the 
fame is done at the other houfes, and the whole amounts to a handfome fum in the 
feafon. 

The fituation of this place is the reverie of Matlock, the feenery of which you look 
for in vain. The hills are dreary, and the fummit of one does little more than Ihew 
the fummit of another equally bare. The Wye, which runs from hence by Bakewell, 
is in its infancy, being formed by the junftion of three fmall fprings a mile welt from 
the hall*. 

About half a mile from Buxton, on the right of the Alhboum road, is a large hill, 
where they get limeftone, and burn it into lime, which is more fit for manure than 
building, outer walls efpecially; for being expofed to the air and weather, it foon 
moulders, and peels ofTf. Lower down, nearer the bath, ane different forts of done, 
the lime from which becomes fe hard after working, that it becomes a’s hard as done-, 
and is not injured by air or weather. Of the limedone here, there are nine or ten 
(fiiFercnt forts, fome of which lying neareft to the hall, are very full of fulphur, and 
being broke or ftruck with a hammer, fmell ftrorgly of it. Mod of the jet black fort 
are of a very irregular figure, full of great knobs, or lumps, the lead bit whereof 
broke off*, fends forth an infufferable fmell; it contains much folid bihimen, and feems 
as though it were forcibly melted fulphur and done powder, thrown up by the vehe¬ 
mence of a fubterranean fire, and condenfed under the earth’s furface. This is an ob- 
fervation made by Dr. ShortJ, before the idea was darted of*volcanoe8 being to be 
found in a great number of places where there is no tradition of any. This gentleman 
obferves, that mod of the limedone in the Peak abounds with {hells of cockles, oyders, 

« 

* Short, p. 24. t Ibid. ^ j; Ibid. 
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and efcallops, but none fo much as this place and Stony Middleton; he contends, 
however, that they are not real fliells, but only referablances of them*. 1 here are fc- 
ven or eight kilns worked in theXummer, which burn from tao to 300 horfe loads in 
two days, fold at 4d. or 4d|. the load. It is fometimes carried away in fmall carts, 
which hold about four horfe loads each. Five men join in taking a kiln, and give 5I. 
a year rent for it. They work at the mines in the winter. The heaps of rubbifli from the 
kilns, which are. fcattered over the fides of the hill, grow into a firm confiftcncc, and 
in them the workmen fcoop out habitations, which muft be comfortably warm, as there 
are no crevices to let in the air. At the diftance of a mile from hence, or lefs, on the 
Staffordlhire fide, the foil changes, and inftead of a limeftone rock covered with ver¬ 
dant turf, the futface is heath, under that a black, moory foil, and under that a brown- 
ilh earth, full of loofe, crumbling ftones; lead in fome places, fome iron-ftone, and fome 
futphurf i and a little farther are coal-pits, where coal is got, which is ufed in burning 
the lime. 

Under this hill is the cavern called Poole's Hole, reputed one of the wonders of 
the Peak; but no one who has feen the cavern at Caftleton, will find it worth the 
trouble of going into. The entrance is by an arch, fo low, that you muft ftoop at 
going in, but it foon rifes to a confiderable height. There are hollows, which are 
called by the names of Poole's chamber, cellar, &c. and the droppings from the roof 
form mafles of ftone, which may be fuppofed to reprefent fret-work, organ and chmr- 
work, the figures of animals, a chair, flitches of bacon, &c. When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was at Buxton, fhe went as far as a pillar, which has ever fince gone by her 
name, and few go farther; but beyond this is a fteep afeent for near a quarter of a 
mile, which terminates near the roof in a hollow, called the Needle's Eye, in which 
a candle being placed, it reprefents a ftar. The paiTage is rugged, flippery, and dif¬ 
ficult. 

Near this cave are found hexagonal cryflals, the angles and fides complete, but of 
a bad colour, none quite tranfparent, and not fo hard as Brifiol ftones; their points 
fcratch glafs, but prefently break off. In the year 1756 a gentleman in his walks ob- 
fierved fome little rifings on the rocks, which sqipeared like ant-hills; he opened fome, 
and found they confifted of a perfect arch, drawn up, as he imagined, by the exhala¬ 
tion of the fun; in them was firft formed a thin bed of dirty coloured fpar, and upon 
that a regular clufter, or bed of thefe cryftals|. Dr. Short fays, all thefe are formed 
in the winter, and the more ftormy and colder that is, the larger and harder the pe- 
trifa^ons. 

About amile from Buxton, in the Afhboum road, on the left hand, is a bill, called 
Staden Low, marked by a thorn growing on the top. Between the road and that is the 
fquare vallum, with the circle adjoining, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley. The ground there 
has been inclofed and ploughed fince he vifited it; but though the plough has levelled 
the banks, the fhape was as clearly to be diftinguifhed in 1779 as it ever was. It was 
then a field of oats. He fuppofes the circle to have been for fhews, and fays, it is 160 
feet diameter. The vallum he fpeaks of in one place, as being 50 feet on each fide, but 
Tevifiting it, he calls it 100, the ditch inward. On the point of the circle, fartheft from 
the Iquare, heTaysy there was a Httle femicircular cove of earth. He fpeaks of barrows 
on the tops of the hills$ ; but periiaps means two beacons, which are on the pointe of 
two hills not fiir off. 


* Short, p. »8. 
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Under Staden Low, to the north, the rocks between which the river runs, form a 
tremendous precipice, called’ the Lover’s-leap,; the particular hiftory from whence it 
got this name I do not know, nor did I hear of any modern exploit of the fort. This, 
with the Marvel Stones, Chee Torr, and the Druids’ Temple near Newhaven, are all 
the things within a morning’s ride from Buxton which I know of. 

Togo to the Marvel Stones, after palling through Fairfield turnpike, take a bye- 
road over the common, on the left, and keep the road to Chapel in Frith a little w'ay, 
then take a lane on the right, which points firaight to a part of the turnpike road from 
Manchefter, by Chapel in Foreft and I'idfwcll, to Sheffield, over which the Bathora- 
gatc on the moor above, is plainly feen in a line to the edge of the hill. About three 
miles from Buxton, and two before coming to Chapel in the Foreft, thefe ftones are 
in a pafture on the right of the road, on the fide of a fmall hill inclining to the fouth. 
It is a rock of about i8o feet long, and 8o broad in the wideft part; it does not any 
where rife more than three feet above the furface of the ground. I'he fiice of it is deep¬ 
ly indented with innumerable channels or gutters, of various length, breadth, lhape, 
and depth; from nine inches to 30 feet long; from five inches to five feet wide. 
There arealfo a great number of holes, fome round, fome of an irregular fhape, from 
the fizc of a fmall bafon to that of a large kettle; after rains thefe are full of water, 
till exhaled by the fun. The channels, or gutters, generally run north and fouth, 
but none of them go quite acrofs the ftone; there is always fome feam or ridge of the 
rock terminating the channel, and in a few inches another channel commences, which 
is alfo crofted by another feam or ridge. Thefe feams or ridges are from four inches 
to four feet broad, but there can hardly be found four feet fquare without a hole or 
a channel. The ftone is not jointed, or of a Joofe kind, but one hard, firm rock. 
At the eaft and weft ends are a great number of irregular fliaped ftones, ftanding a 
few inches from each other, the interfpaces filled with earth, which is covered with 
grafs; perhaps, if the earth was removed, it would be found that thefe are parts of the 
lame rock. 

This, I believe, is what Dr. Stukeley means, when he mentions having heard of fome 
marvel ftones near Hope, which he fuppoles to have been druidical, but did not fee ; if 
he had, he would not have formed that fuppofition, the whole being certainly the work 
of nature. 

From hence, looking over the moor towards Tidfwell, a white heap is feen, called 
the Tong, where, under earth and ftones, quantities of human bones are found; and 
in a pafture, called Perry, in this Peak-foreft, a very great Quantity has been dif- 
covered under a bank feveral yards in length ; they arc in general four. !,. There is 
another of, thefe colleftions of \)ones in a pafture, called Harrod-low, in the fame 
foreft, and one on Wormhill-moor. There is no tradition concerning them that 1 can 
learn. 

Chapel in the Foreft is a little village, in the road from Manchefte.r to Tidfwell, and 
is fo called from being feated in what was once the Peak-foreft. Ther« is a farm-houfe 
in a good clump of trees (almoft the only ones) faid to have been a lodge; now called 
the Chamber. Near the village is a large flat, once covered with water, the middle 
now grown up with rufheh and flags, called the Foreft Dam. A Mifs Bower, who late¬ 
ly died here, left her harpficord to the church, with a falary of about twenty pounds 
a year for a man to play it, and find coals to air it, for which ufe a chimney is built. A 
houfe for the mufician is building, the parfonage decaying. Her-mother lengthened 
the church at the eaft end, and made a veiy handfome ftone front there, with a Venetian 
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window, fafiied. She alfo defigned a monument for heT daughter, but dying before 
it was put up, it is not finiflied. This chapel- was famous for the celebration or marriages 
before the aft took place. 

Chee Torr lies on the right of the road from Buxton to Tidfwell, about five miles 
from the former. At the fourth raile-llone you leave the turnpike, and go under the 
wall of a plantation, to the village of Wormhill. Here is a good houfe belonging to 
Mr. Bagftiaw, whole elder brother ornamented his grounds and the village green 
with many plantations. An honefl; Ihoe-maker has opened a fummer coffee-houfe 
here, and will be your guide to the rocks. Defeendiug a very fteep hill, you come 
to the river Wye, at a place where it receives two additional fprings in its way to Bake- 
well, and where its current takes up nearly all the fpacc between the rocks, which 
feem to have been forced afunder. One of them is faid to be 360 feet high; it does 
not appear fo high as Matlock Great Torr, but it is perpendicular, and not broken by 
trees. This valley (if it may be fo called) is winding, and you do not fee the whole at 
once. 

A mile to the left of a public houfe, called Newhaven, 11 miles from Buxton, in the 
way to Aflibourn, is a circle of Hones, fuppofed to be of the Druids. A circular bank 
of earth, raifed to a confiderable height, enclofes an area of about 50 yards over; 
towards the ea(t, or fouth-eaft, it is much higher than in the other parts, that part of it 
being formed by a large barrow. The ditch is within fide. (i)n the area was a circle 
of Hones, all of which are thrown down; whether they are all there 1 cannot fay, but I 
reckoned them to be 32, adding fuch pieces as appeared to have been broken off by the 
fall, to thofe which they feemed to have belonged to when entire. In the centre are 
three large Hones, alfo thrown down. The entrance is at the north, or north-weH fide, 
and feems to lead to thefc three Hones. I'hcy arc of the fame fort of rock as the mar- 
vel-Honcs, at Smalldale, and were probably brought from a quarry, which there is of 
this kind, about three miles off. It is not eafy to form a conjefture of the original 
height or fize, as they are all thrown down, many, if not all, broken, and fome feem 
deeper buried in the earth than others, but perhaps feven or eight feet may be about 
their length. I am inclined to think ilierc was but one circle, and that what, in one 
place, gives the appearance of a fecond, or inner circle, is only occafioned by the frag¬ 
ments croken off the larger ones in their fall. WeH or fouthweH of the great barrow, 
is a fmaller one, at a little dillancc from the bank, called Arbourlow; from it many 
others arc feen on the tops of the adjace nt hills, and one very large one about half a 
mile off, called Endlow. In this laif, aflies and burnt bones have been found. They 
all have a l^dcn on the top, and wherever there is a barrow, the hill is called a Low', 
with fome addition prefixed to it. 

From Buxton, returning to Tidfwell, lake the road to Sheffield, over the high and 
barren moors, of which there is a long fucceflion. By going through Stony Middle- 
ton, one very long and Hcep hill is avoided. Faffing the river at Grindlefbrd bridge, 
the fii H afeent js through a ferubby wood of oaks, called Yarncliff, where a Hream 
rulhes dow n a deep woody glen on the left. On gaining the top, fee the rude and 
rough ridges of rock on the moor on the left, called MillHone Edge, from the mill- 
ftones dug there. , •* _ 

On this moor are fome things well deferving to be feen, though little fpoken of. 

. The traveller huflens from ib dreary a fpot, and does not think of its affording any en¬ 
tertainment ; and indeed he ought to take a guide, if he means to look for what I am 
about to mention, left he fliould get into a bog. At the.top of the hill above Yarn- 
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cliflT, turn on the left, and on the point of a hill called Great Owlar-Torr, is a heap of 
large Hones piled up one againd another ; on the top I found three rock-bafons per- 
fed, and one which had been broken off. Not far from this a vaft Hone is feen peep¬ 
ing over the edge of a hill, and appearing to be placed on a fraaller; on going to it, I 
found it to be one very great Hone, perhaps 20 feet high. There is a broad bafe to 
the height of fix or feven feet, the body then becomes fmaller, and is covered wittz a cap, 
hanging over, fo that you cannot get on the top. 

To the right of this is a fortification, called the Carle’s Work, but of what people 
or age is not known. It may feeni to have fome refemhlance of the huge and fliapc- 
lefs urufture of Hones, mentioned by Tacitus to have been raifed by Caraftacus, when 
he headed the Silures againH the Romans*. On >ts fiiH appearance, a Hone wall of 
eight or nine feet high, feeming to he pretty regulary made, is f en crolling a neck of 
land, lying higher than the adjoining part of the moor and which is full of loofe Hones. 
On coming to it, the Hones which compofe the wall arc found to be very large, but 
regularly piled, and covered at the back with a Hoping bank of earth. Keeping to 
the right hand, the ground is of aii irregular Hiape, inclofed by a fence of Hones, 
rudely placed; fometimes a great Hone, in its natural pofition, forms the defence, in 
other places fmaller ones are piled between, or on, large ones. In the fide which 
looks towards Chatfworth, is an entrance o. gateway, opening inwards, with two 
flanks. The wall firH mentioned looks towards Great Owlar Torr. InHead of re¬ 
turning to the turnpike road, you may go forward, and come in at a fmelting mill, to 
another turnpike road, which comes from CaHleton, by Hatherfage, to Sheffield. 
Here was a rocking-Ho. very lately deHroyed by the barbarous hands of an igno¬ 
rant turnpike furveyor, or mafon. Hatherfage lies a little below, on the left, on the 
lharp defeent of the hill. The church Hands at the upper md of the town, and is 
a handfomt one, with a good fpire: above it is a place called Camp-green, being 
a high and pretty laige circular mound of earth, inclofeJ by a deep ditch. 

After pamag fome miles over thefe barren moors, begin to defeend towards Shef¬ 
field. 

This town has been for fome centuries famous for the iron trade, which is here car¬ 
ried on in various fortr of work to an aftonifbi'.g extent. The rivers Sheff and Dun 
meet near the town, but the navigation does not come quite up to it; however, it is 
ufed to carry the goods to Hull. It is reckoned Jiat there are 40,000 inhabitants, all 
induHrious and fully employed. The number of fmiths and cutlers living in thefe parts in 
the time cf Henry V'li. is noticed by Leland j and the cutie’"i of-nallamfhire (the name 
for this part o. Yorkfiiire) are a4:orporation‘by aft of parliam-mt, 21 Jlines I. The 
grinders have high wages, owing partly to their ikill, and the nicety requifite in finifh- 
ing edge tools, partly to the d^ger of their employment from the breaking of the 
Honfs, which fometimes fly in pieces from the velocity of their motion. The breaking 
of a Hone ufed to be almoH certainly fatal; but the danger is now greatly lef- 
fened by placing a Hrong band, chained with a very thick iron chain, Over that part of 
the Hone which is next the workman; by this means, if it does break, it can only fly 
forwards. Thefe grindHqnes are turned by a fet of wheels, which are moved by one 
water-wheel, and have different degrees of velocity; that of the fixliflier is fuch, that the 
eye fcarce fees it move. 

A great deal of bufinefs is done in filver, and in plating with filver j the former is 
likely to be much increafed by their getting an affay in the towA, which they and fome 

* i 

* Cordon’s Tacitot, v. 2. p. 54, 55. 
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Other places obtained in the year 177 . Before that they were obliged to fend all their 
filver goods to London to be aflayed and marked, which was attended with much ex¬ 
pence and lofs of time. 

Here is a filk mill on the model of that at Derby- A new church was built about 
30 years ago. Thomas lord Furnival, in 54 Henry III. obtained licence to make a 
caille L’f h nanor houfeat Sheffield; and his grandfon, in 24 Edward I. had a charter 
for a week’ - market at his manor of Sheffield- By a daughter and heir, this eftate, 
with many other- wen* ••’to the family of Nevill, in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard II. ..nd not long aticr to an only daughter, married to the famous John Tal¬ 
bot, earl of Shrcwlbur)His defeendants rended here, had a great eftate, and were 
liberal be’-'efadors to the town. Earl George, who, as mentioned before, had the 
cuftody of Mary, Queen of Scots, has a noble monument, which he erefted in his life¬ 
time. In the infcription thereon, he fpeaks of the Queen of Scots being in his cuftody 
for 16 years, from 1568 ro 1584, and thai her entertainment was attended with great 
expence, and an anxiety not to be expreffedr. '' ’ae funeral of earl Francis, who died 
at this place in Oft. 1560, was very magnificent. a..co. Jing to the cuftom of thofe days. 
After the fervice, there was a great dinner at the caftle for every one who would come, 
of three hundred and twenty meft°s of meat, (befidcs three for the table of the then 
earl, who attended the funei^). each me’N - 'ufifting of eight difhes, two boiled, four 
roaft, and two baked. What was left w'as given to the poor. Fifty does, and twenty- 
nine r»*d deer, were kUled for this entertainment. The whole ceremony is given in 
Peck's Defiderata Curiofa, v. iii, Kb. vii. p. 17. The burial ’ ice is in the great church,^ 
where there is a noble monument for earl George, hufband of the c'-'untefs, mentioned 
at Hardwick. 

Gilbert, the grandfop of earl Francis, died in leaving three daughters and 

coheirs, of whom AU'*hea married Thomas, earl of Arundell, and bn ght him this 
and the Workfop eftate. Fiom this earl of Arundell it defeendeJ to ‘he late dul.. of 
Norfolk, who gave tfte S Tif ftate *0 the earl of Surrey, (fon of the prefent duke) 
who is now the owner. 

The caftle wai. razed by order of parlirTieni, after tne death of Charles I. 

Barnflev is»' •' next .-age, before which he woods of the marqp’s of Rockingham 
are ft -n c.. .ne right, and on the left is V'entw •"•th caftle, formerly called Stainborough, 
the feat of the earl of Strafford. 1 did not ic this, but the following is Mr. Arthur 
Young’s account f it 

'ITie new front to t’ ■ ’awn is one of the moff beautiful in the .vorld*; it is fur- 
priftngl^ Ki^bt and elegant; the portico., fupported by fix pillars of the Corinthian 
order, is exceedingly elegant y the triangular cornice, inclofing the arms, i-s as light as 
poffible; the baluurada gives a fine eSeft to the whole building, which is exceeded by 
£ew in lightnefs, unity of parts,, and. that pleafing fimplicity which muft ftrike every 
beholder. 

** The ha’l forty by forty, the ciding fupported by very bandfome Corinthian 
pillars, and divided into compartments by cornices elegantly worked and gilt, the di- 
vifions painted in a very pleafing manner. On the left hand you enter an anti-cham¬ 
ber, twenty feet ft^uare, then a bed-chamber of the fame ftze, and thirdly, a draw¬ 
ing-room of the like dimenfionsthe pier-glafs is large, but the frame rather in a 
heavy ftile. Over the chimney is fome carving, by Gibbems. • 

• Dug <1 Bar. v. i. p. ys 6 , 301, 32R. + Ibifl p. 333. 

t Tiu» front is from a defign drawn by his lordihip. 
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The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing-room, 40 by 25. The chimney- 
piece is exceedingly eleg\mt; the cornice furrounds a plate of Siena marble, upon 
which is a beautiful feftoon of flowers in white; it is fupported by two pillars of Siena, 
wreathed with white, than which nothing can have a better effect. The door-cafes are 
very elegantly carved and gilt. Here are three fine flabs, one of Egyptian granite, and 
two of Siena marble ; alfo fcveral piftures. 

“ The dining-room is 25 by 30. Hero is the portrait of the great earl of Strafford, 
by Vandyke. 

“ Going up flairs (the flair-cafe by the bye is fo lofty as to pain the eye) you enter 
the gallery, which is one of the mofl beautiful in England. It is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, by twenty-four broad, and thirty high. It is in three divifions; a 
large one in the centre, and a fmall one at each end; the divifion is by very magnificent 
pillars of marble, with gilt capitals. In the fpaces between thefe pillars and the wall are 
•ibme flatues. 

“ This noble gallery is defigned and ufed as a rendezvous room, and an admirable 
one it is ; one end is furnifhed for mufic, and the other with a billiard-table: this is the 
llile in which fuch rooms fliould always be regulated. At each end is a very elegant 
Venetian window, contrived (like feveral others in the houfe; to admit the air by Hiding 
down the pannel under the centre part of it. The cornices of the end divifions are of 
marble, richly ornamented. Here are fcveral valuable pictures, amongfl which is Charles 
I. in the Ille of Wight, by Vandyke. 

Lord Strafford’s library is a good room, 30 by 20, and the book-cafes handfomely 
difpofed. 

“ Her ladyfhip's drefling room is extremely elegant, about twenty-five feet fquare, 
hung with blue Indian paper; the cornice, ceiling, and ornaments, all extremely pretty; 
the toilette boxes of gold, and very handfome. 

“ Her reading clofet is exceflively elegant, hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling 
in Mofaics, feflooned with honey-fuckles ; the cornice of glafs painted with flowers ; it 
is a fweet little room, and mufl pleafe every fpeftator. On the other fide of the dreffing- 
room is a bind clofet, in which are many cages of finging birds: the bed-chamber, 
twenty-five feet fquare, is very handfome, and the whole apartment very pleafingly 
complete. 

“ But Wentworth caflleis more famous for the beauties of the ornamented environs, 
than for that of the houfe, though the front is fuperior to many. The water and woods 
adjoining are fketched with great tafle. The firfl extends through the park in a mean- 
dnng courfe, and wherever it is viewed, the terminations are no wheftk^een, having 
every whefe the effeft of a real and very beautiful river; the groves of oaks fill up the 
bends of the flreani in a mofl beautiful manner, here advancing thick to the very banks 
of the water, there appearing at a diflance, breaking away, to a few fcattered trees in 
fome fpots, and in others joining their branches into the mofl folemn brownnefs. The 
water in many places is feen from the houfe, between the trees of •■feveral fcattered 
clumps, mofl pifturefqucly; in others, it is quite loft behind hills, and breaks every 
where upon the view, in, a ftile that cannot be too much admired. 

“ The flirubbery that adioins the houfe is difpofed with the*utmoft elegance: the 
waving Hopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. are exceflively pretty : and the temple is fixed 
at fo beautiful a f^ot, as to'command the fweet landfcape of the park, and the rich prof- 
peA of the adjacent country, which rifes in a bold manner, and pr^ents an admirable 
view of cultivated hills. 


** Winding 
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** Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, which are laid out in an 
agreeable tafte, we came to the bowling-green, which is thickly encompaflod with ever, 
greens, retired and beautiful, with a very light and pretty Chinefe temple on one fide 
of it, and from thence crofs a dark, walk, catching a inofl beautiful view of a bank of 
diftant wood. The next objeft is a ftatuc of Ceres, in a retired fpot; the cufeade ap¬ 
pearing with a good efioft, and through the divifions of it, the dilfant proipccl is feon 
very finely. I'he lawn which IcadvS up to the caflle is elegant; there is a clump of firs 
on one fide of it, through which the diflant profpcct is feen, and the abovemenlioneil 
flatue of Ceres is caught in the hoUov/ of a dark grove with the iiioli; picUirefque ele¬ 
gance, and is one among the few inftanccs of flatucs being employed in gardens with 
real tafte. From the platform of grafs within the calllc walls (in the ceiiire of which 
is a ftatuc of the late carl who built it) over the battlements, you behold a furpriiing 
profped on which-cver fide you look; but the view which pleal'es me belt, is that op- 
pofitc the entrance, where you look down upon a valley, which is extenfive, finely 
bounded by rifing cultivated hills, and very complete in being commanded at a fingle 
look, notwithftanding its vaft variety. 

“ Within the menagery, at the bottom of the park, is a moft pleafing ftirubbery, ex¬ 
tremely fequeftered, cool, ftiady, and agreeably contrafted to that by the houfe, from 
which fo much diftant profpeft is beheld; the latter is what may be called fine, but the 
former is pleafingly agreeable. We proceeded through the menagery (which is pretty 
well ftocked with pheafants, &c.) to the bottom of the Ihrubbery, where is an alcove in 
a fequeftered fituatiou ; in front of it the body of a large oak is feen at the end of a 
walk, in a pleafing ftile; but on approaching it, three more are caught in the fame 
manner, which, from uniformity in fuch merely rural and natural objefts, difpleafes at 
the firft fight. The fhrubbery, or rather plantation, is fpread over two fine flopes, the 
valley between which is a long, winding, hollow dale, exquifitely beautiful, the banks 
arc thickly covered with great numbers of very fine oaks, whofe noble branches in fome 
places almoft join over the grafs lawn, which winds through this elegant valley ; at the 
upper end it a Gothic temple over a little grot, which forms an arch, and together have 
a pleafing effed; on a near view this temple is found a light, airy, and elegant building. 
Behind it is a water, fweetly fituated, furrounded by hanging woods, in a beautiful 
manner; an ifland in it, prettily planted; and the bank on the left fide rifing elegantly 
from the water, and fcattered with fine oaks. From the feat of the river god (the 
ftream by the by is too fmall to be fandified) the view into the park is pretty, congenial 
with the fpot, and the temple caught in a proper ftile.” 

Mr. Young concludes with properly acknowledging the true politenefs of lord 
and .lady Stafford, in permitting ftxangers to have cafy accefs to a fight of this place ; 
and execrates, as every one muft do, the infolent pride of nabobs and contrac¬ 
tors, who accidentally becoming poffeffed of fine feats, refufe that gratification to all 
who are not of iheir prefent acquaintance. 

Lord Strafford has built fome ruins near the road, which may perhaps have a good ef- 
I'ed from the houfe, or grounds, but they appear very indifferently to a traveller. 

Barnefley is a fmall town, black from the coal-mines and iron-works round it, from 
whence it has got the* name of Black Barnefley. Yet, contradidory as it may feem, 
thread is blceched here ; loine coarle linen for fhirts and chpeks, is wove. 

In the village of Sandall is a finall fchool by the road fide, the modeft builder oj 
which has only placed the initials of his name, C. Z.; he fays in the infcrlption, thai 
it is defigned to teach Englifli and the Chriftiair religion, the too great neglect of \n hich 
he remarks, and, if I remember right, witlf an apoftrophe! 

VOL. II. • ‘ g H ' * At 
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At this place was a caflle, built by John, the lafl earl Warren, who having no ifluc 
by his wife, in 9 Edward II. by fpecial grant, gave the inheritance of all his lands to 
the king and his heirs, amongft which, this caflle and the manor of Wakefield are enu¬ 
merated ; ten years after the king granted it to him for his life*. In 1 Edward III. on 
the death of Thomas, duke of Lancaller, Henry being found to be his brother and 
heir, the king, taking his homage, commanded his efchcator north of Trent, not to 
meddle with the caftle of Sandale, manor of Wakefield, &c. whereurto Jcjlm earl of 
Warren laid claim, they being, by confent of both partie.s, to remain in the king’s 
hands, to be delivered to Henryf. Yet, in the 20th year of that king, this carl 
Warren fettled this caflle on Maud de Nereford (his concubine) and on John and 
Thomas, his fons by herj. It, however, afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given by Edward 111 . to his fifth fon, Edmund de Langley, from whom it defeended 
to Richard, duke of York, the competitor of Henry VI. and who, between this place 
•and Wakefield, fought the battle with Henry’s queen, in which he loft his life. He 
had appointed his army to rendezvous here, but was follow'cd fuddenly by the queen 
before his forces were collefted ; too gallant to bear .the thoughts of being braved by 
her at the gate of his own caflle, he fallied out, was defeated, and killed. Mr. Tho- 
refby had a ring which was found in this place, and fuppofed to have been his. On 
the right hand of the road, between this and Wakefield, on the fpot where he fell, 
a ftone crofs was eredted, which was deftroyed ih the late civil war§. 

On the bridge over the Calder, at the entrance of Wakefield, ftanils a chapel, 
built by Edward the IVth ; it belongs to the poor, was lately converted into a ware- 
houfe, aad is now let to an cloath’s-man. In the front are remains of Ibme groups 
of figures, and other ornaments. Pollibly it might have fome reference to this battle, 
or to the murder of the young earl of Rutland, put to death in cold blood near the 
bridge, by lord Clifford, a young man whofe barbarity ftained the luftre of the victory, 
and gained him the name of I'he Butcher. He paid dear for it afterwarJ.s, as did the 
queen, for her weak and unworthy infults to the body of the gallant York. This 
lord was killed in the battle of Towton, and his fons, then quite infants, would have 
been facrificed to the manes of Rutland, if their mother had not preferved them, by 
fending the youngeft beyond fea, and concealing the eldell at the houfe of a fliopherd, 
w'herc he was brought up as a peafant, without education, and remained in that ftate 
till the fettlement of Henry VII. on tlic throne, made it fafe to difeover him. His 
eftates were in the mean time in the hands of his enemies, but he then got rellitution 
of themjj. • 

In 1756 a number of groupes', in wood tfnd alabafter, were found in'tfee roof of a 
houfe in the market-place, fuppofed to have belonged to the chapel on the bridge, or 
to Sandall caftle. One of them reprefented St. William, archbifhop of York ; ano¬ 
ther the martyrdom of St. Amphibalus j Mofes and Aaron, David and Solomon, 
Chrift and the twelve Apolllcs, Paul, John Baptift, the three Magi, St. Anne teach¬ 
ing the virgin, a mitred figure, fuppofed the patron faint of the chapel*, the martyrdom 
of Sti John the Baptift in the cauldron, wirh Polycarp and Ignatius, the Roman m-a- 
gii'lrate and the executioners. They were about twelve inches high, painted red, and 
gilded. St Anne was three feet high, and in the beft ftyle, whfence this might rather 
be conjedured to^be the patron faint, or principal figure^. 

* Dugd. Bar. V. i. p. 81. f Ibid. p. 78?. J Ibid. p. 8a. 

§ When Lcland made his notes, Sandall caftl* belonged to the king, liiii. v. i p.-5. A view of it, 
t»om a draught in tlie dutchy office, has been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries. 

II Dugd. Bar. r. i. p. 343. f Gough’s Topography, v. ii. p.4jtl. 
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H'his town is handfome and well built, and has long been noted for the clothing trade. 
There is a good bridge over the Calder, which was made navigable fo far about 1698. 
Amongft other eminent men whom this place has produced, was the Pindar who dif- 
tinguilhed himfclf as the antagoniH ot the bold Robinhood. 

The road from hence to Leeds, is through a country black with coal-pits, and the 
fmoakof the fire-engines and glals-houfes; but tljp land is good. At Leeds the cloth¬ 
ing trade, that ftaple manufafture of the kingdom, which employs fuch innumerable 
hands, and which is a more genuine fourcc of wealth than the mines of Peru, is feen 
in all its glory. The cloth ufed to be expofed on ftalls in the ftreet, but in 1758 a 
large hall was built by fubfeription of 1589 clothiers, each of whom had a fpot affigned 
him in it for fale of his cloth. The payment was three guineas each ; and if the ftall 
is fold, no larger premium is permitted to be taken. A new hall is now finifhed on a 
ftill larger fcale, over the centre of which is an aflTembly room. It is almoft incredible 
how much bufmefs is done here on the cloth-market days, which are Tuefdays and 
Saturdays. The neighbourhood is full of the country houfesofthe rich clothiers. 

About three miles off are the/uins of Kirkftail-abbey, a (lately Gothic building, in 
a vale waieretl by the river Aivo. It was of tlie Ciftercian order, founded by Henry 
de Lacy in 1157, and was valued at the diffolulion at 329I. 2S. i id. The gateway is 
walled up, and converted into a farm-houfe, the arch plainly appearing. The abbot’s 
palace was on the fouth. The middle, north, and fouth ailes of the church remain, 
with nine pillars on each fide, but the roof of the middle aile is gone. Places for fix 
altars, three on each fide the high altar, arc vifible. At the weft end is a turret, with 
fteps up to it, leading to the roof of the fouth aile, overgrown with grafs. The tower, 
built about the time of Henry Vlll. is pretty entire* * * § ; part of an arched chamber, lead¬ 
ing to the cemetery, and part of the dormitory, remain. 1 he wall under the eaft win¬ 
dow is broken down, and there is no door at the weft, fo that there is a paffage through 
the whole building, and this being always open, the cattle ufe it for a flielter, and 
make it very dirty. It is pity the noble owner (the duke of Montague) (hould not 
pay fo much regard to this ftruflure, and the purpofes for which it was originally de- 
figned, as to prevent this abufe of it. One fees with veneration thefe mouldering re¬ 
mains of the piety of our anceftors j and, if it were only for the pi«fturcfque feenes 
which they exhibit in their prefent condition, one cannot but lament that they (hould 
want the little care which would preferve them very long from further deftruQion. 

Near this place are faid to be remains of fome Danifh works. 

It is faid that there was a Roman pottery two miles from Leeds, at Hawcafter-rigg, 
on Blackmore, and that there are fome veftiges of a Roman town at Adellf. 

•Go to Harewood, where is Gawthorp-hall|, the feat of Mr. Edwin Lafcelles, for¬ 
merly that of the Gafeoignes, late of the Boulters§. At the village of that name, are 
fome remains of the caftle, once belonging to the Curci’s, demolimed in the late civil 
war. 

Mr. King, who has taken very great pains in inveftigating the remains of ancient 
caftles, fays, that what remains of this appears to have been chiefly built about the time 
of Edward 1 . and to have been compleated in that of Edward III. The entrance is by 
two portals, in the firft of which is the groove for the portcullis. In the apartment 

* January * 7 » .• 779 » three fide* of this tower fell down, and only tht fouth fid* of it remains. Gough’s 

ToiJOgraphy, v. ii p. 470. 

f Phil. Tranf. N*. ztz, p. ^[9; and N^ 28*. p. 1*85. J Now called Harewood-hoiife. 

§ Of whom John Boulter, ciq. is fpokm of by the a’uthors of Magna Btitannia, in 1731, as a perfon of 
great piety and benevolence. • 
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over the fecond, is -a large door way, which has three coats of arms over it; the fird 
and third contain a lion rampant, being the arms of Aldburgh, charged on the bread with 
a fleur-dc-lis, to didinguifh the branch which pofleffed this cadle from the elder; the 
fecond contains an orle, being the arms of Baliol. What is very extraordinary, this 
great arch only leads into the fmall room in the upper part of the tower of entrance, where 
there could not be any communication with the grand entrance below, and it feems un- 
connefted with any other parts, except that little room, and the galleries in the wall. 
This little room is fuppolcd to have been the chapel; in the freeze round it are 12 
coats of arms cut in done, ainongd which f hofe of Aldburgh are repeated three times; 
fir William de Aldburgh became pofleffed of thiscaflle by gift of Robert dc Infula, or 
De rifle, lord Lifle, of Rugemont, in 38 Edward 111 . on his marriage with a daugh¬ 
ter of that lord. Sir William had one daughter and heir, who married fir Richard 
Redman, in the reign of Henry IV. From this repetition of the arms of Aldburgh, 
.when only one of that name polfefl'ed the place, Mr. King thinks the date of this part 
of the building, at lead, may be fixed to the time of that fir William, and he conjec¬ 
tures that the red was built by Robert de Lifle, in the reign of Edw'ard 1 . The Red¬ 
mans continued owners to the time of Elizabeth. 

On the ground floor of the cadle, is the appearance of a tomb, a thing not cafily to 
be accounted for in fuch a place. In the end walls are marks of a high-ridged roof 
having been let in, over the date apartments, but beneath the high parapet wall, 
fo as to leave room for a platform on each fide upon the leads above, fecured by the 
parapet, which might be for the purpofe of placing warlike engines*. The fame has 
been obferved at C’adleton. 

In the church is a monument for that upright and firm judge, fir William Gafeoigne, 
who could not be prevailed on to pronounce what he thought an unjud fentence againlt 
Scrope, archbifhop of Canterbury, when arrefted for an infurredion againd Henry IV. 
and who fo nobly fupported the dignity of the bench, by committing the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Henry V.) for a contempt in court. To the honor of the prince, 
he fubmitted to the law, and to the honor of his father, he commended the judge. 
He died in 1412. There is alfo a curious tomb for the Redmans, fome time lords 
here. Mr. Lafcelles built a range of neat houfes in the village, intending to edablifli 
a ribband manufadory j unfortunately it did not fuccccd, but the attempt does him 
honor. 

About half a mile from the village is the Hall, which he has lately rebuilt on a new 
fpot of ground. It is a large, elegant houfe. Handing on an eminence, and fi-om the 
fouth front overlooks a piece of water in the bottom. The gallery extcnd»~the whole 
weft end of‘ the houfe, and is fevenry-feven feet and an half long, by twenty-four feet 
and an half wide, and twenty-two high, 'fhe politenels of the family, in mod obligingly 
pernjitting us, as travellers, to fee the houfe on a day on which it is not ufually fliewn, 
mud not be paffed without mention; it gave additional pleafure to that arifing from 
the fight of a^ place finilhed with fo much tadc. ' 

At Knareftiorough are fome remains of the cadle. Handing on a high abrupt bank, 
overlooking the river Ni 4 . which runs at the foot of it. It was built foon after the 
Conqueft by Serlo de Burgh, uncle by the father’s fide to Eudace Vefey; it came after¬ 
wards to be the feat of the Eftotcvilles, a daughter of which family married Hugh de 
Moreville, one of \;he four'knights who flew Thomas Becket; and he, in her right, 
held this cadle, and fled to it with his aflidants in that afb: they remained here flmt 

* Arch. V. vi. p. 329, 
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for a year, but fubmitting to the church, were pardoned on condition of performing 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 

After this it came to the crown, and was gmm by Henry' III. to Hubert de Burgh, 
his faithful adherent, but the advifer of his arbitrary ineafures. It again efeheated to 
the king, and was granted by Henry III. to his brother Richard, carl of Cornwall, 
whofe foil Edmund dying without ifi'ue, it was given by Edward II. to his favourite 
Piers de Gaveftone. On Iiis death it rame once more into the royal pofl'elfion, and in 
44 Edward III. was granted to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaftcr, and has belonged 
to that dutchy ever fince. 

In 1399 Richard II. after his dcpofition, was removed hither from Pickering cafllc, 
and from hence carried to Pontefrad calHe, where he ended his davs, 

d'he townfmen defended it for Charles 1 . after the battle of Marfton-nioor, in the 
moll fpirited manner, and at laft being compelled to furrender, had leave to go where 
they plcafcd. Lilburn, who commanded for the parliament, dellroyed all the build¬ 
ings within the caftle walls, and the materials and furniture were fold*. The fouth 
front of the keep is partly Handing, and is about 48 feet high, between two round 
towers, which are placed one at each corner. Thefc tow'crs arc folid (lone work, ex¬ 
cept that one of them has a fmall window and a loop, with very narrow padages leading 
to them ; the lower part of that in which is the loop, is a vaulted room, now ufed as a 
prifon, which has no communication with the infidc of the keep. 'I'lie ground floor 
ieems to have been ufed as florc-rooms. Adjoining to one of the towers is a fmall 
door, opening into an apartment which has no communication \\ hatever with the infide 
of the keep ; in this room the records of the foreft have long been kept. By the fide 
of this little door were the fteps leading to the door of the apartment on the fecond 
floor ; this door is ornamented with tracery work, fo as to have fome appearance of a 
window. Under thefe Heps is a door to the vaults below. 'I’hc great room on the 
fccond floor, appears to have had an arched roof of flone workf. 

At the bottom of the town, acrofs the bridge, is the famous dropping well, falling 
from a rock of limeftonc of coarfe grainj (which is nearly infulated from the neigh¬ 
bouring bank, from which it flipped down about the begiiming of this century) in a 
perpetual ftream of many firings of water, of a petrifying qualify. The river runs be¬ 
low', and for fome miles goes through a deep valley, wooded on the fides, fometinies to 
the water’s edge. There are three other wells here j the fweet fpa, or vitrioline well; 
the (linking, or fulphur well (which tinges filver with a copper colour, owing to its 
having the addition of a vitriolic falt§); and St Mongah, or Kentegera’s well. This 
St. Mongah was a Scottifh faint. 

A mile from Knarefborough, near Grimble-bridge, is a place called St. Robert’s 
Cave, in the time of king John the habitation of a hermit of th-at name, fon of one 
who had been twice mayor of York, but he difliking the world, left his patrimony, 
and after having been a fhort time a monk at Morpeth, retired to this place{j. This 
gave rife to a religious foundation by Richard earl of Cornwall, of the order of the 
Holy Trinity for redemption of captives. It was furrendered by the prior 1539. The 
cave is dug in the rotjk above the river Nid, and has been hstely made remarkable by 
the difeovery of a murder, committed there about fifteen years before by one Eugene 
Aram, a man, who, without education, had acquired a c«nfulerabj,e lhare of learning 


* Camel, vol. ii. p. 94. Grofe. . 

Mr. King has given a very txaft defeription of this caftlc in Arch. v. vl. p. 312. 
j. Short, p. ic6. J Leigh, b. i. p. 34. H Leland, Itin. v. i. p. ba. 
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by intenfe application ; his defence is perhaps as mafterly a performance as has been 
often feen on fuch an occafion, and would have done honour to a better caufe. 

About two miles from Knarelborough is Plumpton, an old feat of an old family of 
that name, which flouriflied from the Conqueft till the middle of the prefent centuiy, 
when this place, with an eftate of feveii hundred pounds a year, was bought by Mr. 
Daniel Lafcelles. He defigned to have built a houl'e, which he began, made his kitchen 
garden, and formed a plcafure ground in a romantic fpot, but then defided, and went 
to live at Goldfworth, another purchaf* of his, two miles off. The company at Harro¬ 
gate, which is at a fin.ill dillance, have the advantage c': what has been done, a vifit to 
ihefe gardens being one of theif cxcui fjons. 

Mr, Lafcelles found in a bottom near the houfe, a fmall piece of water, with a num¬ 
ber of rocks ftanding up in detached pieces of various forms; he enlarged the water 
confiderably, forming various bays between the rocks, and covering the tops of them 
•with greeniward, (hrubs, and flowers, often leaving the ftdes quite bare. The walks 
are carried fometimes between, fometimes by the fide, fometimes on the top of thefc 
rocks, which prefent themfelves in a variety of lhapes. I’he autumnal crocus grows 
wild in the paltures here in great plenty. ^ 

Not far from hence is Copgrave, where is a memorable epitaph, fimilar to that of 
Mr. Heyrick, mentioned at Lcicefter. It is for John Wincupp, who was reftor thereof 
54 years; pious, charitable, and peaceable ; never fued any, nor was fued; lived 52 
years with his wife, had fix children, and a numerous family (boarding and teaching 
many of the gentry) out of which not one died in all that time; himfelf was the firft, 
July 8, 1637, in his 86th year*. 

The forefl: of Knarefitorough is now inclofed ; the land, lately of little ufe, is now 
converted into arable and good paflurc. The family of the Slingfbys, ftill flouriftiing 
here, were made rangers of this forefl; in the time of Edward I. Their feat is at Scre- 
vcn-hall, a handfome houfe, w'ith very plcafant walks, and fine views. 

Go from hence to the little town of Ripley, and lodge there. Here is a feat of fir 
John Ingleby, whole family has refided in this place for ages. It is famous for the 
birth of fir George Ripley, the celebrated chymift, who lived in the 15th century, and 
is faid to have difeovered the philofopher’s floue. Near this place were found, in 1734, 
two pigs of lead, inferibed. Imp. Cues. Domitiano Avg. cos, VII., one of which is now in 
the hands of fir John Inglebyf. 

The next day pals by a new houfe, building by Mr. MelTenger, late owner of Foun¬ 
tain’s abbey, and fo to Ripon. * 

At Ripon was a monallery, built by Wilfrid, archbilhop of York, a prelate, who 
prefuming 'on his great wealth and power, behaved with fuch infolence to Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, that he deprived him of his fee ; and defpifing the authority of 
the Pope, to whom Wilfrid had appealed, put him into prifon, for daring to appeal to 
a foreign power againfl him. On the death of Egfrid, he made his peace with Alfred, 
who fucceeded to the crown, and obtained a reflitution of his fee of York; but the fame 
infolence produced a fecond banilhment: he now found favour with Ethelred, King of 
the Mercians, who mad» him bilhop of Leicefter ; but his behaviour here was fuch, 
that he was not long after degraded. Such, however, was the merit of his appeal to 
Rome, that it made a faint pf him|. 

^ -j- Phil. Trans. N*. 459, p. 560 ; and Gough’s Top. t. ii. p, 464. 


* Camd. y. ii. p. 95. 
t Lcland, Itin. v. i. p. 76. 
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Before Wilfrid’s foundation, there had been a monaftery of Scots here, of whom 
Fata, abbot of Melros, was chief. It flood in a bottom, a fmall diflance from the 
minfler. An abbot ofFountaynes got a grant of the chapel, part of which he pulled 
down, and rebuilt it, intending to have made it a cell to his abbey; whenLelandvifited this 
place, a chauntry priefl; was maintained there, and he obl'erves, that there were three 
crolfes ftanding in a row at the eaft end of the chapel garth, of very ancient workman- 
fliip, and monuments of feme notable men buried there*. He obferves, that woollen 
cloth ufed to be made in the town, but idlenefs was then fore encreafetl, and cloth¬ 
making almoft decayed. Wilfrid’s building was entirely demoliflicd by the Danes, but 
was re-edified by Odo, archbifhop of Canterburyf. This place was in fuch favour with 
Athelftan, that he granted a charter, by which, amongft other privileges, all Sr. Wil- 
fi id's men w'ere to be believed in all courts by their Yae and Nae|. At the diflblution, 
the whole of the revenues were feized into the hantls of the crown. In 1604 a petition 
was prefented to Anne, Queen of James I. for fettling a college here, in the manner of 
an unlverfity, for the benefit of the borders of England and Scotland§. She approved 
the plan, but it w'as not carried into execution ; however, James refounded the church, 
making it confift of a dean, fubdean, and fix prebendaries, allowing them 247I. per ami. 
out of the former prcbendal lands. 

There is now a collegiate church with three fteeples, or towers, large, but very plain. 
The fpires have been long fince blown down. This church fufiere l much in the civil 
war in 1643, but has been well repaired fince. Under the church is a narrow, winding 
paflage, called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, heretofore fuppofed to have been a trial of female 
challity, fuch as had made a flip, not being able to go through. 

The manor was granted oy Queen Mary to the fee of York, to which it now belongs. 
Here is a free grammar-fchool, founded by Queen Mary in the third year of her reign, 
and well endow d. There is alfo a blue-coat hofpital, founded about 1672 by Za- 
charias Jepfon, an apothecary of York, for the maintenance and education of twenty 
orphan boys, or the ions of poor fretnu n of the town, who arc taken care of from the 
age of feven to lirtecn ; and any two of them who may be deemed fit for the univcrfity, 
arc to have an exhibition of lol. a year each, for feven years, at Cambridge. 
Such as are apprenticed at Ripon, have 5 1 , given with them. The eftates are veiled in 
ten trullecs. 

'J'he market-place is very large, having in the centre an obclilk of free ftone, 8a feet 
high, on the top of which is a bugle horn, the arms of the town. Having fulFered 
much by the w'eather, it was rebuilt by Mr. Aiflabie, in ly-ti. It was formerly the 
cullom tor the VigHlarius, or Wakeman (who feeins to have been the chief magiftrate 
till James I, granted a charter to the town, making it a corporation, confifting of mayor, 
recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 alliflants to order that a horn Ihould be blown every 
night at nine o’clock, and if any houfe or Ihop was broken open or robbed, between 
that time and fun-riftng, the lofs was to be made good by the town, for which pufpofe 
each houfeholdw paid four-pence a-ytar, or, if he had a back door to another ftreet, 
eight-jtencejj. The horn is Hill blown, though the tax, and the benefit arifing from it, 
arc difeontinued. 

At this town, in *1695, were found many Saxon coins, namely, of their brafs 
fticca’s, whe*reof there were eight to a penny. They were of the latter race of the 

• Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 77. f Camd. v. ii. p. 94, 95. % Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 173. 

j Tlie plan is iufeitcd iu Peek’s Defid. Cur. t. ii. lio.. 7. p. 56. H Gent’s Hiftory of Ripon. 
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kings of Deira, or rather the SubreguU, after Egbert had reduced it to be part of his 
monarchy*. 

Two miles from Ripon is a fulphur well, called Oldfield Spaw. It lies between two 
hills, near an old abbey, in a very romantic fituation, refembling Matlock; it was dif- 
covered about the end of the laft century. The fpring is always of the fame height, 
not atl'ecled by rain or drought, but boils up with great noil’e againft a change of 
wcatiicri. 

About four miles eafl: of Ripon, towards Boroughbridge, is Newby, the feat of Mr. 
Weddell, on the banks of the Eure. The fituation is low, but the grounds are laid out 
to the bell advantage; and whatever is wanting without, is amply loade up within the 
hoiife, which is difpofed and furnilhed in Adams’s beft manner. There are few good 
j.'iclurcs of the firft mafters, and fuch a colleiStion of ftatues, bulls, bas-relici’s, urns,far- 
cophagus’s, and antique marbles, as few houfes in England can fliew j amongfl; the lla- 
^tucs, the Venus holds the firft place. 

.A little w;iy from this town is Studley Park, the feat of the late Mr. Aiflabio. The 
gardens were begun about 6o years ago by his father (who married the htirefs of the 
hlallorie’s an ancient family) and have long been celebrated as the Ymcft in the north of 
England. They are at a finall difiance from the houfe, in a valley, in which are fevcral 
pieces of water, too much in the old, formal ftile, fupplied by a little ftream, which comes 
from Fountain’s abbey; the hills on each fide are covered with woods, in which are 
interfperfed i'evcral temples and buildings, fo placed as to form excellent points of view 
i’rom the different walks which are carried along the fidcs and tops of the declivities. 
I'hc late ow’ner was at laft enabled to make the place compleat by the addition of this 
abbey, which it was many years before he could obtain. It ftands at the upper end of 
a vale, which commences at the termination of the old gardens, and is finely wooded 
on each fide; through this runs the ftream, which at the turn of the hill is formed into 
a beautiful piece of water. Before this purchafe was made, only an imperfedl view of 
the abbey w'as catched from one of the feats, much interrupted by the trees, which 
flood immediately before it; thefe are now cleared away, fo as to give a full fight of the 
magnificent ruins. 

This celebrated abbey w'as founded in 1132, by Thurftan, archbilhop of York, for 
monks of the Cillcrcian order, and was built with ftone taken from the rocks in the 
adjoining hill. Some yew trees remain in the wood, faid to have been planted by the 
firft monks. By degrees they obtained very large poffeirions,' and had an amazing 
quantity of plate, cattie, &c. Juft before thp diffolution, their plate at 4s. 4d. per oz. 
was valued at above 700I. they had 2356 oxen, cows and calves; 1326 llieep; 86 
horfes, and 79 Iwine. Their revenues amounted, according to Burton, to more than 
I lock a year, at the diffolution. William Thurft, or Thirflce, the laft abbot but one, 
was afterwards hanged at Tyburn, together with the abbot of Jervaux, or Joreval, and 
four others, who had been concerned in the infurreeJion under A Ike, in York- 
Ihirc, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, one objeft of which was a reftoration of the 

This abbey, with others, was granted to fir Richard Grefliam, who fold it to fir 
Stephen Proctor, whofe daughter and heirefs carried it into the family of Meffenger, of 
one of whole defeendants it was lately bought by Mr. Aiflabie. The ruins are very con- 
fiderable; the waUs of th 5 church, a large and lofty tower, part of the cloifters 

• CarTKl V ii. p. 94, 95, ' ' . 

■{• Slioi't, p. 297. f Willis’s Mitred Abbiss, v, ii. p. 271, 
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entire, and of the dormitory over them,’ and of the kitchen and refeclory, &c. 
ilill remain. The ftrcam runs under one end of the cloillers, and is there arched 
over. 

The chui'ch and town of Ripon make a fine termination of a view from the 
park. 

About five miles from Studley, Mr. Aiflabic made fome walks, an i creded fome 
buildings in a fcqueftered and mofi romantic place, called Hackfall. 

A little rivulet, which rifes on Greville-thorpe-moor, runs into a deep, woody glen, 
and forms at the entrance three or tour finall pool.®, and in ilTuing out of them, makes 
fo many little cafeades, judicioufly varied in their forms. It then hallens with precipi¬ 
tance to the river Eure, at the bottom of the dale, rufliing over heaps of lloncs and 
pebbles which obftrud its pafliige, and make a multitude of falls, continually dilfering in 
lhape and fizc. On the right rifes a very fieep hill, covered w'ith underwood to the 
top, through which is a waterfall of confiderable hc^ht; on the left, the walk is 
Ittrmed under a fiiade of lofty trees, growing on a fieep bank. At the bottom of this 
walk is a fmall, plain building, called Fifher’s Hall (from the name of the gardener) 
irom whence is a view of the river Eure*, whofe noifehad been before heard, roaring 
over great heaps of lloncs, torn from the adjoining rocks in its fury, when fwelled with 
rains. It runs here in a bend, round a point of high land on the oppofirc fide, clotlicd 
with a hanging wood from the brink to the water’s edge, but is foon loll between the 
woody hills. 

Returning back a little way, a path to the right leads through a fine wood of lofty 
trees, which reach from the top of the high, abrupt hill, then being on the left, to the 
rivtr fide. In fome parts the wood has been cleared, to vary the ground with fpols 
of greenfward, leaving a few' fcattcrcd trees. In one of thefe fpots a ruftic building is 
placed, looking on a confiderable water-fall, the top of which is hid by the over-hanging 
boughs j this runs into a bafon, in which a high fountain plays out of a rock placed in 
the middle. Keeping near the fide of the river, it fhews itfclf in various viewsj the oppofite 
bank generally covered with wood, but in one place prefeiiting a lofty perpendicular face 
of bare rock. The fame fort of rocks appear in the hill on the left, the trees being 
thinned to Ihew them. Near the end of this walk, a flender rill drops IVom an impending 
bank, through the Item of a tree, into the river. 

Turning now to the jeft, afeend the hill which overhangs the path you have followed, 
and ironi various ftations have various views of the river and country. The Ipire oi 
Malham church is a beautiful objeft fronvfeveral places. The views of the country 
become more extenfive as the ground rifdfe, till coming to a building on the brink of a 
precipice, and on the highelt part of the hill, a noble feenery opens. In'the bottom 
fevcral reaches of the river are feen at once; the hanging wood on its farther bank, 
a particular green meadow on its fummit, farm-houfes, gentlemen’s feats, cultivated land, 
the church of Tanfield,with its bridge over thewater,the churches of Topelifi’e andThirlk, 
York Minfter, thewhole bounded by Black Hambledon, and other hills in the horizon, on 
one of which the White Mare of Wefton Clifi'f, or White Stone Cliff, is vifible in a clear 
day, compofe this beautiful landfcape. I’he building which affords this profpedt, appears 
-from different parts of the walk to be a ruin, but has two nfeat rooms in it, where, or in 

• This river runs to Hull, but lofei its name a little below Boroyghbridge, at* Oufebourn, where the 
little brook called Uufe, runt into it, and gives name to its further courfe. It receives in its track the Swale, 
the Nid, the Darwent, &c. , 

•f A mark in a hiUflike the White Horfe in Bcrklhire, Whiteleaf-crofs, in Bucks, &c, 
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Fiftier’s Hall, Mr. Aiflabic fometimes dined, or indulged his friends with the liberty of 
fo doing, and for this purpofc kitchens are built near. 

Proceeding onward, a new view opens of the principal waterfall mentioned in the 
firll walk, but it here appears to come from a much greater height, than it did when 
feen before, the upper part not being vifible there. From hence you come to the 
place at which you firft entered. 

From Hackfall it is three miles to a little town, called Mafliam, the market-place of 
which is uncommonly fpacious, built on three fides, but the hgufes fo low and mean, 
that it has the appearance of a deferted place. The church is at the end of the fouth fide, 
remarkably neat. In it is a very handfome monument for fir Marmaduke Wyvill, who 
died in 1617, and his lady; he was defeended from a co-heirefs of the lords Scroope, 
of Mafliam, one of whom w'as beheaded for a confpiracy againft Henry V. 'I'herc is 
another good monument ifor Mr. Danby, to whofe family the manor belongs, and whofb 
■feat is at Swinton, in the road to Mafliam. The great tythes are the property of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

The manor of the reftory of this place was the endowment of a prebend in the 
cathedral of York, and perhaps the richeft in the kingdom. In 1534 it was valued 
at 136I. a year. In 1546 it was refigned by Robert PetciTon, then prebendary, who 
conveyed it to Chancellor Wriottefly, and his heirs, and it has been ever fmee a lay 
fee*. 

Mr. Danby’s improvement of the moors, which lie behind his houfe in immenfe 
trafts, is fo obfervable, and fo worthy of imitation, that too much cannot be faid of it. 
He has a colliery, which employs many hands, and the cottages of the workmen are 
fcattered about on the moors. Some years ago he gave leave to the cottagers to in- 
clofe a field contiguous to their gardens, that they might, if induftrious, raife their own 
com. A few examples had great effefts, and now there is not a collier without a 
little farm, from four to twenty acres, on which he keeps a cow or two, and raifes corn. 
The hours of work in the colliery are few, and leave fufficient time for the cultivation 
of this land. This fcheme has introduced a fpirit of induftry, in lieu of the idle- 
nefs which ufed to prevail after the work in the coal-pits was finiflied for the day, 
and fixes the men, who before this, on the leafl difguft, ufed to run from one colliery 
to anotherf. 

Mr, Arthur Young mentions a moft extraordinary inftance of induftry in one of 
thefe colliers, named James Crofts, who has reclaimed nine acres of moor, much 
incumbered with flone, the whole of which, in the inclofnre and cultivation, has 
been performed by his own hands, with the’help of one Galloway; for years he fperft 
20 hours‘of the 24 in unremitted labour. Mr. Youug was fo ftruck with the fpi¬ 
rit of this poor man, (who feems to have been unaccountably neglefted by Mr. Dan¬ 
by,* notwithftanding his own turn for improvements) that he moft humanely propofed 
a fubfeription to raife a fum for enabling him to proceed in the improvement of a 
larger traft. What a lofs to the public, that fuch a genius for agriculture fliould be 
cramped, and for want of a fum, lefs than is often fpent in the capital on a fingle 
dinner! . 

By the fide of the road, three miles before coming to Middleham, are fome re¬ 
mains of Joreval abbey. It was originally begun in 1144 by Peter de Quinciano, a 
monk of Savigny,* of the Ciftercian order, in a different place, and was then called 
the abbey of Fors, Wenflpy-dalc, and Charity, and fometimes Joreval j but 11 years 

■ * Willis’i Cath vol. i. p. 152. f Young’s N«rth Tour, ▼. ii. p. 289. 
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aftemards was removed hither, when it got the name of Joreval, /. e. Eureval, from 
the river Eure running near it. Adam Sodbury, the lafl; abbot, was one of thole 
who were attainted in 1539*, probably for having been concerned in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, whicli was ftirred up by the clergy, as mentioned before. At the diffolu- 
tion it was valued at 455I. 10s. $d. according to Speed, and 234I. i8s. 5d. by Dug- 
dale, and was granted to Matthew, carl of Lenox, and lady Margaret, his wife. It 
now belongs to the earl of Aylelbury, who has a large cflate hereabouts. Stone cof¬ 
fins have been dug up in the burial grounds, and converted by the farmers into 
hog-troughs; in the coffins have been found cloth and ribbands, retaining their natu¬ 
ral colours. The w^alls have been pulled down to make farin-houfes and fences, and to 
repair the roads. 

At the foot of the right hand hill Hands Danby, the feat of Mr. Scroope. 

Pafs a handfome bridge over the Cover, which runs out of Coverdale, and joins tlie 
Eure a little below. In this dale are fome remnants of Coverham-abbey, or Priory, 
founded about the 14th John by Kalph, fun of Robert, lord of Middlcham. lie re¬ 
moved hither fome canons of the Pncmanilratenfian order, from a houfe at Swanc- 
by, founded by Helwifia, his mother, daughter and heirefs of Ranulph de Glanville, 
the famous chief juftice, and he and feveralof his defeendants were buried heref. It 
was one of the lelfcr abbics furrendered 27 Henry VIII. having then in lands, &c. 
207I. 14s. 8d. a year, but reduced by pcnlions and expencos to a clear income of 160I. 
18s. 3d. In 4 Philip and Mary, it was fold by commillioncrs of the crown to Humphry 
Ormc. It Hands on the north fide of the rapid brook of Cover, in the dale called from 
it Coverdale, and in a difmal fituation; notwithftanding which, an owner of the name 
of Wray, erected from the ruins a dwelling-houfe adjoining to the fpot. A few 
years ago tw'o flatues, larger than the life, were dug up here, in the habit of knights 
templars, in a cumbent pofture, ornamented with foliage and animals, but of moll rude 
workmanfliipj. 

From the bridge, having the Eure on the right, fee the lofty fragments of Middle- 
ham-caftlc, overlooldng the towm. Large pieces of the walls have fallen down, and 
the mortar Teems lefs durable than it is generally found in thole ancient buildings. 
Alan the Ild. earl of Brittany and Richmond, gave this and other manors to Ribald, 
his younger brother, who polfeffed it at the time of the Conqueror’s furvey. Robert, 
his grandfon, ereflcd this caftle about the year 1190. On his death, in the 54th of 
Henry 111 . it defeendedi with the forefl: of Coverdale, to Mary, one of his daughters, 
who had married Robeitde Ncvill§, in whofe family it continued till feized by Edw. 
IV. who had been imprifoned here under’the care of the archbilhop of York, brother 
to the great carl of Warwick, but made his efcape either by the carelelTnels' or defign 
of his kecperlj; if it was the latter, the king made him a very ill return, when a few 
years afterwards, under pretence of vifiting him at his feat at the More, or Mote., in 
Hertfordfliire, he feized all the plate which the archbilhop had got there of his own, 
and had borrowed of others, in order to entertain him the more magnificently. Still 
worfe, he kept him in prifon at Calais four years, in whicli time he was fo ill-ufed, 
that he diedfoon after being releafed. The outer part was bui 4 or rebuilt by one of the 
Nevills^. 1* 

The only fon of Richard Ill. died young at this caftle, and fn.m that time it is not 
mentioned in hiftory. The late earl of lioldernefle was cohftable of it, as his family 

*■ Carte, t. iii. p. 149. f Dugd Bar. v. i p.'53, 29*, ' t Gro'.'e. 

I l)ugd. Car. t. i, p. 5a, 53, * || ibid. p. .306. f Leland’s Itin. v. i. p. 75. 
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had long been; but in the beginning of the laft century, it was inhabited by fir Henry 
Lindley*. . . . • 

From hence is a fine view of the dale, with the winding river, the villages and woods, 
and over them it extends to a great diftance towards the eaft. The entrance was on the 
north fide, next the town ; fome part of a moat appears on the fouth and eaft lides. At 
a little diftance on the fouth fide are two artificial mounts, midway between which and 
the caftle, is a remarkably diftinft and loud echof- 

The town of Middlehain ftands on high ground, overlooking the beautiful valley 
called Wenflcy-dalc, from a village in it of that name, the church of which lord Scroope 
had a licence to make collegiate in the i Henry IV. but it docs not appear that he 
carried his defign into execution. The dale is of confiderable width, lying between 
two hills, adorned with feveral villages, and is watered by the river Eure, which 
runs through it with many w'indings. From Middlcham the paflage over the river 
Is by a ford ; but after rains you muft return as far as Coverbridge, or go up as high 
as Wcnflcy; but to fee the moll of the vale, the way is to go by Coverbridge, and 
through the villages of Spenythorne, Armby, Leyburn, and Wenfley. The incand- 
ring of the river through the moft verdant palturcs, whofe hedges are filled witli trees, 
ihe fcattcred villages, the hanging woods, <he contrail of the bare hill-tops, form all 
together a moft captivating Icenc. From a ridge of rock above Leyburn, the whole 
is viewed to great advantage. At Armby is a fall of water, w'hich after rain, is con. 
fiderable. 

In Wenfley church is a curioufly carved pew, brought from the monaflery of St. 
Agatha, near Richmond, which formerly belonged to the lords Scroope of Bolton. On 
this is ftill legible the name of Henry lord Scroope, carved on the wood, in text hand, 
with other inferiptions, now much brokt ii|. 

In the middle of the dale ftands Bolton-hall, and at fome diftance, under a fine 
grove, Bolton-caftle. The prefent houfe was built by Charles, marquis of Winchef- 
ter, created duke of Bolton by William III. He was a man of the moft extraor¬ 
dinary difpofition j fometimes he w'ould not fpeak for weeks together, at others he 
would not open his mouth till fuch an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was purc§. We have lately heard of a hunting by torch-light in France, to amule 
the king of Denmark when there, but it was not a novelty, having been pratliled 
by this gentleman. But with all thefe oddities he was a man of deep policy, and 
played his . cards with great art in the diflicult times of Charles II., James, and 
William. ‘ , 

A pillar on the hill, which fronts the hoilfe, commemorates the gratitude of a for¬ 
mer owner, who buried under it a rnce-horfc, by whofe fpeed he recovered the eft’ato, 
which his deftruftive paflion for gaming had once loft. It may ferve as a uleful me¬ 
mento. 

By marriage of a natural daughter of Emanuel, Lord Scroope, (created .by Charles 
I., earl of Sunderland, who had no logitimate ilTue) this eftate came to an anceftor of 
the prefent owner. In the houfe are a lew portraits of that family ; amongft them is 
one of Henry, lord Scroqpc, one of lliofe imblcinon who figned the famous letter to the 
pope, threatening that if he did not permit the divorce between Hfenry VIII., and queen. 
Catherine, they would rejepl his fupremacy. The eftate round tliis nianfion is very 

* Grofe. f Ibid. .f Ibid. 

$ Burr.et’^ Hiftory of hi* own Times, fub anno 
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comfiderable, with many lead mines in it, from which the duke receives one fifth of the 
fmeht'd L‘ad, and has no farther trouble than to carry it to market. 

Bolton caftle was built by Richard, lord Scroope, the honed and fpirited chancellor 
of Richard II., but whofc anceftors had aneftate here at lead as early as 24 Edward I. 
Leland fays, it was i8 years in building, and the coll 1000 marks a year, which makes 
i2,oool. He fays that the timber ufed about it vras inollly fetched from the forcifc 
of I'higlcby, in Cumberland, by relays of ox teams placed on the road. lie men- 
tiinis chimneys made in the fide of the walls for conveyance of the fmoak, as a thing 
he had not been accullomed to fee*. He alfo mentions an altronomical dock being 
here. 

The caflle is of a quidrilatcral figure, the grcatcll length being from north to fouth, 
but no two of its fitles equal; the fouth is i84fett, the oppofite 187, the weft 131, 
and the eift 125, It has four right lined towers, one at each angle, but neither their 
faces nor flanks are equal; each of the former meafuring on the north and fouth fides 
47 feet and an half, and on the call and weft only 35 feet and an half; the latter vary 
from feven feet and an half to fi.K feet. In the centre between the two towers, both on 
t'le nofth and fouth fidcs, is a large projetting right-angled buttrefs or turret; that on 
the nartl- fide is 15 feet in front, its weft fide i-j, its call 16; on the I’uuth fide the 
front is 12 feet, ii.st aft nine, its weft 12. 

I'he grand entrance was in the call curtain, near llie fouthcmnioft tower ; there 
wore three other d< ors, one on tlm north, two on the weft fide. The walls .are feven 
fe. t thick, 97 high. It was lighted by feveral ftages of windows. The chief lodg¬ 
ing rooms wore in il e towers. I'hc call and north fides are moftly in ruins, the weii 
p.irt is in pood repair. One of the towers, which was the principal objed of attack in 
ilte civil wars, foil t’owti in thenip;htin November 176 if. 

Mary, Oucen of Scots, was confined here under the care of lord Scroope In 
r 568, but was foon removed to Tutbury caftle, in StaliordHiire. Her chamber is 
fltewm. 

In the civil wars this caftle w'as gallantly defended for the king by col. Scroope, but 
at length furrendcred on honorable terms. 

In this parifh lived that fingular inftance of longevity, Henry Jenkins, who died 
Decembers, 1670, aged 169 years. After he was more than ico years old, he ufed 
to fwim in the rivers, and w'as called upon as an evidence to a fad of 140 years 
paft. He was once a tutler to lord Conyers, • after that a filhernran, and at laft a 
beggar. 

In the jsoad from hence to Afkrigg and Richmond, are the falls of the river Eure, 
called Atte-fcarre (from the rocks between which the river runs) corruptly Ayfgartk 
Force, or the Force, which arc lefs knowm than they deferve to be, and which, in¬ 
deed, exceed any expcdalion that can well be formed of them, and any deferipfioa. 
which I can give. 

Crofs the riveS" at Bolton-hall, and the right hand road leads to a fmall piihlic-houfc 
near Aylgarth church ; here the hories may be left. Go down a lharp dclccnt to ths 
britlge, turn on the right, and foon quitting the high road, go on the right again, 
through a little w’oodj and over three or four fields, by a blind path, to the bank from 
whence the principal fall is fccn. 

* • 

* Mr. King, in ()tf.'rihin}r the very ancient caftle of ConnIfijoroiigh, in Yorkfhirc, which he attributes 
to the Saxons, nu niioivi a chimney formed in tlie wall^ vvhicii mull have been co-eval witli the building. 

f Thele nrcafiircinciijs are Ukcu from Mr. Grofe’a very elegant work, to which I am indebted for 
nuch infor.iiatiuu. * 

. ’ The 
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I'lie romantic fituation of the liandfome church of Ayfgarth, on an eminence, fo- 
litarily ovci looking thefc cataracls, (fays the ingenious Mr. Maude, chief agent to the 
duke of Bolton here,) the decency of the ftrudure within and without, its perfed re¬ 
tirement, the rural church-yard, the dying founds of water amidd woods and rocks, 
tvildy intermixed with the variety and magnitude of the furrounding hills, concur to 
render this feene at once awful and pidurefque, in a very high degrees 

The falls that are above the bridge, are feen on defeending to it, but are feen to 
greater advantage on the return. You there view them through a fpacious light arch, 
which prefents the river at every ftep in variety of forms. On the left is the ftceple, 
emerging from a copfe. 

From the bridge the water falls near half a mile, upon a furfacc of done, in fome 
places quite fmooth, in others worn into great cavities, and inclofcd by bold and fhrub- 
bed dill’s ; in others it is interrupted by huge maffes of rock Handing upright in the 
•middle of the current. It is every where changing its face, and exhibits fome grand 
fpecimens before it comes to the chief defeent, called The Force. 

The whole river, which is of confidcrablc breadth, here pours down a ledge of 
irregular broken rock, and falling to a great deptli, boils \ip in fliccts of white foam, 
and is fome time before it can recover itfclf fufliciently to purfue its courfe, wl\jch it 
does at lad with great rapidity. No words can do judlcc to the grandeur of this fcenc, 
which was faid by Dr. Pocockc to exceed that of the Catarads of the Nile, nor is it 
much lefs difficult for the pencil to deferibe it; I do not think that the very accurate 
and judicious Mr. Pennant (excellent as his plates in general are) ihews half its mag¬ 
nificence. 

I'he bridge has on it the date of 1539, which is probably a flone of the old bridge, 
the prefent one feeming of much later date. 

Returning back to the bridge you have a full view of the falls above it,’as mentioned 
before, and here your horfes may meet you, for if you go to the public-houfe you muft 
return and crofs the river again to go to Afkrigg. 

This place is in a bottom, and for a mile or two before coming to the defcent of the 
hill, the road runs along the edge of a deep declivity on the left, guarded by a done 
wall. On the fide of this bank is an old houfe of Mr. Weddell, called Nappa-hall, 
which he has quitted for Newby, near Ripon. This was formerly the feat of the Medcalfs, 
fo numerous a family, that Camden fays fir Chridopher Medcalf, the chief of them, 
went with ;oo horfe, all of his farnilv and name, and in the fame habit, to receive 
the judices of allize, and condud them to York. • 

When here, 1 ought to have gone to Ridimond, a few miles off, a town, delight¬ 
fully lituatftd on the bwale, where is a cadle built by Alan, earl of Bretagne, nephew 
of William the Conqueror. 'I'he late carl of lloldcrneffe had a feat here, which he 
fold,to Laurence Dimdas, who, by that and a fubfequent purchafe, obtained the re- 
prefentation of the borough. 

Alkrigg is a fmall town, with decent accommodation at the George. The inhabi¬ 
tants are employed in knitting dockings, of which they make great quantities. 

In this neighbourhood are fome remarkable water-falls, two of which called Mill 
Gill, and Whitfield Gilf, are w'ithin an eal'y walk from the town. Another called 
liardrow-force or lofs, is five miles off. • f 

I'he courfe of a‘fmall dream leads up a meadow to Mill Gill, w'here the water has 
forced a paffage of two or three yards in width, through the rocks, and falls down 
perpendicularly about 16 yards; feen from below, it has a confidcrablc effedl, the 
rock appearing to have been perforated merdly to give it way. 

Higher 
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Higher up the fame ftream, is Whitfield Gill, where the ftream coming to the edge 
of a rock, has a fall of zz yards; but this can only be feen from the high ground, the 
bottom being fcarcely, if at all, acceffible. 

From the hill above this place, the river Bain is feen running from Semerewatcr, by 
a little village, called Bainbridge, into the Eure. This piece of water is about a mile 
fquare, and lies about three or four miles from Afkrigg. At the junftion of thefc 
two fireams, there was a Roman garrifon; and upon the hill (which they call 
Burgh) are the ground*works of an old fortification, about five acres in compafs } and 
under it, to the eafi, the tracks of many houfes were vifible in Camden’s time. He 
found there a fragment of a Roman infcription, in a very fair character, .with a wing¬ 
ed viftory fupporting it; from which he conjeftures, that the fort was formerly 
called Bracchium, which had been made of turf, but was then built of ftone and mor- 
tar; and that the 6th cohort of the Nervii was garrifoned here. They alfo feem to 
have had a fummer camp on that high hill, hard by, which is called Ethelbury. A 
ftatue of Aurelius Commodus, the emperor, was dug up here (in Camden’s time) in 
the habit of Hercules, his right hand armed with a club*. At Gigglefwick, a mile 
from Settle, is a well, which ebbs and flows much oftener than that at Tidfwcll. In 
this neighbourhood, are feveral remarkable caves, of which we had fuch imperfeft in¬ 
formation, or rather hints only, that we did not vifit them. A full account of them, 
has been lately given in a pamphlet, called “ A Tour to the Caves,” to which 1 mult 
refer for a particular defcription ; but fliall juft mention the names of fome. The route 
fcems to be from Alkrigg to Ingleton, between which places, is Hurtlepof, a round 
deep hole, 30 or 40 yards diameter, and as much in depth, to the furface of a deep 
black water j Ginglepot; and Weathercoat cave, in which is a fubterranean cataraft. 
Three miles before coming to Ingleton, a few yards out of the road, on the right, the 
river Weate or Greta, gulhes out of feveral fountains, all within twenty or thirty )'ards 
of each other, having run about two miles under ground, though making its appear¬ 
ance in two or three places withia that diftance. Near Ingleton, is Yordas-cove, in 
the vale of Kingfdale. 

Ingleborough is a very lofty hill, the name of which is derived from the Saxon, and 
fignifies a rocky hilHire llation j on the top, was a beacon, ereded by the Roman gar¬ 
rifon at Overborough, five miles diftant, and was extremely well adapted to that pur- 
pofe, being itfelf feen at great difiances, and commanding a view of many other hill tops. 
It is a mile in height, 39^ 7 yards above the level of the fea, the bale near 20 miles in 
circumference. The af«cnt is at the beginning even and gradual, but becomes, by 
degrees, ffiore rugged and perpendiculai% and is at laft fo fteep, that it is with dif¬ 
ficulty you get up, and it is only in fome places that you can da it at ai^l. • The top 
is level, almoft a mile in circumference, having the ruins of a wall round it, and of 
the beacon. On this fpot races have been run; but the rock is fo fcantily covejed 
with earth, that little grafs grows on it. From hence there is a moft unbounded prol- 
pcflt- Near th# top, on the eaft fide, is a ftratum of ftone, like the Derbyfliire mar¬ 
ble, full of entrochi; white fea (hells are found in the black and brown marble, which 
is dug herej. A number of fprings rife on the (ides of this hill, fome near the 
fummit, which fall into holes or chafms when they come to‘the limeftone, ^nd paf- 
fing underground fome way, burft out again towards the bafe. Some of thefe caverns 
may be defeended, and the palTage purfued to a great diftan’ce *, fome of them are dry, 
others having a continual run of water, fuch as Blackfidc Cove, fir William’s Cove, 

. 

* Camd. V. ii. p.. 118. f Gent..Mag. i^i. p. 127, 148. 1 Tour to the Cavej 
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Atkin^ol^^s Chamber, &c. Johnfon’s Jacket-hole refcmblos a funnel in fliape, and Is 
very dcn p ; a flone thrown into it makes a rumbling noife, and may be beard a confi- 
derable time. There is another called Gaper-Gill, into which a llrcam falls, and after 
a l ubterraneous paflage of upwards of a mile, breaks out again near Clapham, and at 
laft joins the Lon or Lune, which runs by Lancaller'^. To.wards the foot of the hill is 
Double Cave, fomething like that of Wealhercoat. In a pafture, called the Sleights, 
near the turnpike road, are two large heaps of fmall round Itones, a quarter of a mile 
from each other, called by the country people, the Ilurdcrs ; the ftones in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are liineftone, but thefe are fandy, gritty Honest; they are thrown pre- 
inircuoufly together, without appearance of workmanOiip, and yet cannot be fuppofed 
the work of nature. One of thefe heaps is computed to contain 400 of this country 
cart loads; and there are other heaps of the fame fort up and down the countryj;. 
Kear Chapel in Dale, are Catknot-h6le, and Greenfidc-cave; the latter at the bottom 
of a hill, called Whemfide, near the road from Wintorfcales to the dale of Dent. A 
little way from the village of Selfide, and two miles from Gearftones, is a deep hole, 
called Alumn-pot. The high hill of Pcnegeiit is not far from the little town of Horton, 
above which is a grotefque amphitheatre of rock, called Dowgill-fcar. A mile or two 
»^ff, on the bafe of Penegent, are Hulpit, and Huntpit-holes, each having a llream (or 
beck) running through it; and what is mod extraordinary, thefe brooks crofs each 
other under ground, without mixing waters, the bed f>fone being on a ftratum above 
the other ; this was difeovered by the muddy water after a flieep-wafliing, going down 
one pafl'age, and the hulks of oats which were font down the other. They emerge, 
one at Dowgill-lcar, the other at Branfd-head. Near Settle, is Gigglefwick-fcar, and 
the ebbing well; and from hence you may go to Malham. This well, at Settle, ebbs 
and flows four or five times in an hour, to the heighth of near fix inches. It rifes at 
the bottom of a prodigious ledge of rocks; runs w'ith a plentiful llream ; is inclofcd in 
a quadrangle of Hone flags, of about two feet fquare •, and had formerly proper outlets 
for the current, to enable the fpedator to diftinguifli the degrees of its rife and fall 
W'ith more exaQnefs§. 

On the tops of the hills hereabouts, fires are lighted on (I think) the firft day of Au- 
gull, the remains of a cuftoni, the origin of which is now unknown. 

\Vc, however, for want of this information, returned to Ayfgarth, and w'ent through 
Bifljop’s-dalc to Kettlewell. This dale is a narrow valley between two lofty hills, with 
Hill lefs of the chearing influence of the fun, than Wenfley-dalc can boalt; fo little, 
indeed, that they do not attempt to raife corn ; but their inelofures are fine pallure, 
and they breed many cattle. In it are twer hamlets, called Thoroby and Jf^ewliggen, 
both in Ayfgarth parilh, though at a good diflance from the church. 

Mr. Maude mentions a fall of water, in a deep wood at Heaning, (a houfe belong¬ 
ing to MifsHarrifon,) in this dale, about two miles from Ayfgarth church, and in the 
road ; this we fcarchcd for to no purpofe, nor could we get any information from the 
country people. There is a fmall ftream running down a deep woody glen, but it is fo 
overgrown, that it is not polliblc to follow the water; and the i)recife fituation not be¬ 
ing deferibed, it may he eafily miffed. 

That gentleman flig'hily mentions another fall in Bifhop’sHlalc, called Fofs Gill, 
which doferves more particular notice. Near the upper end of the dale, after croffing 
a fmall brook, with a farin-houfe on the right, a fine flit^et of clear water is feen pour- 

• Gent Ma{r i7<^i,p. 127: f Tear to the Caves, 1 Gent. Mag, 1761. p. i*8. 

i Gent. Mag. 1760. p. 315. , 
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tug down the right hand hill over a rock, between a few lianging trofes; looking 
^rther up, other falls are fecn above it, and on examination, it is found to conic from 
tlie top of the hill, which is neai’ a mile high, in feveral breaks : the firll fecn, is about 
“lo yards; and one above it, 40. To fee this in the belt way, leave tlic horfes at the 
iarin-hoafe, which is juft palled, and walk acrols the meadows to the foot of the fall, 
and from thence climb to the upper ones. It will weli repay the pains. 

At the end of Biihop's-dale, come out on a wild dreary moor, and afeend a very 
long, deep hill, on the top of which are fome black and difinal peat mores; the defceni 
is as fteep into Wharfdale, at a village called Buckden. A road from this place to 
Alkrigg, acrofs the moors, is begun, which will be much nearer, but will not make 
amends to the traveller who feeks amufement, for the lofs of the ride by Ayfgarth and 
Bifliop’s-dale. Wharf-dale, is fo called from the river Wharfe, which riles in the moun¬ 
tains above, and is here only a fmall ftream, but widens as it proceeds; and, afta: a courfe 
of 50 miles, falls into the Oufe, near Tadcafter. 

Kettlewcll is a little town m this dale, leading into the wild mountainous part of York- 
fliire called Craven, and has fome fmall inns. Walter Grey, archbilhop of York, 
(temp. John) was owner of a moiety of the manor, and from him, it defeended to the 
lords Grey, of Rotherfield*. In 6 Hanry IV. it was part of the eftate of Ralph Ncvill, 
carl of Wellmorcland, who had a grant of free warren in his lordlhip of Ketllewell, 
with liberty to impark 300 acres of land there; and foon after, he had a gitint of free 
chaife in all his demefnc lands at this placet. 

In 1686, the inhabitants of this place and Starbottom, a village in the road to it, 
were almoft drowned by a hidden and violent flood. The rain poured down from the 
hill with fuch violence, for an hour and half, (the liill on the lide opening and calling 
up water into the air, to a great heighth) that it dcmolillied feveral houfes, and entirely 
carried away the ftones with which they were built, filling up the meadows with theni 
and gravelj. 

From hence the road to Malham (pronounced Maum) has the river on the left, and 
u high range of rocky hills on the right. At about three miles, is a very lofty crag, 
hanging, as it were, over the road; it is called Killbe-crag, (fpelt KUnfay) from the 
village of that name juft beyond. 

At this village, in order to have the ride over the hills, and to go dircftly to a large 
piece of water, called Malham-tarn, leave the road, turning out of it in the ■wUage on 
the right; after palling through two gates, come to an inclofed pafture, where an old 
dire£lion-poft has loft its infeription, and going in at the gate, leave the more beaten 
track, awl crofs the field, towards the fteop fule of a hill, on the right, where a piece 
of gravelly road goes ftrait up, and is very vifiblc at fome dillance. Purfuingihis, and a 
track which, though little uled, is eafdy to be diftinguilhed, and runs in nearly a ftraight 
line crolfing feveral large inclofures divided by ftouc walls, you come to the water. 
This ride is truly wild and romantic ; nature here fits in folitai7 grandeur on the Hills, 
which are lofty, ^recn to the top, and rife in irreguku- heaps on all hands, in their pri- 
mxval Hate of pafture, without the leaft appearance of a plough, or habitation, for ma¬ 
ny miles. In the fumraer they afibrd good keep for cattle, great numbers of wliich are 
taken in to feed from April or May to Michaelmas, wlien the owners generally choofe to 
take them away. Thepallurage of a horfeforthat timc,i3 14s.; a cow, 7s.; a flioep, 
IS. 6d. Many of thei'e paftures, which arc of groat extent, havc.ibccn lately divided 
by ftone walls, of about two yards high, one yai^ wide at the bottom, leflcning to a 


• Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 7*j. y IWd. voi. i. p. 398. 
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foot at the top. A man can make about feven yards, in len^h, of th» in a^day, and 
is paid from 2od. to as. The ftones brought and laid down £or him, coil abotu 7a. 
more. ' ' • , 

* The Tarn has nothing beautiful in its (hape or borders, being bare of tnces, and every 
thing eMe to 'ornament it, except two or three fmall houfes on the farther extremity, 
but there is a very particular circumftance attending it; at one comer it runs out in 
in a fmall ftreain, the only outlet from it, which, in a very (hort fpace, rulhes in 
full current into a heap of loofe ftoncs, and is there loft. At the diftance of a mile 
it ilTues out again, at the foot of a llupendous rock, 200 yards'high, called Maum« 
cove. ' , . 

The road to Maum is nearly in a ftraight line (inclining to the left) from this in- 
gulph, your back being to the water ; but the Cove is not feen from the.road, though 
it is very near it. From the village, following the ftream upwards, you come to the 
magnificent front of it, which is fomething in the form of an amphitheatre, almoft plain, 
but has two or three ledges, like galleries, along the face of it, wide enough, for one 
who has a ftrong head, to walk on with fafety. At the foot of it, a current of water 
ilTucs out, which is probably the fame as is loft near the Tam; but, in floods, the fub- 
terranean paflfage is not able to give vent to all the water j and, it is faid, that a catarad 
then pours down from the top of the rock*. 

But this is not the only objeft of attention which Maum has to prefent. A little mile 
from the village, in the direft road from Kettlewell, is a fmall dale called Gordale, 
hemmed in With rocks. Through this runs a ftream, the water of which is very clear, 
but pafling over a bed of yellow earth of the colour of ochre, it tinges the ftoncs with 
a deep yellow this is thought to be a marly earth, but, unfortunately, isfo fituated, as 
not to be come at for the purpofes of hulbandry. Following the current you are led 
into a comer where the rocks hang over on each hand, in terrific majefty; and from 
about half way up, the ftream falls over great fragments of them. Going up as far as 
is prafticable, the water is feen gulhing out through the ftone from a greater height. 
This is a Iktle ftream which was crofled in going over the hills to the Tarn, and is ingulfed 
at a fmall diftance from this place, where it broke out, after a great thunder-ftorm, 
about the year 173,3. 

The ftone of the hills about Maum, is burnt into lime, of which fix pecks, each con¬ 
taining 16 qvuirts, are delivered at the kiln mouth for 7d. It takes up a week in burn- 
ing, and wheti it begins to be calcined, the loweft ftratum is driiwn out at the mouth, and 
more ftone and coal put in at the top. ' . 

From Maum, where little accommodation can be had, a few miles bring the traveller 
into the great road leading from Settle to Skipton, at which laft place is a very good 
inn called the Black Horfe. Nearly where thefe roads meet, is the prefent extent of 
th^, canal from Leeds to Liverpool, on the Yorkftiire fide. I’hcy began at the Liverpool 
end at the fame time, but it wants 50 miles of meeting. This is another of thofe great 
undertakings, which refleft fo much honour on the prefent age, and will remain a laft- 
ing monument of fkill ahd opulence. The extent will be more sthan 100 miles, 41 in 
Yorkftiire, and 65 in Lancaflure; pafling through a country abounding, in one part with 
Hmeftone, in another with coal; which will, % this means, be 'exchanged with great 
mutual advantage. 

At Skipton, the caftle ‘ftands at the upper end of the principal ftreet, and, with a 
«onfiderable ellate, belongs to the earl of Thanet, as heir of the very ancient family of 

• ‘ • 

• Tour to the Cwei, p. 33. This author calls the height loo yards ; wc were told on the fpot, that 
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GIHTord.; The OMrance^s by a gate»way, and the whole is fitted up in the ftlle of a 
caftie, though little of the, old one remains. It was originally built by Robert de 
Romely, lord of the honour- of Sk^on, and paffing by females through feveral fa- 
niilies, the honour and callie were granted, in 1 309, to Robert de Clifford, a Hereford- 
fliire baron. Hen. Clifford, earl of Cumberland^ defended it gallantly for ilenry 
VIII. (with whom he had been brought up, and by whom he was much beloved) in the 
great Yorkfliire rebellion under Afke, though he wj^s deferted by 5C0 gentlemen, 
whom he had retained at his cod*. In 1648, it was difraantled by the parliament, 
becaul'e it had been held by a loyal garrifon ; after which, it was repaired, in its prefent 
ft)nn, by that very extraordinary lily, Anne, countefs of Penjbroke and Montgomery, 
foie heirefs of the Cliffords. At the farther end, is an octagon room on the grouud 
iloor, and another of the fame fhapo over it: the tapeftry is very fingulai-, reprefenting 
the punifhment of different vices. In one of the apartments is a curious pidure, in fhape 
of a fkreen of three folds, with the genealogy and hiflory of the Cliffords, of which 
I Ihall beg leave to tranferibe the following account, from Mr. Pennant’s very valuable 
work. 

“ in the centre, is the celebrated George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, the hero of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Ruffell, daughter of Francis, fecond 
carl of Bedford. He is dreffed in armour, fpotted with ftars of gold, but much of it 
is concealed by a veil and Ikirt reaching to his knees; his helpiet and gauntlet, lying ort 
the floor, are ftudded in like manner. He was born in 1558, and by the death of 
his father, fell under the guardianfliip of his royal miftrefs, who placed him under thtr 
tuition of Whitgift, afterw-ards archbilhop of Canterbury. He applied himfelf to ma¬ 
thematics } but ibon after leaving college, he felt the fpirit of his warlike anceftors rife 
within him; and for the reft of his life, diftinguilhed' himfelf by deeds of arms, ho¬ 
nourable to himfelff, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than 22 voyages agfdnft 
Philip II., who felt theeffefts of his prowefs againft the invincible armada, agaiiift bis 
European dominions, and his more diftant ones in America. He was always iucce&ful 
againft the enemy,, but often fuffered great hardihips by ftorms, difeales, and famine. 
'I'he w'ealth which he acquired, was devoted to the fervice of the Itaie; for he fpent, 
not only the acquifition of his voyages, but much of his paternal fortune in building 
Ihips ; and much alfo he diflipated by his love of horfe-race.s, tournaments, and every 
expenfivc diverfion. Queen Elizabeth appointed him her champion in all her tilting' 
matches, from the 33d ]^ear of her reign; and in all thofe exercifes of tiliings, turnings^ 
and courfes of the field, he excelled all the nobility of his time. His magnificent ar¬ 
mour, viora on thofe occafions, (adorned with roles and fleurs de lis) is adlually pre- 
ferved at Appleby caftie, where is, bcfides, a copy of this pidure. In the courfe of the 
life of a foldicr, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufnefs, fometimes incident 
to the profeflions; but, as the infeription on the picture imports, the effefts of 
his early education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and ^rif- 
tianly. . ^ 

4 “ His lady (lands by him, in a purple gown and white petticoat, embroidered with 
gold. She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the adion of 

• Rapin. 

f At an audience, after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps defigne^y, dropped one of her 
gloves. y-I'* lordfliip took it up, and prel'enled it to her ; Tlie gracioufly deilred him to keep it as a mark 
of her cAcem. Thus gratifying his auihition, with a reward that fuited ker avarice. He aikirned it 
with diamonds, and wore it in the trunt of his high crowned hat, 00 days of tournaments. This is ex-- 
prcAed in the fine print of him, by llobcrt. While. . ‘ 
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difluading her loud from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefting and tender 
claims urged the prefence of a parent. How muft he have been affefted by his refufal, 
when he found that he had loft both on his return from two of his expeditions, if the 
heart of a hero does not too often diveft itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

The letters of this lady are extant in MS. and alfo her diary ; flie unfortunately 
marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She complains greatly of the 
coolnefs of her lord, and his negleft of his daughter Anne Clifford} and endured 
great poverty, of which fhe writes in a moft moving ftrain, to James I. to feveral great 
perfons, and to the earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppliant, and 
pathetic j yet the carl was faid to have parted with her, on account of her high 
fpirit. 

“ Above the two principal figures, are the heads of two fifters of the earl, Anne, 
countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, countefs of Bath; and two, the fifters of the coun- 
tefs, Frances, married to Philip, lord Wharton; and Margaret, countefs of Derby. Be¬ 
neath each is a long infeription. The feveral inferiptions were compofed by Anna 
Clifford, with the afiiftancc of Judge Hales, who perufeJ and methodized for her the ne** 
ceflary papers and evidences. 

“ The two fide leaves, ihew the portrait of her celebrated daughter, Anne Clifford, 
afterwards countefs of Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; the moft eminent perfon 
of her age for intellectual accomplifliments, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds of be¬ 
nevolence. Both thefe paintings are full lengths: the one reprefents her at the age of 
13 ftanding in her ftudy, dreffed in white, embroidered with flowers, her head adorned 
v/ith great pearls. One hand is on a mufic-book, her lute lies by her. The books in¬ 
form us of the falhionable courfe of reading among people of rank in her days. I per¬ 
ceived among them, Eufebius, St. Auguftine, fir Philip Sidney*s Arcadia, Godfrey of 
Bologne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa on the vanity of the occult 
fciences, 8fc. &c. Above are the heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs. 
Anne Taylor, her governefs; the laft appearing, as the infeription fays flie was, a reli¬ 
gious and good woman. This memorial of the inftrviCtors of her youth, is a moft 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits fhe received from them. She was certainly a 
ttioft happy fubjoCt to work on; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John Den¬ 
ham, a great aftronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, that the fweet influence of 
Pleiades^ and the bands of Orion^ were powerful both at her conception and birth ; and 
when file grew up. Dr. Donne is reported to have faid of her,‘ that (he knew well hour 
to difeourfe of all things, from predeftination to flca-filk. 

“ In the other leaf fhe appears in her middle age, in the ftatc of widowhood j dreffed 
in a black *gown, black veil, and white lleeves, and round her wafte is a chain of great 
pearls; her hair long and brown; her wedding-ring on the thumb of her right hand, 
whifh is placed on the Bible, and Charron’s book of Wifdoin. The reft of the books- 
are of piety, excepting one of diftillations and excellent medicines. Siich is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whofe fpirit dilated this animated anfwcr to the 
infoleht minifter of an ungrateful court, who would force into eie of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagrceable to her. 

** 1 have been bullied by an ufutper; I have been neglefted by a court; but I will 
tot be didated to by a fubjefl:. Your man fha’nt ftand. 

“ “Anne, Dorfct, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 

** Above her ai*e the heads of her two hufbands, Richard carl of Dorfet who 
died m 1624; an amioblfe nobleman, a patron of men of letters, and bounteous 
to (liftrelTcd worth. The other is of ’ that brutal fimpleton Philip carl of- 

6 ' Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, the fubjcft of Butler's ridicule, whom fhe married fix years 
after the death of her firft lord. Yet fhe fpeaks favourably of each, notwith- 
ftanding their mental qualities were fo different; * thefe two lords, fays fhe, to 
whom I was by the Divine Providence married, were in their feveral kinds, 
worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom ; yet it was my misfortune to have crolfes and 
contradiftions with them both. Nor did tnefte want malicious ill-willcrs to blow and 
foment the coals of diffention between us, fo as in both their life-times the marble 
pillars of Knowle in Kent, and Wilton in Wiltfhire, were to me but the gay arbours 
of anguifli, infomuch as a wife man, who knew the infide of my fortune, would often 
fay, that I lived in both thefe my lords great families, as the river of Roan, or Roda- 
nus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any part of its ftrcams with 
that of the lake. 

“ But flic was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband in 
1650, after which the greatnefs of her mind broke out in full and uninterrupted luflre- 
She rebuilt, or repaired, fix of her ancient caftles; flie reftored feven churches or 
chapels j founded one hofpital, and repaired another. She lived in vaft hofpitality at 
all her caftles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her charity in rotation, 
among the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter, and often took 
new and bad roads from caftle to caftle, in order to find out caufe of laying out money 
among the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. The opulent alfo felt the 
efFe£l of her generofity, for fhe never fuffered any vifitors to go away without a pre- 
fent, ingenioufiy contrived according to their quality. She often fate in perfon as 
fheriffefs of the county of Weftraoreland ; at length died at the age of 86, in 1676, 
and was interred at Appleby. Her great pofleffions devolved to John earl of Thaner, 
who married Margaret, her eldcft daughter by the earl of Dorfet. 

** Here are four heads of this illuftrious countefs, in the ftates of childhood, youth, 
middle, and old age.” 

Mr. Pennant fays, that the piflure fhewn as that of Fair Rofamond, is fiflitious. 

Lord Thanet is availing himfelf of a rock of limeftone at the back of the caftle, but 
at the cxpencc of the trees there. A cut is made from it to the navigable canal, which 
runs clofe by the town, and the ftone is put into boats at once. 

On the ftceple of the church is an infeription, fignifying that it was repaired by 
lady Clifford, countefs of Pembroke, in 1655, after it had been ruined in the civU 
wars. In the church :fre inferiptions on plain ftones, in memory of the three firft 
earls of Cumberland. 

Near ^fiis place arc fome fulphur-wells; one called Broughton-Spaw, in the road 
between Skipton and Coin ; another about a mile off, called Crickle-Spaw and tvi’o 
at Skipton, called the Old and New Wells*. 

From Skipton afeend a Ibng, fteep hill,, called Romaldfmoor, at the defeent of which 
again meet with the Wharfe, now confiderably enlarged, which runs near the road'the 
reft of the way to Otley. On the oppofite fide is a very handfome houfe of fir James 
Ibbetfon, not quite finUhed. Pafs alfo an old feat of the ancient family of Vavafor. 

At Otley is a bridge of five arches over the river, fo narrow, that two carriages can¬ 
not pafs, but it is widening. From it is feen a new-built feat of Mr. Fawkes, called 
Farnley-hall, at no great diftance. 

At the end of the town, going to Leeds, is a hill called the Chevin, (which is a 
Britifh word, fignifying the ridge of a movmt^) as fteep and long as that Skipton, 

» f 
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but prcfonuiig a very dilVerent view ; that looks down on a meagre valley, this afford* 
one of the niolt beautiful profpecls that is any wliere to- be feen, or that imigination 
can form an idea of. The hill ilfelfis healthy and bare, rifijig’on the^ight haiad high 
over the road, and is rough vvirh'rude maffiis of lk>ne,^f"beloW isR wide and rich 
vale, extending many mile', the river Wharfc meandfing through it, and (hew'ing it- 
lelf in a broad fireain in various and Ibng reaches The town of Otley, fir James 

•Ibbetfon’s, fir --^'ava^‘or’s, Mr. Fawkes’s, and other feats, are difperfed in it; 

•the hedge-rows are ornamented w'ith trees, tlie inclofures are corn fields, or verdant 
meadows, 't he dark mountains about Skipton arc feen behind ; oppolite, and towards 
•th(? right, the hills about Knarelborough and Harrowgate Ihew their tops. An ex¬ 
ceeding fii-e day tnlivciud the feene, and it was with reluftance that I took my leave of it. 

The apjji-oach to Leeds, on this, as on the otiter fide, is marked with the villas of 
the opulent inhabitants. 

A few miles from Leeds is Temple Newfome, the feat of lord Irw'in, whofe an- 
ccltor, lir Arthur Ingrain, purchafed it about the end of the reign of Henry VIII. pf 
Matthew', carl of Lenox, father of the vinhapjjy lord Darnley, who w'as born here. 
Sir Arthur built the prefent lioiife, in which there is a capital colleftion of pictures. 

About fix miles from Pomfret is Medley, the I'eatof fir John Savil, earl of Mexbo- 
rough, (an Irifli title) faid to be fitted up in fo rich and elegant a manner, as to be w ell 
•worth feeing. 

Palling ilirough Bamfley again, turn off on the left to fee the marquis of Rocking, 
ham’s feat, called Wentworth Caftle. It may not be araifs to mention that there is no 
inn at the place, fcarce an ale-hoiifc, but as it lies between Barnfley and Rotherham, 
,the traveller, who is apprized of it, will not find himfelf under any difficulty. 

The hoiifc has a magnificent and extenfive front, 600 feet long, but it was placed by 
the marquis’s father in a moft unfortunate fituation, looking diredly on a large hill, 
rifing immediately before it, which obftruefs the view of the water, and the moil beau¬ 
tiful ground in the park. Much money has been expended in removing part of this 
hill, but with little effed, and to remove the whole would coil half as much as to re¬ 
build the.lioufe.'.-The ftables are alfo dire£fly before the windows, but thefe will be 
pulled down, us the marquis has built a fine court of new ones, for 84 horfes, at a 
little dillancc. The portico of the houfe is particularly elegant. 

I'hc hall is a very noble one, 60 feet fquare, 40 high, wdth a gallery 10 feet wide 
running lotind the whole. This is fupported by 18 Ionic pillars, which are incrqfling 
with a palle, called Scioli, cxaftly rcfembling marble, y^bove the gallery are 18 
pilafters of the Corinthian order. There is a I'uite of rooms to the right of the hall, 
and anofix'r to the left, the latter not fini/hed. The gallery at the * end of 
the houfe, is i 'o feet by 18, and there are a great number of other apartments, but 
few pifttires. In one of the bed rooms is a curious cabinet of ivory, tortoifefhell, and 
ebony. The librai7 has many books, but not in order, and there is a colleSion of 
medals, reputed a capital one. In the anti-room of the marquis’s becl-chamber, in the 
attic Ifory, is the famous pidure by Vandyke, of the earl of Stafford and his fecretary. 

About a mile from the houfe is a plantation of fix acres, laid out in walks, in which 
is a houlc for occafionil entertainment. From hence an avenue leads to an amphi¬ 
theatre, below which are ruins to reprefent an ancient religious houfe. 

In the park* tbere are many fine points of view} but thefe things are trifles when 
compared with the advantage which the public, as well as individuals, derive from 

• » 
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his noble and l|>irited improvements in hufbandry. He was at great expence, and 
took infinite pains to remove long fubfifting errors End prejudices (no where more 
deeply rooted than in the bofoms of farmers , and no where more prevalent than in 
this country), but had the fatisfaftion of feeing his endeavours crowned with fuccefs. 
His draini^ of wet lands, his cultivation of turnips, and introduftion of the hoe, 
without which they were of little or no fervice; the new inftruments which he brought 
intoufe, and the, improvement of the old ones, will bring him the moft lading honour. 
He fet the, exj^ple on land which he took into his own hands ; and he had one farm 
nianaged'in the Kentifli hulbandry, another in the Hertfordfliire, by men whom he 
brought from thence, in order to form the better opinion on the merits of each, car¬ 
ried on under his immediate infpefliion. 

Proceed to Rotheram, famous forks iron works fo long ago asLeland’s time} they 
were once gone to decay, but now flourifh as much as ever, Mr, Walker has a ma- 
nufaftory here, in which every procefs is gone through, from the rough iron done, 
to the polidiing the indruments. The iron ore, and the coal with which it is worked, 
are both dug near the town. They have alfo a pottery, and burn lime, fo that there 
is plenty of employment for the inhabitants. In this town a college was founded by 
Thomas Rotheram, archbifhop of York (who probably took his name from hence) in. 
the time of Edward IV. for the purpofe of teaching finging. 

Near this town are the fine ruins of Roch Abbey. 

From Rotheram ride by Kiveton, an old lioufeof theS^^duke of Leeds, which being 
little inhabited does not make a cheerful appearance. The hall is 50 feet by 30, paint¬ 
ed by fir James Thornhill. There is a drawing-room 24 feet fquare, a dining-room 36- 
by 25, another drawing-room 25 feet fquare, a faloon 54 by 34, a vedibule 23 feet 
fquare, and another drawing-room 33 by 31. Here are many pictures} amongd the 
portraits, there are in the anti-room, the earl of Worceder by Hol'.^eiii, the marquis 
of Montrofe by Vandyke, the king and queen of Bohemia, and lord Cecil. In the 
fecond drawing-room arc the earls of Strafford and Derby, by Vandyke; Erafmus and 
fir Thomas More by Holbein. In one of the dreffmg-rooms is Philip II, of Spain by 
'I'itian. In one of the bcd-chambers Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke ; and in 
another the duke of Florence and Machiavel. In the lad drawing-room is Alderman 
Ilewett, (lord mayor of I.ondon in the time of queen Elizabeth, whofe daughter and 
heir married fir Edward pfborne, ancedor of the duke,) the earl of Strafford and his- 
li.cretary, and the earl of Arundell, by Vandyke. 

Tliis family was cnoblcd in the perfon of fir Thomas Odjorne, created by Charles II. 
baron of Kiveton, and earl of Danby. He was an adive minider of that king, very 
unacceptable to the commons, who being dilappointed in their fird impeachment, pur- 
fued him with a bill of attainder, on which he furrendered hiinfelf, and lay five years 
in the Tower before he could obtain his liberty, though he was never brought to trial. 
He took a confiderable part in the revolution, and was by king William created mar¬ 
quis of Carinartllen, and duke of Leeds. 

Ride through Kiveton-park, and by Mr. Hewett’s at Shire-oaks, to Workfop, to- 
which priory Shirc-oaks was formerly a grange. 

Fiom hence to Mahsfield the ride is through Workfop and Wcllbeck parks, the 
feats of the dukes of Norfolk and Portland, which are feparated only by a fmall com¬ 
mon. * • 

Workfop manor is about half a mile from the town, and was anciently the cflate of 
the Lovetofts, or Luvetots, a great family, who in 3 JHenry I. founded a priory here 
for canons regular of the order of St. Augullin. fii the reign of Henry il. it puffed 
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by a daughter and heir to the Furuivals*, from whom it defeended in like manner, 

6 Richard II., to Thomas de Ncvillf. He left two daughters and coheirs, one of whom 
married the great John Talbot, earl of Shrewibury (as mentioned at Sheffield) and 
carried Workfop into that family. Francis, carl of Shrewibury, had the priory given 
him on the diffolution, in exchange for other lands|. The manfion-houfe was rebuilt 
with great magnificence by George earl of Shrewibury. Gilbert, his fon and fuc- 
cclTor, died in 1616, leaving three daughters and coheirs, of whom Alethea married 
Thomas carl of Arundell, (anceilor of the prefent duke of Norfolk) and brought him 
this, and the Sheffield eilate. 

This nobleman w as grandfon of the duke of Norfolk who loft his life by the jcaloufy 
of Elizabeth, rather than by any crime of his own, and by means of that attainder had 
only the title of Arundell, which belonged to him in the right of his grandmother the 
. coheirefs of the Fitz-Alans. He made that noble collection of antique ftatuesand mar¬ 
bles, a part of which is now one great ornament of the univerfity of Oxford, being 
prefented to it by his grandfon Henry. They were originally placed in Arundell-Houfe 
in the Strand j and when that houfe was pulled down, fome of them were left there, 
and were much damaged by the carelefsnefs of the workmen j a great part of thefe 
were purchafed in that condition by fir William Fenner, and fent to his feat at Eafton 
Nefton in Northamptonfhire, where they continued till 1755, when the coumefs of 
Pomfret prefented them to the univerfity. Some of the broken fragments were begged 
by one Cuper, an old fervant of the family, and carried by him acrofs the water to 
the place called from him Cuper’s Gsirdene, where they continued a confiderable timci 
but being accidentally feen by Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, near Henley on Thames, 
and Mr. Waller, of Beaconsfield, were purchafed by thofe gentlemen and carried to 
their feats. Others of thefe remains were buried in the foundations of the houfes at 
the bottom of Norfolk-ftrect, and in the gardens of Arundell-Houfe; one of the fta- 
tues was found in a cellar by Mr. Aiflabie, and carried to his feat in Yorkfliirc. Others 
were carried by the duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground acrofs the water which he 
got for that purpofe j but being there negleSed, they were at length covered with rub- 
bifti brought to raife the ground. About 1712, in digging foundations for fome build- 
ings intended to be erefted on the fpot, fome parts were dug up, and laid on the ground, 
where the earl of Burlington heard of, and begged them, lie tarried them to Chil- 
wick, and one piece of bas-relief he placed in the pedeftakof an obelifk, which he 
ercdlet' there. Some years after this, lord Petre defired to ;nalie farther fcarch afte^ 
what were fo buried, and found fix fiatues. without heads or arms, fome of a colofial 
fize, theadrapery of which was thought to be very fine; thefe were fent to Workfop. 

Befides thefe marbles, the earl had a curious colledion of cameo’s and intaglio’s, 
which the chitchefs, who was divorced, and afterwards married to fir John Germain, 
caVried with her§. Thefe were, 1 think, fold at Mr. Langford’s a lew years ago, on 
the death of lady Betty Germain. Another part of the colledlion of vuriofities was fold 
at Stafford houfe, near Buckingham Gate, in 1720. 

The charadler which lord Clarendon gives of this noble earl, as if, though willing 
to be thought a fehoiar, he was in reality almoft illiterate, feems utterly improbable4 
and his lorilfliip gives a moft ill-natured turn, to what may more properly be called an 
initance of true magnanimity: on the acccilion of Charles, the carl (who w'as a pro- 
teftant) had Ipokcnvery freely in the Houfe of Peers of the lavourite Buckingham, and 

• Dugd, r«r. V. !. p. 569. t Ibid. p. jci, 727. J Ibid. p. 3-,3. 

^ Howard’s AiiccdctcB of the Howaid Family. 
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The hte4uke's fatliqv wlw was Ipft atif«a^ 

The^late duke, by Rcyaolds, the colaar (as iwaalj) gone. 

^CajBdinal Ho ward ^jauidfeveral other family portraits. ^ 

Near the houfe ie 4 flower-garden, in which is a large green-hpufei well filled wth 
exotics. The bowling-green is a very fpacious one, futrounded bjpinoft beautilul 
lofty firs, feathered to the very ground. At a finall diflance -is the ^afore-ground^ 
and an extenfive menagery, in which the late duchefs had a numerous colle^on of 
birds. • - 

In the fruit-garden are variety of hot-houfes wd hot-walls, all new built by tbelatt 
dpke. 

The park is about eight miles round, with a noble boundary of wood. 

The priory of Workfop was founded by William de Luvetot, with the confmt of 
Equne bis wife, 0131 Henry I. for canons regular of the order of St« Auguftine*. 

with his fon and grandfon, the lad male of the Furnivais, Joan^ wife of Thomas 
Neville, her hufband and daughter, and John, grandfon of the firil earl ofShrewfbury, 
are fome of the illuflrious perfons who have been buried in this churchf. On the dif- 
fiilution it was valued at 302!. 6s. lod. or 239!. 10s. 5d. clear|: and was granted in 
33 Hemy VUI. to Francis, earl of Shrewfbury (defeended from the founder}. The 
well end of the priory church is now ufed as the parifli church, (landing at a fmall diit> 
tance froin the town, on the eafi fide of it. It confifts of a nave and two ude aides, 
the pillars, which are alternately round and o&angular, fupporting circular arches, or¬ 
namented with quatre-foils; there are two rows of windows above them, placed alter¬ 
nately, one over the arch, the other over the pillar. At the eafi end of the fouth 
aide is a tomb de&ced, and three large (latues in a recumbent poflure, two of them 
men, oner a women, brought from fome other place, now lying on the ground. 
There is a very antique wooden cover to the font. The wed door has a circular 
arch, and on each fide is a lofty deeple. Some broken walls remain at tho«afl: 
end of the church, but not in a draight line with it. On the north fide, a few frag¬ 
ments of walls have been converted into fmall boufes, fome of them joining to the 
church. In the meadows below, many foundatbns were difeovered on re-building 
the mill, about the year 1774. The gate-houfeRemains; a romn over it is 
made ufe of for a fchool. Next the dreet, on each fide the gateway, is a nidie, the 
ilatues gone; on each fide of the window above is a large datue in a niche, and one 
ovi^it* 

in 1547, the impropriation of this place (amongd otheis) was given to the fee of 
JUncoln, in exchange for many manors convejred by bifhop HolbechS. 

The navigation from Chederfield to the Trent, goes by the bottom of the todrn,' 
and has reduced the price of coals from yd. or 8d. to 4di. per hundred. 

On the wed fide of the town is a circular hill, inclofed with a trench, except on one 
fide, where there is a deep bamh;.going down to a branch of the little river. This was 
the fite of the cadle, which was “ dene down” in Iceland’s timejj. ■ ■ 

Avifit to Wellbieck abbey and Bohbver cadle, may be conveniendy made from 
hence, and will employ,a day; after which you may gp; from Workfop, dtrough 
plumber Park, Thorefl^ Park, and by l^uttord to Nottinghtfin; or nniy go by 
Wellbeck to Mansfield, 4ind 4 rom thence by NfWfltead, (once^d^e J^eat^iu feat of 


^tlDiwd. Mob. v. ii. 0.25, {o. t Titproton** Nott. 

4 Wifis'i Cktfa. V. ill. p. 37. ‘ .B Itis. i, L p, 84. 
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lord Byron, but now defolated fcgf Min*) and-^4he late fir Charks^S^ toNot- 

inie ride to WelHieck is tlw«i|h die park,v^d part of the planta¬ 

tions made by the hte dach^st a fmall common Only parts it fj6m t he duke of Port¬ 
land's." 

This houfe was'founded by Thomas le Flemman, in the reign of Henry II. for 
canons of the Pnemonftratenfian ordert, that is, the order of St. Auftin as reformed. 
The abbot had the faperiority of all the boufes of this order in England|. It was va¬ 
lued at the ^iflblution, at 298). 4s. 8d. or 249!. 6s. 3d. clear§. It was granted, on 
the difToludon, to Richard Whalley||; but became afterwards the edate of dr Charles 
Cavendifhi, youngeft fon of fir William by the countefs of Shrewlbury,; be married 
one of the daughters, and, at length, foie heir of lord Ogle} which barony defcend- 
ed to their fonWilliam, who was alfo honoured with the titles of baron Cavendifli of Bol- 
fover, vifcoimt Mansheld, earl, marquis, and at lad duke, of Newcaiile. Ijle was 
author of thO treatife on horfemanihip, and built the riding houfe here, fince convert¬ 
ed into a ftable, now reftored touts original ufe. This gentleman took a moft a£Kve 
part in favour of Charles I. and, perhaps, fulfered more in his fortune by that means, 
than any oiiebefidesj his Ioffes being computed at 941,303!. This was thf; only one 
of his pai^ that was not ruined in the civil war; and was faved by the go^ ^manage- 
inent jof me gallant fir Charles Cavendifli, the duke’s younger brothM'^. ^.i^s grand- 
fbn dying withotrt' iffue, his grand-daughter Margaret, married .to John Hdllis, Bfter- 
iiWStfds created dUke of Newcafile, became hdr to this effate: ihe left only one child, 
a daughter, who married Edward, afterwards earl of Oxford, whofe daughter and 
heir married WiMam, duke of Portland, father of the prefent duke. Nothing of the 
abbey remains in the prefent houfe, except fome arches in the cellar. 

The hall is fitted up with Goth'c arches, of plaifter or wood-work on the walls, 
above which are painted in compartments, a number of manege horfes, in varioU| atti¬ 
tude From the hall you are Ihewn a fuite of five bed-rooms, m one of which is a whole 
length of Charles il. whe very young, in arifiour. The dining-room is 59 feet ^ 
the ceiling coved: in this room are thepiSures of 

Sir Hugh Middleton, the gbitleman who ruined hirafelf, and benefited the city Of 
London fo much, by bringing the new iHver to Iflington, to fupply it with water. He 
has fiiort grey hair, a i:uff, tum-up lace ruffles. 

An original of Thomas earl of Strafford, by Vandyke, a whole length. 

• GbI. Digby, his lady, and two children. 

^William Cavendiffl, firft duke of NeWraftle, the feithfiil and a£tivl friend of ChaHes 
L’ He is dreffed in black, flaihed fleeves, a large fall-down lace ruff, a gold hiked 
fword, the garter on his leg, black rof(» in his (hoes. 

Matthew Prior. > " 

'the antknom is a pi£hife of Archbifhop limd, in lawn fleeves, his-hair 
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iXAMi 4KT0 tDBsunmnKat/ 

Thi8 Fi^ch look^^ 

JPtebtv^^ fe«;^ io hawtmdergone^sb ^dt^etitfioii fince 
btirt dM jpriac^l bees mted^p ii^ 

an cxtenfive lake^. and thi^w over It a magnificent bridgeipf lliree ardbe^ 

arch being a fpan ofninety feet, the two fide ones fevasty^ve«ach, bttlli$#3dbwn' 

almost asibon as completed, alp has not been rebuilt. 

Tlie park, is about eight miles round. . In it.are many nolde eM rndka, and the vene^ 
rable one called Greenoale oak, (of which'Ievml fnrbte hasm bMn publifi£sd) 4 ti^a 
road cut through it, is fiill to be ieen with one green branch. The finmps «f thcde 
branches which havebeen cut, or broken off, are guimled with;leaden'platas:tQ pcevoit 
the wet from getting in, and occafionii^ further ^cay. In another pait^f ihe :p»k, 
(nearer the gate which ^oes in from Workfop) is a renmrkable tree, oUled Seven 
Sifters, from its confifung of Teven ftems fprin|^ up ftxnn-one root$ one of 
however, is now broken oft. 

About three pules from hence is a place odhed Crefwell*C3ag, aphtee where therodes 
have been rent afunder iit,fi>me vtdent convulfion, which would appear ilrikiag before 
tbofe.at Idatlock, MiddletoBfdale, Ac. have been feen, but which eidubits only m mi* 
nature pii^re of thofe pioee magnificent fceneb. On aiking the way to it,i«ae of the 
diAe^s ai*fnf1ant» tooka horfe, and rode udth us to it, by a r^ (rodey sad bad) which 
we ihoukl hardly haye found without a guide. This was fuch a piecevafcivili^ « can* 
Att he mentioned \iidthout particular pleafure, nor fhould it be forgot that he mi^ahio . 
aoo^ any gratuity. 

Inree nutes further, ^through the village of Weft l^mdon, and by a veiy xoug^ and 
ftonyroad, came to thefitde town or village of Bolfover, attltesmd iitfwrmch is acaf- 
4le bearing the fame name, feated on the brink of a hill, overlooking a great extent of 
eomPry. This caftle was feized on 'by the lutvons, who rdi^ed agaim £ing Jehu, 
and was taken from them by William Ferrers, earl of D^rby, in the i6thof thacJEmg*;. 
and he bring appointed governor, held ft ftw fix years ; in 19 HWy i^ agm 

had the cuftody eft it*; but Bryan de l^fle, a fteady adherent of iBenry^ hadibeenAp- 
pobited govmmor of it twice in tbemean wfaUef. On dbe dmith of the hft eariofCIhin. 
ter, wftnont nude ifiue, Ada, wife of H^iy' de Haftings, one of his hadtbfB. 

manor as part of hei^ allotment J. Leland fpeaks of die c^le^as bring in ifuias.iD Ids 
time. I Toe prefent building is nothing morethkna hoide, as ftl^entrived and incon-. 
ventent as ever was formed. By the arms carved in ftone ovri* dhe doer, vftudi^affe - 
timfe of Cavendifh, with a cre&ent fm* dtfferriice, empaling Ogle, k is to fae^itppe^,., 
tbatit was built by fir Gharles Cavendifh, mentioned at Wetib^, and defoended,. 
witii that eftate, to the duke of Fsmtland, riie prefent eumev; ti»4HAer4ow% in. 
which are^jftabln and offices, is large, and walled in; within that ie a fnatef/alfo' 
wall«i;«i[i 4 uMl paved, in w^b finds .the hottfo, '^bitilt of iitnwa.ftpBi^dSpaie|.di^ ^ 
lofty. ■ A ffi{|bt Off fteps lead through a paffiige into a hall, not lars^l^Wrim fofipain* 
ed by fione pillxn, and from thence mto^ only room defigaeddor. lahidhkw ^oBititis. 
'floor; In the centre of itjs a |Hllar fupporting an arched roof, mtfae laiapi^ of 
XUuift Church in Oxfop^ bttt. much Iris Roaad thiepjl^ is a pbwvdinilMr 
sable, ufod to dine on. Up, ftrirs is one room amdermlp hu^.^Bftari^ 

.finali one, ariiich* &otn an-ddkmsvttble, aikl afov^tfttdd cfaiMiftsmfingowItfifim^ 
Itm hMh as a dravnog'room.. In .tim large room are fovewlnntercftiai^ yri^ 

*-Ovgi Bat. V. i, p, adi. t Iridf p.yiT. 4 JbiiL:p.4ff< 



stay’s -took iHTO ixc* 

id; C9^di^«ti«pdiij|g-Ogfe, andiB iydereQtiikeeitbe bueris^l^ The 

it^ if Um iooii»iii« foiii* and not n The fioors of all iee^phifter. 

Tn^ ^ mxen^^'-lbe profp^ of the cooko^ are nch^d exteBfive,4nnich. 

(liUf hutber firom the tleadi the txqa;of the l! 5 iife. Beaeath^ at a fmall diftapce, 
fie«Butt|et^ Mdi die late:Mr. Ciadce; Either off the loftjr tourers 

•f-Harda^ M’e feen.«nongft thov 

•What sras afmting in thefe roona £eems to have been fuppUed by a range of 
huiUiiig, widch ’te .now Jianed^ ibndm^ on a noble temce, commanding a mag- 
mheem proved; m’Its fttU‘extent ; the ftde waUs and |he floor of the xpaitments, 
which were entered from the terrace by a grand flight of iteps, are ail that remain, 
the toef >h«?liag«beea taken off long ago. It is laid theife rooms were fitted np for 
the reception of Charles I. who, having vifited the earl ofNewcaffle (as be was 
then cathKl} at Welheek, in bk progrelsinto Sootlaad in 1633, was fo weU pleafed 
with the magnificent mitertmmneDt he met vrath, that a year or two afterwards he 
made Iiim a fecond vifit with his queen; on this occafion he gave up Bolfovir for 
their mt^fties* lodging, and Ij^ared Briber induAry nor cod .to add fplendor to the 
entertainment, which eoft him above tiii^oool. Bm Jahsfon was jem|dOyed in fit¬ 
ting fuch fcenes and 4>eeche8 as were proper >011 ti^e occafion, and ail the gentry in ^ 
the county were fent for .tQ <wak an theur majeiHes. This place was firiaed by die 
parliament after the duke w^t abroad, and was fold and begun to be pilled down, 
hut was then. Iwiigfat by fir Charles,, the dtdm^ younger hromer, and to fnftored to. 
ihrlunily*. 

In the ehureh is a noble monum^ in memory of the firft fir Charles Cavendiib,. 
fet up by bis widow, (the daughter of lord Ogle) , and his two furviving fona. On the 
fottth fii^oftimehiirmis.aBadditiottal bnildisg asaibuna^lace for the firnul^ oathe- 
battlement of which is cut in capital letters the motto>oitheMmilytC<AV£NJ)0 TUTUS. 
•On otie fide are the Cavendift arms, on the-other thofe of Ogle, -tilthen of the firniUy 
are honied m it.. Thk chamch was ;ipwen km ICiUiamTierrers, eaid of Derby,in ^6 Hen.. 
IB. to the eanons of Xkadiy (near 

•Return , to Worktop, and take the ari^ to Cltm]iier.-pBrk, the fittt of the duke of. 
Hesrcaftie;; it is a oieatton of .faH own, hegnn Iktk more thmi twenty years ago, be¬ 
ing oa^i^nalbr a. rahbk-warren.. 3 t is abw aipu-k of near thirteen milm round, filled 
with many Bnd large thieving fdiatanoas, and haviag a veiy^;gpod koQfe, moftel^ant- 
ly fitted Bill and finwtoed. ' 3 %e firont^ of udute floim, brought from aNquairy on his 
grace*s effate about five nules o£ The pffioeaare in a very Ipacious court on the lefi 
ef'fiiehbufe. 

ik ifae ootaesoft. diBwing.aroem, large and vei<y< fine fafimre % Tensers^, 
fame moft bcBUtiful tomato heads, in crayons,, Houre^ and a. piece of gamehy. 
JGUtosBWiiv. ^ 

lfilhmqptoitotinwmgi«oom,.:to:a moff ca|dtal-plfi^m 41 

1km and-boar^.Rubois;. and other good piSuzen. 

JABheBommiaBttora^ fixmlwodHlLy RuheM;:thelldt^ bhtojfand'the 

Brodigal Boa,, by ]Qte 

Tm Utua^ is »i hrf^Sae rpeun, fumsfiied widi a gmtnumhmr of bodlEs ktiipbidid 
hindingsi. -Srcim it ftmtgfi into thf ^dreifiag-toom to 

ihe^te-iooa% mtadichsa a poitmk t& 4 ate JiBr. Henry Pelham, in fab jpam, as 
chaoeeUtnr of the exdbeqner.;v the late told Lincoln (hb graee*a el 4 ^ ton)' a whole- 

» ■ * * 
*'< 2 oUiiuf« C(dle£tk»f, p. as, S4» t tois. v. i. p..«6s< 

• I . length 
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length by Hoare 5 the late duke’s father and mother j the prefent father ah^ 

mother; the late and prefent duke. 

The Hate bed-room was not completed. ^ ^ 

In the breakfaft-room is a portrait of the firft earl of Lincoln: 

The great dining-room is a noble one, Jooking to the water and the bridge; in it 
are four large and inofl capital pieces of game by Snyders, with figures by Rubens, 
who in one of them has introduced himfelf and two of his wives. Over the chimney 
is a piece of game, by Wenix*. 

Crofs the bridge, and through another part of the park to Thorefby, the late duke of 
Kingfton's, which is very near to it. 

This is rather a comfortable houfe than a magnificent feat. The entrance is in this 
bafement itoiy into a hall, adjoining to which are a breakfafi-room, a dining-room, and 
. drawing-room. A pair of ftone flairs leads out of the hall to the next ftory; at the top 
of the firft flight they divide into two, and lead into a circular room lighted by a large 
Iky-light in the roof, and having a gallery which runs round it at the height of feet, 
in which are the doors of the bed-rooms. The fides of this room are of the fame coni- 
pofition as is ufed in the hall at lord Rockingham’s, refembling yellow marble; on the 
fides are pillars and pilafters, moftly white, but fome refembling verd antique. The 
floor is of the fame conipofition. Out of this room you go into a large drawing-room 
hung with piflures, prints, and drawings; on the right is a fmall library, on the 
left a very elegant drawing-room. The duchefs made fome gardens with covered 
arbors, in the German tafte. There are fome pieces of water near the houfe, on one 
of which is a large veflel for failing. We were told that the park is thirteen 
miles round. 

At Palethorp, adjoining tp the park, is a good inn, and three miles farther is the little 
town of Ollerton, with a good inn in it. 

From Ollerton it is two miles to Ruflbrd, a large old feat of fir George Saville, the 
approach to which is through the avenues of large limes, beeches, &c. Here was an 
abbey of the Ciflercian order, founded by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, in 1148. On the 
diffolution tlie houfe and fite, with about 1000 acres of land, three water-mills, and the 
fifhery, were granted to George, earl of Shrewfbur)% The clear value was then 
246!. 15?. 5d. Dugdale’s valuation is 176!. 12s. 6d. Speed’s, 254I. fis. Sd. Sir 
George Saville married Mary, daughter of George earl of Shrewfbury, grandfon of 
that earl to whom it was granted. King James and Charles the Firft uled to come 
hither in order to hunt in the foreft of Shirewoodf. 

From a large hall you go into a handfome dining-room, and on the fame floor is a 
drawing-room, a billiard-room, and a bed-room. In the billiard-room is a pifture of 
Buckhorfe, the poor wretch who fome years ago was fo well known for his readinefs 
to dhgage in a boxing-match, in which he would often come off conqueror in the end, 
by fufFering his antagonift to beat him till he had exhaufted his flrength, after which he 
would beat him in his turn. * 

Up ftairs is a gallery, 38 yards long and 12 broad, in which are many valuable 
portraits. » 

Lord and lady Coventry. 

A portrait of a ^young man, with the following inferip! Ion round the frame; **Le 
feigneur H. D. pardit Ion vie naturell en fervice du Prince a Seintquenten avecque 

• I do not recoUcA whether the famous piAirre of Sigifmnndii, ftild in fir Luke Schaub’s (ale (or iip- 
wafd* W400I. is atathis houfe. It, however, belongs to the duke, and is not Icfs remarkable for itsori- 
giria! merit, than for Bogarth’a attempt tp rival it. 
y Thoroton’s Nott. p. 4,33., 
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Iteneur;& Kamour du foldaux and du monde/' There are fmaller letters by the 
fide of the head, of which I could only difcover fo much as that he was so and an half 
years old. 

Sir G^rge Saville, grandfather of theprefent. 

Earl of Halifax with his two waves, and firft wife’s father. 

The earl’s father, in a buff coat and iron breaft plate, with long lank hair, his wife and 
four daughters. 

Gilbert, earl of Shrewibury, a whole length, his face frefli-coloured, fmall black 
whiflcersj he has on a black cloak over a grey habit, ihort trunk hofe, a blue ribband 
hanging round his neck down on his breaft, a George pendant thereon, a Ihort filver- 
hilted fword. 

Dutchefs of Northumberland. 

George, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his beard rather long and inclined to 
grey, a black cloak laced with gold, and faced with a broad white border, black cloarfis, 
ihort trunk hofe, puckered ruffles, a ruff round his neck, a fliort gold-hilted fword, 
the garter on his left leg, a glove in his right hand. 

Sir Henry Sidney (a three-quarter piece) with black whiikers and beard, a ftem 
look. 

Duke of Northumberland. 

Over this is Robert earl of Effex. 

Over the door king Edward the Vlth. 

In a fmall room is a fettee and fome chairs worked by an aunt of fir George front 
prints of the Harlot’s Progrefs, fome of them well copied. 

In the attic ftory are a very great number of bed-rooms. In one of them is a good 
portrait of a youth reading ; in another a head of Jedediah Buxton. 

In another is a picture of Anna Bullen on wood; but ihe does not appear fo 
hand fome here as Holbein has made her in- one which is preferred at Lofcly, in 
Surrey. 

From Ollerton the ride is over the foreft to Nottingham; but beyond Rufford, fir 
George Saville has made many large plantations of trees. Further on, a confxderable 
trad has been inclcfed, and is now under the plough, but the foil is a very poor fand, 
bearing however tolerable barley. 

Four miles before conning to Nottingham is the little village of Red-hill. 

Nottingham is a fair, well-built, populous town. Here was formerly a ftrong 
caftle, in which the Danes, in the time of the Heptarchy, held out a fiege againft 
Buthred'king of Mercia, Alfred and fethelred his brother, kings of the Weft 
Saxons. 

Soon after the Conqueft, William either repaired this fortrefs, or built a new one on 
the fame fpot, in the iecond year of his reign, probably to fecure a retreat on his sxtpe- 
dition againft Edwyn earl of Chefter, and Morcar earl of Northumberland, who had re¬ 
volted. He committed the cuftody of it to William Peverell, his natural fon, who has 
by fome been confidered as the founder. It ftands on a ftecp rock, at the foot of which 
runs the river Leen. 

It has been tnentioned before, that Peverell had a grant of the Peke in Derbyfliire, 
which is now included in the honour of Peverell j courts fcr that hpnour are held at 
Befsford, two miles from Nottingham, in which caufes, as far as the value of 50I. are 
tried twice in the year before the deputy of lorc^Middleton, -who is high fteward, and in 
whofe name writs are iffued. At i^fsford is the gaol; the keeper has a bowling-green, 
which is frequented by the gentlemen of ^Tottingham, and liis prifoners are permitted 
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t)» 011 Hiem, fo tbtt didf confinerhentis not very rigwoafc. ' ITliaf aw Jieivtei^ 

to gmar^ 38 in th0‘’e0tm&of Weftiianfl?er<ha& 

EdvrardlV. grea% enlarged tjie caftle, but did not five to leoatj^ the bailfe ^ 
he begun, which were finilhed by Richard IH, R weitt todctaqfr^m 
VIL and VIII. : 

Detn^g, in hiB hiftory (^Kottingham, feems to explode wrffiiftlf of the 

pUce cafiM Mordmer's Hole having been made as a hiding place tor MoH^ainl 
(Mrfiption of it fliews that it was meant ae a private paffage tor thecaftltv to vriwve it 
with men or prevfiions in a fiege. It is one continaed ftair-eafe or defiri^ fixmi the 
caflte to the feot of the bill, widiout any room or even a place to fit down oav^tmtiihh 
holes cut to let in light or (hoot arrows m>m, which now futniih views of the town and 
country. It was fbrmerly^arded by (even gates in it, placed at dilfieent diftBilc<»*. 

. It was by this paifitge that Edward In. got into the caftle and fniprized Mortimer and 
the queen, and from his being carried away through ir, it Iras it* namew 

It was granted by James I. to Francis eari of Rutland, who pu&id down many of the 
buildings; but it was (till of fo much (farength, thsd Chaeles I. i» i^a pitched on it as 
dm phKefor beginning bis cqjenttions oi war. He fet up his ftandard fitft'onthe walls 
bf the caftle, but in two or three days removed it to a clofe on the north fide of the 
caftle without the wall, on a round fp^, after which it was for many years cafied Stand* 
ard Clde, and fince, from the name of one who rented it, Nevils Cbfe. Where the 
ilandard was fixed, there ftood a poft for a confiderable time. It is a common error, 
dtat it was ered^ on a place cal^ Mount, a little farther north than the clofe 
juft mentioned; this is an artifidai hill raited on purpc^ for a windmill, which formeriy 
was tberef . llie caftle was afterwards fequeftered by die parliament, and the trees m 
thejparit cut down. 

This caftle was fo ftrong that it was never taken by ftorm. After the dvfi war, 
Cromw^ ordered it to be demoliftied. On the refbaration, the duke of Buckioghtun, 
whpfe mother was daughter and heir of this Francis earl of Rutland, had it reftom to 
him, and (blditto William Cavendifli didte of Newcaftle. In 1674 he be|pm die pre* 
lent buUdinff, but died in 1676, when the work was not far advanced, nbwever hs 
lad the bowing of it fo much at heart, that he left the revenue of aconfiderable eftate 
to be applied to that purpofe, and it was finiflied by Henry his fon. The eapence was 
about 14,000!. His ftatue on horfdxmk in wlute marble, is.in the centre of the front, 
which looks towards the town; it is carved out of a (ingle block of ftone brought from 
Doisiington in Leicefterfliire, and was the u^rkof one WOfon', who manied lady Put* 
fej, a lady po^fed of a confiderable jointure; flie got him knighted, and dtiring her 
life he'was fpc^d for an artlft, but not having madeprqyifion agrinft her death, when 
file died he was forced to return to his former occujatlon^. 

This Henij had one (bn, who dyh^ without iffue, the eftate came to John HpUes 
fbur& earl Qt Clare, who married one of hiS daughters, and was created by long Wil¬ 
liam 'didte of Newcaftle; he having no ifiiie mafe, fettled it on hii Thomas 

Lord Fdham (ftm of his youngeft fifter). This gentleman tooka moft zealous and 
a^ve part in favour of'the prdent royal ^mily, whom he^was hrid m the Mgheft 
efteeqi. He was created duke of Newcaftle umn Tyne by Gtwge I., and<^ Newcaf- 
ife under Line, wMi remriader to his nefdiew Henry earl of Lmcoln, by his prefent 
aujefly, who was lie fimfible of his ferwkas diat w^ he was difiaiffiMl fii^ hit]daces 

mierii^ Ifrottioghain, p. 171*, 1.73. . f RwU p. 177. 

$ Hud. p. iMi, *87. 
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bKinp ^tfi-ed* ilw^ he wfulie^ k<?' tiwi^ia- 

ai^qg WfeaJiWiby mewis .|i|f|M8t^||l^tv vhe rh?d ^tvt ^ pniw»ly ■ 

^i<ittiieln ftippoiihig' tlieilMeiie§;of tHe>oi<>wn#> >h f%, .fplwcH#a^ma(»cr 

M^d idO'^aottr io Uiap^^ »iib 4 iea ivdtbout'j^ije> aud^ ,tlus 

eftate oh his nq)hew Henly earl of Lincoln> now duke of Newcaftle, the prefent 

owner#,'' '.-■> (■'■ 'i', ,.-' ■ v.^r.-s-' s- jC^ ■,^;I.■ 

<- ' la the'park, ?weft of die caftje, and facing the river Ji.eeni are feme remains of an 
ancient building (if it may be fo called) cut and framed in the rock,, Pr, Slukeley 
gives it, as h» doer moft thirds, to the Britons, Many other imcient exeavat^na have 

been^und in other parts of the rocks. > .g 

The fimnes for knitting dockings were invented by one William Lea, of this county, 
about the beginning of the Jaft century; but hc vnot meeting with the encouragement 
he expeded (a cafe too common with the firft inventors of the moft ufeliil arts) went 
with feveral of. bis workmen to France on the invitation of Henry IV. The .death of 
that king, and.the troubles which enfued, prevented attention being giyen to the work; 
Lea died there, and moft of his men returned to England. Other attempts were made 
to fteal the tinde, without better fucceis* } and it has hourilhed here ever ftnee, and-is 
now carried on to a .very great extent. . 

At this toyvn the duke of Devonfhire, .who h;^ a few days before declared at,Derby 
for a free parliament, the earl of Stamford, lord Howe, lord Delaraere (afterwards 
earl of Warrington) and many other gentlemen, had a meeting on the landing of the 
prince of Orange, and here took their final refolution of joining, him. 

About two miles oft' is Clifton, the feat of a very ancient family of the fame name, 
wliich has refided here many hundred years. The approach is through a long avenue, 
one fide of which is planted on a fteep bank, at the foot of which runs the Trent. 
The whole flopeis covered with fir and elm, which were planted there about tlie year 
1 y4o, hping then large ones, as the gardener who aflifted in planting, told us. The 
prefent fir Gervafe had begun to modernife his houfe, but broke off on the fudden death 
of his lady, which happened about three years ago. The garden? were on the fide of 
a, hill rifing above the houfe, and confifted of many flopes, one above another, af- 
cended by flights of ftone fteps, and had many yew' hedges i at the top was .a large 
bowling'green, beydnd that is a walk through a wood, leading to a fummer-houfe, 
which looks over the , river Trent in the valley below, and commands' the diftant 

One of the alterations in the houfe 4 ill be a very pleafing one j the room defigned 
for lad^ Clifton’s drefling-room is to die fouth, opening on the right and left of a 
bow-window into a green-hpufe. This is making a green-houfe m fome ufe; it is 
very common to fee it-placOT at fuch a diftahee from the houfe bs to be lieldom vifited, 
efpeciaily at; that time of the year when it would be mod pleafimt,i, from the war-t of 
vefdure and warmth, elfewhere. When the trees have loft their let^ves, thp grppp 4 ss 
covered wifh fi^w, and nature feems retired wfthin itfelf, can any'thing be more agi yp - 
abb than t& ft^ from a parlou^< at once into the midft of a verdant grove, ja^the 
gentle waimdLof fummer ? This is, in fome degree, tp^^realize a Ferfian tale^j, yipt|?,w 
have'availejl th^mbiv^dfthe idt^^ ' ^ t , » 

There at^foinemonuments in the churqhfor the,family, --I', 

Erem three rail^m t^e Derby ,rpad' to‘VSTotl^tqn.hal^ ^feat 

of lord Middleton, which Hands on a knoll, and msikes a magnificent appearance at 

■. ■ ,.’/i 

. ■ ' ;?'\i*:ike5fag*«'Nottioghaqa»li. JO}. i:.., . ;■> 
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coofiderable dlftaaces. kiifquaret a fquare tower at eackeoraer, adorned witii 
pinxiades. llie body of the houfe is a lofty fugle room, riimg high above the reft, 
and having a round tower or pavilion at each comer, riling above the whole, but 
rounded Off at the bottoms. The views through feveral vifta’s in the woods below are 
fine. So fur may be feen, but ftrangers are not permitted to fee the infule, even when 
the family is abfent; a piece of pride or gloomy inhofpitality, which for the credit of 
our country is rare. This houfe was budt by fir Francis Willoughby in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 

Goby Bradmore and Bunny to Loughborough, and fo to Leicefter. 

At Bradmore the fpire of the church remains, but the bo<iy has been down fome 
years, and the inhabitants go to the neighbouring church of Bunny, or Boney, where 
fir Thomas Parky ns has a feat, in the front of which is an old gateway in decay, built 
in a particular and heavy ftile. This family have been liberal benefaftors to the poor; 
by the church-yard gate is a fchool, built by a fir Thomas Parkyns about the year 1700, 
and four rooms at the end for four widows. Lady Ann Parkyns endowed it with 16I. 
a year, to which fir Thomas added 5I. a year. In the church is a monument for that 
lady, mentioning her virtues and charities, and her having procured t|ueen Anne’s 
boun^ for the vicarage. There is alfo a monument for fir Thomas, her fon, who is 
reprefented ftanding in a poftnre foiswreftling, and in another part he appears thrown 
by Time, with the following lines written by Dr. Freind. 

Quern model ilravifti longo in certamine, tempus, 
tiic recubat firitonum clarus in orbe pugil. 

Jam pninnm ftratus ; prxter te viccrat omiies j 
De te etiam viASr, quando refiirget, crit. 

The infeription underneath takes notice of his wife’s fortune, and the eftates he pur- 
chafed ; that be rebuilt his farm-houfes, was fkilled in architefture and medicine, and 
that he wrote a book on wreftling, called The Cornifh Hug Wreftler. 

This gentleman was remarkable for his (kill in that exercife; he trained many of his 
fervants and neighbours to it, and whenthofe manly (though now thought unpolilhed) 
diverfions were in fafhion, he exhibited his pupils in public with no fmall eclat. By 
his will he has left a guinea to be wreftled for here every Midfummer-day, and money 
to the ringers, of whom he alfo made one. He difplaycd his learning in feveral curious 
inferiptions; over a feat by the mad fide. Hie fedeas Viator fi, tu defejfm es ambulando. 
The honour of a vifit from a judge on the. circuit, was commemorated at ^he horfe- 
block by fiinc Jujiiciarius Dormer equum afeendere folehat. 

In the church is a monument, with the date of i6o3,»for Richard Parkyns, efq. his 
wife, four fons, and four daughters. 

^llbout a mile before Loughborough is Cotes, an old houfe, once the feat of a gen¬ 
tleman who was ruined by his loyalty in the civil war, and the laft of^hofe family died 
fome years ago in a work-houfe. Alderman Pack of I^ndon, an OUverian, bought 
it, and it now belongs to his defeendant, whofe houfe is a few miles off. On the refto- 
ration the alderman wafs in fome danger, but Charles borrowed io,oool. of him, and 
intimated that if he valued his fafety he would not afk for re-payment. He took the 
hint; the king kept the mtoney, and he his life. 

FVom Leicefter to Market Harborough is little that is to be noticed.' Sir George 
Robinfon’s feat is at a fmall diflance on the right. Harborough ftands iiithe extremity 
of the county. TIk church here is fuppofed to have been built by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Laincafter, about the year 1370, by ipjoa^ion of the pope^ as part of his 
ji ■ nesance 
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penance for maantanosg a jcHminal conmiation whk Catherine Snfoford, afterwards 
hisjhird trifo. From the ground to die ctofs ftone which finilhes the fteeple, is 154. 
feet*. 

In this neighbourhood is the celebrated water of Neril Holt. * 

On leaving this town you enter Noithamptonibire, and pafs the feats of Mr. Han. 
bury at Kelmarlh, Mr. Scawen at Maidwell, fir Juftinian lOiatn at Lamport, Mr. 
Rainsforth at Brixworthf, the earl of Strafford at Boughton, and Mr. Freemore's near 
NorthamptcMi. 

Northampton ftands on a gentle afcent, at the foot of which runs the river Nene, 
which is navigable. It has been fuppofed that the Roman ftation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. Their coins have been taken up near Queen's crofs In Salcey 
foreit an ancient paved road has been found; and Lathbury, a mile ffiort of Newport 
Pagnel, is conjeftured to have been Lediocetum, another of their ftation8|. 

Northampton has been the fcene of many notable actions, in thofe times in which 
the power of the buons was little inferior to that of the kings. Parliaments were fire, 
quently held here till the time of Richard II. early in whofe reign they were difcon- 
tinned. This^lace-was a favourite feat of the clergy, who had many reUgious houfes 
in it, and in the reign of Henry III. an attempt was made to remove the univerfity 
from Oxfwd bather j but the fcholars taking a very aftive part with the barons againib 
the king, he lent them back to Oxford. A like attempt was made at a tranfplantatba 
from Cambridge, but the defign was foon given up§. That king granted the farm to 
the inhabitants of the town in the 1 ith year of his reign, referving a rent of 120I. a 
year. Edward IIL granted 66L 138. 4d. part of this, to his free chapel of Windfor, 
to be paid by the bailiff of the town. Henry VIII. foon after his acceffion, releafed 
2 2I. a year further part of itj|. The caftle was built by Simon St. Liz, earl of North¬ 
ampton, in 1084^, the river running at the foot of it on the weft fide i moft of what 
remained of it was pulled down, with the walls and gates of the town, foon after the 
reftoration; a fmall part of the outer walls ftill ferves as a fence to the area of the 
caftle, now a field. In the meadows near the monaftcry of Delaprc, was fought one 
of the bloody battles between Hoary VI. and the earl of Warwick, in which the Idng 
was defeated with great flaughter. It was garrifoned by the parliament againft Charles 1 . 
Tradition fays^ that the wide ditch on the north^n fide of the town, which was 
fcoured out uid widened by them, was orimnally made for a defence againft the Ihnes, 
who, however, fixed themfelves here, amd made many incurfions into the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hunlborough, a militaiy work a mile fouth of the town, was raifed them. 
The figure is rather oval than circular, with a fingle ditch, and double bank, indoling 
about an acre of ground, the ditch 12 foer wide, die entrance on the fouth. It is on a 
high hill, commanding the country a great yifzy j the form agrees with others incon- 
teftably Danilh**. 

In 1-675' almoft the whole town was deftroyed by fire, but afterwards rebuilt in a 
handfonie manner, for which purpofe large colleftious were made, and the king gave 
1000 ton ol timber tovtards the church ot All Saints} and to the town, feven years of 
its chimney money. TJus was much owing to the geoerofity of James Compton, earl 

# 

* Gent. Mag. 1765, p. 483. « , 

-b Ajt Ptfford is ikQ ancient entrenchmept called Btrrow-Oyke •, and sear the town a tinnuliM, called 
LongniaVs HiU —Moitdn, p. 54'*^. 

if Mortoi/rKat. Mift. ofNorUiaeiptop&he, |K 503V Sr<H* , ' 

§ Bridge** Hiftory of Noxthamptonihire, p. 42$. \ ' U Harkian MS. 1503, fo. tm 

f Db|^. V-ijp. 58- : j p. 53^, 53 «. 
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of fforthampton, who iiitereftcd himfelf waYmly in if, Ihdugh-fhe to#n^ had littrc 
Veafon to expert fo much, having ufed his family ve^ ill in the'dvil-war^ The weft 
front oi the church of /Vll Saints is atlorned with a portico, having a fiat roof, fup- 
portcd by 12 Ionic pillars, over which is a baluftrade, and in the centre a ftatue of 
(’.harks 11 . An infcription underneath commemorates his bounty. 

Tiic churclie' of St. IVte’r, St. Sepulchre, and St. Giles, are of great antiquity, 

■ (pccialiy the forr.u'r, which indeed is very defevving of notices but is lb much otitof 

tiic way, that apprized of it a traveller may be many times at Northampton 

without ieeiiie' it. It Hands at the end of the tveft llreet, oppofite thecaftle, andfeeins 
!o I'-e a pififtxi: retnain of tlie Saxon building. On going into the church-yard, the 
body is leen l.i dier tlran the north aile, a row of frnall circular arches appearing on 
the outtidc of it worked into the wall, the whole length from eaft to w'oth At the 
well end is a tower, at each corner of wdtich three round piliare joined together in three 
Itories, diininiflting as they rTo, form a biitirefs ; ov^er the door is a large circular arch, 
and over that other arches filled with tracery work in tiic Hone, one above another. 
'I'he infidc confiHs of a nave and two fide ailes, each fide of the nave having eight cir¬ 
cular arches adorned with zig-zag work. Some of the pillars which fuppbrt the arches 
arc plain^ the alternate ones are i'urrounded with a band about the middle of them. 
At the weft end of the nave is a large circular arch, with fevend circles- of zig-zag 
over it. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is on the north fide of the town, on the Har- 
borough roadi and was probably built by the knights templars after the model of that 
at Jerufalem. The body is circular, the roof fupported by eight mafiy pillars ; it 
leems that this was the original building, and that the eaft and weft ends have been 
added fincc. 

■ St. Giles’s church ftanding at the eaft end of the town, has a circular zig-zag arch 
over the weft door. 

The cellar of the county hofpital was originally a fubtemneous chapel*. 

On the wall of a houfe at a wharf called Thavos Wharf, are four figures of men 
fighting, two and two, carved in the ftonej one has adword, another a knotted 
club. 

A little on the eaft of the town a medicinal w-el! was found in 1703, which was 
very fendceable in the ftone ; it riles at the'foot of the‘hill, in a ftratum of clay, 
with feme vitriolic pyritte inclosed in it, and is a little fighter than the Aftrop 
waterf. ■» 

In the field on the eaft of the tow n, an excellent tobacco-pipe clay has been dug in 
i;u'ge quantities; w hether it is now exhaufted I do not know. It did not lie in one 
continued ftratum, but in feparatc parcels|. 

A large mariufaclurc* of Ihoes, and another of Hockingr, hive been long carried on 
here. The inhabitants are numerous, and, unhappily, every freeman, refident or not, 
and every refident, free or not, has a vote in tire eledion of members of parliament for 
the town j their numbers and their infamous venality in lyfiit, will belong remembered 
and feverely felt by fomfe noWe families in Ihe neighbouHiodd. , 

A few years ago the town was entirely new paved, in a xery handfome manner, at an 
expence of ten thoufand pdunds. 

Mr. Bduverie has a handfothe houfe and park in the meadows on the loutE of the 
town, and has made confiderable plantations, reaching up to the Queen’s Crofs. 


* Gougli’a Topography, y. il. p. fc. ^ f Morton, p. 279, 184. 
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Si* miles offis Caftle Afliby, the feat of the ancient family of tlie Comptons, earb of 
Northampton* It is a large ftrufture, furrouuding a hauci'bjne fquare court, with a. 
beautiful (kreen, the work of Inigo Jones, bounding one fide. Mr Pennant difeo- 
vered in a garret, thrown by as lumber, the original portraits of the great John Talbot 
earl of Shrewfbiiry (lb difiinguifhed in the wars in France in the time of Henry VI.) 
and of Margaret his wife*. 

About five miles to the weft of the town is Ahhrop, an old' feat of the Spencers (now 
earls i built in the fliapo of an half H. It ftands low, and in the app' oacii you go 
through, and acrofs, thofe ftraight avenues of trees, which woreojice deemed the lines 
of beauty. Tlie rooms are not large, except the library and gallery, the latter of 
which is 138 feet by 20. In this is a colledion of portraits, hardly jv-rh ips exceeded 
by any in the kingdom, not only in point of number, but of la aii'y. I ha ianioiis 
beauties of Hampton Court are far fhort of thofe which the pencils of (ainn lius John- 
fon, Vandyke, I^ely, Kneller, &c. have placed here. A finali piece of Henry Vlll. 
by Holbein (in this gallery), a fmall round portrait of that inaii.er by liimleil (in the 
piffure clofet) and a boy blowing a lighted brand, are reckoned of very great value. 
Here is the head of fir Kenelm l)igby, by Cornelius Johnfon. A few j ears ago part of 
the roof fell in, and did much damage to the houfe. In one of the rooms is a table 
for play, which foems to be tlte original of the E. C). tables. 

Not far olT is Holdenby-houfe (a fight of which is calcheil from the Welford road) 
built in the reign of Elizabeth by fir Chrillopher Hatton, dcrcend..\l from an heircls 
of the ancient family t'f 1 lohienhy. It was a work worthy of liiat great man. It was 
for a time the prifon of Charles 1 . and is now in ruins. 

In the road from Northampton to London, on the hill about a mile from the town 
ftands one of the credos built by EwarJ. I. in memory of his quern, and now in good 
prefervation She died at Herdby, near la'ncoln, on a journey which Ihewas making 
with him to Scotland ; and in every jdace where her body was relied in its conveyance 
i'or interment, he ere(fted a crofs. It w'as repaired in 1/13, and again in 1760. It 
is divided into three ftories ; the two firfl are octagonal, the firft 14, the fecond 12 
leet high. In every other fide of the fecond, wiiliia a nich, is a ft'-nvale figure, crown- 
eil, about fix feet high, with canopies over their heads, fupported by two Gothic 
])il!ars, which are funnounk’d with pinnacles. The upper llory is eight feet high, 
and has only four fides, on each of which i.s a dial. On the top is a crofs. On the 
weftern fide of the lower ftory are the arms of Great Britain, with queen Ann’s motto, 
Scmp.'r eadem. 

A little beyond this the road divides; the diredl one goes by Stony Stratford, - the 
left by Nowport-Pagnell. Faking the latter, pals by Horton, a I'eat of the late earl 
of Halifax, fiuce his death bviught by fir Robert Gunning. In the church is a fine 
monument of William Imd Parr, UJtcle to Catherine, the laft queen of Henry VIII. 
and of his lady,_ a Salulhury, by whom he j^ot this eilate. One of their daughters 
married a Lane, and carried it into that family, from whicli it palled to the Moun- 
tagues. 

After palling throvtgh the village of Stoke-Goldington, or. the right is an excellent 
houfe called Goathurit, belonging to Mr. Wright, whof'e auceftor (a fon of fir Na¬ 
than, lord keeper in the end of the reign of king Willhun and t^gginning of queen 
Anne) purchafed it in 1704 of the heirs of the Digbys. Sir Everard Digby became 
owner of it by marriage with the heirefs of Mullho; his fharc in the Gunpowder-plot, 


• Journey from Chefter, p. 310,311. 
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and ignominious end, are well known; but he had fettled this eftate fo ^lat it deio^nded 
to his fon fir Kenelm, fo juftly celebrated for his learning and other qualificafions. 
There are feveral portraits of the Digbys and others, and two brafs bufts of Veneda, the 
wife of fir Kenelm. The fether of the prefent owner removed a villivge which fur- 
rounded it to a little diftance. The church was neatly rebuilt under the will of the 
Mr. Wright, who purchafed the eftate*. There is a monument in it for the lord 
keeper, who w'as buried at his feat at Caldecot, near Atherftone, where a monument 
remains, but his body was afterwards removed hither. 

On the other fide the river Oufe, which waters the valley, is Tyringham, the old 
feat of a very old family of that name, which paflfed by a daughter, towards the latter 
end of the laft century, to Mr. Backwcll, whofe defeendant now enjoys it. One of 
the family, who was redor of the place, and a prebendary of Worcefter, fuffered feverely 
for his attachment to Charles L, and probably loft his life. He and his two nephews 
were feizod by a party of dragoons from Aylelbury, and carried to that place, but in 
their way were cut and wounded by the foldiers with the moft wanton barbarity. Mr. 
Tyringham’s arm was obliged to be taken off, and it is fuppofed that he died in confe- 
quence of itf. At the entrance of Newport a caufeway has been thrown up, and a 
bridge built, in a place which ufed to be impaftable in floods, except by a bridge belong¬ 
ing to a private perfon, who extorted v^at he pleafed from the diftreffed traveller. 
He generally infilled on a crown for a coach or waggon before he would turn the key, 
and there was no refufal, for the road by Stony-Stratford was not then made. At laft 
the commiffioners of the turnpike road roufed thcmfelvcs, and determined to buy it for 
the ufe of the public, or to build another. The proprietor fold it with great reludance. 
A horfe-path is now always open, and a carriage-way when there is a flood. 

Newport-Pagnell is fo called from its ancient owners the Paganells or Paynells, who 
became poflefled of it in the reign of William II.J, and had a caftle here§, which was 
demolifhed by order of the Parliament in 1646. Ralph Paganell founded the priory 
of Tikford as a cell to the abbey of Marmontier, in France, for monks of the Cluniac 
order. It paid a penfion of 40s. to the abbey of Conches, in Normandy, the reverfion 
of which, after the death of Humphry duke of Gloucefter, \^^s fettled by Henry VI. on 
his college of Eton!]. The priory was one of thofe granted by the pope, 20 Henry VIIL 
to cardinal Wolfey towards the endowment of his colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich^. It 
lies on the left of the town, and a handfome white houfe has been built on the fite. 
The prefent poftelTor lately buried his wife in the garden, as being confccrated ground. 

The town Hands on a point of land, one fide of which is wafTicd by a ft ream called 
the Loufell, or Lovett, running out of iBcclfordfliire by Fenny-Stratford, an'd here 
meeting the Oufe, which runs on the other fide in its way to Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Lynn Regis, where it falls into the fea. 

Here, and in the neighbourhood, great quantities of thread lace are made, and a rich 
cheefe fold on the fpot at 18d. a pound, and another fort, fomething like Cottenhara, 
at Cd. 

The church was an impropriation to the priory. In the north aifle of it, in 1619, 
was found the body of a man, whole and perfect, laid down, or rather leaning down, 
north andfouth ; ail the hollow parts of the body, and of every bone, as wefi ribs as 
others, were filled ^up with ^blid lead. The fkull with the lead in it weighed 30 lb. 
6 oz. Some of the larger bones were fold to a plumber**, but the Ikuil is now in the 

♦ Pennant's Journey from Che({er, p. 5^8. ' J Magna Brit. v. vi. p. 317. 

f Dugd. Bar. v. i, p, 431, (i Lcland, v. i. p. 21. || Dugtl. Mon. v. iii. p. 200. 
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library of St. John’s college, Cambridge*. By what means this could be accompliflied, 
or for what purpofe it was done, is not to be difcovered; but fimilar things have been 
found in Ae chancel of Badwell Alh, near WaMham in the Willows, in Suffolk!, and at 
Axniinfter in Devon|. ,, 

An hofpital founded by the Someries, about 1280, for three poor men, and three 
poor women, was re-founded by Queen Anne of Denmark, (queen of James II.) and 
adds fomething to the ftipend of the yicar, who is m?ilcr§. 

Near the church-yard is another alins-houfe, founded a few years ago by Mr, Rivifs, 
a linen-draper at Charing-crois, for ten poor widows, and endowed by him in his life¬ 
time with 15I. a year for each of them. 

Leaving Newport, there are feme beautiful meadows on tlic right. The country 
grows light atid fandy as we draw near Woburn; this ufed to make the road very 
heavy, but it has been fomething mended. To avoid them in fome degree, it is now' 
carried over, or rather through, a hill, the top of which has been cut away to make a 
paffage. From this hill, which is now planted with fmall firs, is a fine view of Wo¬ 
burn abbey, the park, and plantations, made by the late duke of Bedford. About a 
mile from hence fuller’s earth is dug. In the town is a frce-fcliool, founded by Francis, 
firft earl of Bedford, and a charity fchool/or 30 boys and 15 girls, fupported by the 
benevolence of this family. 

The late duke almoft entirely re-built the feat on the fpot where the old one ftood, 
and which was the fite of the abbey, though it might have been placed to much 
greater advantage on the higher ground. Some of the rooms have been finilhed fince 
his death. The houfe is a large quadrangle, inclofing a fpacious court, and is built of 
white ftonc j the principal apartments are towards the tow.’i, looking over fome pieces 
of water. 

On pulling down part of the abbey in 1744, a corpfc w'as found wdth the flefh fo 
firm as to bear cutting with a knife, though it muft have been bui’ied at leaft 200 years. 
Some time after, on pulling down, part of one of the walls of the abbey church, a 
ftone coffin was found, which confifted of feveral loofe ftoncs fet in the ground, and a 
very large oblong Purbeck ftone was dug up, which had been ornamented with brafs; 
under it. were fome bones. In finking a cellar fix more ftone coffins were found, one 
of which was vei7 large, being in the infidc fix feet eight inches long j they all had a 
place fhaped for a head, and all, or moft of them, had two or three holes at the bot¬ 
tom, their covers made of feveral ftonea,, Near them two pots or urns were found, 
which, probably contained the bowels «f two of thofe who were buried there. On a 
ikull belonging to fame bones which lay in a ftiff blue clay, there was fome black doth, 
which might be the cowl of one of the monks. Pieces of ffioes were alfo taken up. 
A large piece of a body had the flefli remaining, which looked white both on the out- 
fido and infide, as if lime had penetrated its fubftance, and it was tough when cut with 
a knife. Another ftone coffin was afterwards dug up, on which was the following in- 
fctiptionl: 


• Gough’a Topogr. v. *. p. 316. ! Arch. v. iv. p. 69. 
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. Entering die court, the ftables on the left are made out of the cloifters, the pillars 
and vaulted roof of which are Hill feen, the pillars forming the (laJIs for the horfes," 
This part, with three rooms in the bafement liory on the north fide the houfe, are all 
the remains of tlie ancient building. The apartments arc numerous and elegant, many 
of tlie ceilings in compartments, richly gilt; Sut the room called the mufic room, 
finidit’d fmee the duke’s death, kir furpaOes the reft. The waiufeot and ceiling are 
adorned with felloons and other devices, gilt, from a defign of fir William Cham¬ 
bers, in the liglitell and mo!i; elogiiiit tafte. The pictures arc many, and many of 
them extremely fine. A vii'ion of our Saviour to Ignatius Loyola, in one of the fmall 
rooms; the head of Rembrandt by hiinfeif; Jofeph interpreting the baker’s dream, 
by the lame; the infule of a church, where the cflecl of the light is moft remark¬ 
able ; a landicape of Claude’s in the drawing-room, and another in the dreffing- 
room, are iuch a.s mull: ftrike every one’s attention. The piihire gallery, 100 feet 
long by 16 wide, is filled with a great number of portraits, inoftlyof the family. One 
of the mother of the firft countefs, over a door at the farther end, is a moft beautiful 
one. 

This abbey was founded by Hugh de Bolebec, in J145, for monks of the Cifter- 
cian order. The lafl. abbot, refuting to furrender it to Henry Vill. was hanged on 
an oak, yet ftanding in the park, near the bridge, and from thence called the Abbot’s 
Oak. In i Ed. VI. the abbey was granted to lord Ruffell, defeended of a very .ancient 
family in Dorfelftiirc, and advanced to that dignity by Henry VIll. by whom he had been 
much diftinguidied, and honoured with great employments. The park is ten miles round, 
contains more than 30C0 acres, and is full of noble woods of venerable oaks. From a 
hill at the north end is a moft extenlivo profpect. There is a plantation of evergreens, of 
200 acres, made by the late duke out of a rabbit-warren, and at the end of it is the lower 
water. 

To the activity and indefatigable zeal of Francis and William, earls of Bedford, in 
the laft century, it is owing that the very cxtcnfive tracb called the Bedford Cevel, 
lying on the border.s of the I’everal counties of Norfolk, Sufl'olk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, containing, not lefs than 300,000 acres, then alraoft 
entirely ufelefs, has been drained and brought into a Itate of bearing the moft plentiful 
crops of corn. 'I'iiis was a noble undertaking, liighly beneficial to the public, and 
only to be carried on by thole of equal perleverance and ycalth. The confufions 
of the civil war nearly ruined all that lrad^e(in dune before; but the fpirited endea- 
vours of William, earl of Bedford, refto!*^ and coinjfteted what his anccHor begun. 
The repaitfi are, iiowever, ncccflarily attended with great expence, and all tHeir pre¬ 
cautions canjiot guard againlt ludden and violent floods. 'I'he generofity of the .late 
duke was ne ver more clearly fliewn than on one of thofe occalions, which happened 
a few years before liis death; it will be long remembered with gratitude by his te¬ 
nants. • “ , 

About a mile from Dunflablc, is a large round area of nine acre.s, called Maiden- 
Bower, or Madning-Boure, furrounded with a ditch and pretty high rainpire, which 
.Dr Stuivcley iiififts is adiritifti work*, though the Roman road, and the number of 
Roman coins found in it, feem to give it to that people In 1770, and fmee, many 
.''upper coins of /U'lonimis mid Conitaniinc, with many fmall ornaments of bridles and 
armour, were found in a down near Dunftable, digging for gravel. This Maiden-Bower 
confifts of a vallum, nearly circular, thrown up on a level plain. The inner banks are 

* Itin, vol. i. p. J15. 
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from eight to fourteen feet high*. Totternho caflle, weft of this, on the point oF a 1 ii;vh 
hill, is leen far off. There are feveral barrows or tumuli on the hills here; five ca l.\i the 
five knolls are together on a high prominence. Beneath this camp, on the north fide of 
the hill, is a quarry of ftone, white as chalk, which is fo foft as to be cafily clU, and is 
got out in large blocks, but hardens on being expofed to the air. Lord Gj iinfton ui 's 
it in building his new houfe at Gorhambury. 

\A little to the left, in the bottom, is Eaton Bray, which was in early times the refi - 
dence of my anceftors. Part of what was the manfion-houfe in the time of Henry Vl ii. 
remains. It is now the property of Mr. Becklord. 

Dunftablc was the ftation mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Magin. 
ninium, Magiovinium, and Magintumf, and Hands on the interfeflion of the Wat- 
ling-Street, and the Iknild-Street. At this inftu-fcClion Hood one of the croffes erocl- 
cd by Edward I. as mentioned at Northampton, which has been for /bine time de- 
ftroyed. 

This town is faid to have been built by Henry I. to reprefs the infolonce of a gang 
of daring robbers, who infefted the neighbourhood, then overgrown with woodj, and 
that it had its name from one of the chiefs; but it is more probable that it is named 
from the Saxon Dun, a hill, or the old Gaulilh or Britilh Dunum, the fituation being 
hilly and mountainous§. Certain, however, it is that that king granted extraordina¬ 
ry privileges to this place, equal in fome rel'pefts to thole of London, the inhabitants 
not being liable to be called out of their own court, the king’s juftlces coming fpeci- 
ally to Dunftablc, and having a jury of the place. But the exercife of this jurifdiiftion 
was fometimes attended with danger, when the power of the barons was too great for 
the lawj in 1224, whilft the judges were thus employed here, Fulk de Breant, who 
had been fined by them for various outrages and injuries whicli he had done to his neigh¬ 
bours, fent his brother from Bedford caftle to feize them ; two of them wore fo fortu.: 
natc as to efcape, but the third was taken and carried to Bedford, where he was very 
ill-treated !|. 

It has been often ohferved that the man who has never known ficknefs, has never 
known the value of health ; it may be faid in like manner that a people who have never 
feen the courfe of juftice interrupted, or force fuccefsfully oppofed to the execution o; 
the law, do not know half the value of being protetlcd by it. Hiitory, in dercribinr 
the iniferies attendant on fuch violence, holds up a picture to our view, the contem¬ 
plation of which, contrafted with our prefent fituation, ought to iiifniro lu; with tho liigh- 
eft veneration for our anceftors, whofocured us fuch a J'yfteni ol equal laws, aiu! 
the moff ardent defire to preferve them, and the peaceable execution of thorn. ITcnr,- 
alfobuilt himfelf a houfe here, called Kingibury, the fiteof which contained nine acre-, 
and here it probably was that the play of St. Catherine was performed, us mentioned by- 
Mr. Warton in his luftory of Engli/h poetry. He kept his Chrldmas here in 112;^, 
w'ith his whole court, and received at the fame time the embafly from the earl of An- 
jou«f. 'i'he natne of the houfe is ftill retained, but from the habitation of a king, it is 
converted into that of a common farmer. Henry built the church and the priory, (thf> 
prior of which fat with the judges w-henthey came) and gave it much of his land, but 
referved the houfe for his own ulc ; this, how-ever, was afterwards given to thenvby king 
John. 

• Nichols’s Topogr. N 8, p. 3oi, 202.. -f Camd. v. i. p 316. 
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Tournaments were often held here, and the kings occafionally honouri'd the prior 
with vldts, which he would readily have cxciifed. He alio had fome iroublvdoiiie 
neighbours in the friars’ preachers, who had a fmall houfe in tliis place, and by thtnr 
induitryin preaching let an example winch ihc monks did not like to follow, lly tiie 
i\;ni.ds of Dunlluble it appears that thefe religious were engaged in frequent lav/-fui(s 
witii their itcighbcurs, and they have left ioiii' memorandums of prci'enis uiofully be- 
1’owed on fuch occaiions on perfons who were about the judge;:, and in treating the 
juries. 'J’hcy had himls in the Peak in Derludbire, and had a granoe at Bradhuru 
til ere. The people (’ f I) nudablewe mncli in tlu ir power, yet often had fjiirit enough 
to reftil their tiiuipatioiis, and oner- being grievoudv oppreifed were abmit to have dc- 
feru d the y iace, atid built new habitations out of the primJurifdiedion. 

^\r this houfe (h-anni-er, archbifn.o]) of Canterhory, (k'rdiiur, bidr'p of Winciied^'r, 
and the biihops of la'inlem. Bath and I ’ ’ ' 


inesnn, i.u to enquire into tin 


ciiityof tlie 


inaniage of i fenry V!il. with (latliarine of Arragoo, who had beoti lirlt niarri;*,! to his 
•b:-0iher; and Ihc, who then n'fided at Amptliill, i;i tliis neighbouniood, reiurmg-to 
appear, the inarriage was declared null, in coidbrinity with tlie oihnions of the various 
univeiTities. divines air ! canonifts, who ]>.;d be:.'n confulted. 

(In the din": In‘ion, the nvonue-. of the priory were valued at 344I. igs. 2d*, 
lienry intended to h:ive made tins a Iriliiop’s fe and ha.l fixed on an endowment of 
5 iqcl. os. yd. a year, but his wants gertin-', the better of his piety, his eflates were 
aj pl’r'il to other ufes, and this bifiiopric with fome oilier intended ones, came to 
iiothiagf. 

'i'heiv was here an liofpital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

I.'! tie remain;; of this priory, e.xcept part of the Well end ol the cluirch, v. I.ieh is nosV 
ufed as the parifli churcit. A Itono coinn ferves as a groinidfil to tlie wril door. 
There is a round arch over the princlp il door, wliich has been niucli ornamented, but 
is a good deal defaced, tiiough part of a chain cncoinp:ilTing it i. ftill feen, jier!; ips i.n 
.allufion to Hr. Peter ad Vincula, the clnircli being ded.i. at'\l t.> Iiim. In it are levmvd 
neat monument:, for the families (T .Marflie and Chewe, in whom a charitable difpoilih.!’ 
feoms to have been hereditary, but Ihincs mull cou(picuoufly in Mrs. Jane Cart, one 
of them. She, togetiier witli .Mrs. Afhton and .Mr. Atnfceiub, founded ;i ieliool 



o.'ier cliarit!,'; iu this jd.ice, bcli icr. givin"- the furplusof a cmin'ideiMMe cltate to b • 
divided amongh ji vu- clergymen and their iainiii.s. ?div. Afhton built an ahusiioufe 
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>vvs, who ri'ctive .about 81 . ;i year a piece, and 


iiriii' 


rite clmreli-vard, an 
IKult.'.l f t 


'll f.nce 


i hie; ;u: bulk a neat lodge, as Ihc calls it, for fix poor gentlewomen near 
1 u ivc them 12I. a year each, to whicii the intereil of icool. has 
auorher lady. There is aifo a monuinent for M^rlhe Dickenfon, 
e'q. late lord mayor ol Lon ion. Mention is made of a woimni here who had 19 chil- 
dr ■u at five births; viz. Uiiee times three, and twice live. 

Duiiil.'b!? i.s reinarka?'le for a neat tnanufadlurc of firaw’, wliioh is flalncd of various 
c^iiour;', and in.ide into box. s, h;u.s, toys, ivc. Un the downs are taken groat quanti¬ 
ties (i! lark.;. ^ 1; it...-, been ftiid thtil there arc no wells liere, and that the inhabitants are 
Aipp'icd by raii.-water a.i.l the pondis in the town, but it is not true; tliere arc wells. 
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tliough deep. The country hereabouts is chiefly open, am] produces great quantities 
of corn. I'hc chalk-hills are part of that range which runs acrofs ilic lunp Jcjni here 
from eaft to v.'ofl;, as another does from the Thames through ‘vem, SuHc :;. au l Surrey, 
into I lauts, furnifiiing a molt valuable manure, the w'ont of which in the northern parts 
is in fome meafure fupplietl by a limeftone. 

Markef-flreet, according; to Stukelcy, Forum Diana of Richard rif Circnr- iler"-, 
'^J'he counties of Redford and Hertford meet at this place; llie left hand row'of h. iufi- 
(in gc'ing to I.ondoii) being in Herts, in the parilh of (aulctidone; tlic right in Beti}i)rd, 
in thf piirilh of Studhr.m. Here is a fmall neat chapel, and a fchoci endowed witii about 
j c'il. a year by Miu Coppin (prcdecelTor of the preJent owner) wlndc feat, called Markul 
Cell, is jult by, and was lornierly a nunnery, built In' Geoilry, one of the a’obots o.i. 
Sr. Al’ nu’s. 

This place was firo. inhabited by one Roger, a hennir, who returning from the Holy 
Land was condiiirted to it In three angels, and here palled the red of his days in great 
iaiidity, ! lit not without great dillurbance from the devil, who ufed to play mauv 
pranks with him; he once let his cow'l on lire wliilil he was at prayers, but the good, 
ruan fmi'hed his devotions bei’ore he would extiuguifli the ilame. One :i 

pii.as woiiiafi, was lb much captivated with his fame, that Hu; determined to live witii 
Inia ; llie went, and he fiuind a little corner of his cell in which he locked her up. She 
lived here lour years, but not in a very comfortable manner, as flic havl only a Hone vo 
fit op, and hei- m:iflor luver fuHercd her to fiir out, nor fcarce to fpeak, left any of 
tiiiile who came to vilit him, Ihould be Icandalized; for tkv.ugh i.i trutli he never once 
iiiw her lace, and only talked to her of religious matters, they might have tliought 
I'ideri'ntly. At length he; i.lied, and ChrijUana fucceedc'd to the whole cell, ami to ail 
bis findiiv!'. OalfreJ, an abbol of St. Alban’s, ftruck with the report of licr piety, 
l.Liifi h. r a houfe, and endowed it for the maintenance of her and fome other holy fillers, 
tliuu'.rli the convent murmured at this application of tlieir revenues. However, he 
k en.s to Iiavc borrowed the ground on which he built it of liis neighbours, as tlic dean 
ivii i rhii’prer of St. Piiul’s, in 1145, confirmed the fame to ChrijVuina and her fucceirors, 
at a rent of three fniliings. 

Huiiifrey Boucher, bafe Ion to die late lord Berners, (fays Lftand) did much roft 
til liv.nila'ing of tile ju'iory into a manor place ; but he left it nothing; endedj. 

Railing through Redbiirii, a fmall town full of inns for the reception oftlie numerous 
wiiggon', which frequent this road, come to St. Alban’s, rich in antiquities, where, 
alb r ilie laple of fo many ages, there Hill renvains very much of unqueftionable anti- 
cpiitv nfgnitify tlu n lea re lies of the cunous antiquarian, and where he is not under 
a necefiiiy of rel'ortiug t.) conjcdurcs, often unkitisfadory to himlelf, oitcacr to his 
rcadiu's. 

This towm role out o!‘ the ruins of Old Verukim, originally a Britifli, aftcrw’auls a 
Roman llaiion. Clon.'uii'rabJe lVa;;monts of the Roman walls ftill remain, although 
great quantitie'- Pave been laben away at vaerioiis times lor various purpoles; foiuetimes 
to aflitl in eivc’iug other building.g fome'imcs merely to repair the roads. Hero 
Ciefar obta'ued a victory over r.aliibelan, and this was tlic fceiie of Boadicea’s 
vi' lory amf cruelty, \vheii Hie inallacred yvDjOec- Romans a.nd Britons who adhered to 
them. , , 

About the beginning of this century, fome human bones of^ an extraordinary fize 
yvere found near an urn, inferibed Man us Jnjcainus^m the place of the Roman camp 

of Ricliavil o! Cirencdli.r, I, ^3. -I Dir; Mon. v i p. :to. 
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near this town. They were meafured by Mr. Chefelden, the celebrated furgeon, who 
obfervcd that if all the parts bore a due proportion, the man mull have been eight 
feet high*. 

The Roman bricks are of two forts; the red are of a fine colour and clofe texture, 
the others have a red cafe over a black, vitrified fubftance. It has been conjedured 
that the former were probably baked in the fun, the latter burnt in tlie fire, but I doubt 
much if the fun ever gives heat enough to anfwer the purpofe. The black part refills a 
file, and will bear a polilhf. 

In the walls which went nearly round the old city the Roman bricks are interlaycd 
in feparate courfes, between courfes of flints. The quantity of mortar between the 
bricks is nearly equal to the thicknefs of the bricks thcmfelvcs. I-our layers are dif- 
oerjtable, the lowell has four bricks, the next three, and the two uppcrinoll two 
each. The dillanccs between the courfes of bricks, which are filled up with fl;n:s and 
. mortar, are two feet eight inches. The bricks arc of unequal thickneis, from three 
inches to an inch and quarter; their lengths are alfo various, from eighteen to twelve 
inches. The Romans had no exact moulds for their bricks, there being a great dif¬ 
ference in the lize of thofe which have been found in feveral parts of this king- 
dom|. 

'J'he abbey church is feen on an eminence, from which-ever fide you approach the 
town. This noble and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious magnificence 
was happily preferved at the difl'olution, being purchafed by the inhabitants of the town 
for 40cl. It has been ufed by them as a church ever fince, and has twice fupplied a 
place for the courts of law, when the judges adjourned from Wellminlter-hall on ac¬ 
count of the plague; but it had a narrow efcape, a few years ago, from falling a facri- 
fice to avarice and mean fpiritednefs. The repairs which had been made at different 
times w'ere found expenfive, and a feheme was formed to pull k down and build a 
fmaller church. 

This abbey, which was one of the mitred ones, and in point of rank and wealth was 
one of the greaiell in England, fand was thought not unworthy the acceptance of 
Cardinal Wolfey after he had obtained the archbifhoprick of York), was founded by 
Ofia, king of the Mercians, in 793, on the fpot where the bones of St. Alban, who 
fuffered martyrdom in 293, were dil'covered. The materials of the walls of Old Ve- 
rulam have been employed in building the ftecple, and a confiderable part of the 
church. 

In the mod caftern part ftood the /hrinie of St. Alban, w'Hich was adorned in the 
richeft manner. The Hone fereen at the communion-table is a very light and elegant 
piece ol work, fet up by John de Wherhamftead, who w^as chofen abbot in 1434; he 
took for his ai ms three cars of wheat, in allufion to the name of the place from whence 
he was called, and they are carved in divers places in this fcrecn. The centre is modern 
work, a crucifix, which originally ftood there, being removed. The braffbs of the 
grave-ftones are all either broken or dcilroyed, except thofe of one of tlie abbots in the 
choir, which are pcrfeci, the Hone having been turned upfide down to preferve them 
from the ravages of the parliament army, by which the others fuffered fo much. About 
70 years ago the Hairs were difeovered which lead to the vault vThere the body of Hum¬ 
phry, duke of Gloceller, uqcle to Henry VI., was found in a leaden coffin, preferved en¬ 
tire by a pickle. That of his brother, the duke of Exeter, was found at St. Edraond’s- 

• Phil. TranL 1711, p. 436^! . f Arch. v. ii. p. 187. 
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l)Riy, In Suffolk, a few years ago, preferved in the fame manner, but was mofl; fliamc- 
fully mangled by the workmen and a furgeon there. 

The well end of the choir has a noble piece of Gothic workmanfliip for the ornament 
of the high altar. In the middle of the centre aille is a remarkable reverberation of 
found from the roof, which is painted throughout with devices and the arms of the be- 
nefaftors, the colours ot which, though certainly offome agesftanding, are remarkably 
frelli. The arms of the principal contributors to the repair in the lalt century, after the 
havoc made in the civil w'ars, are in the choir. 

At the call end is a place which has been ufed as a fchool, and is part of the church, 
but the communication with the choir is cut off by a wall. Near the w'elt end of the 
church is the old gateway of the abbey, now lifed as a prifon, 

IJetwecn the abbey and Old V.ruiam was a large deep pool, now a meadow, which 
belonged to the caltle of Kinglbury, fituate at the weft end of the town, where the 
king and his nobility ufed often to divert theml'elves with failing in large veffels, the an¬ 
chors and other tackle of which have been found here. Upon thofc occafions they 
reforted to the abbey, which was attended with I'o much expence to the monks, that 
they purchafed the pool of king Edgar, and drained it. 

On the diflblution the revenues were valued at about 250CI. Soon after, king Ed¬ 
ward VI. gave the town a charter of incorporation, and granted them the patronage of 
this church. 

'I'he church of St. Michael was built by the Saxons in the tenth century, with the 
fame fort of tiles as were ufed by the Romans, and has probably many iRoman tiles 
worked up in it, taken from the neighbouring walls of Verulam ; but it is conjectured 
that the tiles which are ufed here and in the abbey church are not all Roman, the na¬ 
ture of the fevcral parts of the work, and the hardnefs of the Roman tiles, rendering 
it neceffary to make tilts of dificrent forms and dimenfions, for fuch- parts as were re¬ 
quired to be neat and cxaCl. And it appeal's on near infpection, that moft of the tiles 
were moulded on purpofe, particularly lor the ncwells of the ftairs, and the fniall round 
pillars, which were all made in circular moulds*. In this church is a monument 
for fir Frauds Bacon, with a fine figure of him in white marble, fitting in a 
chair. 

In the meadows on the right (going to London) are fome remains of the nunnery 
of Sopwell, founded about 1140, by the fame abbot who founded that at Market-ftreet, 
as mentioned before. The nuns were governed by the rule of St. Bennett, and were to 
keep filence in the church, the nffeCtory, and the dormitory. A hard talk-this! Henry 
VIII. kindly fet their tongues at liberty, and granted the building to fir Richard a Leigh, 
by one of whofe daughters it paffed to tlie Sadlers; a daughter of that liunily carried it 
to Saunders, who in the laft century fold it to fir Ilarbottle Griinfton, to whole defeend- 
antihe lord vifeount Grimfton, it now belongs. There was once a iiianfion houfenow 
nearly pulled down, w'hich has not been inhabited fince the time of the Sadlers. A 
confiderable manor belongs to it. It is laid that Henry VIII. was married to Anna Bo- 
Icyn at this place. 

In this town was one of the croffes fet up by Edward I., but it is now def- 
troyed. • 

Earl Spencer has a houfe in the town, which was the oid Juchefs of Marlborough's, 
and the interellof the borough is divided between this fa’inily and That of lord Grim¬ 
fton, whofe feat, called Gorhambury, therefidence ot the grc 4 t fir Francis Bacon, is 

• t 
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at fniall diftance. The prefent owner is building a magnificent houfe in the room of 
the old one, not on the fame fpot. 

The reprefentatives of the borough have lately made the inhabitants a very welcome 
prefent, which the dry fummers we have had has rendered particularly acceptable. 
They have funk two wells for public ufe, which are 30 or 40 yards deep, but the con¬ 
trivance for winding up the buckets is fuch, that it is done with great eafe. The expence 
was abput 200I. 

This place has been the feene of many notable aftions. Here the earl of I.ancafl:er, 
and others of the nobility ftaid, expecting an anfwcr to their meflage to that weak, ihil- 
gnided prince, Edward II., requiring him to banilh the Defpencers, to whofe councils 
the oppreffions, under which the kingdom groaned, were attributed. 'I he king returned 
a haughty anfwer, but was foon afterwards obliged to comply. 

Two bloody battles between the houfes of York and Lancafter were fought here; 
the firfl: in 1.1.55, w'hen the duke of York, aflilled by the earl of Warwick, defeated 
'Heniy, and took him prifoner; the other in 1461, on Bernard’s-heath, when the queen, 
•aided by the northern barons, defeated the earl and retook the king, but ftained the 
victory by the cruelty (he exercifed on the pril'oners. 

The reflexions arifing from the fate of the many gallant men who loft their lives in tin 
Snteftine feuds of thofe days, arc truly melancholy. The moft ancient and fplendid h.oules 
were ruined, the kingdom ravaged, and the people equally oppreffed which ever luie 
prevailed. Agriculture was neglcded, of courfe a fcarcity cniued, and that produced 
peftilential difeafes, which compleated the mifery. Nor were thefe the confequenccs of 
that noble ftruggle for liberty which the barons had heretofore made, and when the pro- 
fent inconveniences were compenfated by the fubfequent advantages; the horrors of this 
war was occafioned by a weak woman attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious 
nobles (Iruggling for power on the other. The conduX of meft of the leaders flicws 
that they aXed from that motive, or from a ftill worl'e. 

How h-appy are we in thefe days, did we but know our own happinefs, when thenoife 
of war is only heard from a diftance, and lofes its terror in its paflTage crofs the ocean ; 
when the ariftocratic tyranny of the noble is no more, and when the rneaneft pcafant en¬ 
joys his little property in fafely, fecure in the protedion of equal laws ! May we prize 
this fituution as we ought to uo ! may we never feel the miferics of civil diflenltons ; and 
may no enthufiaft, profaning the benevolent religion he impioufly pretends to I'upport, 
fucceed in an attempt to draw that lharpeft of all fwords* which fuperftition has 
happily been fo long obliged^to carry under his cloak, that? it has rufted in the 
fcabbard! * 

Being nc^v come almoft within fight of I.ondon, I take my leave of the reader, fatis- 
fied if my endeavours to ainufe him have not been altogether fruitless. 
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SUBTERRANEOUS CASCADE. 

Ajitigular 7 iaiural Curiofity^ recently difeovered in Dcrbyjlnrc, is thus deferibed by an 

ingenious Traveller. 

“I’hf. only remaining objed at Caftleton w'as the great lying to^ the 

fouth' of the road called the Winneis, at the dillance of a mile I'rom the town. Being 
provided with lights and a guide, who expeds five (hillings for his trouble, we defeend- 
ed a flight of flone flairs, about one hundred feet below the furface of the ground,, 
and found ourfelves in a fubterraneous paffage, feven feet hlgli, atid fix feet wide, 
through which flowed a dream of water. Here was a txwc ready fi r our reception, 
formerly ufed, when the mine was worked, for the puipK>fe of bringing out the ore. 
As we proceeded flowly along the current, impelled by o A guiuc, vJiio gave motion to 
the boat by pufhing againd fomc pegs driven into the va.l for thsit purpole, we began 
to contemplate this great example of man’s labour,,iii;ii at the iaiuo dme to lament, 
that it had been exerted in vain. This levtsl, it feeras, was undertaken by a company 
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of fpeculators, about five and twenty years ago, who drove it into the heart of the moun. 
tain, 3750 feet, at an expence of 14,000!. by the ceafelefs labour of fix men and tlwe? 
boys, who were employed upon it 11 whole years, at a contraft of five ^ineas per yard. 
The veins, however, which the level interfeaed, were not fufiiciently nch to anfwer the 
expence of parfuing them after they were found; therefore, having followed their fpe- 
culation for ten years, they were obliged to reUnquifti it, and content therafelves with 
Icttingihe level to a man for lol. per am. who took it in order to gratify grangers with 
a fight of this fubterraneous wonder. Whilfl employed in putting queitions to dur 
conduftor on the fubjeft before us, our attention was excited by a diftant murmur, 
which gradually inc^eafed upon the ear, and at length fwelled into a (tunning noife, ex- 
"ceeding the loudeft thunder, smd conveying the idea of a ftupcndous river, throwing 
itfelf headlong into an unfathomable abyfs. Nor had fancy painted an unreal pifliure, for 
on reaching the half-way point, a fcene was unfolded to us tremendous in the extreme. 
Here the levelliurftfuddeiily upon a gulph,whofe roof and bottom were entirely invifible, 
afliy rocket having been fent up towards the former, above 600 feet, without rendering it 
apparent; and the latter having been plummed with a line 400 feet, and no bottom 
clil'covered. A foaming torrent, roaring from the dark recefles, high in the heart of 
the mountain, over our heads to the right, and difeharging itfelf into this bottomlefs 
cauldron, whofe waters commenced at 90 feet below us, produced the noife we had 
heard ; a noife which was fo powerfully increafed on this near approach to it, as entirely 
to overwhelm the mind for a (hort time, and awaken that unaccountable feeling which 
creates'defperate courage out of exceflive fear, and almoft tempts the fpeftator to 
plunge himfelf into the danger, whofe prefence he fo much dreads. The prodigious 
depth of this abyfs may be conceived from the circumfiance of its having fwallowed up 
the rubbifli which a level, 1800 feet long, of the dimenfions above given, produced; 
as well as fixteen tons of the fame rubbifh cafl: into it every day for three or four 
years, without any fenfible leflening of its depth, or apparent contraflion cf its fize. 
Indeed many fafts concur to prove, that it is conne€ted with the Caftleton cave; and 
naturalifts are now of opinion, that the whole country from hence to £lden-hole, exhi¬ 
bits a feries of caverns, extenfive and profound, uniting with each other, and thus be¬ 
coming joint partakers of whatever either of them may receive. A conveyance appa¬ 
rently perilous, but perfeftly fecure, is formed over the chafm we have deferibed, by a 
firong wooden frame-work, through which the water paffes. Beyond this the level conti¬ 
nues about 5000 feet farther; but as the effe^I of a fecond apprbach to the abyfs (which 
muft be again taken in returning) is much leflened by the prior vifit, and as nothing 
occurs worth obfervation in the remaining half, we found we had extended our-voyage 
to no purpdfe, to the termination of this lafl wonder of the Peak. Warner*: Tour tbreuglt 
i'je Na^ljern Counties of England ^ and the Borders ^ Scotland , a vols. 8vo. I. i£o. 
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SSSJr ON THE ORrCTOGRAPHT OF DERBrSHIRE, A PROVINCE OF 

ENGLAND, BY THE CELEBRATED MINERALOGIST, M. BERBER, TRANS. 

LATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Prrfaee tf M. Berber, 

MY chief obje£t in publiihing this work is to prefent to the public a feries of minc- 
ralogical obfervations, which 1 nave made on one of the moll intereiling counties of 
England. 

' My readers will, perhaps, cenfure me for not having quoted a great number of 
Enghlh authors^' who have written before me on the natural hillory of their country, 
and for not having availed myfelf of feveral memoirs contained in the Philofophica! 
Tranfa^ons, which relate to the fubjeft on which I treat; but all thefe works, which 
I had overlooked at London before I undertook the journey to Derby Ihire, afforded me 
but feeble affillance, and appeared in general of fuch little importance, that I thought 
it would be rendering a fervice to naturalifts, only to prefent to them what I had myfetf 
beheld and examined. 

I lie under great obligations to Mr. Whitehurft, uratch maker, at Derby, to whom 
Mr. Franklin was fo good as to addrefs me. This ingenious man, who, by anunex* 
ampled afUduity, has obtained the moll accurate phyfical knowledge of his county, not 
to mention the talents he polTefles as a mathemadcian, was of the greatell fervice to me. 
It is to his advice and in(tru£lion that I am indebted for a great number of fads which 
probably would have efcaped me, if he had not himfelf taken the trouble of direding 
my oblervations. 

He alfo introduced me to Mr. Burdett*, a learned geographer, from whom I received 
the moll ej^ad ideas relative to the polition of the plac^ I intended to vifit, and every 
informatic^T could wilh concerning the natural geography of Derbylbire. 

I frankly confefs, that without the aflKlance of thefe two perfons, I fhould frequently 
have been at a lofs to account for a great number of phoenomena which were new to 
me. I was not aware, till then, that homogeneous mountains, and all the fbratified 
mountains which I had examined, the intei^ flrudure of which 1 was perfedly ac* 
quainted with from the infpedion of the mines, did not afford any example flmilu to 
what I, for the firft time, faw in Derbylhire. 

. The great diverfity of the beds, and their difpofition often capricious, which I had 
not obferved in any country, very frequently perplexed me, and I am convinced that 
the. moil fkilful mineralogifls will experience the fame fenfations. 

The furfree of Derbylhire is not lefe affeded by this Angular organization of the 
foil} the Peak, the moft elevated part of this county, affords fome pidurefque views 
of great beauty; many authors have fpoken of them in terms of admiration} and well 
executed engravings have been given by feveral Englilh artiAs. 


Liji of the principal Works which treat of the Natural Hi/lory cf England, 

THE Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire, Chefhire, and the Peak of Derbylhire, by 
Charles Leigh. Oxford, 1700, folio. 

* Amone other excellent mapt, Mr. Burdett ha» publtih.d a map of .Derbylhire, entitled, '* Survey of 
Deibylhh-e,'* 3 (heets, I 76 a~- 4 f 7 . • 
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New Defcription of England and Wales, with the adjacent Iflands, &c. by H emann 
Moll, folio, plates. London, 1735* • . 

A Tour through Great Britain, by a Gentleman, 5th edition, 4 vok, Lpndon, 
1753, 8vo. 

Ceographia Magna Britannia, or correct Maps of all the Counties in England, Scot- 
tand, arid Wales ; and of riie feverallHands. London, 1748, 8vo. 

A View of England, .Scotland, and Wales, &c. London, 1769, Svo. 

A Defcription of England and Wales. London, 1769, 8vo. 

England illuftratcd, or a Coinpencilum of the Natural Hiitory, Geography, &c. of 
England and Wales. London, 1764, 4to. 

England Difplayed, by a Society of Gentlemen, revifed by P. Ruffe 1 , Efq. folio, 
1769. 

Joim Webfter, Mctallographia AngHca, or an Hiftory of Metals, 4to. Londo% 
.1676. 

Sir John Pettus; Fcdina Regales, or the Hiftory, Laws, and Places, and the chief 
l^Iines and Mineral Works in England, Wales, ami Ireland. London, 1670, plates. 

An Effay towards a Natural Hiitory of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, by Thomas 
Robinfon. London, 1709, Svo. 

The Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, by "W. Borlafe, folio. Oxford, 1758, 

The Natural Hiftory of Oxfordlhirc, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1677, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Staftbrdlhire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1679, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Northamptonfliire, by Thomas Morton, 1752, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland, and of fo much of the 
county of Durham as lies between the Tyne and the Tweed, by John Wallis. London, 
1760, a vols. 4to. 

An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the Earth, &c. by John White- 
hurft. London, J 77 ®* 

ESSAY ON the ORYCTOGRAPHY OP DERYfHlRE. 

Natural Geography of the Country* 

The furface of England is, in a great meafure, compofed of various beds of earth and 
ftones, which rife in hills of very gentle acclivity, and every where cover the primitive 
mountains. There are very few fummits of granite or fchiftus breaking through this 
natural cruft of the earth, particularly in England, properly fa called. 

The higheft mountains of prit..itive formation are feen in the northern parts of 
Scotland j but they will bear no comparifon with the lofty Alps of Swifferland. 

Every thing feems to indicate ri at the level rountry furrounding thefe mountains, 
owes its origin to beds of earth depofited by the waters which formerly covered its fur- 
hce ; the marine fubftances, difeovered within thefe beds, clearly prove that the liquid, 
capable of depofiting fuch confiderable bodies, can only have been the ocean itfelf. 

Now if it were poffible to lift up at once the various beds ©f which the level country 
is compofed, in order to difeover the primitive mountains on wluch it refts, we (hould 
foon behold the greatelf part of England inundated by the fea, fmee the primitive 
mountains are in faft below its level; this Country would then appear in its primitive 
ftate, and the works in whibh nature has employed ages, would in a moment be an¬ 
nihilated. 

Let us, in other rerpe^te", acepunt for the formation of fecondary mountains in the 
manner which beft fuits us, or date their exiftence from the creation of the world; let 
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US argue vi'hethcr their various beds owe their exiftence to the infenfible decreafe of the 
i'ca, or to fucceflive depofitions ; we (hall always be compelled to acknowledge, thatj 
wherever we find a vaft extent of land difpofed in beds, it has been eftefted by the wa¬ 
ter which formerly covered the furfacc. Tranfient and local inundations may wafh 
away portions of mountains, and convey them into the vallles; but fuch an operation 
wdll never give rife to beds of fufficient extent to form the furface of a whole country. 
The marine fubftances, which are alinoft always found in thefe beds, prefent no diffi- 
culty to me; on the contrary, their prefence and flill more their pofiiion ferve to 
ftrengthen my opinion. 

According to our idea of the precipitation of earthly particles contained in any liquid, 
fuppofing the liquid always in a ftate of perfect repofe, beds produced by this means 
Ihould affuine a pofition perfcdly horizontal, even when the foundation or the primitive 
mountains, upon which thefe particles are depofited, are of an inclined and rugged 
furface; the beds will only differ in bulk*. 

In fafl wc fee many ftratified mountains, of which the Various beds are perfedly ho¬ 
rizontal j they commonly appear under the form of hills of little height, with rounded 
fummits, and of tolerable extent; of this defeription are the mountains in great pait 
of Germany, Brabant, Flandersf, and thofe on the coaft of France oppofite to England J: 
in the latter country, the mountains of Staffordfhire§, Oxfordfhire{|, Yorkfhire^^ 

• Nothing better explains this phenomenon than the operation of chemiftry called wafting; the Tcfftl 
ufed for this purpofe may gradually fwell out, or terminate like a couc ; the earthly panicles will afwaya 
be precipitated in equal beds, be the liquid in ever fo fitiall a degree of reft. 

•f All the mountains I obferved in my journey from Holland to France, through Brabant and Flanders, 
are merely hills, fuch as 1 hare deferibed above. The environs of BruiTelis appear hilly | but thefe heights 
nre only calcareous hills, or heaps of fand, which the waters have depuiited in beds. Near Valenciennes 
are coniidcrable beds of pit-coal, refling on a black argillaceous fchiflus. In the country of Namur, the 
fame fubftances are obferved j a bog iron-ore in beds is alfo worked there. In the environs of Paris the hills 
arc compofed of calcareous ftone, irse-ftone, or gypfum. 

:j; From Paris to Amiens, I met nothing but hills offend, and an argil of a bright yellow; beyond 
Amiens, near Flixcourt, and thence to Calais, in the deftles between the kills, underneath the argil, which 
is about four feet thick, there is obferved a calcareous earth, of a greyift colour and very friable, in beds 
nearly horizontal. Silex, In pieces of a kidney form, is found in great quantity in this earth ; their pofition 
is likewife nearly hurieonial; but a ciicumftance that clearly proves this arrangement to be only owing ta 
water, is that the larged pieces of files, and confeqnently the heavieft, arc found in the lower beds, and 
the leffer in the upper. Moft. of them are round, fome of an oval form; they have all a whitift cruft, which 
is another proof that they had not their origin in the place where they are aAually found. It is, however^ 
n faft, that, at a very great depth below this friable earth, a calcareous ftone is often found, compaA, of 
tolerable hardnefs, and frcqiiently chalk, full of iilex in kidney-form pieces, which, according to every ap- 
pearaned*, have had their origin in the chalk ttielf. Having crofted the channel, on the whole coaft 
of England, and from Dover to London, I obferved the fame organization in the beds. 

Staffordftlre is remarkable for conftderable beds, which are either calcareous or argilkiceoua; they arc 
full of petrifadions, among which the tntmt/hiut paradoxus, ^hich is found near Dudley, is worthy _of 
oblcrvatiun. This county alfo poffeffes valuable coat mines. The Copper mines of Efton belong to the 
duke of Devonftire. At tJtcheftcr, or Utoxeter, there are forges which deferve attention. 

In OxfordfliirAthe vegetable earth, which is very argillaceous, reftson a bed of calcareous earth, of 
a grey or white colour, which contains a great quantity of files in kidney-form pieces, difpofed in horkoa- 
tafbeds. In proportion to the depth, ■ tin's earth becomes more folid, and is infeniibly changed into white 
chalk : befides petriiicd ftiells, which are here found in great number, 1 haye obferved prickles of tljc fea 
hedge-hog, and pieces of the Ikull of this worm. The clialk mountains of Grarefend, in the county of 
Kent, have the lame conformation with refped to their beds as thofe of Oxfordfturei but to the ptefuot 
time wc are unacquainted with the fubttance ferving them for bafe. • s 

f The metallic veins of Yorkftire, which are rich in lead and erpper, ^rc met with in calcareous 
ftone, black argillaceous fchiftus, or in frM-ftone, (grte/) which fecnis iii tliispart to be compofed offmall 
grains of quartz j tjic veins running through fiee-flone afe the ric{)eft. 
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the duchies of Cumberland, and Northumberiand*, conftantly prefehc the &me 
form. 

But if, in many ilratihed mountains, we find the beds to hare an inclined or oblk^e 
pofition, if we obferve ruptures in the different banks, or confiderable derangement* 
in the interior of thefe mountains, we mufi naturally attribute it to pofterior cata^phes, 
among which mufi; be reckoned the gaps or clefts to which the beds, left uncorered 
by the retreat of the waters, and drying up, were expofed; earthquakes, partial inun¬ 
dations, changes in the courfe of rivers, which, hollowing out new channels in the 
lower beds, naturally occafioned the upper ones to fink in. 

In Derbylhire the pofition of the beds is feldom horizontal; they nearly all lofe 
themfelves obliquely, and fcarcely ever preferve the fame dire^on. There atfe fome 
parts where a portion of the beds has pfeferved its original pofition, while the other 
part is funk in the valley. The beds which remain firm, and which appear to have 
. been feparated by a violent convulfion, are not unlike fteep rocks; fo that the elevated 
part of Derbylhire, which is called the Peak, may appear to an obferver of little {kill, 
rather as a country of granitic mountains, than a country of fecondary formation. Not- 
withllanding, upon a clnfcr examination of the beds which compofe thefe mountuns, we 
(hall ^ly difcbver that their primitive pofition was horizontal, and that it is to pofierior 
derangements alone that they owe their prefent figure. 

From the city of Derby northwards, towards Lancafhire and Yorklhire, the land 
gradually rifes, and forms the upper part of the country, called the Peakf, where the 
winters are longer and more fevere thati in the plain. Following thefe apparent moun¬ 
tains on the Peak, we may eafily perceive that they anciently formed a continual chtdn, 
which has fince been broken off in feveral places; this obtervation will become more 
evident on defcending into the ravines, where we find all the beds uncovered, and we 
fiiall be ftruck with the perfect analogy between the beds which are funk down, and 
thofe which are elevated. The Derwent, one of the moft rapid rivers of England, 
together with the fea, has moll probably contributed to the revolutions which this 
country has anciently undergone, and of which hillory does not afibrd the flightell 
trace. We are therefore compelled to have recourfe to hypothefes, which might be 
formed on this fubjeCl, the more fo as the prefent (late of the country will afford fuf- 
ficent to fatisfy thecuriofity of the obferver. 

The fuperior beds, in nearly the whole of England, are calcareous, and this fub- 
ftance is found under different modifications; it is found in the form of earth or (tone; 
Us variations are infinite, both in refped of colour and fize, and the manner in which 
it is found blended with other fubllances. * 

In^tn’der to form a clear and accurate idea of the beds of Derbylhire, it is neceflary 
to divide them into two claffes, a divifion which nature herfelf feems to have eftab- 
liQied. 

* In the dnebiwoF Combcrland and Northumberland, the hilla are Formed hjr bedg,oF fiec-ftont, black 
Fchrftua, at 4 hroe-ftone, which ia aifo in tbit part the deepeft bed. The copper mines oF Cumberland are 
remarkable for native dentritied copper, which ia Fome^imei Found. This couiitr)' alfb pofleSea iron mines; 
the mineral is Found under the Form of argillaceous ore. 

f The Peak is coniidered \>Tr the people of the country as a miraculoui objnd, and raaav authors have 
(Mken of Fevto wondcrabebnging to ibii mounuin; the celebrated Hobbci hsi deferibed thsai in the fed- 
lowing verlie: s « ' 

fidei, MOM, Jtarathnm, iinut fm, antraqm iina, 

A very araurate defeription oF,tbe Peak may bp found in the following work ; « Ttur tbruHgh Grtat Bri- 
te/n, voL iii p- 98 , lc«. * 

7 ’ The 
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The firft daft comprdtends the beds which are common to the whole country, and 
which might be called ancient or miverfal beds: they are found every where in the fame 
order, with the exception of fbme of die fuperior beds, which have undergone a flight 
alteration. 

The fecond clafs comprdiends the accidental beds, that is to fay, the beds which 
are always found above the ancient beds, and which are confeqoently of poilerior for. 
mation: they differ in dearly all the provinces. The ancient beds are found in the 
following order: 

1. Freeftone* (greet or Its thicknefs is fubjedl to great variation. It is com¬ 
monly white or reddilh, of a clofe grain, and tolerably hard ; fmall grains of quartz 
are obferved in it, which appear to be cemented by an argillaceous fubflance. This 
ftom is employed in the making of highways, and for grind>flones. I obferved, in 
the high road between Wirkfworth and Crumford Moor, in a heap of this free-ftone, 
groups of vitreous fpar, in fmall cubes, in a matrix, which 1 conceive to bea gypfeous 
indurated earth; this fpar probably came there by accident, perhaps from one of the 
neighbouring lead-mines f for the free-flone did not appear to contain any extraneous 
fubuance. 

2. Black argillaceous fchifius or flatef, (Jhaie). Its thicknefs is from 140 to 150 
yards, meafured in the mine of Yateftoop near Winder. They could not inform me- 
whether this fchiftus contained petriiadions or impreflions of plants, although it per- 
fedtly refembled that which covers the pit-coal throughout Derbylhire, and which 
abounds with them. The miners call this fchiftus by different names, according to 
the difficulty they find in working it; they term it Jhakf hard-beds^ penny-Jhale^ and 
black-beds. In the midft of this fchiftus, there are fometimes found conftderable frag¬ 
ments oflime-ft:one, black, and of a fetid fmell, which, is commonly beneath the fchif¬ 
tus : I verified this obfdhraticm near Wenfley, in the environs of Winder, where the 
high road is cut through this fchiftus,. and where all the beds are uncovered^ 

3. Firft calcareous bed (the firft lime-ftone). Its thicknefs is from 35 to 50 yards. 
In the environs of Afhford this done is of great hardnefs, and does not contsdn any pe- 
trifadion; it is ufcd as black marble.. The fofteft parts of this done, particularly thofe 
expofed to the mr, exhale a difagreeable fmell when rubbed, and confec^uently are a. 
true ftink-ftone. 1 faw the fame ftone worked between Snitterton and Winder, which 
contained' no petriftifHons, although it commonly abounds with them^ parHcularly in 
bivalves^. Near Wenfley, the common filex is found in kidney-form pieces, and in little 
'fragments about two.mches thick, as alTo at Afhford, where thefe fragments are of a 

* Mr. Whiteharft callt it miUfimtt-frit t according to thit author, the thicknefs of the bank is lao. 
ysrds} he fsys that it is compofed of rounded grains of quartz, and fmall fragments of the fante fub- 
ftance, where the irregularities of the fradure are (till very vifible. See Inquiry into the or^'nal State- 
and Formation of the £arth, See. by John Whiteharft. London, I77S, 410. p.i47. (Note of the Frem^ 
tranftator.V 

f Mr. Whiteharft calls it iha 1 e,,orftuTer, and the thicknefs of the bank, according to him, is rso yardi; 
he confirms what M. Ferber fays concerning the impreffions of vegetables. The Tprings which rife in- 
this fchiftus are all of a ferruginous nature. P. 1481 (F. Tr.)- 

X Among the ^trifi«^ bivalvcd ihdls, which are found in great quantity in this bedj are obferved nahy 
anomiH, w ori^nals of which no where exift in the feaa furrounding England! 

Near Amford, Mr. Henry Watfon has difeovered in the feme ftone, an impreffion of a crocodile, in a godd 
ftate of prefervation. * * 

Mr. whitehurft moreover tells ns,, that this ftone is often iaterfeded.by very thin beds of flste. P. 14^. 
(Y-Tr.J, : ^ ' 


more.' 
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more confiderable bulk. It fhould be obferved that the lilffiK^of Wenfley, which is 
found in the midfl: of black lirae-ftone, adheres ftrongly to it, while that obferved in 
the chalk of Oxfordflure and on the fea fhore, has no adhefion to this fubfbance. The 
filex which ferves for Hone-ware, of which there arc fcveral inanufadures in DerbyfhirY, 
comes from the coaft of Norfolk. 

4. Firft bed of toadftone (Joadjlone, dunjlone^ blackjhne in England, whin/hne ki 
Scotland.) The name of toadftone has been given on account of its black colour, 
fpecked with white* ** . This ftone, like thofe of the fame fpccies, which we lhali men¬ 
tion hereafter, docs not contain any ore, and throughout Dcrbylhire cuts the veins of 
metalt: the bafe is argillaceous, more or lefs indurated, for fome pieces appear to be 
only an indurated argil, while others approach the jafper in hardnefs. This ftone is 
overfpread with little grains or globules of calcareous fpar, the fizs and form of which 
vary; fome are fo fmdl, that to the naked eye they are loft in the black fubftance of 
the ftone itfelf; fome are as large as a pea, and even as a bean. I have alTayed this 
ftone with acids, which dilTolved w'ith ebullition, the parts of calcareous fpar, without 
altering the fubftance of the ftone itfelf, which after the aflay was of fufttcient hardnefs 
to fcratch glafs, although being ftruck with a fteel, only emitted fome faint fparks. 
The fubftance of this ftone, being ftripped of all its calcareous parts, appeared to me 
refraftory before the blow-pipe ; with the affiftsuice of fait of tartar, I converted it into 
a blackilh fcoria} which feems to indicate a filiceous principle, though it does not 
poftefs the hardnefs of filiceous ftonesj. 

The thicknefs of the firft bed of this ftone is commonly from 14 to 16 yards; but 
what proves the great variation in the thicknefs of thefe beds is, that in Blackhiliock, 
a very confiderable mine near Tidefwally a well has be«i dug of 160 yards in depth, 
in thu ftone, without pading through it. In the fame mine, about 800 fathoms in the 
principal well, towards the fouth, the thicknefs of the toadftone has been found to be 
of 40 yards, and towards the north, about 300 fathoms from the fame place, it was 
only three yards. 

5- The fecond calcareous bed (the fecond or the grey lime ftone). Its thicknefs is 
33 fathoms; there are two kinds, the one foft, which being rubbed, yields a fetid 
fmdl; it is ufed for the ihoft part to make lime; the other harder, which is ufed for 

* M. Jars fays becaofe it is pretended that living toads have often been found in it. Voyage Metail. 
tom. i. p. 546 . • 

y M. Fatijas dc St. Fond, who has juft pnbliihed an excellent work on tyapp, has proved that 
fpccies of toad-ftone contained metallic veins) as the fpccies cited by M. Faiijas is known under,the name 
-of cat-dirt at Caftleton, and as he has been in the mine himfelf, there remains no doubt whatever of the 
(F. 7r.) This is a miftake, for cat-dirt is not toad ftone, being on the contrai^-a feft blue limc- 
llone, impregnated with fulphur, as the very name cat-dirt [mtrdt du chat) muft jiiipl^.to an J£ngliih 
reader. J. P. 

4*Mr. Whitcburft gives us the following defcription of the toad-ftone s 

** It is a Idackiih ^bftance, very hard, and full of little cavities like metallic fcorias, or the lava of loe- 
land; chemical analyiis proves that it pofleiTcs the (ame principles. Many of thefe 4»vitias contain fpar 
(calcareous) j others are empty. It is not compofed of layers like iiiany other ftones, but it always prr- 
fents a folia and uniform mafs, which breaks in all diredions, and which never contains either use, nor 
mineral or vegeuble prodndipns. The beds of toad-ftone are not met with every wliere, as the calca¬ 
reous beds, and the variation in the thicknafs of the fame bank, clearly 'prove i s origin to be vol¬ 
canic.’* . 

Another reafon which induces Mr. Whitehurft to think that the toad-ftone is a vnlcantc produAioa, and 
of a Uter formation than that of the calcareous beds, and others, is that the perpendicular clefts which are 
obferved in the calcareous beds, are filled with toad-ftone} confequ;mtly the calcareous beds exifted perftil- 
ijr formed and cleft before the toad-ftono, (F. Tr.) 
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many dowftic purpofesj lilte marble^. Tiefe two varieties of ftone are full of all 
kinds jof petrifactions, belides a great number of madrepores, among which may be 
dijfUngnUned the madrepora Jiexuofa of Linneus ; and there are found a great number 
of cameas of a furprifing bulk. In fcveral places 1 found this grey calcareous (tone 
changed into grey filex, which contained handfome entrochites, larger, but in other 
refpeCts fimilar to thofe feen at Cubach, in the duchy of Blanckenbourg. 

6. Second bed of toadftonet; it perfedly referables the firft ; the thicknefs of the 
bed is 46 yards. In the mine of Hubber dale, this ftone had loft its ordinary hard* 
nefs to fuch a degree, that it perfedly refembled foft clay. 

7. Tlnrd calcareous bedj; it is grey and analogous to the fecond; the thicknefs of 
the bed is 70 yards. 

8. Third bed of toadftonc; it commonly refembles the firft and fecond, and its 
thicknefs is a 2 yards. In the mine of Hubber-dale, this ftone was of the confidence 
of foft clay, of a greenifli colour j it was full of fmall pieces of black argil and calca* 
reous fpar, in veins; it is here called cbanml. 

9. Fourth calcareous bed . the fourth iiine-ftone); it is grey like the preceding, and 
is found at the greateft depth. Its thicknefs is at prefent unknown, though in many 
places attempts have been made to pafs through it: at Gorfey-dale, Bacon*Rake, 
Maflbn, and Middleton, in the environs of Wirkfworth, it has been pierced to 40 
fathoms without finding the bottom. 

The different beds of limeftone and toad-ftone, which we have juft deferibed, are 
often interfered by beds of argil, from one to four feet in thicknefs; but as this argil 
appears to be formed in the horizontal cracks or clefts of thefe ftones, it cannot be 
placed in the rank of fubftances which form regular beds. The quantity of pyrites in 
pieces of kidney-form, found in thefe argillaceous beds, has perhaps fome fhare in the 
heat obferved in all the fprings that rife there; or elfe, do the calcareous beds contri¬ 
bute towards it§ ? 

Before proceeding to the defeription of the accidental beds, I conceive it neceffary to 
fpe^ of the veins which are found in the ancient beds. 

The direrion of metallic veins in the ancient beds, is generally very regular in all 
the mines in Derbyfture ; the falband of thefe veins is diftind;; its thicknefs is from one 
to feven ells. 1 found that the greater part of the veins proceed between the 8th and 
9th hour, or according to the Englifli cotnpafs between the 12th and 2d. They are 
either perpendicular or inclined; very few are horizontal. I here confirmed what I 
Have faid in the Memoirs on the Mineralogy oj Bohemia^ with refpe£l to the Veins of Metals 
th2U they were not met with in primitive mountains alone, but alfo in fecondary moun¬ 
tains; and that confequently the name of veined mountains did not belong ekelufively 
to primitive mountains. It is effential to remark in this place, that the veins of Der- 
bymire vary in almoft every bed. In a freeftone and argillaceous fchiftus, when thefe 
two fubftances met together, the veins which commonly rile to the furface are con- 
ftontly vrithout ore; the contrary is obferved in the four calcareous beds, which, under 

• Mr. Whiteburll obferves, what M.. Ferbtr has perhaps forgotten, that the calcareous ftone which 
compofes the beds of Desbyfliire is generally foliated; whicli fufficiently inilicates the manner in 
whi^ it has been formed. The thickuefs of the fecond bed, accurdiig to Mr. Whitchurft, is ac fa¬ 
thoms. F.Tr. .** , * 

I* Mr. Wbitehurft informs us that the toad-ftone of the fecond bed is more coropadi titan that of the firft, 
and that there are no cavities in it. P. 151. ^ 

1 The thicknefs of this bed, according to Mr. Whitehufft, is 30 fathoms; this ftone contains fewer pe- 
IriraAions than the former, and feems of a white colojir. F. Tr. * 

I See Fcrber, Letters on Mineralogy, p. 187, 0/ the German edition* 

the 
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the fame drcumftances, are aimoft always extremely rich; The three beds of toi^> 
fione*, though they dways accompany nmeftone, never contain ore; and as 1 have 
remarked before, always cut the veins. The following is an example: When a vein 
has-been worked in black calcareous ftone, the ore is loft fo foon as the toadftone 4 s 
approached, and the fame vein does not re>appear till the whole bed of toadftone has 
been cut through; the vein is again worked, and if it prove of fufficient richnel^ it 
is purfued, under the fame circumftances, to the fourth calcareous bed, which has ne¬ 
ver yet been pafted through. This phenomenon is without doubt, one of the moft ex¬ 
traordinary and ftngular of its kind, and to account for it, is not lefs difficult. To en¬ 
quire whether the three beds of toadftone exifted before the formation of the veins, or 
to attempt to determine whether they have always preferved the fame folidi^, would 
be engaging ourfelves in hypothefes which would lead to nothing; what I nave foid 
above, may be confirmed every day in the lead-mines of this country. My opinion is, 
that the toadftone has only choaked up the vans, which confequently have ramified, 
and probably re-united in one of the lower beds; this fuppofition will not appear ven- 
turelome to perfons concerned with the working of mines; for experience proves, that 
veins which fork off, leaving their former diredipn, very often unite at a great depth, 
and then xefome their former courfe. Another Angularity with refpefl to beds of 
toadftone, which feems to contradid my opinion, is that this Angular fubftance divides 
the different beds, fo that a gallery inundated in the firft bed, will not be of the leaft 
prejudice to the works carried on in the fecond; and the labourers in a lower gallery 
will be perfectly dry, while all the uppo* galleries are under water. 

The accidental beds, or thofe found above the accidental beds, differ extremdy 
throughout Derbyfliire, and each diftrift prefents Ibme particularity. The following 
came under my obfervation: 

1. Red marlreftingonftriatedgypfum, in a quarry of Chellaftone, three leagues 
from Derby. 

a. A mine of argillaceous iron, that is, a ferruginous argil of a reddifh ctdour, more 
or lefs indurated ; it is commonly found above the pitrcoal. I faw feme at Stanfley, 
in a coal mine, which appeared under the form of a very weighty bluifh argil, and 
feemed to contain much iron; it is called ironjtont. As far as I could learn, no ufe 
is made of it; and at the time I was in Derbylhire, there was not one foundery, nor 
even forge throughout the whole country. What is there^ called iron-workt or irsn- 
w/ 7 /, confifts of eftabliftiments, where, by means of cylindrical machines, bars of iron 
are flattened, which are afterwards cut into very narrow fillefs for the di&rent maJiu- 
faflures at Birmingham. Thefe eftabliftiments are at Derby, Chefterfield, Godaor, 
Barton fields, Newmills, Pleftly, Stavely, &c. 

3. Manganefe in kidney-form pieces, in the clay above the pit-coal, in ieveral 
places. 

4. Pit.coal. It is found in very great quantity in the flat country furrounding the 
Peak, and is worked in feveral places. This coal is commonly found at a little depth 
beneath the vegetable earth, which, in thefe parts, is rather marly; the roof is a 
black argillaceous fchjftus, which in colour and compaflncfs much refembles the 
fchiltus which forms the fecond layer of the ancient beds. Vet, on a little exaimna- 
tion of this fchijlus, we find that it differs materially from that o^ the ancient beds ; 
for it is .always found above free-ftone which forms the firft bed, and between rite dif- 

< 

4 * ,H 

• It is very fHrprifing that fa (kilfifl a ffiineralogift at M. I'erber ftoold make bo meotiott •frfte 
ifvftniblancc between toad-done aqd trapp. f. Tr. 
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fercnt banks of coal; and this pofition alone indicates a formation poflterior to that of 
the ancient beds. Independent of this, it contains a great number of imprelTions of 
plants and other vegetables, while in the ancient beds none are ever diicovered. Moft 
®f thefe vegetables are of the clafs of ferns, and they have a great analogy with the 
ferns of America, defcribed by father Plumier. The fame impreffions of vegetables 
are fometimes obferved in the marly beds which cover the coal in feveral places. 

5. Foliated free-ftone, {Jlate) of an extremely fine grain, and of a greyilh yellow 
colour. I faw this Itone worked in an open quarry near Matlock; it is found in 
large flags, which are ufed to pave the interior of houfes, efpecially brcw-houfes. I am 
not quite certain whether this free-ftone belong to the accidental beds, or if it Ihould 
be regarded as a fimple variety of the free-ftone which forms the firft bank of the an¬ 
cient beds, although it be of a finer and more co'mpad grain. I have the fame 
doubts with refped to a foft free-ftone of a grey colour, which is found in beds of 
little thickuefs above coal, in Derbyfhire, Staffordlhire, and at Newcaftle, and which 
is there called free-ftone or fandftune ; it is very probable that this ftone owes its origin 
to particles which have been detached from the ancient free-lVone, and carried by the 
waters to this place. 

6. Rottenftone ; it is a kind of tripoli, full of calcareous particles ; it is of a brown 
colour, of a very fine grain, and is particularly ufed for poUftung tin, cryftal, &c.; it 
is always found above coal. In M. Davila’s catalogue, this fubftance is defcribed un¬ 
der the name of creta fufea, 

7. Stuff'-ftone, (luff or tuff. This name has been given to a bank of calcareous 
ftone of little thicknefs, and of very fine grain, though porous, which is found at the 
lurface, in the environs of Winfter. This ftone mult not be confounded with the ftufl'- 
(tone of Hubber-dale mine, which belongs to the ancient beds. 

8. In the environs of Matlock-Bath, there is obferved a confiderable bed coiififting 
of vegetables incrufted with a calcareous matter, which has been depofited by the warm 
Iprings ifliiing from the mountains. In fome places this fubftance is eight yards thick, 
aivd of futlicient folidity for buildings, in which I have fecn it employed. I'his bed 
which daily increafes in thicknefs, covers all the hills of black calcareous ftone, in the 
environs of Matlock. In the interior of this bed, the moft beautiful incruftations are 
found, as well as mamellated ftalaftites of a very handfome form; I have even fecn petri¬ 
fied fliells, and lithophytes which were probably detached from one of the neighbouring 
calcareous banks, and which confequently came there only by accident. I obferved 
the fame produdlions in the channels formed by the water flowing from the mountain, 
and in which it is often feen of the height of three feet; the bed of thefe channels was 
full‘of mamellated ftaladitesin the form of cauliflowers. The hot baths df Matlock 
arc much celebrated ; they alfo polfefs the property of incruftrating whatever is expofed 
to ihom. 

Such is the order in w'hich the ancient or univerfal beds, and thofc which I call ac« 
cidental, appear In Derbyfhire. It remains for us fo fix our attention upon the confe- 
qucnces which have followed their finking obliquely, and the violent ruptures, 
w hich is the more neceffary, as.it is the only means of explajining a great number of 
phenoifiena, which afb peculiar to all countries, of which the organization is fimilar 
to that of Derbyfhire, and fince we fhall thenoebe enabled conceive how the inferior 
layers of certain beds, are fometimes found above, while the fuperior layers of the 
fame bed arc obferved in the vallies. But as throughout Derbyfliire the beds are feldom 
horizontal, but nearly all ioTe therafelves ’ obliquely under ground, or termi- 
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nate at the Airface, there ihould naturally follow a very great variety in the ftbnes 
found above the furface, particularly in a country of no confiderablt^extent. 

In fome parts the oblique beds are covered by accidental beds, which increafes the 
fpecies of ftones or earths found on the furface. The effeO: of a violent rupture is ob- 
ferved near Matlock High Tor, where a portion of the beds is funk to a depth of more 
than 40 yards; there is every appearance that the Derwent, which at prefent pafles 
over the place where the rupture happened, was the caufe. This tailing in has, how¬ 
ever, produced a great advantage to the country, fince the valley which formerly was 
frequently expofed to the inundations from the river, is now more elevated, and is be¬ 
come a very fertile country. 

We can eafily imagine that the portion of the beds which remains regular, muft be 
more elevated than that which is funk, as we may be convinced, by the calcareous 
beds which are feen uncovered j but without admitting of a rupture, tlie mere finking 
may always occafion the fame phenomenon, if the place which ferves them for a bafe 
affefts a furface more or lefs unequal. 

Av the fummit of the mountain called the Hi^h Peak, the two firfl; ancient beds, 
that is, the reddilh free-ftone and the black fchiltus are altogether wanting, and on the 
middle height the ancient beds are uncovered; but in the low part of this mountain, the 
Low Peak, between Wirkefworth and Winfter, the free-ftone and fchiftus re-appear of 
confiderable thicknefs, and ftill lower towards the town of Derby, they are obferved 
at a confiderable depth, again covered by accidental beds. At Moneyafh there is no 
indication of the four firft ancient beds. The grey calcareous ftone, which in the 
natural order, forms the fifth bed, there is near to the furface. In Hubber-dale mine, 
which is a league and a half from Moneyalh, the pits are dug through grey calcareous 
ftone ; and the ore w-orked there, which is principally lead, is only found in the third 
calcareous bed. Near Afhford, a little tojvn a league from Moncyalh, and which is 
three hundred fathoms higher than the latterplace, the firft calcareous bed upon which 
the black fchiftus refts, is terminated at the furface. 

Of the Natural Caves of the Peak. 

THE calcareous covering of the Peak, which traverfes the greateft part of Derbv- 
fliire, contains a great number of caves of dilTerent fizes. Thcfe caves, which are all 
in the fecond calcareous bed, inoft probably owe their origin to the filtration of water 
from without, or to fubterranean fprings; moll of them abound^with calcareous ftalae*-* 
t'tcs, 0/ varituis forms am! colour ; their fize is alfo very different; thofe-moft 
eftoemed artj of a beautiful wliite, or have lively-coloured veins ; thefe latter are ftreaked 
with yellow, grey, and iniik-colour: they are worked at Afhford, and I have feen 
vafes made of fomc of tlic moft beautiful pieces. 

THero are many deferiptions of thefe caves, in which are fancied, in the different 
forms which thefe flalactitcs have affumed, refemblances oftentimes ridiculous, with 
human figures, or animals, of which perfons in many parts of Germany, efpeciaily 
at the Ilartz, in the celebrated grotto called Baumannjhohlc, w'ould have perfuaded 
me. Without farther notice of thefe wonderful deferiptions, 1 . fhall content myfelf 
w ith mentioning the moft remarkable caves of the Peak. 

Poole’s Hole .—This cave is near Buxton, and is rich in ftalaftites ; it is faid to be 
lialf an Englifa mile in length, and is traverfed by a rivulet, which makes a great 
roaring. 

The Great Cave of Cajlleton, called the Deal’s A—e in Engllfh_The diameter of 

this cave is computed at 150 feet. It is prctende 4 that it communicates with Eldcn 

^ 1 Hole, 
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Hoky another cave, fix or eight leagues from Caftleton, which is nearly perpendicular, 
and which, as it is faid, enlarges confiderably towards the bottom. 

Hofen’s tiole and Burmforth Hole are two caves near Stony Middleton. 

Lath-Kill Arfe. —'I'his cave is obferved at the dillance of a league from IVIone) afl.*, iu 
tl>e valley of Lath Kill, at Moneyafh Moor ; it is not far from the qiKirry of gj -y 
marble, an appellarioii given to the grey lime-ftone forming part of the ancient beds. 
This cave is not fo large as that of Caftleton, yet, after heavy rain, there flows from it 
filch a prodigious quantity of water, that the whole valley of Lath Kill i.s often over¬ 
flowed. 

0 /' the Hot and Intermitting Springs of the Peak. 

THE Peak abounds in hot fprings, which take their rife in the gap.s of the moun¬ 
tain ; moft of them are unknown, bccaufe they are found in parts little frequented, 
and remote from the high road. The moft remai kable arc, 

The Hot Baths of Matlock, on the fide of the calcareous hill. There arc two ; the 
lirft is Matlock 0 d Bath, of which the temperature is 68 degrees of Farenheit, and 
Matlock New Bath, the temperature of which is one degree hotter; the water of both 
thefe baths contains calcareous particles, which incruft any objetbs expofed to the 
water, as well as the parts over which it runs, as I obferved fpeaking of the accidental 
beds. During the fine weather, the baths of Matlock are much frequented. 

Quarn, or Quarnden .—A finall place, known by its acidulated waters, which ai- 
trad many pcrfinis to it in fummer. 

Buxton has a warm bath, the fmoke ifluing from which feems to indicate a ftronger 
degree of heat than it really poflefles. Near the bath I obferved many other chalybeate 
fprings, of which no ufe is made. 

Tidcfwell .—Here is one of thofe intermitting fprings, where the w'ater only iffues bv 
intervals : when the bafon which receives all the water has nearly loft the third part by 
the continual flowing out, which is done in ten minutes, the water is feen to flow' again 
from the oppofite fide with fo much force, that in five minutes the whole of the bafon 
is filled. Some authors, without reafon, have imagined a fubterraneous communi¬ 
cation between the refluent fource of Tidefwell and the fea, and would, by the effeft 
of the flux and reflux, account for this phenomenon. I am inclined to think, that in 
the interior of the mountain there arc great cavities, the air of which afts on this 
fpring. 

' Of the Quarries of Derbyjhire. 

THE ftones ufed for the conftrudion ofTbuildings and high roads, are taken from the 
calcireoxis beds; fometimes the reddilh free-ftone is employed for the fame purpofe; 
this depends upon the fituation and means of the proprietor. The houfes in general 
are built of brick, and covered with flatc. In many parts I faw the foliated free-ftone 
employed, which is often obferved betweax beds of pit-coal, and which is particularly 
ufed for the paving of magazines, -cellars, and other fimilar conftruAions. 

The manner by which grinding-ftones are here procured, appeared to me remarkable 
enough: the fize is firft traced on one of the beds of freojftone, and all the ftone 
about it removed ; when the general form is. obtained, feveral horizontal holes are 
pierced, half a foot into the ftone towards its bale, accordjng to th<j intended thick- 
nefs; dry pieces of wood are driven into thefe holes, and in a few days fwelled by 
humidity, they caufe the ftone to fplit. 

The quarries of lime-ftone employ a great number of workmen, particularly in the 
environs of Buxton : grey and black calcareous ftone are indifferently ufed, principally 
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thofe pieces which are not handfome enough for ornament like marble. Lime made 
from black calcareous ftone, containing a vaft quantity of {hells, is here preferred to 
that made from the grey. 

The black marble obferved near Alhford, is procured from the firft calcareous bed, 
of which it is only a variety ; it is diftingui(hed by a greater folidiry,-* ** and a beautiful 
black. The grey marble, which is derived from the fecond calcareous bed, and the 
quarry of which is near Lath Kill-Dale, two leagues from Bakewell, contains a great 

umber of cntrochites j it lometimes has red veins, which gives it a pretty appearance. 
Thefe marbles are worked in confiderable quantities in the mills cHabliihed near Afh- 
ford, where, by the means of water, the marble is faw'cd and polilhed. Near the fame 
jilace 1 law a manufadory where the beautiful lluorfpar, of the colour of thcamcthyll, 
was worked. It is found in almolt every lead mine, and the largefl: and handfomell 
pieces are ufed to make vales. 1 have I’een the llaladlites which I mentioned above, 
/iifed for the fame purpofc, which employs a great number of workmen in the towns of 
Derby, Winllcr, Matlock, &c. 

At Chellallone, about three miles from Dc.rby,I obferved a quarry of plafter of Paris. 
The furface of the fields near this quarry, yvas covered with a greyilh argil, full of frag¬ 
ments of a fetid ftone, and a ferruginous oker in indurated pieces of a kidney-form. Below 
this argil there was a bed of reddifh marl, three yards thick, tlie beds of which nearefl; 
to the furface were friable, and ferved fijr manure ; but the remainder only prefented 
a marly ftone of tolerable hardnefs, of which no ul’c was made. Under the marl was 
a bank of plafter ftone, nearly horizontal, eight ells in thicknefs. In feveral places, 
this ftone was tolerably hard, and refembled a white tranfparent alabafter, which took 
a very fine polifti: fome pieces v/cre fpotted with red, and traverfed by marly vein.s, 
from the fuperior bank ; the remainder of the bank was a ftriated gypfum, w hich is par¬ 
ticularly tiled for moulds in feveral porcelain manufa£lories. 

Derbylhire abounds w ith coal, which is every where w'orked. The mine of Alferton 
is the moft remarkable ; it is furnifhed tvith a good fleam engine, to carrj’ oil' the fub- 
terraneous water; this mine is ten leagues from Afliford : that of Stanfby and Simon- 
field, hadtwofteam engines; one w'as of the ordinary form and conftruftion; the other 
the invention of Mr. Barber, the proprietor of the mine, difl'ered a little*. ’I'hc pits 
to defeend into this mine are perfe6ily round, and w'holly built of brick ; they are 
defeended by means of a fmall calk, in which the perfon fupports himfelf upright, or 
clfc feated on the chain. I obl'crved in this mine four layers of coal not interfeded 
with ftafe, as were nearly all the others, hut with very thick beds*of indurated argil; nhls 
fubftance w'as variou/ly coloured, and often foliated ; w'hal is here called iron-Jiguej is 
only an argil of a dark browm, very heavy, and feems to contren much iron. 'I’helwo 
upper layers of coal at Stanfby are not worked, becaufc it is generally believed here, 
that'they are of inferior quality to thofe found at a greater depth. 

The mine of Stanfby is one of the deepeft that arc known, and I found the depth to 
be 95 yards ; the lower beds of coal were only four feet thick, and rfll the gaps wer.e 

* The ftcam engine of Mr. Barber, dliTcrs principally from oftiers, l.y the (!eam afting hniizontally, 
while in the others it only afts vertically ; it is the fame with refpedf to the colii water tvhitli is iiitroductd 
into the boiler by the fide. Almolt every coal mine in England is piovidcd with one or two ilesm ejigiiits, 
and every proprittor lijis attempted fome iinprdvei.ieiit. The DiHionary of /Iris und Sciences, Jol. 1 emton, 
J763, maybe confiikt'd on this ftibjedt, in which the mull uidinary ileam engines are well repre- 
feiited. * _ _ _, 

iileam engines arc ccttainly of* great utility in b country where coal is abundant 5 but incouiitri-. s want¬ 
ing thiscon.bulliblc, and where wood mull fnpply its|)lace, as 1 have obferved at Schemniz, in Hungary, 
i: iitrally btccmcs loo cxpenfivc. 

** * . • filled 
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filled with pyrites; I was even aflured that a confiderable heap of galena had been 
found in the inidft of this coal. 

Near this mine I faw the method employed to reduce the coals to what is called 
coak; but as the method here followed is well enough known, and even well deferibed 
in the Journals of the Arts and Trades, publiflied by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

I have confidered it fuperfluous to detail it. 


Lead and calamine Mines, which lobfervcd in Derbyjhire, afeendingthe Peak. 

The mines of this little place, which is twelve miles from Derby, are of 
no imjjortance, and 1 did not vifit them. 

Wirkefwortb. —A fmall town between Derby and Matlock Bath ; in this place are a 
great number of lead mines extending as far as Matlock-Bath ; in all thefe mines the 
flate has been cut through, to arrive at the veins of metal which interfeft the firlt and 
fecond calcareous bed; the labour is performed in galleries which have been excavated in 
this ftone. In general at the furface there is found cellular calamine*, more or lefs 
ferruginous, of a brown or dark grey colour ; fometirncs mixed with ferruginous oker. 
At a greater depth the ore is found under the form of compafl: galena, or hleyfehweif: 
there is one inftance of calamine having been worked, at the depth of 60 yards; for 
thefe two minerals are never found in the fame vein. The ordinary gangart in the 
mines of Wirkefworth is the calcareous fpar, and the different fpecies of calamine found 
there, contain calcareous particles; hence arifes the effervefcence which they make 
with acids. Near Wirkefworth is a mill for the purpofe of refining calamine, for the 
brafs manufadures of Birmingham, where the greater part of the Derbyfhire calamine 
is ufed. The ore of white lead is Jeldom found in this mine. The mineral is extracted 
here as in other countries, by the means of a machine with horfes, the conftrudion of 
w hich we lhail hereafter give. 

Middiclon or Manny Middleton. —At a little diftance from Wirkefworth, in a vein 
of this mine, fome hepatic copper has lately been difeovered, containing calcareous par¬ 
ticles ; this mineral is covered with malachid in little ftars. 

Maffbn. —Near Wirkefworth, in a lead-mine, called Bacon-Rake, the miners have 
aflually worked into the Iburth calcareous bed, and have already penetrated to the depth 
of 30 fathoms. , 

- Crnmford. —A ■ fmall town in the neighbourhood of Wirkefw'orth ; its lead mines 
are of Uttle importance; but its jurifdictiun (Wapentake) extends over all the preceding 
mines. 

Matloek.-^'VKvs, place polTeffes many load-mines; the moft confiderable are Hag-mine, 
near Matlock New-Bath, and Old Dimple-mine, near Matlock Old-Bath. The mine.s 
of Lady-gate and High Tor Rake, prefiait nothing remarkable. • 

I defeended iijto Hag-mine by a pit which refls on the gallery w'hich has been exca¬ 
vated in the fccond calcareous bed, to the depth of 150 yards. The principal vein, 
the direftion of which, according to the Englifli compafs is between the eighth and 
ninth hour, varioj vejy little from the w'cft to the call; it is about two feet thick, but 
it often ramifies, which renders its working rather difficult. The water is drawn off 
by a very fimple pump, which conveys it to thb gallery, .whence it is carried off by 

• 

• M. Jars fays, that the heft calamiac of W irkefworth is full of little cavitiet, rcfembling tUofe of a 
bec-hive.—F. Tr. 

a , channels 
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channels to the Denvent. In all the mines in the environs of Matlock, the firft calca¬ 
reous bed and toadftone are condantly obferved ; the aftual labour is performed in the 
fecond calcareous bed-: the gangarts vfhich accompany the mineral of the principal 
vein of Hag-mine,%re as follow : 

I. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, with rhomboidal fradure. 

а. White calcareous fpar, tranfpareiit, in hexaedral cryftals, or boar’s-tooth. 
(^Dog-tooth fpar.') 

3. Compad calcareous fpar, of a milky white, of little or no tranfparency. This 
fparis the ordinary gangart of the lead mines. 

4. Calcareous ftaladbites QVatcr Jcrl, Dropjione) of a milky white, or with yellowifli 
ftreaks; found in nearly all the galleries, commonly attached to the roof, but of 
little thicknefs. 

5. White fluor fpar, cryftalliaed in tranfparent cubes, fometimes with a yellowifli 
furface. 

б. P’luor fpar, of the colour of amethyfl:, in compad fragments, or cryftallizcd 
in cubes, in a gipfeous earth. Many of thefe cubes are hollow, and open at 
top. 

7. Caulk, which is alfo called calk, caivk, kewel, kehle^ &c. It is a kind of gipfeous 
earth, very white, heavy, extremely fine grain, and as eafily cut as chalk; this earth 
is one of the mod common gangarts dn the mines of Derbyfhire: in Hag-mine it is 
commonly found in fmall groups compofed of fpherical leaves, like the heavy fpar of 
Tfchopau, in Saxony, and the furface of which is mamellated ; it is ufed in the manu- 
fadures of brafs at Birmingham, where, probably, it ferves for moulds; it is alio 
pretended that caulk renders the regulas of antimony more dudfile, and of a clofcr 
grain. 

8. Compad galena in tolerably large pieces, fometimes found in caulk or white cal¬ 
careous fpar. 

9. Polyedronal galena, often refembling fmall buttons. 

1 o. Odaedronal galena ; this fpecies is uncommon. 

II. Compad galena. {Bleyjhweif by the Germans), Jieel ore by the Englilh. 

12. Blende, in the form of buitons. 

The pit by which I defeended into Old Dimple mine, and which joined the vein, was 
15 fathoms in depth: the diredion of the vein was almolf perpendicular, and pro¬ 
ceeded between noon and the firft hour j it branched forth two narrow veins. The 
miners work in the fecond calcareous bed, as in Hag-mine, and <he fuperior beds were' 
exadJy the fame. The following are the gartgarts of this mine: 

1. Milk-white calcareous fpar. 

2. Tranfparent calcareous fpar in cubes. 

3. Calcareous boar’s tooth fpar, in hexaedronal cryftals, hollow, in confiderable 
g;roups. 

4. Calcareous ftaladites. 

5. White fluor fpar, in cubes, covered with pyrites. 

6. Cafjlk. 

-. Pyrites upon fluorj or enclofed in galena. 

8. Ferruginous oker, of a brown colour, containing lead and calamine. 

9. Black-blende/ compad^ and in buttons on groups of fpar. 'Phis blende was 
formerly employed fol the manufadure of brafs at Briftol; but fince calamine has 
been found fo abundant in* nearly all the mines, it is fcarcely ever ufed. 

I o. Compad galena, in pieces of a tolerable fize. 

I ' • ' Snitterton. 
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Snitterton.~^The lead mines in the ndghbourhood of this ftnall town, are found in the 
firft calcareous bed. 

JtJhovcr.’^Oregory-mine is the mofl: remarkable; it contjuns compaft galena, accom¬ 
panied with bleyP^weif on calcareous fpar, and a fingular cryftallization of pyrites in very 
thin plates, notched on the edges like a cock’s comb 

Wenjley .—The mines of this place are under thejurifdidkionof Winfter. 

Winjlcr .—Seven miles from Wirkefworth. The thicknefe of the ancient beds at this 
place, was as follows: 

1. Free-(lone. The thicknefs is variable; fometimesit is found covered with a 
calcareous fton^ of a yellowilh grey, which is here called Stitff-Jlone, 8cc. 


а. Slate - 74 fathoms. 

5. Firtt calcareous bed - 17 

4. Firft toadftone - 17 

5. Second calcareous bed - 18 

б. Second toadftone * 24 

7. 'I'liird ca'careous bed - 40 

8. Third toadftone - i o 


9. Fourth calcareous bed 
Thicknefs unknown.. 


200 fathoms.. 


Mofl of the mines of Winfter were overflowed when I vifited them j thofe which me¬ 
sh fome attention, are, 

I 'atcjiccp or Taiejlock : the galleries of this mine are in the firft calcareous bed j the 
thicknefs of the Hate refting on this bed, was about 140 yards In all the gal¬ 
leries I obl'erved the white calcareous fpar to be the inoft common gangart. 

Placket and Plato. Thefe two mines are in the fecond calcareous bed ; in the latter 
I obl'erved, within the vein, a kind of heavy fpar, of a white colour, ft metimes reddilh, 
encloi'ed in caulk / it appears that the caulk owes its exiftence to the dccompofition of 
this fame fpar. It was thought for fome time, that this fpar contained lead; but the 
allay 1 made with the blow-pipe did not give the leaft indication. 

PcrtuHjy or PorUnvay. '1 he principal vein of this mine is found in the fecond calca¬ 
reous bed; its direftion is„vcry inclined, and is, therefon?, according to the language 
of the Englifti miners, ztpipe, or pipe-work. In this vein I found a vitreous lead ore, 
white*,' T, little tranfpareut, cryftallized in ftnall prifms ; thefe little cryftals had the tafte 
of fait of lead, they effervefeed with nitrous acid, and by the afliftance of the blow-pipe, 
were reduced to lead gkifs. 

Mill-clo/e, This mine has nothing very remarkable; a ftnall piece of lead in caulk was 
given me here, faid to be native lead. 

Elton.-—In the mine of Lordfwood-Dome, green lead, in ftnall prifmatic cryftals, was 
formerly found, accompanied with a whitifh earth; the lead cryftals, as well as the- 
earth, which feems to contain a ftnall portion of this metal, were eafily reduced to 
glafs. 

BakewelL—Vo^^Hes feveral lead mines. 

jljhford. —The mines of Alhford prelcnt nothing remarkable. > 

Moneyajh.—l viftted the two following mines; Lathgill-Dale minf*. Among ftveral 
fpecies of galena, I remarked one which was iw polytdron, with a bright luftre, on 
pyrites, accompanied with a brown blende it^ buttons, and a white earthy lead ore; 
thefe fubftances were eafily vitrified by the .blow-pipe.. 


Hubberdah^ 
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I ,aHalf frinn Meneyajh, near il^eire}]^ this mine'is 43 

fath'oQii-deep. Th6 ^ilijcaicareous bed is here wholly wanting, as as the fitit bm 
jctf'toadftone, wh^c^itep^ed by a bed of argil. The fecond cakareoub bed* or the 
greybah^i^Sii^ieii wfd<^fe found irmnedrateljr tinder this clay?, 4 n this part is full of 
Ihells an 4 ^j^ifie«?ientrocyiei 8 . The principal pit of Hubber-dsueifnine is cut through 
this ft<Miey 4 t ispften cceffed by v^s of calcareous fpar, which are much inclined: in 
the place of the fec^d Sd of toadftone, I alfo found a bed of argil. Thevein which was 
thin wdrked is iil|%ithird calcareous bed; it proceeds between the 12 and fecond hour, 
according to the EtlgUIh conpafs; and as the inclination, is very fmall, it is confequemly 
at Pipework. In this mine a ftone, w-hich was called Stuff-ftone, was given roe j but I 
found that was only a variety of that which forms the third calcareous bed ; it was 
foft arid friable between the fingers. The; fubftance which here follows tiie third c...ca- 
reous bed, and winch in the ..atural or'^er fiiould be toadfionc. is only a bank of greenilh 
. argil, fpotted with white it is called channel 'Phis L .ik of argil has not been 
pierced tiirough, and the quality of the lower be is theicf ■'re enknown. The gangarts 
accompanying this vein, are, 

■If'efruginous oker of a brown colour, often mixed with caulk or calcareous 

earth. 

Cellular iron ore* containing pyrites; this ore it of a c rk browii, fometimes changed 
into heiriatite. 

"White calcareous fpar. 

Pyrites in fmall quant‘‘y. 

Caulk in fpheroida’ plates, cont'n.iing diffc-ont ri2:od piftvs of very compact galena, 
of a'kidney form : all tbefe gangur'-s are diliroild in thin layc-’ .-r lani'na, in the op- 
•pofite direction of the vein. When the ga’cna is inclofed in linall pieces by calcareous 
fpar, or caulk, it is called iroffd-breaji 

Bajlow.-^n Calver-mine I found galena or vitreous white fpar. 

-The lead mmesof this fmall place a. e of little importance. 

Eyam.-^Lady-waJh is the name of one of the pri.icipal mines of this place; the richefl 
vein, the diredtion of which is much inclined, proceeds in the firll calcareous bed, 
w hich is commonly covered with a flate of forty fathoms thicknefs; calcareous fpar, 
more or lels folk, and rar/Afe, which is here called are the mod common gangarts. 
The moft remarkable mineral of Lady-iuajh is galena with a fpecular furface (flikon 
lides,) which is moft commonly found in very large pieces. This mineral polfelTes tlip 
fingukr property of detaching itfelf fpontai\eoufly from the vdin, particularly in places 
where the vein begins to grow narrow; the violence with w'hich this operation takes 
place, is Sicredible; it is often accompanied with a very great explofion, which may 
even be heard at a confiderable diftance from the mine, and is compared to an eanli- 
qurke ; the effedt it produces on the fcafFoIding, which it not only iliakes, but alfo 
breaks, is often fatal to the workmen; and it is only by ftregthening the principal fup- 
porters, by the refufe with which they fill the void fpace between tbe*rock and the fup- 
pottersV fnat they are, enabled to. prevent the total deftrudllon of thq galleries. I faw 
this pradlifed in Haycr^f-lille^ otic of the galleries of Lady-wajh^ when threatened with 
this accident. TheriJinersHfould not account for this terrible phenomenon ; but I think 
it may be attribiyed to ^ air, wlikh, l>«teg greatly comprefled, cfpecially where the 
vein grows narrow,^ forces a paGage.. The fpecular galena is commonly found in 
double veins, about*^clght or nine .inche® irovn each other, having in the middle 

a bed of caulk of the thickrie&of three lines; each vein is compofed of two halves, 
avhich unite fo well on the finooth’ furface, to appear a work of art. The minei*s 
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in order to remove tolerably large pieces of this galena, make ufe of a (harp iron, which 
they drive vertically into the bed of caulk, feparating the two halves of the mineral; this 
done, they all retire, for in a few minutes all the vein loofens itfelf with a great noile, 
and the workmen would endanger their lives, were they not to I'ecure themfelves. I 
was told that each cxplofion was preceded by a dull noife, like the found of a bell, 
which was heard in the galleries, and which enabled the miners to retire in 
fafety. 

TuIeficelL —'I'his town is four miles from Buxton ; here I law feveral ftnall quartzofe 
cryltals, winch prefented two pyramids join, g at, the bafe, and which liad been found in 
one tif the lead mines. 

Ihixton .— rhirtv-five miles from Derby, n)ine pits have been cut to the fecond cal¬ 
careous bed j *. ’cins in great pa’'t arc filled with white calcareous fpar, which con¬ 
tains very little c<iarfc-grained galena. No machines c made ufe of to defeend into 
thefe mines, but the workmen enter and retire 'w climbing. The fmall cryftals knowir 
in r.ngland undei the name oi lht.<t u di'iimiu's^ which arc ufed for feveral articles of 
iewelry, are found detached in the env’rons of this town ; they are fmall quartzofe cryl- 
tals, Very clear, and often ..otoureil with red. 

C.ajiicton. —Tliv. miiies this little town are gencraHy poor in ore, and employ only 
about 5c perfoies, x obl'erved at ilu* foot of Mam Torr*, a very fteep calcareous luouii- 
taiii near ('.alileton, foirtC galh-rie' which dirccfly led ton vein which terminated near¬ 
ly at the hirface. 'llie gangiut of the vein is calcareous I'par, of a milky colour; con¬ 
taining very little coarfe grained galena. The chivt productions of the mines of Cal- 
tloton, are diil'ercnt n irreousfpa..-, which are ufed for vafes or other objefls of ornament, 
.according to rheir lize and beautt oi coloi . Ih purple fpar is‘i.e moll common, 
and by way o( lalbaiul, acc' iiipaiiks th white vitreo'.'s fpar ; m ill it is called Dfr- 
I’Yihtrc hhn John, biin -llor.c, 'fohit/Ioiie. .1 he l vboure''s who work thefe fpars, dwell at 
berhy, II 'tnjer, Mntioi k, ivc. in oliur parts ol the cemty. All the pieces of work- 
manlhip an? iraiifported to Birmingham, where they are mounted in gilt copper, and 
other metals. The largelt pieces of vi..cous fpar found at Callleton, are about a foot 
in lengtli ; artificial colours arc I'omctimes applied to thefe fpars, to inc .afe the luitre 
and variety ot the ijaturai ones. 

Oih :i-niinc, near CojUcton, is celebrated for the expiofions of, the fpecular galena, 
fometimes oblcrved thei'e, whidi are quite as dreadful, as thofe of Lady-waih at. 
■ Kyam. 


Political and Economical Conjlitution of the Mines of Derbyfhire. 

ALL the mines of Derby Ihire are fituatcd in the higheft part of the county, called the 
Peak, which is commonly divided into the High and Low Peak. Each part is fubdi- 
vided into fmall,diltrids, known under the names of Liberties, Wapentakes, Manors,. 
which arc called after the names of the towns they contain; for example, Winfter- 
libcrty, Afiford-manor, Ike. The ordinances and ftatutes of all thefe liberties, relative 
to the working of the mines, afe every where the fame, witii the exception of fome 
particular cuftoms, and the right which each diftrift poffefles of choofing an infpeftor 

<• I 

* The eartli and ftonvB which fall ilowrn, from this mountain, form, in fevcnil parts, fmall hills,- which 
daily increafe in fize, and are regarded by the common, people as one of the feven wonders of the 
Peak. • 
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of the mines*. This infpeftor, or dircftor, who is called the Barmajler, or Deputy Bar- 
inajler^ partly depends on the proprietor of the land in which the mine is, and fome- 
times alfo on the farmers of the mine, who may difmifs him at pleafure ; his only profit 
arifr-; from the emolument of his employment. The does not direct the la¬ 

bour of rite miners ; but his principal occupation is to attend to the mealurenicnt of the 
mineral which is fold to the founders, and to exadt the tribute which belongs to the lord 
of the ollale ; he .ilfo grants pc'rinitlion to perfons wifhing to work a mine, and in fine 
fettles tl'.e lift'c difputes oecafionally arifmg among the miners. Kverv important fuit 
is decided bv the tr:l)unal of the mines, of which vve fhall Ipeak hereafter. 

In the ///;;•/» i'cah, the* right of working mines, belongs exclufively to the king, and 
the Bann,i/ur, or dircclor, is eledhxl, and confirmed in ins litnation by the king’s 
farmers. All the mines of the Peak arc befides infpedled by a director general 
f.K .id Bcfi'niiT/lcr') who has allowances, but is equally dependant on the farmers of the 
king, and the proprietors. 

'I’he director general alfbprefidcs in the grand cotincil of mines, which is here called the 
Bar mote court, and is generally compofed of the /Axv/n/ and 24 jurors-, the latter, when 
aflemblcd, form what is called the grand jury. In the royal mines the farmers are at 
the fame time the jurors. The grarul council of mines (jthc great Barmotc court') af- 
femble tw'ice in the year, at Eafterand at Michaelmas ; the lefl’er council {court of trial) 
alfo affembles cveiy three weeks, and even oftener, if requifite. 

The grand council pofTefTes abfolute jurifdidtion overall things relating to the mines; 
as, for example, difputes concerning boundaries, mifunderltandings between the pro¬ 
prietors and others; it judges according to a printed code, which is generally follow¬ 
ed ; but it can even in cafe of ncccffity alter the laws. 'I'he king has a thirteenth of 
all the mineral w'orked ; in the mines granted by conceflion, the fame benefit belongs 
to the proprietor of the land. In exchange, the worker of the mines has the privilege 
of cutting the neceflary w'ood from the neareft royal forefi, and employing, for his pur- 
pofe, the neareft water. According to an Englifli authorf, the king’s thirteenth, in 
the diftrift of Wirkefworth alone, is valued at a thoufand pounds llerling annually. 

Individuals arc not permitted to work a vein on the land of another, without confent 
of the proprietor, excepting perfons immediately dependant on the king, or particularly 
attached to him (the king’s liege people) ; thefe have the liberty of w'orking a vein 
wherever they think proper, and they are only obliged to refpeft houfes, gardens, and 
orchards ; but their works mu ft be carried on within rule, and according to the laws of 
the mires ; in breach of thefe, the proprietor may choak up tht work. Sec Jars.Aom. 
3 >/>• 16. 

The proprietor of the land has always the right of the firft market, in thefale of the 
mineral, unlefs he has arranged otherwife witli the worker ; but no fale can take place 
without the confent, and unlefs in the prcfencc of the Barmafter, and his meafure mull 
even be ufed ; at every fale he receives a recompenfc, depending on the liberality of the 
vender. * 

I’he old and abandoned mines, as well as the newly difeovered veins, cannot be 
worked without a grant/rom the Barmaftcr. To perfons wilhing to work the old or 

i 

* On this fubjeft a,work may Jjeconfuhcd/entitled, The Miner’s Giiite, or a complete Miner, hy W. 
Hardy, of Shejield, 174S, 8vo. and Jars, Voyage Metallurgique, tome, Hi p. ^38 ; the jurifprudence of the 
mines of the county of Berby. 

I'he relation between the ordi/iances of the mines of Derbyfhire, and thofe of Saxony and Germany, 
itiiJers it probable that the .incient SaxUns introduced the art of mining into England. F. Tr, 

f A Tour through Great Britain, vol. iii. London, *17^3, 'i'to, p. 78. 
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abandoned mines, a certain portion {incafiirc of ground) is granted ; 3 2 yards in the 
High Peaky and 29 in the Low Peak ; that is, half of the portion on each fide of the pit. 
For a new vein, a double portion is allowed ; 58 yards for the Low Peaky and 6 4. foi- 
\he High Peaky according to the direftion of the vein. The proprietor of the land 
in like manner, receives a half meafure on each fide of the pit, lor all the new veins : 
the Barmafter alfo grants, to every worker of a mine, a place without it, ncceflary for 
walking and feparating the ore, as w'ell as for refufe, and a path to his work. I he 
emoluments of the Barmajler are fixed at a difli*, or about 70 pounds w-eight of ore, 
which he always take's from the firft produce. In an old and abandoned'minc, the 
proprietor of the land receives nothing. * 

The portions granted by concelTion, arc marked at the furfice by holes, in which 
a kind of wooden^ crofs is fixed, called Jlowcs or croffesy ferving as a boundary, 'fhe 
removal or alteration of this limit, is feverely punilhed ; and ihofe who work the mines 
are bound to guard their prefervation j in default of which, they forfeit their ri^dit of 
grant. ® 

'I'lie mines of Derbyfliire are worked by companies or focicties. I'he members of 
thefe focicties are commonly wealthy people, who work fcveral mines at once, and 
ilivide the Iharesf at their will. The fuperintcndancc of thefe mines, is generally cn- 
trulled to an honell and able perfon of the diftricl:, who atls, at the fame time in the 
capacities of a geomolrician, juror, and I'ecretary to the fociety 4 and who alfo fells the 
mineral. It may eafily be conceived, that a fmgle man cannot bei'Jow the ncceflary 
attention on fo many occupations; every thing is in confequence carried on w'ith 
negligence, and the working of the mines is in general fo little within rule, that it is 
only the extreme richnefs of the mineral which can counterbalance the lolfes of the 
proprietors, arifing from an unikilful adminiftration. 

'J'he covenants with the workmen are renewed every fix w'eeks ; at the fame period 
the ore is fold to the founders, who then alfcmble there in great numbers. 

There are adually three lead founderies in Dcrbyihire, belonging to very wealthv 
mcrchantsj. The lead is generally conveyed to London through Derby, or elfc font 
to Hull in Yorkfliire, whence it pafl'es to foreign countries. The ore is fold to thc- 
lounders at the rate of feven or eight pounds ilerling, the ton^ ; the melted lead is 
in tafl, worth 15 guineas per 24 hundred weight. 


The miners of Derbyfliire are, in general, robufl; and enterprifing people; thev are 
called, in Knglilh, Pcakrills; their falary is very fmall, as is that of all miners, when 
the laborious and dangerous nature of their employment is confidered. 


Working of the Mines of Dcrbyjhircy and the Machines employed, 

THE mountains of Derbyfliire prefent to the naturalifl: a groat number of curious ob- 
jeds; but they arc much lefs inlerefliiig fo thofc who only regard the working cf the 
mines, for, iii.gcneral, this branch of iudullry is in a deplorable conditionjl. The 


* A cll.l! is a mcafurt for the niliieral, commonly weighing Co or 70 pounds, more or Lfs accordiiijr lo 
itsfpui^'ly. Sre yarty tom. p. ° 

y Till fc tharcu are caMed Kuxe in German. 


y '1 he number ol tounderies has increafi d lince M. Ferbcr wa.s tlierc 1 \ Tr. 

jj 'I lie ton contains twenty hundred weight, each buiidicd vieight, n hnndicd ayd twelve pounds, Eiiir 

lifii weight. 

II All authors agree as to the bad adminidralioii of the mines of r.iigl.iiul. ind the d-.feclive method of 
w.M iiig them; we o.ay read what Mr. Kirwau fays hn this lubjeCt,' in the preface to liis Mineralogy. 

1 '. fr. , 
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number and rlchnefs of the veins are, perhaps, the caufe of the want of that attention 
w hicli is fc) imicli admired in theothcr entcrprizes of that cidightened nation, and I am led 
to thinkthat the confiderable revenues, which the proprietors conllantly dciive fromthefo 
mines, reiui>T them infenfible to further profit. It is pretended, that it is for political 
risifons flint the general adminiflration of the mines is on fo bad a footing as we fee it. 
]\ly knowledge of the conilitution of I'ngland is too limited to decide whether a better 
arrani.>;eiuent would be dangerous ; but I am well convinced, that this branch of induf- 
try will Tievi r arrive to a high degree of perfeclion, unlefs a fupreme council be e(ta- 
biifhed over the mines, with unlimited pou er to reform all abides. 

Ii is inif a very lew years lince the J'lngiifh began to pay attention to the fludy of 
iniiKiialogy*, while in mod other parts of natural hiflorv, they have long pollelfed 
learned men of very great merit. 1 think I may, with Ibmc reafon, lay that mine¬ 
ralogy in Kngland is llill in its cradle, and it is not long lince the C’.ornilh miners 
threw away the bizimuh with tiie rehd’e, as a fubllance perl'edly iifelel's ; and thev 
Would have remained in the fame error, had it not been for Dr. Schlolfer of v\m(ier- 
tianii. ■\Vhat I am about to relate of the internal conllrucfion td the mines and foun- 
deries, will (]ualify my readers to judge of the reft. 

inaliivofl every part of Derbyfhire, the veins arc fidllciently rich, attd the rock fo 
•folid, that they are relieved from the expence of fcalFoKling; but it will appear fiir- 
prifmg to learn, that even Heps and ladders are neglected. Kvery overleer directs the 
labour ot the mines according to his ability; ami as econtmiy is fought as muck, as 
pollible, the thr.lxT of the mines is every where in fo bad a condition, and the pits lo 
ill condrncted, that it is iinpollihlc to form an idea of it. In a great number of the 
mines, the lahourtrs afceiid and defeend, by climbing on bad Heps at the rilk of their 
lives. In fome pits near Winder, Heps are managed in llie four corners of tlie j)il, 
without order, and too dillant from each other; in others, the pieces of wood ferviiig 
for the ladder-Heps are fo badly lalleiicd, or fo near the fide of the pit, that the foot 
catinot be fixed ; in line, I have leeii Hoping Heps and almoH rotten, which is cvrtainly 
a |woof of extreme iugliger.ee. Clonceive the danger ot del'cending a pit more than 
40 fathoms in elepth, and perpendicular, like that of llubber-dale, on Heps of fuch 
little foiidky ! 

]'’ire was formerly ufeil in the working of the mines, as appears from the ordinan¬ 
ces : at prefent f'h k-mu'u.s and hori alone are uleil; lomctimes gunpowder is 
employcil. ‘ 

'll.e ii.iiurs work by the day, or according to a certain ran*, d'he day Ls of.-fix 
hours ; but thole who work at a cei tain rate*, ran onlv lie difchargetl at the end of 
every fix vteks; they receive three, four, and live pounds Helling the fathom, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the rock, but they are obliged to furnifh the powder them- 
felvis, and to cleanfc the ore. 

'I fie reparation of the ore is perbu-med w ithout the mine, by means of a large ham¬ 
mer or hrukcr ; women and cliildren are geiiei allv employed for this ptn pofe. 

'I he mineral is extracted by means oi a wimllals, and by machines with horll\s; in 
mines ot great ciepili, the lattei an- generally eilabliihcil jn an elevated place without any 

t 

* ] .1111 wdl neqiiaiiiUtl with the woihii of Woollwaid, Hill, and Mttid</. da Coll.i. M Koilf.-r, a lo- n- 
fd (It iinau. I1.1'. nllo (mhli'llieil an Kfi.iy on Miiicralofrj in linirlilli ; in like manner I n fu'lit eitc the Iv- 
lilh oaiill.uioii of tlie miiK-rnh>uy of C'loiilladt. exeeiited by iny Ivieinl and e.ninti j man M d’Rnjrllr. iir; 
hwt it is to be lameuud tha^ihe iiei ftm to nbom the tditioii was enti iilUd has been allowed to make altera¬ 
tions whieb re nowilc favoiirafh t*) the worJt. * 

4 r cc Vorhiftt Kiil’ti'tl h’l 'jry 'J C'ji -nriil', , I 7 j fol. 
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covering, furrounded with a little wall. One of the bell machines of this kind, was 
that of Hubbcr-dale ; all the others I favv, were conftrufted on nearly the fame model, 
except that they were too mafly, and the circle was of too large a diameter, and too 
narrow ; I have fecn fome of thefe engines made with two boards nearly circular, on the 
edges of which fome bad planks were nailed. 

To carry otf the water, hand pumps and water engines are generally ufed. Steam 
engines are only employed in coal mines: it is true that in mines of little depth, thefe 
machines are fuflicient, and it would even be imprudent to cflablifli more cxpciifivt' 
ones; but I believe that in general the ufe of thefe machines is continued here, becaufc' 
they Iiavc been once introduced, and that too little attention is paid to the improvement'' 
thefe works retjuire. 


Vrepaniilon of ihc Ore. 

'rHK mineral containing the lead is either compacl or inclofed. Tlie compaft needs 
no other preparation than to be broken, by means of a large hammer, into pieces of 
a moderate iize. 'I’he ore cnclofed by, or mixed with, other fubllanccs, requires to 
bo feparated from its gangart; in this labour, which employs women and children, 
there is fo little care, that a great part of the metal is thrown away with the 
refiife. Stamping and wafliing* arc not yet introduced, but a particular method is 
em|)loyed to feparate the ore from the gangart and earthy parti''.Us, which is a 
very imperfeft kind of wafiiing, and as defedive as the labours of thefe mmes in 
general. 


Lead Fouiuicrics. 

'I'llREE principal founderies arc reckoned in Derbyfliirc, belonging fo wealthy indi¬ 
viduals : the ore melted here is purchafed from the mines in the environs, perfectly 
cleanfed. The tell kiln is generally introduced throughout Derbyfliire and ispcriiaps the 
bed invention olthis country. 'This furnace Iris been deferibed, though very imperfect¬ 
ly, by M. Judi, in the third volume of hrs chemiad works, and it is impoiiilile to 
form a precife idea <»f it after fo bad a defeription ; that given by M. Jars (tom. ii. Voy¬ 
ages Mefallurgi(iues) is infinitely fuperior, and cxecuteil with the greated care ^ the 
jilates accoinjiauying the defeription ol M. .lars leave nothing wanting on tite fub- 
ject. • 

the inetlmds punfued in the founderics of this country are alike, I (hall only 
mention what 1 ohierved at Wirkvlworth. The ore is not broiletl before being in¬ 
troduced into the turnaee, but a certain quantity of quick-lime is added.* 1 camiot 
applaud this method, becaule it is evident, that great part of the metal is exhauded 
by the arfenical and Ail phurcous particles which volatilifc it; befides, the quick-lime 
which is added, produces, with tlie I’ulphunMus particles, a kiiul of hcjiar, which 
diilul ves tile leadi, and probably converts a very great proportion of this metal into litharge 
or Icoria ; for tliis ivalou it is ncccllar\ here to melt their fcoria a feeond time in a fmall 
blow furnace. 

J hough in generaUhe lead of Derb\ fliire docs not appear to'contain much filver, it is 
wrong not to have the matter afeertained by good aflays; lor nothing varies fo much as 
the contents of ore. * • • 

• Accorillng to llic niclliod rolIo\vf'<> in Crnn.iiw .nr.! Ilimnai v. 

. ■ f. . 
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Copper Founderies. 

THE copper ore melted at Derby y two leagues from Simonfield, is worked at E£ion- 
hillf in Staffordflure*. There is nothing remarkable in the procefs; the ore being 
broiled, is melted in furnaces. Among the ores melted here, I obferved fome laminated 
pyrites of cryftallized copper, fome in the form of buttons, others of a bright luilrc, 
upon a mamcllated gypfeous fpari. 

Preparation of Calamine. 

THE lead mines between Wirkefworlh and MatlocL Bath, afford the greateft quan¬ 
tity of calamine; the colour is commonly white, yellowiHi, or brown, of a cellular 
or compact texture. The ore is firlt reduced to pieces of a moderate fize by means 
of a large hammer, then fified, in order to feparate it from the ferruginous and other 
extraneous bodies; it is afterwards broiled in a kind of fmelting furnace, at the top 
of which is another little furnace, which lerves to dry it. The calamine being broiled is 
taken to the mill, w'heroby means of two horizontal (tones, it is reduced to a very fine 
powder; but as this preparation cannot take place without humidity from time to time, 
it is necclt'ary to dry it in the little furnace I have juft mentioned. Nearly the whole 
of the calamine prepared here is tranfported in calks to Birmingham, where a very 
great quantity is employed in the different brafs manufa£lures. 

In feveral lead mines there is found a calamine in powder, moft commonly very 
imjiure; it generally contains argil and much fand, which are feparated by wafliing 
in German ebejh. Another procefs formerly ufed in England, has been communi¬ 
cated to me by I\I. Cramer, a celebrated German chemilt; this procefs confi Is in 
broiling by the (ire of (lame, in a ('mail furnace of calcination, the calamine which con¬ 
tains lead ; by this means the lead is melted, and the calamine becomes very friable. 
The broiled calamine is then placed on planks, the pofition of which is a little 
oblique, where children, with fmall boards faftened to the feet, crufh it by treading 
on it. The water, which is cojtveyed over the whole furface of the calamine, 
w'ullics away the (ineft parts, which are received in little boxes, but the lead re¬ 
mains on the planks, where it is retained by little borders fixed at the extre¬ 
mities. 

Formerly blende broiled was employed as calamine, particularly in the envi¬ 
rons of Bridolj, where are a great number of luTifs manufadures. The blende ufed, 
was bnnvu and compacf, but broiling was (utTicient to render it friable; thi§ was 
p.rformeJ in a (quart; furnace with a cotdeal J himney, in which the fulphur contained in 
the ore \v.is (ubiimated ; the remainder was then reduced into very fine powder in a 
common mill. 


Miv.iufaelnre of Minium. 

SEVER AI, proceffes are known to make minium§, particularly tha't defcribcd byM. 
Julii, in his Ciiemical Opufcula; but this author is miftaken when he fays, that in 

• 

• A n-.oie drtaiU'cl acroiiiit of dicfe foumltTits is given by M. Jars. Stc Foy^tges MetaUurgiques, tom. 
jii p 75 - 

•f !V^ i'..rlKM’.s C.v'alnguc, 17^3, p. 2. 

i M lia-i tli fciibct' with his iilual accuracy the refiilts of his own experience relative to ihi; fuh- 


jeiit, VdV.ige iii ro6. 

' The !)i ft wovi; iiieh ha;: pivrn 


guru on the preparation of minium, is the German work of M. Nofe, 
i;;j;Lr til'.'tiile,. rib!- tn Hung vjn Sicnui^bnnncn, Kiircrtihorg, 1779, fcvo, 
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iingland galena is employed for this purpofe j I have been in a manufacture of minium at 
Wirkefworth, and I can affirm that the pureft lead is there employed. The furnace 
of Wirkefworth, to reduce the lead to minium, is very well defcribed by M. Jars; 
the plate he has annexed to his defcription is very accurate, and enables the reader ti) 
form a very exaCt idea of this operation, which has always been carefully concealed 
from travellers. 

At Wirkefworth there are always two furnaces under the fiime roof; in each fur¬ 
nace 2240 pounds of lead are calcined, with the aid of pit-coal, and bv flirring the 
melted lead continually during 6 or 7 hours, while the firft calciiuitioii lads, 'riie 
calx of the lead appears, after this firft operation, iirider the form of grey pn^vilc:, 
bordering in a very fmall degree on the yellowifh. I’o give a r.d colour, this [io-.v- 
der is pounded by an horizontal mill-ftone, inoiftening it irom time to time; after the 
whole mafs has been well pounded, and again diluted with a fudreient quantity of 
water, it is paffed through a very fine fieve, in order to feparate all the grofs pani¬ 
cles. This powder, well wafhed and fifted, is a fecond time calcined in a furnace 
perfeClly refembling the firlt. Minium fells, free of carriage to Hull, at the rate 
of 16 pounds the ton, or 2240 pounds weight. The greateft part of the minium 
manufactured here, pafles to Holland, where great ufe is made of it in the glal’s 
houfes. 


ManufaBure of Porcelain at Derby. 

THIS muft not be confounded with the manufacture of earthen-wrare, which is alfo 
in the environs of the town. As the manufacture of porcelain is kept fecret in Eng¬ 
land, I could not obtain all the information I wifhed on this fubjeCt. The following 
is the account I have- gathered. I was alTured at London, that in all the manufac¬ 
tures of this kingdom, as at Chelfea, Worceftcr, Derby, &c. the fteatitc of Corn¬ 
wall (^foaprock*) was employed, mingled with a good apyrous argil. I was alfo in¬ 
formed with refpeCt to the porcelain of Derby, by Dr. Small of Birmingham, that 
calcareous fubftances, mingled with others extremely fufible, were only employed, and 
that the kind of enamel or pafte which refulted from this mixture, was ground afrcfli, 
and furniflied the pafte for the Derby porcelain. I have reafon to think this informa¬ 
tion not without foundation, on account of the great number of calcined oyfter fhells 
which I faw employed in that manufacture. 

- Mr. Cookfworthy, an apothecary of Plymouth, has obtained the privilege of efta- 
blifliiilg a manufacture of porcelain in that, town. The fubftance ferving for bafe to 
this porcelain, is a granite found at St. Stephen’s near Plymouthf. 1 his granite, of 
which I have feen fpecimens, was compofed of a reddifli felfpar, in pieces of a tolerable 
fizc, qtiartz in fmall grains, and black fcaly mica. 

<1 

MamtfaBure of Earihcn^-aiare. 

THIS ware of which there are manufactures at Derby, Burflem, and Worceftcr, is 
every where known; the Englifh call it ftone ware. All the manufactures employ 
nearly the fame materials and purlue the fame courfo: the bafe is' either/a white argil, ex- 

tremely fine, or pipe-clay, which is found in Cornwall, near Tiumouth. When by 

> > 

* Tlii'i fteallie is fouiul ni-ar Cape Ll/.avd, in ihe«co\inty of Cornwall. 

•j Tliii: praiiite in actually worked on the account of Mr. Wedgwood, i.n ingenious arlift, and known 
hy till- nialUt pjeets of carllien ware from his Elvuriat^manuf.'.ftute In Uerbydiire. 1'. Tr. 
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means of wa/hingthls earth is reduced to an impalpable pade, it is mixed with a fifth 
part of its weight of common lilex, calcined, and reduced to a very fine powder. As 
the excellence of this ware depends in great meafurc on the intimate mixture of thefe 
two fubftances, great care is taken that they arc well diluted in a fullicient quantity of 
water, the only means of mingling them well. 'J'he method of working this mafs for 
the diflerent kinds of earthen ware, is known, and therefore needs no delcription: the 
molt common fort of this ware, or the white ware, receives no other glofs than that it 
receives from fea-falt, which is thrown into the furnace when the baking is nearly com- 
j)leted ; but the finelt, which is the yellow', receives a yellowifh varnilh, after which, it 
is a fecond time put into the furnace. 

The filex employed in the manufiiftures of Derbyfhire, is never found in that coun¬ 
ty, and is generally brought from the coaft of Norfolk*. 

* The information M Ferbcr has ^iven us concerning the different Kngiifli manufaiturcs, is very im- 
perfe^t, compared with what M. Jars has finee publifhed in his f 'eyiige Mriallurgigue. Fur this leafon we 
entreat our resders to cunfult this work whenever they are anxious to be more particularly informed on 
many fubjefts-which M. Ferber has but nightly touched upon. In the fame work of M. Jars, there are 
fome very exa£l engravings of feveral machines and furnaces, of which M. Ferbcr was not able to procure 
fatisfadory intelligence, 'and wlikit for the fame rcafon have been omitted in this tranllatiuik (Note of Ux 
French Tranflator). 


TRJ 
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travels, tniEFlY ON FOOT, THROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF ENGLAND, 
IN 1782, DESCRIBED IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. BY CHARLES P. MO¬ 
RITZ, A LUERART gentleman of BERLIN, TRANSLATED FROM THE 

German, by a lady. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

ONE of the moft diftinguifliing features in the literary hiftory of our age and coun- 
try, is the paflion of the public for voyages and travels. Of the boolw that have 
lately been publilhed, there are none, novels alone excepted, that, in point of number, 
bear any proportion to them. A fpot on the globe can hardly be named, whither fome 
of our adventurous countrymen have not penetrated, and with a public fpirit, and a 
degree of benevolence hardly inferior to their courage, what they have feen, they have 
publilhed. Firft encouraged and promoted by royal munificence, it is equally to the 
credit of the fovereign and his fubjefts, that both travelling, and the writing of travels, 
have become falhionable; and the prevailing objefts of the public tafte. Such has 
been our national partiality to travellers and travelling that there are inftances of enter- 
prifmg and benevolent men, who have vifited foreign countries, merely that they might 
inform their countrymen what they heard and faw: nay fome have been fo anxious to 
gratify this national curiofity, that more than one well-received and ufeful book of 
travels might be named, written by perfons who never were travellers. 

A fimilar tafte actuated the people of France, as long as they continued to be a 
civilized people. Our rivals in every thing, they alfo were the only people, who had 
any pretenfions to vie with us either as travellers, or the writers of travels. But, it is 
not mere national vanity to fay, that theEnglilh, now at leaft, far excel the French both 
in the quantity and quality, of their books of travels. It docs not feem difficult to 
account for this. 1 he French, in general, are fo well latisfied with themfelves, that, 
where no political interefts intervene, they are feldom much inierefted about any other 
people: and they travel and write their travels, not fo much with any view of improv¬ 
ing themfelves or their countrymen, as to be gratified by an opportunity of difplaying 
their fuperiority to all other nations. It is ftur to fuppofe alfo, that, like moll other 
nations, they really have .lefs curiofity, than has always marked the charafter of Eng- 
Kflnnen. Still, it needs neither to be denied or concealed, that many Frenchmen have 
been great travellers, and have alfo publilhed many valuable books of travels. It is 
remarkable, however, that whilft many Britons, who have rambled but a few weeks in 
France, have been fo obliging on their return, as to favour their countrymen with a 
full and true account of all that they heard and feen during their peregrinations, 
hardly any Frenchman has even given any'account (and certainly not any good 'ac¬ 
count) of thefe kingdoms. If Frenchmen who, more than any other nation, vifited 
England, have feldom thought it worth their while to tell the world what they thought 
of us and our country, it was ftill lefs to be expeded from the inhabitants of other 
countries; who, if not lefs in the habit of travelling, are certainly ^fs in the habit of 
publiftring their travels’ • ^ 

It may feem, perhaps, to abate a little of th\t ftrong idea of F*ench vanity, with 
which it is hardly poftiblc for ICnglilhmert not to be impreffed, to, own, as impartiality 
requires we Ihould, that the accounts whfch natives of France have given of their owu 
kingdom, do not, probably, much exceeo^ofe given of it by natives of Great Britain, 
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either in minutenefs or accuracy, or even in number. Thefe tours into France, how¬ 
ever, or any other foreign .tours, bear no proportion to the almoft countleis number of 
excurfions and defcriptions, given nor only of our ifland in general, but of almoft every 
particular part of it, by Britons. So copious indeed arc thefe publications, that the 
valetudinarian, or the ina£tive man, may now, at his eafe, obtain full and exaft infor¬ 
mation of every place, and every circuinllance relative to our local hiftory, without 
ftirring from his own fire-fidc. 

It is natural for every man to be partial to that country which he has the happinefs to 
call his own; and for a native of this lavoured land, not to be confeious of its fuperior 
value is foraething worfc than flupidity. Still, however, it is neceflary, proper, and 
ddirable, for the people of any country not to form their judgments of themfelves en¬ 
tirely by their own obl'orvatioiis; but to learn and know w hat opinions and what judg¬ 
ments are formed of tlioin by perfons, who cannot be fufpefted of being under any 
undue bias. It is particularly proper for Englifhmcn, who havefo long allowed them¬ 
felves the great liberty of giving their imrei'erved opinions of others. But amidll all 
our /lores of doineflic, as well as travelling, anecdotes, fuch a view of England feems to 
be dill a dcfideratinn. 

That the humble volume now fubmitted, with all poflible deference to the candour 
of the Englilh nation, in an Englifli drefs, will fill up this gap in the literary hiftory 
of the times, it might perhaps be deemed prefumption confidently to fuppofe. All 
that the editor of it ventures to hint on the lubje(El, is, that it contributes fomething to¬ 
wards it j and that though this hafty Iketch of our metropolis, and this fhort tour 
through a part of our kingdom by a foreigner, be far enough from being fuch an one 
as he could have wifhed to have brought forward, and would have brought forward, 
had there been a choice, it is the only one of the kind of a recent date, that he has 
happened to fee. And though he is aware, that its contents are not of a nature likely 
to command a very general attention, and certainly not fuch as a profefied book-maker, 
in the habit of catering for the public taflc, would have provided, yet is it not without 
merit, and merit of a kind particularly entitled to the refpect of Englifhtnen. 

Befides the more obvious advantages likely to refult from our occafionally liflcning 
to the remarks and opinions of other travellers, than thole alone of France and our 
own country, it might not perhaps be without its ufe fometimes to confult them, if it 
were only on the fcorc of compofition. There is a manner of thinking, and a Itile of 
w’riting, peculiar to every nation. An Engliflmian, for inflartce, would no more think 
of delcribing a country, or a people, with the minute prolixity of Germans in ge¬ 
neral, than he would of criticifing a work oV tafle with the phlegm of a Dutch com- 
ineulator,*or with the elaborate and clofe precifion of an argument on a theological 
thefis. Yet whilft wc thus confine ourfelvcs entirely to our own modes, it is poflible 
we .may overlook many little latent improprieties in our writings, to which cuftom now 
reconciles us ; but which, it is probable, would be apparent to us, by being compared 
with the fimilar writings of a different nation. By bringing our writings to this tefl, 
we Ihould learri perhaps, that though we do already excel, we may yet be more excel¬ 
lent- That, in general,^ our books of travels are fuperjor to thofe of moft other people, 
will be contefted liy no competent judges ; but, it by no means follows, that we have 
attained the acme of perfedlion in tliis /pecics of writing. One glaring error into which 
our writers of travels, as w*ell as the writers .of hiffory, have fallen, the Editor hopes 
to be pardoned for rafentioning ; becaufc, as lie is neither a traveller, nor an author, he 
cannot well be fufpeaed of beiijg proifiptc\l,»dthc.’- by jcaloufy or by envy. It is no 
longer fufticient, that a book is inltruftive sftU ufeful, it muft alfo be entertaining ; and 
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hence books of travels might be named, and hiftories too, written fo much in the 
manner and charafter of novels, as adually to have become ftock-books on the flielves 
of circalating libraries. There cannot be a more degrading condefcenfion, than it is 
for writers of abilities thus meanly to flatter a falfe talle. From this fault at leaft, the 
volume now prefented to the public, is exempt. Our German does not deal in the mar¬ 
vellous ) neither does he afleft to be fentimental. On a fine profpeft, it is to be owned, 
he loves to dwell, and defcribc, with fome degree of rapture ; but he does not bewilder 
cither himfelf or his readers in the fairey fccnes of pifturefque beauty. His matter is 
not always highly important, yet is it never beneath the notice of even a wife man ; for 
though we may perhaps but rarely admire his genius, we cannot but refpefl his go )d fenfe. 

Confidering to how many richer feafts of the kind we have lately been invited, that 
fome of the firlh rate geniufes of our age have traverfed our kingdom, as it were, on 
purpofe to defcribe it, and that, as if their own immediate communications were not 
lufficiently alluring, their works have been ftill farther fet off by all the charms that 
the elegant art of engraving can give them, it may fcem little lefs than prefumption to 
hope, tliat the wanderings on foot of a poor, obfcure, German pallor, from London 
into Derbyfhire, will attraft many readers. It fliould be remembered, however, that 
good fenfe belongs exclufively to no age, profeffion, or ftation ; and that good fenfe, 
when accompanied by good nature, will always be fure to engage attention. Both thefe 
qualities our traveller will be found to polTcfs, in no ordinary degree. F.ven when he 
is miftaken, he apppears to be an intelligent man; and fo candid and mild, that even in¬ 
dignities have not provoked him to ufe a f ngle fharp cxpreflion. 

'I’he work is faid to have been well received at Berlin, and in Germany in general; a 
circumftance by nG* means beneath the notice of Britifli readers. For it may deserve 
to be rcfledled on, whether this may not be one of the cafes, in which Foreignirs are as 
likely to form a fair eftimate of a work, as we arc. If they are not fo well acquainted 
with the fubjccls of which it treats, they are alfo lefs to be fufpeded of prejudice. Still, 
however, it is admitted, that, without any impeachment of their judgments on either 
fide, thofe parts may be deemed of moft value to a German, which an Englifhman 
thinks of the leaft. To the former, for inftance, it may be of fome moment to know 
what reception Foreigners of all deferiptions are likely to meet with in England : but 
what Engliflmjan can be very anxious to know,how the landlords and land-ladies of low 
ale-houfcs deport themfelves towards an itinerant Foreigner, of perhaps no very promif- 
ing appearance? And an attentive obferver of human nature, whatever be his country or 
■fituation, will not be dilpleafed to fee men and things in feenes and circumftances which 
have hitherto efcaped his notice, only, bdeaufe they are common. If fome of the 
incidents here related be, after all, cohfcflc^y infignificant, or even palpably .erroneous, 
ftill it may not be without ufe for us to reflefo, that were many of our writers of travels, 
W'ho have juftly acquired no ordinary celebrity among us, to he tried and judged of by 
perfons in the countries which they have Ueferibed, it is more than probable, that 
many of their accounts of things, y'hich have been admired in England, would there be 
rejetbed as frivolous or falfe. It is obvious to remark, that any opinions formed by an 
bafty traveller, who tarricth but^a..day, muft needs be formed at much hazard. When 
therefore the candid reader may himfelf fometimes tcmp'ed to f™Ie at tlie fimplicity 
of this good-natured German, wjsofe hafty opinions of our people and our country 
could not but be oftentimes crudt^and infeccurate, let him alfo be juft enough to refled 
that fuch muft be the cafe alfo witn fer 'breigners, when they read our books of tra¬ 

vels into other countries. 
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All that the editor prefumes farther to add, is, that the tranflation is the firft per¬ 
formance of the kinduf a very young lady; whofe name, if it had been thought proper 
to mention it, would be indificrent to no lover of found and deep learning, and exem¬ 
plary piety. It is her pride, and her confolation, to be one of the daughters of a ve¬ 
nerable man, who is mentioned with all the refpeft due to him in the enfuing letters. 
And, young as fhe is, this is not the firft time (he has folicited and obtained Britilh pa¬ 
tronage, and Britilh proteftion. And now, with all the diffidence natural to her lex 
and her years, Ihe entreats, that this her maiden effay in literature may be received as 
a tender of her heart-felt gratitude. The editor has revifed the tranflation, w'hich, 
though far from being fervile, or even always literal, he thinks fufficiently faithful. 
Some little ftiffneflfes, it is poffible, may ftill remain : but it has been the aim of the 
tranflator, without departing from the fenfe of the author, to exprefs that fenfe in fuch 
a way as Ihe fuppofed her author would have done, had he been of I.ondon, rather 
than of Berlin. And this aim Ihe feems, in general, very happily to have ac^ 
compliihed.. 


TRAVELS, &c. fcc. 


On the Thames, yjl May. 

AT length, my deareft Gedike, I find myfelf fafely landed on the happy fliores of 
that country, a fight of which has, for many years, been my moft.^earneft wifli; and 
whither I have fo often, in imagination, tranfported myfelf. A few hours ago, the 
green hills of England yet fwam imperfedly before our eyes, fcarcely perceptible in 
the diftant horizon: they now unfold themfelves on either fide, forming as it were a 
double amphitheatre. The fun burfts through the clouds, and gilds alternately the 
Ihrubs, and meadows, on the diftant fliores; and we now cfpy the tops of two mafts 
of (hips juft peeping above the furface of the deep. What an aweful warning to adven¬ 
turous men! We now fail clofc by thofe very fands, (the Goodvjin') where fo many un¬ 
fortunate perfons have found their graves. 

Tlie fliores now regularly draw nearer to each other: the danger of the voyage is 
over; and the feafon for enjoyment, unembittefred by cares, cqmmences. How do we 
feel ourfelves, we, who have long been wandering, as it were, in a boundlefs fpacc, on • 
having once more gained profpefts, that are,not without limitsl I fliould imagine, our 
fenlations as foniewhat like thofe of the traveller, who traverfes the immeafurable dt ferts 
of America, when fortunately he obtains a hat wherein to flielter himfelf; in thofe mo¬ 
ments he certainly enjoys himfelf; nor d(/es he then complain of its being too fmall. 
It is*-indeed the lot of man to be always ciicumfcribed to a narrow fpace; even when 
he wanders over the raoft extenfive regions; even when the huge fea envelopes him all 
around, and wraps him clofe to its bofom, in the afti as it were, of fwallowing him up 
in a moment: ftlll he is feparated, from all the circumjacent immenfity of fpace only 
by one fmall part,'i or infj^ificant portion, of that iiiiiirtienfity. 

That portion or) this (pace, which I- now fee fuirouftding mej is a moft delightful 
feleftion from theiwhole of, beautiful ^nature* Her^^ is the Thames full of large and 
fmall Ihips, and boats, difperfed here and therj;, whira are either failing on with us, or 
lying at anchor; ana there the hills ongithcxTfide,clad with fo foft, and mild a green, 
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as I have no where elfe ever feen equalled. The charming banks of the Elbe, which I 
fo lately quitted, are as much furpafled by thefe feores, as autumn is by fpring! I fee 
every where nothing but fertile and cultivated lands; and thofe living hedges which in 
England more than in any other country, form the boundaries of the green corn-fields, 
and give to the whole of the diftant country, the appearance of a large and majeftic 
garden. The neat villages and fmall towns, with fundry intermediate country feats, 
fuggeft ideas of profperity and opulence, which it is not pofiible to defcribe. 

I'he profpeft towards Gravefend is particularly beautiful. It is a clever little town, 
built on the fide of an hill; about which there lie hill and dale, and meadows, and 
arable land, intermixed with pleafure grounds and country feats; all diverfified in the 
moft agreeable manner. On one of the higheft of thefe hills near Gravefend, fiands 
a wind-mill, which is a very good objeft, as you fee it at fome diftance, as well as part 
of the country around it, on the windings of the I’hames. But as few human pleafures 
are ever complete and perfedf, we too, amidft the plealing contemplation of all thtfe 
beauties, found ourfelves expofed, on the quarter-deck, to uncommonly cold and 
piercing weather. An uninterraitting violent ftiower of rain has driven me into the 
cabin; where I am now endeavouring to divert a gloomy hour, by giving you the 
defeription of a pleafing one. 


I^ndon, zd June. 

ITIIS morning thofe of us who were fellow paffengers together in the great cabin, 
being fix in number, requefted to be fet on fhore, in a boat, a little before the vefl'el 
got to Dartford, which is ftill fixteen miles from London. This expedient is generally 
adopted, inftead of going up the Thames; towards London; where, on account of 
the aftonilliing number of fiiips, which .are always more crouded together the nearer 
you approach the city, it frequently requires many days before a mip can finilh her 
paflage. He therefore who wilhes to lofe no time unneceflarily, and wiflies alfo to 
avoid other inconveniences, fuch as frequeiit ftoppages, and, perhaps, fome alarming 
dafliings againfl: other fliips, prefers travelling thofe few miles by land in a poll chaife, 
which is not very expcnfive, efpecially when throe join together, as three paffengers pay 
no more than one. 'I’his indulgence is allowed by aft of parliament. 

As w^e left the vdi'el we were honoured with a general huzza, or, in the Englifli 
phrafe, with three cheers, echoed from ihe German failors of our (hip. This nautical 
•ftyle of bidding their friends farewell, ‘mr Germans have learned from the Englifli, 
The cliff' where we landed was white and chalky, and as the diftance was not great, 
nor other means of conveyance at hand, \w refolved to go on foot to Darjford; in>. 
mediately on landing we had a pretty fteepyiill to climb, and, that gained, we arrived 
at tlie firft Englifh village, where an uKommon neatnefs in the ftrufture of the 
houfes, which in general are built with rcd|bricks, and flat roofs, ftruck me with a 
pleafing furprize, efpecially when I compaiped them with the long, rambling, inconve¬ 
nient, and Angularly mean cottagl;^ of^r peafants. We now condnued our w'ay 
through the different villages, eackfurnfflied with hisftaff; and thu^xhibited no re¬ 
mote refemblance of a caravan. '"'oSme few people who met us fee^d to ftare at us,, 
(truck, perhaps, by tffe fingulariw^our drefiu or the peculiarity |)f our manner of. 
travelling. On our route we paflffid st^od wlfcre a traop of gyjfies had taken up 
their abode, around a fire, under a trift Thd country, as we continued to advance, 
became more apd more beautiful. Naprally.i^erhaps, the earth is every where pretty 
much alike, but how different is ittend^p by art! -How" different is that on which "l 
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now tread from ours, and every other fpot I have ever feen. The foil is rich even to exu¬ 
berance, the verdure of the trees and hedges, m Ihort the whole of this paradifaical re¬ 
gion is without a paraUel bThe roads too are incomparable; I am ailoniihed how they 
have got them fo iinn andl^; every I took! feh^ and wat'^lkai^ous, it was 
LngUm ground on Chichi trod. 

We breaki^d at Darted. Here, for the firft time, I faw an Englifh foldier, in 
his red mdfbrm, hb hair cut ihort and combed back on his forehead, fo as to afford a 
full view of hb fine broad manly fac&i Here too I firft faw (what I deemed a true Eng- 
liih fight) in the ftreet, two boys boxing. 

Our little party now feparated, and got into two poil-chaifes, each of which hold 
three perfons, though it muit be owned three cannot fit quite fo commodiouily in thefe 
chaifes as two: the nine of a poft chaife b a iliilUng for every Enghih mile. They may 
be con>pared to our extra pofts, becaufe they are to bo had at all times. But thelc 
carriages nre very neat and tightly built. To that you hardly perceive their motion, as 
they rell along theih firm ftnooth roads; they have windows in front, and on both 
fides. The horfes are generally good, and the poiliUions particularly fiuart and adive, 
and always ride on a full trot. The one we had, wore hb hair cut ihort, a round hat, 
and a brown jadtet, of tolerable fine cloth, with a nofegay in his bofom. Now and then, 
when he drove very hard, he looked round, and with a fmile feemed to folicit our ap¬ 
probation. A thoufand charming Qiots, and beautiful landlcapcs, on which my eye 
would long have dwelt with raptmni^ were now rapidly palTed uith the fpeed of au 
arrow* 

Our mad appeared to be undnlatQXJ, and our journey, like the journey of life, 
feemefi he a pretty mgular dfemation of up hill and doivn, and here and there it 
was With copfes .the niajefiic I'hames, every now and then, like 

a litide {breft of ma&s, dfing to lamf'View, and anon lofing itlelf among the dcligiitful 
towa$ apad vllbges. Theramaahig large figns which, at the entrance of villages, hang 
in tke midcUe of tbif ftreet, being faftened to large beams, which are extended acrois 
the dmet&OBAb&elmufe to another oppoftte to it, particularly ftruck me; thefe fign 
pofts'IkkelbA appegradee olFj^es, or of gateways, for which I at firft took them, but 
the unnecefnrily'Iaige as it feem^ to be, is intended for nothing more 

tha]|,l0 travl^|li^t£^tb^mis ftin inn. At length, ftunned as it were 

by rapid fttccefilMdp^erefling objects to engage our attention, we ar- 

rivedlR ^eeawich neaxiyioi fttqpefaff on. 

, TheLondon. 

deicryed'it cnvaloped ia a thickifmoke, or fog. St. Paul's arofe, like fome 
huge Kumatain, above the enormods roafi^ of fmaller buildings. The monument, a 
very lofty eoluum erefted in memory of th^ great fire of London, exhibited to us, per¬ 
haps, dwsfty on account of its immatfe beig.'^t, apparently fo difproportioned to its other 
ditnmfioiis ftruck usjps eefetiihling rather a (lender maft, towering up 

in hxuneafurableUidght into ike elou^ ;tban' atS't^at it really is, a (lately obeliik) an 
unufual and fingmvr appearanoe.' StlU we went^,'a!acl drew nearer and nearer with 
amazing velodty,|md the lObjedsiwame every moment more diftindt. 

Weftminfter abbey, the tower, a fteep^ ^dhifrcbland then another, prefemed them- 
felvea to our view ; we could iQovmliufttviliftinraiih the high round chimnies, on 
the fl|pa of the houfes, whifdi j«t deeo^ to mrm an innumerable number of 
fmaliv Qitve$> pr fteeples. 
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The road from Greenwich to London isaftually bufier, and far more alive, than the 
moft frequented ftreets in Berlin •, at every ftep we met people on horfeback, in car¬ 
riages, and foot paflengers; and every where alfo, and on each fide of the road, well- 
built and noble hdufes, w'hilft all along, at proper diftances, the road was lined with 
lamp polls. One thing in particular ftruck and furprifed me not a little, this was the 
number of people we met riding and walking with fpeflacles on,., among whom were 
many who appeared flout, healthy, and young. We were flopped at lead three times 
at barriers or gates, here called turnpikes, to pay a duty or toll which, however fmall, 
as being generally paid in their copper coinage, in the end amounted to fome 
Ihillings. 

At length we arrived at the magnificent bridge of Weflminfler. Thp profpeft from 
this bridge alone feetns to afford one, the epitome of a journey, or a voyage in mini¬ 
ature, as containing Ibmcthing of every thing that moftly occurs on a journey. It is 
a little aflemblage of contrafts and contrarieties. In contrail to the round, modern, 
and majeltic cathedral of St. Paul’s, on your right, the venerable, old-fafhioned, and 
hugely noble, long, abhpy of Weflminfler, with its enormous pointed roof, rifeson the 
left. Down the Thames, to the right, you fee Blackfriar’s bridge, which does not yield 
much, if at all, in beauty, to that of Weflminfler: on the left bank of the Thames are 
delightful terraces, planted with trees, and thofe new tafleful buildings, called the Adel- 
phi. On the Thames itfclf are countlefs fwarms of little boats palling and repafling, 
many with one mail and one fail, and many with none, in which perfons of all ranks 
are carried over. Thus, there is hardly lefs ftir and buflle on this river, than there is 
in fome of its own London’s crouded ftreets. Here, indeed, you no longer fee great fhips, 
for they come no farther than London bridge. 

We now drove into the city, by Gharing-Crofs, and along the Strand, to thofe 
very Adelphi Buildings, which had juft afforded us fo charming a profpe£l, on Weft- 
minder bridge. 

My two travelling companions, both in the fhip and the poll chaife, were two young 
Engliflimen, who living in this part of the town, obligingly offered me any afliftance 
and ferviccs in their power j and, in particular, to procure me a lodging the fame day 
in their neighbourhood. 

In the ftreets through which we pafTed, I muft own, the houfes in general ftruck me 
as if they were dark and gloomy j anc? yet, at the fame time, they alfo ftruck me as 
prodigioufly great and majeftlc. At thM moment, I could not, in my own mind, com¬ 
pare the external vievT of London witj^^lfiat of any other city I had ever before feen. 
But I remember, (and furely, it ist^ogula'j that about five years ago, on my firft en¬ 
trance into Leipzig, I had the very fapie iViifations I now felt; It is poflible, that the 
high houfes by which the ftreets at Lei^izif are partly* darkened, the great number of 
fhops, and the croud of people, fuch a$ tilP^Ten I had never feen, might have fome faint 
refemblance with the feene now furroundh nae in London. ' 

There are every where leaAihg %onithe Strand to the Thames fom&f^eltl-buiilt, leffer, 
or fubordinate ftreets, of which yk/Aaelphi Buildings are bv^r, the foremoft. 
One diftria in this neighbourhotw^oes by the name of York' ^ujp lings; and in this 
lies George-ftreet, where my twogj^elling co^ppanions lived. I^re reigns in thofe 
fmaller ftreets, towards the Thames^lpleafiELg a calm, r.ompare^o the tumult and 
buftle of people, and carriages, ^d thsjtare conllaiitly gping up and down the 

Strand, that in going into one of therflirou ca/liasdly help fancying yourfelf removed 
at a diftance from the noife of the'^i^Mu whilft the noUieft part of it is ftifl fo near 
at hand. lb ^ 
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It might be about ten or eleven o’clock when we arrived here. After the two Eng- 
liflimen had firft given me fome breakfall at their lodgings, which confiftcd of tea and 
bread and butter, they went about with me therafclvcs, in tlicir own neighbourhood, in 
fearch of an apartment, which they at length procured for me, for fixteen millings a week, 
at the houfe of a taylor’s widow, who lived oppofitc to them. It was very fortunate, on 
other accounts, that they went with me, for equipped as I was, having neither brought 
clean linen, nor change of cloaths from my trunk, I might, perhaps, have found it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain good lodgings. 

It was a very uncommon but pleafmg fenfation I experienced, on being now, for 
the firft time in my life, entirely among Engliftimcn; among people whole language 
was foreign, their manners foreign, and in a foreign climate, with whom, notwith- 
ftanding, 1 could converfe as familiarly as though we had been educated together from 
our infancy. It is certainly an ineftimable advantage to underftand the language of 
the country through which you travel. I did not at firft give the people I was with 
any reafon to fufpeft I could fpeak Englilh j but I foon found that the more I fpoke, 
the more attention and regard I met with. I now occupy a ]^rge room in front, on 
the ground floor, which has a carpet and mats, and is very neatly furniflied; the 
chairs are covered with leather, and the tables arc of mahogany. Adjoining to this 1 have 
another large room. I may do juft as I pleafe, and keep my own tea, coffee, bread 
and butter j for which purpofe my landlady has given me a cupboard in my room, which 
locks up. 

The family confifts of the miftrefs of the houfe, her maid, and her two fons, Jacky 
and Jerry; lingular abbreviations for John and Jeremiah. The eldeft, Jacky, about 
twelve years old, is a very lively boy, and often entertains me in the molt pleafing 
manner, by relating to me his different employments at fchool j and afterwards defir¬ 
ing me in my turn, to relate to him all manner of things about Germany. He re¬ 
peats his amo^ amas, amavi, in the fame finging tone as our common fchool-boys. 
As 1 happened once when he was by, to hum a lively tune, he flared at me with 
furprize, and then reminded me it was Sunday; and fo, that I might not forfeit his 
good opinion by any appearance of levity, I gave him to underftand, that in the 
hurry of my journey, I had forgotten the day. He has already Ihewn me St. James’s 
Park, which is not far from hence; and now let me give you fome defeription of the 
renowned 


Si. JamcA^ Park. 

THE paik is nothing more than a femicrcle, formed of an alley of trees, which inr- 
clofe a large green area, in the middle of which is a marlhy pond. 

The cows feed on this green turf, an^ their milk is fold here on the fpot, quite 
new. 

In all the alleys, or walks, there are benclk;s, whore you may reft ysurfelf. When 
^bu come through the Horfe-Guards (whicir^pipvided with feveral paffages) into 
the Park, on theVight hand is St. James’s palacfe!*sjf the king’s place of refidcncc, 
one of the ineaneftjjublic buildings in London, j^the lower end, quite at the extre¬ 
mity, is the queeni palace, an handfo^c and m^e™ building, but very much refemb- 
ling a private houfe. As for the reft, mere ari.^nei 1 jlly every where about St. James’s 
Park very good houfe^, which is a gnsat adct.Ion to it. Tnere is alfo before the fe- 
micircle of the trees juft mcntioi^cd, a Jkrg(!^^*can^ fpace, where the foldiers are cx- 
^rcifed. 


I low 
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How little this famous park k to be compared with our park at Berlin, I need not 
mention. And yet one cannot but form an hi^h idea of St. James’s Park, and other 
public places in London ; this arifes, perhaps, from their having been oftener mention¬ 
ed in romances and other books than ours have. Even the fquares and (Irccts of Lon¬ 
don are more noted, and better known, than many of our principal towns. 

But what again greatly compenfates for the mediocrity of this park, is the aftonifh* 
ing number of people who, towards evening, in fine weather, refort here; our fineft 
walks are never fo full even in the midft of fomraer. Tho exquifitc pleafure of mixing 
freely with fuch a concourfe of people, who are for the moft part well drefl'ed and hand- 
fomo, I have experienced this evening for the firft time. 

Before I went to the park I took another walk with my litde Jacky, which did pot. 
coft me much fatigue, and yet was moft uncommonly interefting. I w'eiit down the 
little ftreet in which I live to the Thames; nearly at the end of if, towards the left, 
a few fteps led me to a Angularly pretty terrace, planted with trees, mn the very brink 
of the river. 

Here I had the moft delightful profped you can pofllbly imagine. Before me was 
the d hames with all its windings, and the flately arches of its bridges; Weftminfter 
with its venerable abbey to the right, to the left again London, with St. Paul’s, feemed 
to wind all along the windings of the Thames; and on the other fide of the water lay 
Southwark, which is now alfo confidered as part of London. Thus, from this fingle 
fpot, I could nearly, at one view, fee the whole city, at lead that fide of it towards the 
Thames. Not far from hence, in this charming quarter of the town, lived the renown¬ 
ed Garrick. Depend upon it I fliall often vifit this delightful walk during my ftay in 
London. 

To day my two Engliflimen carried me to a neighbouring tavern, or rather an eat- 
ing-houfe, where we paid a fliilling each for fome rcaft meat, and a fallad, giving, at 
the fame time,” nearly half as njuch to the waiter; and yet this is reckoned a cheap houfe, 
and a cheap ftyle of living.—But I believe for the future, I fhall pretty often dine at 
home; 1 have already begun this evening with my fupper. I am now fitting by the 
fire, in my own room in London; the day is nearly at an end^., the firft 1 have fpent in 
England, and 1 hardly know whether I ought to call it only one day, when 1 refled 
what a quick and varied fucceflion of new End ftriking ideas have, in fo ftiort a 
palTed in my mind. 


Lotidon, Jme. 

AT length, deareft Gedike, I am ag.iin;, fettled; as I have npw got rhy,.trunk and 
all my things from the fliip, which arrivt^d only yefterday. Not wifliing to have i‘l 
taken to the Cuflom-houfe, which occafionsa great deal of trouble, I was obliged to 
give a douceur to the officers^ and thofe \^io came on board the Ihip, to fearefi it. 
Having pacified, as I thought, oi:^e of thyn with a couple of Ihillings, another came 
forward, and protefted againft th& delijf^ of the trunk upon truft,,^::!! I had given 
him as much ; to him fucceededjKiWra ; fb that it coft me fix which 1 wil¬ 

lingly paid, becaufe it would have^ftlbe ftill more at the Cuftom-hp«^e. ’ 

Bv the fide of the I’hames wcrt^iweral porters, one of \^hom totlt^y huge heavy 
trunk on his flioulders with aftonifeingy|fe; and carried k.till 1 metfa hackney-coach. 
This I hired for two {hillings j iiqme^tely pw the trunk into ,it, accompanying it 
myfelf, without paying any thing extniOTr my/wn feat. This is a great advantage in 
the Engliih hackney-coaches^ t&itVoul&i^ allowed lo take with you whatever you 
VOL. 11. If ^ pleafej 
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plcafe; for you thus fave ,at leaft one half of Jtvhat you muft pay to a porter, and befldes 
go with it yourfelf, and are better accommodated. The obfervations and the expref- 
fions of the common people here, have often f truck me as peculiar; they are general¬ 
ly laconic; but always much in earneft, and fignificant. When I came home, my land¬ 
lady kindly recommended it to the coachman not to alk more than was juft, as I was a 
foteigner; to which heanfwcrcd; nay, if he were not a foreigner, Ifhould not over¬ 
charge him. 

My letters of recommendation to a merchant here, which I could not bring with me 
on account of my hafty departure from Hamburgh, are alfo arrived. Thefe have faved 
me a great deal of trouble in the changing of my money. I can now take my German 
money back to Germany; and when I return thither myfelf^ refund to the correfpondent 
of the merchant here, the fum which he here pays me in Englilh money. I Ihould other- 
wife have been obliged to fell my Pruflian Frederick’s d’or for what they weighed.; for 
feme few Dutch dollars, which I was obliged to part with before I got this credit, they 
only gave me eight Ihillings. 

A foreigner has here nothing to fear from being prelTed as a failor; unlefs indeed he 
Ihould be found at any fufpicious place. A fmgular invention for this purpofe of pref- 
fing, is a fliip which is placed on land not far from thel'ower, on Tower-hill, fumiihed 
with mafts and all the appurtenances of a fhip. The perfons attending this fliip pro- 
mife fimple country people, who happen to be ftanding and flaring at it, to fhew it 
to them for a trifle; and as foon as they are in, they are fecured as in a trap; and ac¬ 
cording to circumftances made failors of, or let go again. 

The footway, paved with large ftones on both fides of the ftreet, appears to a fo¬ 
reigner exceedingly convenient and pleafant; as one may there walk in perfect fafety, 
in no more danger from the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than if one was in 
one’s own room; for no wheel dares come a finger’s breadth upon the curb-ftone. 
However, politenefs requires you to let a lady, or any one to whom you wifh to fhew 
refpeft, pafs, not as we do, always to the right, but on the fide next the houfes or the 
wail, whether that happens to be on the right or on the left, being deemed the fafeft 
and moft convenient. You feldom fee a perfon, of any underftanding or common fenfe, 
walk in the middle of the ftreets in London, excepting when they crofs over; which 
at Charing-crofs and other places, where liberal ftreets meet, is fometimes really dan¬ 
gerous. I 

It has a ftrange appearance, efpecially in thi Strand, whert there is a conftant fuc- 
cefiion cf fhop after fhop; and where, not uprequently, people, of different trades in¬ 
habit the fame houfe, to fee their doors, of- the tops of their windows, or boards ex- 
1 r. fsly forvhe purpofe, all written over from top to bottom with large painted letters. 
Every perfon, of every trade or occupation, who owns ever fo fmall a portion of an 
houfo, makes a parade with a fign at his door; and there is hardly a cobler whofe name 
and profeflion may not be read in large golden charaflers by every one that paffes. 
It is here not at all uncommon to fee on do6^ in ox continued fucceOlon, ** children 
educated here;fhoes mended here;” ** fpirituous liquors fold here;” and 

“ funerals furnifl^d here;” of all thefe infen^hos, I am forry to obferve, that 
“ dealer in foreign; fpirituous liquors” is by far foe moft frequent. And inde^ it is 
allowed by the EnThfh themfelves, th^t the proflettety of the common people to the 
drinking of brancl^ or gin* is carried^to a gasp excefs; and I own it ftruck me as a 
peculiar phrafeology,* when, to tell y(m that i perfon is intoxicated or drunk, you hear 
them fay, as they generally do,^ that nfe iss fc lim^r. In the late riots, which even 
yet arc hardly quite fubfided, and which a^fliljTthe general topic of convofation, 

71 more 
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•Dore people have been found dead near empty brandy-caiks in the ftreets, than were 
killed by the mulket balls of regiments that were called in. As much as I have feen 
■of London within thefe two days, there are on the whole I think not very many fine 
ftreets and very fine houfes, but I met every where a far greater number, and hand- 
fomo- people, than one commonly meets in Berlin. It gives me much real pleafure, 
when I walk from Charing-crofs up the Strand, paft St. Paul’s to the Royal Exchange, 
to meet in the thickell crowd perfons, from the higheft to the loweft ranks, almoft all 
well-looking people, and cleanly and neatly dreff^. I rarely fee even a fellow with 
a whecUbarrow, who has not a fhirt on, and that too fuch an one, as fhews it has been 
walhed j nor even a beggar without both a fhirt, and llioes and ftockings. The Englifli 
are certainly diftinguifhed for cleanlinefs. 

If has a very uncommon appearance in this tumult of people, where every one, with 
hafty and eager ftep, feems to be purfuing either his bufinefs or his pleafure, and every 
where making his way through the crowd, to obferve, as you often may, people pufhing 
..pne againft another, only perhaps to fee a funeral pafs. The Englifh coffins are made 
very economically, according to the exoGt form of the body; they are flat, and broad 
at top; tapering gradually from the middle, and drawing to a point at the feet, not 
very unlike the cafe of a violin. 

A few dirty looking men, who bear the coffin, endeavour to make their way 
through the crowd as well as they can; and fome mourners follow. The people 
feem to pay as Kttle attention to fuch a proceffion, as if a hay cart were driving paft. 
The funerals of people of difUnftion, and of the great, are, however, differently re¬ 
garded. 

Thefe funerals always appear to me the more indecent in a populous dty, froift the 
total indifference of the beholders, and the perfed^* unconcern with which they are be¬ 
held. The body of a fellow-creature is carried to his long home, as though it had been 
utterly unconneded with the reft of mankind. And 'yet, in a fmall town or village, 
Avery one knows every one; and no one can be fo infignificant as not to be miffed when 
he is taken away. 

That fame influenza which I left at Berlin, I have had the hard fortune again to find 
here; and many people die of it. It is as. yet very cold for the time of the year, and 
I am obliged every day to have a fire. I mud own, that the heat or warmth given by 
fea-coal, burnt in the chimney, appears to me fdfter and milder, than that given by 
our ftoves. The fight of the fire hai,. alfo a chearful and pleafing effed. Only you 
mull take care not to look at it fteadily,\.and for a continuance, for this is probably the 
reafon that there are fo many young old men in England, who walk and ride in the 
public flreets with their fpedacles on; thus anticipating, in the bloom of youth, thofe 
conveniences and comforts which were intended for old age. 

I now conftanily dine in my own lod^ngs; and I cannot but flatter myfelf, that my 
meals are regulated with frugality. My ufual difh at fupper is fome pickled falmon, 
which you eat m the liquor in yhich it is pickled, along with fome oil and vinegar; and 
he muft be prejudiced or faltidioi^, vffio does not reliffi it as fingulaj^y well tafted and 
grateful food. i/ 

I would always advife thofe wlig to drink coffee in Ehglan(|i to mention before 
hand how many cups are to be m|iifeiWith half an ounce; or elfe the people will pro¬ 
bably bring them a prodigious qulraj^ of brown watei*; which \notwithfl:anding all 
my admonitions) I have not yet bcetj^ile w)iolly to avoid. The fine wheaten bread 
which I find here, befides excellent and Chelhire-ckeefe, makes up for my fcanty 
dinners. For an Englifli dinner, p fdchdodgers as If am, generally confifts of a piece 

■ 3« a • of 
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of half-boiled, or half-roafted meat; and a few cabbage loaves boiled in plain water; 
on which they pour a fauce made of Hour and butter. This, l .afTure you, is the ufua! 
method of dreffing vegetables in England. 

The flices of bread and butter, which they give you with your tea, are as thin as 
poppy leaves. But there is another kind of bread and butter ufually eaten with tea, 
which is toailed by the fire, and is incomparably good. You take one flice after the 
other and hold it to the fire on a fork till the butter is melted, fo that it penetrates a 
number of flices at once; this is called Toaft. 

I he cuftom of fleeping without a feather-bed for a covering particularly pleafed me. 
You here lie between two ftieets : underneath the bottom Iheet is a fine blanket, which, 
without opprefling you, keeps you fufficiently wann. My flioes are not cleaned in the 
houfe, but by a perfon in the neighbourhood, whofe trade it is j who fetches them 
every' morning, and brings them back cleaned ; for which fhe receives weekly fo 
much. When the maid is difpleafed W'ith me, I hear her fometiraes at the door call 
me the German ; otherwife in the family I go by the name of the Gentleman. 

I havealmofl: entirely laid afide riding in a coach, although it does not cofi near lb 
much as it does at Berlin ; as I can go and return any diltance not exceeding an Eng- 
lilh mile, fora fliilling ; for which 1 fliould there at leafl pay a florin. But, moderate 
as, Englilh fares are, flill you fave a great deal, if you walk or go on foot; and know 
only how to alk your way. From my lodging to the Royal Exchange, is about as far 
as from one end of Berlin to the other j and from the Tower and St. Catherine’s, 
where the Ihips arrive in the I'hames, as far again; and 1 have already walked this 
diflance twice, when I w^ent to look after my trunk, before I got it out of the Ihip, 
As it was quite dark when I came back the firfl: evening, 1 was aftoniflicd at the admi- 
rable manner in w'hich the llrects are lighted up ; compared to which our ftreets iu 
Berlin make a moft miferable Ihew'. The lamps are lighted, whilft it is Hill day light j 
and are fo near each other, thaf even on the moft ordinary and common nights, the 
city has the appearance of a feftive illumination ; for which fome German prince, who 
came to London for the firft time, once, they fay, adually took it, and ferioufly be¬ 
lieved it to have been particularly ordered, on account of his arrival. 


gih yunf, 1782 -. 

I PREACHED this day at the German churih, on LudgatCchill, for the Rev, Mr. 
Wendeborn. He is the author of “ Der ^tifehen Beytrag^' zur nahern Kentnifs 
grofs Briltaniens.” This valuable book has aready been of uncommon fervice to me; 
and I cannqt but recommmend it to every one who goes to England. It is the more 
ufeful, as you can w'ith eafe carry it in your pocket; and you find in'it information on 
every fubjeft. It is natural to fuppofe, that Mr. Wendeborn, who has now been a 
length of fime in England, mull have been able more frequently, and with greater ex- 
adnefs to make his obfervations, than thofe who only pafs through, or make a very 
cducalefl here impoflible for any one, who has this book always at hand, 

“ funerals furnim'^°'^*^’y notice in or about LAndon; or not to learn all that is 
“ dealer in foreien*^''^'’ ^ ftateand fituation of the*kingdon in general, 
allowed by the Ea Temple-bar, in a phUofophical, but not 

drinking of almoft becdine a native j and his library confifts 

peculiar phrafeol Before I proceed, I muft juft mention, that he has not hi- 

them fay as t' apartqjents in thisv great builthn^, called New Inn : and this, J 
yet are hardly *^ generally the cafe with tiie.lodgiiy^ in this place. A purchafer of 
^ 9 • “ any 
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any of thefe rooms is confidered as a proprietor j and one who has got a houfe and 
home, and has a right, in parliamentary or other eleftions, to give his vote, if he 
is not a foreigner, which is the cafe with Mr. Wendebom; who, neverthelefs, was 
vifited -by Mr. Fox, when he was to be cliofen member for Weftminfter. 

I faw, for the firft time, at Mr. Wendebom’s, a very ufeful machine, which is little 
known in Germany, or at le^fl not much ufed. 

This is a prefs in which, by means of very ftrong iron fprings, a written paper may 
be printed on another blank paper, and you thus fave yourfelr the trouble of copyings 
and at the fame time multiply your own hand writing. Mr. Wendebom makes ufe 
of this machine every time he fends manufcripts abroad, of which he wifhes to keep 
a copy. This machine was of mahogany; and coft pretty high. I fuppofe it is be- 
caufe the inhabitants of London rife fo late, that divine fervice begins only at half pafl: 
ten o’clock. I milTed Mr. Wendebom this morning, and was therefore obliged to 
enquire of the door-keeper at St. Paul’s for a direftion to the German church, where 
I was to preach. He did not know it. I then alked at another church, not far from 
tlience. Here I was direded right; and after I had pafled through an iron-gate to 
the end of a long paflage, I arrived juft in time at the church, where, after the fer-, 
nion, I was obliged to read a public thankfgiving for the fafe arrival of our Ihip. The 
German clergy here drefs exadly the fame as the Englilh clergy, i. e. in long'robes 
with wide fleeves, in which I likewife was obliged, to wrap myfelf. Mr. Wendebom 
w'ears his own hair, which curls naturally, and the toupee is combed up. 

The other German clergymen, whom I have feen, wear wigs, as well as many of 
the Englilh. 

I yefterday waited on our ambalTador, count Lucy; and was agreeably furprized at 
the fimplicity of his manner of living. He lives in a fmall private houfe. His fecretary 
lives up flairs, where alfo I met with the Prullian conful, who happened juft then to 
be paying him a vifit. Below, on the right hand, I was immediately Ihcwn into his 
excellency’s room, without being obliged to pal's through an anti-chamber. He wore 
a blue-coat with a retl collar and red facings. He converfed with me, as we drank a 
dlfli of cofi'ee, on various learned topic§; and when I told him of the great difpute now 
going on about the tacifmus or ftacifthus, he declared himfelf, as a born Greek, for 
the llacifmus. When I came to take myikleave, he defired me to come and fee him ' 
without ceremony, whenever it fuited me, as he Ihould be always happy to fee me. 

Mr. Leonhard, who has tranllated|feveral celebrated Englilh plays, fuch as The 
School for Scandal, and fome others, ^’ives here as a private perfon, inftrutfing Ger¬ 
mans in Englilh, and Englilhmen in German, with great ability. He alfo it is, who 
writes the articles concerning England, for the new Hamburgh newfpaper; for which 
he is paid a ftated yearly ftipend. I may add alfo, that he is the mailer of a German 
freemafon’s lodge in London, and reprefentarive of all the Germmi lodges in England ; 
an employment cf far more trouble than profit to him: for all the world applies to 
him in all cafes and emergencies. I alfo was recommended to him from Hamburgh.. 
He is a very complail'ant man; and has already Ihewn me many civilities. • He repeats 
Englilh poetry with great propriety ; and fpeaks the language neai-fy with the fame 
facility as he does hig mother language. He is married to an amiaiSle Englilhwoman.. 

I wilh him all poflible happinefs. And now let me tell you fomething of the fo often. 

imitated, but nertians inimitnhl«i I 


Vaushall ,. 
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Vauxball. 

I YESTERDAY viilted Vauxhaii for the 6rft time. I had not far to go from my lodg- 
ings, in the Adelphi-buildings, to Weftminfter-bridge, where you always find a great 
number of boats on the Thames, which are ready on the lead fignal to fierve thofe who 
will pay them a fhilling or fixpence, or according to the difiance. 

From hence I went up the Thames to Vauxhaii, and as I paiTed along, I faw Lam- 
t>eth; and the venerable old palace belonging to the archbilhops of Canterbury, lying 
on my left, 

Vauxhaii is, properly fpeaking, the name of a little village in which the nrden, 
now almofi exclufively bearing the fame name, is fituated. You pay a flufling on 
entrance. 

On entering it, f really found, or fancied I found, fome refemblance to our Berlin 
Vauxhaii, if, according to Virgil, I may be permitted to compare fmall things with 
great ones. The wal^ at leafi, with the paintings at the end, and the high trees, 
which, here and there, form a beautiful grove, or wood, on either fide, were fo fimi- 
lar to thofe of Beiiin, that often, as I walked along them, I feemed to tranfport my- 
felf, in imagination, once more to Berlin, and forgot for a moment, that immenfe 
feas and mountains, and kingdoms now lie between us. I was the more tempted to 
Indulge in this reverie, as t adually met with feveral gentlemen, inhabitants of Berlin; 
in particular Mr. S***r, and fome others, with whom I fpent the evening in the mofi 
agreeable manner. Here and there (particularly in one of the charming woods which 
art has formed in this garden) you are pleafmgly furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the fiatues of the mofi renowned Englifh poets and philofophers; fuch as Milton, 
Thomfon, and others. But, what gave me mofi pleafure, was the ftatue of the Ger¬ 
man compofer, Handel, which, on entmng the garden, is not far difiant from the 
orchefira. 

This ordiefira » among a number of trees fituated as in a little wood, and is an ex¬ 
ceedingly handfome one. As you enter the garden, you immediately hear the found 
of vocal and inftrumental mafic. There are feveral female fingers ccmfiantly hired here 
to fing in public. 

On each fide of the orchefira are fmall boxes, with tables and benches, in which 
you fup. The walks before thefe, as well as »in every other part of the garden, are 
crowded with people of all ranks. I fiipped^ere with Mr. S*.**r, and the fecretary 
of the Pruflian ambaffador j befidcs a few otlfer gentlemen from Berlin; but what mofi 
aftonifhed me was the boldnefs of the women of the town; who, along with their 
pimps, often rulhed in upon us by half dozens; and in the mofi (hamelefs manner 
importuned us for wine, for themfelves and their followers. Our gentlemen thought 
it either unwife, unkind, or unfafe, to refufe them fo fmall a boon altogether. 

An Englifliman paffed our box with hafty fieps, and on our acqu;tintaDce*s aiking 
him, where hewas going in fuch an hurry, he anftfrered with an air of ridiculous im¬ 
portance, whiclXfet us all a laughing, ** I have loft my girl!” He feemed to make 
his fearch, juft asvif he had been looking for a glove of a fiick, which he had accident¬ 
ly dropt, or forgotften fomewhere. 

Latilh in the evfcning we»were entertained with a fight, that is indeed Angularly cu¬ 
rious and interefling., In a particular part of the garden a curtain was drawn up, and 
by means of fome mechanifpi of extraordinary ingenuity, the eye and the ear are fo 
•comnlptelv der.oivpiL that it is not oafw to nprfiiaHp Anp’c ig j deception; and that 
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one does not adually fee and hear a natural waterfall from an high rock. As every 
one was flocking to this fcene in crowds, there arofe all at once a loud cry of ** Take 
care of your pockets.’*^ This informed us, but too clearly, that there were fome pick* 
pockets among the crowd, who had already made fome fortunate ftrokes. 

The rotunda, a magnificent circular building in the garden, particularly engaged my 
attention. By means of beautiful chandeliers, and large mirrors, it was illuminated in 
the mofl; fuperb manner; and every where decorated with delightful paintings, and 
ftatues, in the contemplation of which you may fpend feveral hours very agreeably,, 
when you are tired of the crowd and thebufile, in the walks of the garden. 

Among the paintings one reprefents thefurrender of a befieged city. If you look at 
this painting with attention, for any length of time, it affefts you fo much that you 
even Ched tears. The exprefllon of the greateft diftrefs, even bordering on defpair, on 
the part of the befieged, the fearful expeftation of the uncertain iffue, and what the 
viftor will determine concerning thofe unfortunate people, may all be read fo plainly,, 
and fo naturally in the countenances of the inhabitants who are imploring for mercy, 
from the hoary head to the fuckJing whom his mother holds up, that you quite forgefe 
yourfelf, and in the end fcarcely believe it to be a painting before you. 

You alfo here find thebufts of the beft Englifti authors, placed all round on the 
fides. Thus a Briton again meets with his Shakefpear, Locke, Milton, and Dryden, 
in the public places of his amufements; and there alfo reveres their memory. Even 
the common people thus become fitmiliar with the names of thofe who have done ho¬ 
nour to their nation; and are taught to mention them with veneration. For this ro¬ 
tunda is allb an orcheftra in which the mufic is performed in rainy weather.—But 
enough of Vauxhall! 

Certain it is, that the Engliih clailical authors are read more generally, beyond all 
comparifon than the German; which in general are read only by the learnedor, at 
mofl, by the middle clafs of people, 'i he Englifh national auihors are in all hands, 
and read by all people, of which the innumerable editions they have gone through, 
are a fufficient proof. 

My landlady, who is only a taylor*s widow, reads her Milton ; and tells me, that 
her late hufband firfl fell in love with her, on this very account; becaufe flie read 
Milton with fuch proper emphatis. This* fingle inftance perhaps would prove but 
little; but 1 have converfed with feveral people of the lower clafs, who all knew their 
national authors, and who all have read many, if not all of them. This elevates the 
lower ranks, and bringa them nearer to t^ie higher. There is hardly any argument, 
or difpute in converfation, in the higher ranks, about which the lower cannot alfo 
converfe or give their opinion. Now in Germany, fince Geilefl, there has ks yet been 
no poet's name familiar to the people. But the quick fate of the clafllcal authors is 
here promoted alfo by cheap and convenient editions. They have them all bound in 
pocket volumes; as well as in a more pdmpous flile. I myfelf bought Milton in duo¬ 
decimo for two fliiliings, neatly bpimd; it is fuch an one as I can, \^th great con¬ 
venience, carry in my pocket. It alfo appears to me to be a good fafhion, which pre¬ 
vails here, and here only, that the books, which are mofl read, are, always to be had 
already well and neatly bound. At flails, and in the flreets, you every now and then 
meet with a fort of antiquarians, who fell fingle or odd volumes; fpmetimes perhaps 
of Shakefpear, &c. fo low as a penny; nay even fometimes for an hal^nny a piece. 
Of one of thefe Itinerant antiquarians 1 bought the two volumes of the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field, for fixpence,^ i e. for the half of an Englifh flvHing In what eftimation our 
German literature ig held in Englanc^ I was enabled to judge, in fome degree, by the 

• ’ printed 
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printed propofais of a book which I faw. The title was, « the Entertaining Mufeuin, 
or Complete Circulating Library,” which is to contain a lift of all the Englifh clafficah 
authors, as we.'l as tranflations of the beft French, Spanifti, Italian, and even Germati 
novels. 

The moderate price of this book deferves alfo to be noticed; as by fuch means 
books in England come more within the reach of the people; and of courfe are more 
generally diftributed among them. The advertifemcnt mentions, that in order th.it 
every one may have it in his power to buy this work, and at once to fumifii hiinfclf 
with a very valuable library, without perceiving the expence, a number will be fent 
out weekly, which. Hitched, cofts fix-pence, and bound with the title on the back, 
nine-pence. The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth numbers contain the firft and fecond 
volume of the Vicar of Wakefield, which I had juft bought of the antiquarian above 
mentioned. 

The only tranflation from the German which has been particularly fuccefsful in 
England, is “ Gefner’s Death of Abel.” The tranflation of that work has been of- 
lener reprinted in England than ever the original was in Germany. I have adually 
feen the eighteenth edition of if; and if the Englifli preface is to be- regarded, it was 
■written by a lady. “ Klopftock’s Meffiah,” as is well known, has been here but ill 
received j to be fure, they fay it is but indifferently tranflated. I have not yet been able to 
obtain a fight of it. The Rev. Mr. Wendebom has w’ritten a grammar for the German 
iMiguage in Englilh, for the ufe of Englifhmen, which has met with much applaufe 1 
muft not forget to mention, that the works of Mr. Jacob Boehmen are all tranflated into 
Englifh. 


I.enJon, I th Juie 

OFTEN as I had heard Ranelagh fpoken of, I had yet formed only an imperfccl 
lilea of it. I fuppofed it to be a garden fomewhat different from that of Vauxhall; but, 
infaft, I hardly knew what I thought of it. Yefterday evening I took a walk in order 
to vifit this famous place of amufement; but I miffed my way, and got to Chclfea ; 
w’herc I met a man with a wheelbarrow, who not only very civilly fhewed me the right 
road, but alfo converfed with me the whole of the diftance which we walked together. 
And finding, upon enquiry, that I was a fubjed of the king of Pruffia, he defircJ 
me, with much eagernefs, to relate to him fbme anecdotes,concerning that mighty 
monarch. 

At length I arrived at R anelagh; and having paid my half-crown on entrance, 1 
Toon enquired for the garden door, and it was readily fhewn to me; when, to my 
infinite aftonifhment, I found myfelf in a poor, mean-looking, and ill-lighted garden, 
where I met but few people. I had not been here long before I was accofted by a 
yoilhg lady, who alfo was walking there, and who, without ceremony, offered me her 
arm, afking me why I walked thus folitarily ? I now concluded, this could not poffibly 
be the fplendid^ much-boafted Ranelagh j and fo, feeing not far from* me a number of 
people entering a door, I followed them, in hopes either to get out again, or to vary 
the feene. • • * ^ 

But it is impoffible to deferibe, or indeed to conceive, the effeft it had on me, when, 
..coming out of thfe gloom of the garden, I fuddenly entered a round building, illumU 
nated by many huqdred lamps j the folendor and beauty of which furpaffed every 
thing or the kind I had ever feen before. Eve^ thing feemed here to be round; 
above, there was a gallery divided into bo^ixs; ajm in one part of it an organ with a 

. [ • beautiful 
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beautiful choir, from which iflucd both inflrumental and vocal mufic. All around, 
under this gallery, are handfome paiiited boxes for thofe who wilh to take refrelli- 
ments: the floor was covered with mats. In the middle of which are four high black 
pillars; within which there are neat fire-places for preparing tea, coffee, and punch; 
and all around alfo there are placed tables, fet out with all kinds of refirefhments. 
Within thefe four pillars, in a kind of magic rotundo, all the beau-monde of London 
move perpetually round and round. 

I at firfl: mixed with this immenfe concourfe of people, of all fexes, ages, coun¬ 
tries, and charaflers; and I muff confefs, that the inceflant change of faces, the far 
greater number of which were ftrikingly beautiful, together with the illumination, the 
extent and majeftic fplendor of the place, with the continued Ibund of the mufic, 
makes an inconceivably delightful impreflion on the imagination; and I take tiie 
liberty to add, that, on feeing it now for the firfl: time, I felt pretty nearly the 
fame fenfations that I remember to have felt, when, in early youth, I firft read the 
Fairy Tales. 

Being, however, at length tired of the crowd, and being tired alfo with always 
moving round and round in a circle, I fat myfelf down in one of the boxes, in order 
to take fome refrelhmcnt, and was now contemplating at my eal'e this prodigious col¬ 
lection and crowd of an happy, chearful world, who were here enjoying themfelves 
devoid of care, when a waiter very civilly afked me what refrelhnient I wifned to have, 
and in a few moments returned with what I alked for. To my aftonifliment he would 
accept no money for thefe refrelhments; which I could not comprehend, till he told 
me that every thing was included in the half- crown I had paid at the door; and that I 
had only to command if I wiftied for any thing more; but that if I pleafed, I might give 
him as a prefent a trifling douceur. This I gave him with pleafurc, as I could not help 
fancying, I was hardly entitled to fo much civility and good attention for one Angle half- 
crown. 

I now went up into the gallery, and feated myfelf in one of the boxes there; and 
from thence becoming all at once a grave and moralizing fpeftator, 1 looked down on 
the concoufe of people who were ftill moving round and round in the fairy circle; and 
then I could eafily diflinguilh feveral flars and other orders of knighthood; French queues 
and bags contrafted with plain Englifli heads of hair, or profeffional wigs; old age and 
youth, nobility arid commonalty, all palling each other in the motley fwarm. An Eng- 
lilhman who joined me during this mV reverie, pointed out to me on my enquiring, 
princes and lords with their dazzling ftars; with which they eclipfed the Icfs brilliant 
part of the company. 

Here fome moved round in an eternal circle to fee and be feen; there a groupe of 
eager connoifleurs had placed themfelves before the orcheftra, and were feafling their 
ears, while others at the well fupplied tables, were regaling the parched roofs of their 
mouths in a more fubflantial manner, and again others like myfelf were fitting alone, 
in the comer of^t box in the galleiy, making their remarks and reflexions on fo inte- 
relling a feene. 

I now and then indulged myfelf in the pleafurc of exchanging,.for fome minutes, 
all this magnificence and fplendor for the gloom of the gi'.rden, in order to renew the 
pleafing furprize I experienced on my firft entering the building. Thus I fpent here 
fome hours in the night, in a continual variation of entertainment; when the crowd 
now all at once began to leflen, arid I alfo took a coach and drov 6 home. 

At Ranelagh the company appeared to me much bet|er, and more feleX than at Vaux- 
hall; for thofe of the lower clafs vlho go there, always drefs themfelves in their beft, 
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and thus endeavour to copy the great. Here I faw no one who had not filk ftockings on. 
Even the poorefl: families are at the expence of a coach to go to Ranelagh, as my land¬ 
lady affured me. She always fixed on foine one day in the year, on which, without 
fail, fhe drove to Hanelagh. On the whole the expence at Ranelagh is nothing near fo 
great as it is at Vauxhall, if you confider the reiivflunents; for any one who fups at 
Vauxhall, which nioft people do, is likely, for a very ntoderate fuppcr, to pay at leaft 
half-a-guinca. 


The Parliament. 

I HAD ahnoft forgotten to tell you, that I have already been to fhe Parliament Houfe; 
and yet this is of moll importance. For, had I feen nothing ell’e in England but this, 

I fhould have thought my journey thither amply rewarded. 

. As little as I have hitherto troubled niyfelf with politics, becaufc indeed with us it is 
but little worth our while, I was however defirous of being prefent at a meeting of par- 
liament; a wilh that was foon amply gratified. 

One afteraoon, about three o’clock, at which hour, or thereabouts, the houfe moH 
commonly meets, I enquired for Weftrainfter hall, and was very politely directed by an 
Englifliman. Thefe direflions are always given with the utmoft kindnefs. You may 
afk whom you pleafe if you can only make yourfelf tolerably well uudcrilood ; and by 
thus afking every now and then, you may with the greateft eafe find your way through¬ 
out all London. 

Weftmiufter hall is an enormous Gothic building, whofe vaulted roof is fupported, 
not by pillars, but inftead of thefe there are, on each fide, large unnatural heads of an¬ 
gels, carved in wood, which feem to fupport the roof. 

When you have paffed through this long hall, you afeend a few fteps at the end, and 
are led through a dark paffage into the Houfe of Commons, which, below, has a large 
double door; and above, there is a fmall ftair-cafe, by which you go to the gallery, the 
place allotted for ftrangers. 

The firft time I went up this fmall ftair-cafe, and had reached the rails, I faw a very 
genteel man in black {landing there. I accofted him without any introdudion, and 1 
aiked him whether I might be allowed to go into the gallery. He told me that I mult 
be introduced by a member, or elfc I could not get admillion there. Now as 1 had not 
the honour to be acquainted with a member, 1 was under the neortifying neceflity of re¬ 
treating, and again going down flairs, as I did much chagrined. And now, as I was 
fullcnly marching back, I heard fomething faid about a bottle of wine, which feemed to 
be addrefleJ to me. I could not conceive what it could mean, till I got home, when 
my obliging landlady told me, 1 fhould have given the wcll-drefTed man half-a-crown, 
or a,couple of ftiillings for a bottle of wine. Happy in this information, I went again 
the next day; when the fame man who before had lent me away, after 1 had given him 
only two fhillin^s, very politely opened the door fo^ me, and himfelf ijecommeuded me 
to a good feat in the gallery. 

And thus I now, for the firft time, faw the whole of the Britifh nation afTemiiled in 
its reprefentativesi in rather a mean-looking building,' that not a little refembles a cha¬ 
pel. The Speaker, an elderly man, with an enormous wig, with two knotted kind of 
trelTes, or curls behind, in^i black cloak, his hat on his head, fat oppofite to me on a 
lofty chair; which was not unlike a fmall pulpit, lave only that in the front of this 
there was no reading defk. Before the Speaker’^ chair Hands a table, which looks 
like an altar; and at this there fit two men^ called clerks, dreffed in black, with black 
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cloaks. On the tabic, by the fide of the great parchment ads, lies an huge gilt fcef»- 
tre, which is always taken away, and placed in a confervatory under the table, as focm 
as ever the Speaker quits the chair; which he does as oiten as the houfc rtTolves itf< If 
into a committee. A committee means nothing more than that the hc.ufe puts itfclf 
into a fituation freely to difeufs and debate any point of difficulty and moment, and, 
while it lalls, the Speaker partly lays afide his power as a Icgiflator, As loon as this 
is over, fome one tells the Speaker that he may now again be feated ! and immediately 
on the Speaker being again in the chair, the feeptre is alfo replaced on the table before 
him. 

All round on the fidesof the houfe, under the gallery, arc benches for the members, 
covered with green cloth, alw'ays one above the other, like our choirs In churches; in 
order that he who is fpcaking may fee over thofe who fit before him. 'I’he feats in the 
gallery are on the fat.:? plan. The members of parliament keep their hats on, but the 
Ipcdators in the gallery arc uncovered. 

The members of the Houfe of Commons have nothing particular in their drefs; they 
even come into the houfe in their great coats, and with liootsand fpurs. ll is not at all 
uncommon to fee a member lying itretched out on one of the benches while others are 
debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever elfe is in feafon. There is 
no end to their going in and out; and as often as any one wiffies to go out, he places 
himfelf before the Speaker, and makes him his bow, as if, like a fchool-boy, he aiked 
Ids tutor’s perniiflion. 

Thofe who fpeak, feem to deliver themfelves with but little, perhaps not always with 
even a decorous, gravity. All that is neceffary^, is to (land up in your place, take off your 
hat, turn to the Speaker (to whom all the fpet*ches are addreffed), to hold your hat and 
Hick in one hand, and with the other to make any fuch motions as you fancy neceffary 
to accompany your fpecch. 

If it happens that a member rifes who is but a bad fpeaker; or if what he fays is ge¬ 
nerally deemed not fufficiently interefting, fo much noife is made, and fuch burfls of 
laughter are raifed, that the member who is fpeaking can fcarcely diftinguiffi his owa 
words. This muft needs be a diftreffing fituation ; and itfeems then to be particularly 
laughable, when the Speaker in his chair, like a tutor in a fchool, again and again en¬ 
deavours to rellorc order, which he does by calling out to ordery to order ; apparently 
often without much attention being paid to it. 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, and one who fpeaks well and to the 
purpofe, rifes, the rooft perfed filencc reigns j and his friends and admirers, one after 
another, make their approbation known by calling out, hear him ; which is often re¬ 
peated by the whole houfe at once; and in this way fo much noife is often made, that 
the Speaker is frequently interrupted by this fame emphatic hear him. Notwithftand- 
ing which, this calling out is always regarded as a great encouragement; and I have 
often obferved that one who began with fome diffidence, and even fomewhat*^inauf- 
picioufly, has in the end been animated, that he has fpoken with a torrent of elo¬ 
quence. ' 

As all fpeeches are direflied to the Speaker, all the members always preface their 
fpeeches with fir; and he, on being thus addreffed, generally irtoves his hat a little, 
but immediately puts it on again. This^^r is often introduced in the courfe of their 
fpeeches, and ferves to conn^ what is faid; it feems alfo to ftand the orator in fome 
liead, when any one’s memory*, fails him, or he is otherwife zuvl lofs for matter. For 
while he is faying and has thus obtained a little paufe,he recollefts what is to follow. 
Yet 1 have fometimes fecn fome members draw alund of memorandum-book out of 
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their pockets, like a candidate, who is at a lofs in his fermon ; this is the only inftance 
in which a member of the Britifh parliament feeins to read his fpeeches. 

The firil day that I was at the Houfe t)f -t'ommons, an Englifli pfentleman who fat 
next to me in the gallery, very obligingly pointed out to me the principal members, 
fuch as Fox, Burke, Rigby, t^'c. all of whom 1 heard fpeak. 'Fhe debate happened to 
be whether, bcfides being made a peer, any other fpecihe reward fliould be bellowed by 
the nation on iheir gallant admiral Rodney. In the courfe of the debate, I remember, 
Mr. Fox was very fliarply reprimanded by young lord Fielding, for having, when mi- 
nifler, t)p}X)fed the elecb'oa ot admiral Hood, as a member for Weflmialler. 

Fox was fitting to the light of the fpeakcr, not far from the table on which the gilt 
feeptre lay. lie now took his place i’o near it that he could reach it with his hand, 
and, thus placed, he gave it many a violent and hearty thump, cither to aid, or to Ihew 
the energy with whicli he fpoke. If the charge was vehement, his defence was no 
leli;fo; he juftified himfelf againll lord Fielding, by maintaining, that he had not op- 
pofed this cle<ilion in the charatler of a minifter, but as an individual, or private perfon : 
and tfiat, as fuch, he had freely and honellly given his vote for another, namely for fir 
Cecil Wray ; adding, that the king when he appointed him fecretary of flatc, had en¬ 
tered into no agreement with him, by which he loft his vote as an individual: to fuch a 
requifition he never would have fubmitted. It is impofiible for me to deferibe, with 
what fire, and perfuafive eloquence he fpoke, and how the fpeakcr in the chair incef- 
fantly nodded approbation from beneath his folemn wig; and innumerable voices incof- 
fantly called out, hear him ! hear him ! and when there was the leaft lign that he in¬ 
tended to leave off fpeaking, they no lefs vociferoully exclaimed, go on; and lb he 
continued to fpeak in this manner for nearly two hours. Mr. Rigby in reply, made 
a fhort but humourous fpecch, in which he mentioned of how' little conlequence the 
title of lord and lady was without money to fupport it, and finifhed W'ith the Latin 
proverb, “ infelix paupertas,—quia ridiculos miferos facit.” After having firft very 
judicioufly obferved, that previous enquiry fhould be made, wliether admiral Rodney 
had made any rich prizes or captures ; becaufe, if that fhould be the cafe, he would 
not ftand in need of further reward in money. I have fmee been almoft every day 
at the parliament houfe ; and prefer the entertainment I there meet with, to moft other 
aniufcmcnts. 

Fox is ftill much beloved by the people, notwithftanding that they are, (and cer¬ 
tainly with good rcafon) difpleafed at his being the caufe of admiral Rodney’s recal; 
though even I have heard him again and again, almoft extravagant in his encomiums 
on this noble admiral. The fame celebrated Charles Fox is a fliort, fat, and grofs man, 
with a fwarthy complexion, and dark ; and in general he is badly drclTed. There cer¬ 
tainly is fomething Jewifh in his looks. But upon the whole, he is not an ill-made nor 
an ill-looking man : and there are many ftrong marks of fagacity and fire in his eyes. 
1 have frequently heard the people here fay, that this fame Mr. Fox is as cunning as a 
fox. Burke is a well made, tall, upright man, but looks elderly and broken. Rigby is 
exceflively corpulent, and has a jolly rubicund face. ' 

The little lefs than downright open abufe, and the many really rude things which 
the memberg faid to each other, ftruck me much. For example, when one has finifhed, 
another rifes, and immediately taxes with abfUrdity all that the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman, (for with this title the members of the Houfe of Commons always honour 
c?ach other) had juft ad voiced. . It would indeed be contrary to the rules of the houfe, 
flatly to tell each otherthatwljat they have, fpoken isfel/e, or even foolijh : inftead of 
this, they turn themfelves, as ufual,* to the Speaker, and fo, whilft their addrefs is di¬ 
rected to him, they fancy they violate neither the rules of parliament, nor thofe of good- 
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breeding and decorum, whilft they utter the moft cutting perfona! farcafms againft the 
jnember, or the meafure they oppofe. 

It is quite laughable to fee, as one fometinies does, one member fpeaking, and ano¬ 
ther accompanying the fpeech with his adlion. This I'remarked more than once in a 
worthy old citizen, who was fearful of fpeaking hiinfelf, but when his neighbour fpoke, 
he accompanied every energetic fentence with a fuitable gcfticulation, by which means 
his whole body was fometimes in motion. 

It often happens that the jett, or principal point, in the debate, is loft in thefe per- 
fnnal contefts and bickerings between each other. Wlien they lalt fo long as to be¬ 
come quite tedious and tirefome, and likely to do harm rather than good, the houfe 
takes upon itfelf to exprefs its difapprobarion ; and then there arifes a general cry, of 
the queftion ! tlK‘ queftion! This rnuft fometinies be frequently repeated, as the con¬ 
tending members arc both anxious to have the laft word. At length htiwevcr the quef¬ 
tion is put, and the votes taken; when the Speaker fays: “thole who are for the 
queftion, are to fay aye. and thofe who are againft it, You then hear aconfufed 

cry of aye and no : but at length the Speaker fays: “ I think there are more ayes than 
noes, or more noes than ayes. The ayes have it; or the nocs have it r* as the cafe may 
be. But all the fpeftators muft then retire from the gallery : for then, and not till 
then, tile voting really commences. And now the members call aloud to the gallery,, 
withdraw! withdraw ! On this the (Irangers withdraw ; and are (hut up in a fmall 
room, at the foot of the ftairs till the voting is over, when they are again permitted to 
lake their places in the gallery. Here I could not help wondering at the impatience 
even of poliftied Engliflnnen ; it is aftonilhing with what violence and even rudenefs, 
tliey pufli and joftle one another, as foon as the room door is again opened ; eager 
to gain the firlt and beft feats in the gallery. In this manner we, the llrangers, have 
ibmetirnes been fent away two or three times in the courfe of one day, or rather even¬ 
ing ; afterwards again permitted to retura. Among thefe fpeftators are people of all 
ranks; ai>d even, not unfrequently, hulies. Two fhort-hand writers have fat fometimes 
not far diftant from me, who (though it is rather by ftealth) endeavour to take down 
the words of the fpeaker; and thus all that is very remarkable in what is faid in par¬ 
liament, may generally be read in print the next day. 'Fhe fhort-hand writers, whom I 
noticed, are luppofed to be employed and paid by the editors of the different newf- 
paptrs. There are, it feems, fume few perfons who are conftant attendants on the par¬ 
liament; and fo they paytthe door-keeper beforehand a guinea for a whole feflion. I 
’have now and iben feon fome of the members bring their fons, whilft quite little boys, 
and carry them to their feats along with theml'elves. 

A propol.il was once made to eredt a gallery in the houfe of peers alfo, for the 
accotnmod ition of fpedfators. But this never was carried into efteft. There appears 
to be inucn more politenefs and more courteous behaviour in the members of the upper 
houfe. But he who wifhes to obl'orve mankind, and to contemplate the leading traits 
of the different ^tharadors moft ftmarked, will do well to attend frequently the 
low'er, rather than the other, houfe. 

l.aft Tuefday was (what is here called) hanging-day. There was alfo a parliamentary 
eledion; 1 could only fee one of the two fights ; and therefore naturally preferred 
the latter, while I only heard tolling at a diftance the death-bell of the facrifice to juftice. 
I now therefore am going to deferibe to you, as well as 1 chn, an 
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Election for n Member of ParVument. 

THE cities of London and Weftminfter fend, the one four, and the other two mem¬ 
bers <o Parliament, Mr. Fox is one of the two members for Weftminflcr; one ieat 
■was vacant, and that vacancy was now to be filled. And the fame fir CecilWray, whom 
Eox had before oppofed to lord Hood, was now publicly chofen. They tell me that at 
thefc eledions, when th(.Te is a ftrong oppofitioji-party, there is often bloody work; but 
this eledion was, in the eledioneering phrafe, a “ hollow thing,” i. e. quite fure; 
as thole who had voted for admiral Hood now withdrew, without {landing a poll; as 
being convinced beforehand, their chance to fucceed was defperate. 

The eledion was held in covent-garden, a large market-place, in the open air. There 
was a fcalfold erected juft before the door of a very handfome church, which is alfo called 
fit. Paul's ; but which however is not to be compared to the cat'icdral. 

A temporary edifice, formed only of boards and wooci nailed together, was erected 
on the occafion. It was called the huttings, and filled with benches ; and at one 
end of it, where the benches ended, mats were laid ; on which thofe who fpoke to the 
people, flood. In the area before the huttings, immenfe multitudes of people were ’A- 
iembled; of whom the greateft part feemed to be of the lowefl order. 'I’o this tumul¬ 
tuous crowd, however, the fpeakers often bowed very low, and always addreft'ed them 
by the title of gentlemen. Sir Cecil Wray was obliged to ftep forward and promile 
thefe fame gentlemen, with hand and heart, that he would faithfully fulfil his duties, as 
their reprefentative. He alio made an apology, becaufe, on account of his long journey, 
and ill health, he had not been able to wait on them, as became him, at their refpeftive 
houfes. The moment that he began to fpeak even this rude rabble became all as quiet 
as the raging fea after a llorm; only every now and then rending the air with the par¬ 
liamentary cry of hear him ! hear him! and as foon as he itad done fpeaking, they 
again vociferated aloud an univerfal huzza, every one, at the fame time, waving his 
hat. 

And now, being formally declared to have been legally chofen, he again bowed mott 
profoundly, and returned thanks for the great honour done him: wh^'u a well-dreffed 
man, whofe name I could not learn, ttepped forward, and in a well indited fpeech 
•congratulated both the chofen and the chufers. “ Upon iny word,” faid a grufl^ carter, 
who flood near me, “ that man fpeaks well.” 

Even little boys clambered up and hung on,the rails and oo the lamp-polls; and as 
if the fpeeches had alfo been addrefled to them, they too liileped with the utmoft at¬ 
tention : and they too tcllificd their approbation of it, by joining luttily in the three 
cheers, an,d waving their hats. 

All the enthuiialin of my earliett years, kindled by the patriotifm of the illuftrious 
heroes of Rome, Coriolanus, Julius Caefar, and Antony, were now-revived in my 
minll; and though all I had jutt fecn and heard, be, in fad, but the femblance of 
liberty, and that too tribunitial liberty, yet at that moment, I thought it charming, 
and it warmed tny heart. Yes, depend on it, iny friend, when you here fee how, in 
this happy country, the lowell and mcanell member of fociety, thus unequivocally 
teftifies the intereft whioh he takes in every thiiig of a public nature; when you fee, 
how even women and children bear a part in the great concerns of their country ; in 
fhort, how high and lowf rich and poor, all concur in declaring their feelings and 
their convidions, that a carter, a common tar, or af fcavengcr, is ftill a man, nay, an 
Englifhraan ; and as fuch Jias his rights and privileges defined and known as exadly 
and as w'ell as his king, or as hiS king’s niipifler—take niy word for it, you will feel 
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yourfelf very differently affefted from what you are, wiicn flaring at our foldiers in their 
cxercifes at Berlin. 

When Fox, who was among the voters, arrived at the beginning of the election, he 
too was received with an univerfal fliout of joy. At length, when it was nearly over, 
the people took it into their heads to hear him fpeak, and every one called out Fox ! 
Fox! I know not why, but I feemed to catchHorae of the fpirit of the place and time; 
and fo I alfo bawled Fox! Fox ! and he was obliged to come forward and fpeak j for no 
other reafon that 1 could find, but that the people wifhed to hear him fpeak. In this 
fpeech he again confirmed, in the prefence of the people, his former declaration in par- 
liametit, that he by no means had any influence as minifler of flate m this eleftion, but 
oiilv and merely as a private perfon. 

When the whole was over, the rampant fpirit of liberty, and the wild Impatience 
of a genuine Englifli mob, were exhibited in perfedlion. In a very few minutes the 
whole fcaffolding, benches, and chairs, and every thing elfe, was completely deftroyed ^ 
and the mat with which it had been covered torn into ten thoufand long flripsor pieces, 
or firings, with which they encircled or encloled multitudes of people of ail ranks. 'I'hefe 
they hurried along with themj and every thing elfe that came in their way, as trophies 
ol'joy ; and thus, in the midfl of exultation and triumph, they paraded through many 
of themofl: populous flreets of London. 

Whilft in Pruffia, poets only fpeak of the love of country as one of the deareft of all 
human affeclions, here there is no man who does not feel, and deferibe with rapture, 
how much he lov -s his country. “ Yes, for my country I’ll fhed the laft drop of my 
blood !” often exc laims little Jacky, the fine boy here in the houfe where I live, who 
is yet only abt'ui ; cvelvc years old. The love of their country, and its unparalleled feats 
in war, are, in moral, the fubjed of their ballads and popular fongs, which are fung 
about the ftreeis by women, who fell them for a few farthings. It was only the other 
day our Jacky brought one home, in which the hiftory of an admiral was celebrated, 
v. ho bravely ccitihcied to command, even after his two legs were fhot off, and he was 
obliged to be lupported. I know not well by what means it has happened, that the 
king of England, who is certainly one of the belt the nation ever had, is become un. 
j>opular. I know not how many times I have hoard people of ail forts object to their, 
king, at the lame time that they prailed the king of Pruflia to the Ikies. Indeed, with 
f nne, the vc'ucration for our monarch went fo far, that they ferioully wilhed he was their 
king. All that leems to»fliock and difliearten them, is the prodigious armies he keeps 
up, and the immenfe nuaiber of foldiers quartered in Berlin alone. Whereas in London, 
at leafl; in the city, not a fingle troop of foldiers of the king’s guard, dare make their 
appearance. 

A few days ago I faw (what is here deemed a great fight, viz.) a lord-mayor’s pro* 
ccffion. I he lord mayor was in an enormous large gilt coach, which was followed 
by an aftonilhing number of moft fhewy carriages, in which the roll of the city ma- 
gillratcs, more properly called aldermen of L^ondon, were fcated.—I^ut enough for 
the prefent. 

London, Junel-^th^ 1782 . 

I HAVE now been pretty nearly all over London, and,-according to my own no¬ 
tions, have now leen moll of the things I was mofl anxious to fee. Hereafter then, I 
propofe to make an excurfion intovhe country ; and this purpofe, by the bleffing of 
God, I hope to be able to carry into effeft in a very fdw days, for my curiofity is here 
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almofl fatkued. I feem to be tired and fick of the fmoke of thefe fea-coal fires, and 
I long, with almoft chiidifii impatience, once more to breathe a freflier and clearer 
air. 

It mull, I think, be owned, that upon the whole, London is neither fo bandfomely 
nor fo well built as Berlin is, but then it certainly has far more fine fquares. Of thefe 
there are many that in real magnificence^ and beautiful fymmetry, far furpafs our Gens 
d'Armes Markt, our Denhofchen, and Williams Place. The lijuares or quadrangular 
places, contain the beft and mofi: beautiful buUuings of London; a fpacious ftrect, next 
to the houfes, goes all round them, and within that there is generally a round grafs- 
plot, railed in with iron rails, in the centre of which, in many of them, there is a fta- 
tue, which flatues rnoft commonly are eqiicftrian and gilt- In Grofvenor-fquarc, in- 
ftead of this green plot, or area, there is a little circular wood, intended, no doubt, to 
give one the idea of rw in urbc. 

One oi'the longeft and pleafanteft walks I Iiavc yet taken is from Paddington to Ifling- 
ton ; where to the left you have a fine profpeft of the neighbouring hills, and in particu¬ 
lar of the village of Hampftead, whicli is built on one of them; and to the right the 
fireets of London furnifli an endlefs variety of interefting views. It is true, that it is 
dangerous to walk here alone, efpecially in the afternoon, and in an evening, or at 
night; for it was only lad week that a man was robbed and murdered on this very fame 
road.—But I now halten to another and a more pleafing topic: 

The Britijh Mufeum. 

I HAVE had the happlnefs to become acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Woide ; who, 
though well known all over Europe, to be one of the moft learned men of the age, 
is yet, if pofliblc, Icfs eftimahle for his learning, than he is for his unaftedled goodnefs 
of heart. He holds a rcfpcdfable office in the Mufeum, and was obliging enough to 
procure me pennidion to fee it, luckily the day before it was (hut up. In general you 
mull give in your name a fortnight before you can be admitted. But after all, I am 
forry to fay, it was the rooms, the glafs cafes, the flielvcs, or the repofitory for the 
books in the Britifh Mufeum which I faw, and not the Mufeum itfelf, we were hurried 
on fo rapidly through the apartments. The company, who faw it when and as I did, 
was various, and foiiie of all forts j fome, 1 believe, of the very lowed clafi'es of the 
people, of both fexes; for, as it is the property of the nation, every one has the fame 
light (I ufo the term of the country) to fee it that another h^s. 1 had Mr. Wende- 
born’s book in my pocket, and it, at lead, enabled me to take a fomewhat more par¬ 
ticular notice of fome of tie principal things; fuch as the Egyptian mummy, an head 
of Homer, &c. 'I'he red of the company, obferving that I had fome allidance which 
they had not, foon gathered round me; I pointed out to them as wc went along, from 
Mr. Wendeborn s German book, what there was mod worth feeing here. The gen¬ 
tleman who con dueled us, took little pains to conceal the contempt which he felt for 
my communicStions, when he found out that it was only a German defeription of the 
Britifh Muleuin 1 had got. The rapidly paffing through this vad fuite of rooms, in a 
lp;ice of rime little, if at'all, exceeding an hour; with leifure juf^ to cad one poor long¬ 
ing l-ok of alioniflunent on all thele dupendous treafures of natural curiofities, anti¬ 
quities, and literature; in* the contemplation of which you could with plcafure ^end 
years, and a whole Ufe might be employed in the dydy of them—quite confufes, duns, 
and overpowers one. In .fome branches this colleftion is faid to be far furpafled by 
foine others; but taken altogether, and /or fize, it certainly is equalled by none. 
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la the boxes, quite in a corner, fat feveral femnts, who wer^j iGUd tp^e placed^ 
tUetse^p^a^ A^ts lctf dw families they feent* 

ed ^p-.fiiJ/qH^kably cltrfe and'ft^^ the reafdn of Wbldh, 1 was tpld, was their appre* 
hep^pp.'^ bmg p^hed.; of them dares’but to look out of the box, he is im¬ 

mediately faluted with a Ihower of orange peel from the gallery. 

■Jo Foote’s Nabob there are fundry local and peirfohal fatires, which Rf® entirely doft 
top,foreigner,. The charafter of the Nabob was performed by a Mr, Palbiesr, The 
jett of the charafler is, this Nabob with many affefted airs and copftant aims ;at gen¬ 
tility, is ftiil but a filly fellow, unexpeftedly come into thepofleffionof immenfeTiches,,^ 
and therefore, of courfe, paid much court to by a fociety of natural philofophers, ; qua- 
kers, and I do not know who befides. Being tempted to become one of thdr members, 
he is eledied j and in order to ridicule thefe would-be philofophers, but real knaves, 
a fine flowery fuftian fpeech is put into his mouth, which he delivers with prodigious 
pomp and importance, and is liftened to by the philofophers with infinite complacency. 
The two feenes of the quakers and philofophers, who with countenances full of ima¬ 
ginary importance were feated at a green table with their prefident at their head,, while 
the fecretary with the utmoft care was making an inventory of the ridiculous prefepts. 
of the Nabob, were truly laughable. One of the lafl: feenes was belt received: It is 
that in which the Nabob’s friend and fchool-fellow vifit him, and addrefs him with¬ 
out ceremony by his ebriftian name; but to all their queftions of “ Whether he does 
not recoUeft them ? Whether he does not remember fuch and fuch a play j or fuch 
and fuch a fcraqie into which they had fallen in their youth ?” He uniformly anfwers 
with a look of ineffable contempt, only, “ No fir!” Nothing can poflibly be more 
ludicrous, nor more comic. 

The entertainment, The Agreeable Surprife, is really a very diverting farce. I ob- 
ferved that, in England alfo, they reprefent fchool-mafters in ridicutous chareffers on . 
the ffage; which though 1 am forry for, I own I do not wonde^r at, as the pedantry of 
fehoohmafters in England, they tell me, is carried at leaft as far as it is elfewtiere* 
The fame perfon who, in the play, performed the fchool-fellow of the Nij>oh with a 
great deal of nature and original humour, here aded the part of the fchooI-ma|ler: 
his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, one of the hell afiors of all.that 1 have - 
feen. 

This fchool-mafter is in love with a certain country girl, whofc name is Cowflip, to 
whom he makes a declaration of his paffion in .a ffrange mythological, granupatical 
llile and manner, and to whom, among other fooleries, he fings, quite enxapt^t'edj 
the following air, and feems to wpHt hi^elf at lead; up to fuch a tranfport of palfimi, > 
as quite over-powers him. He begins, you will obferve, with the conjugation, and 
ends with tbe’declenfions and the genders; the whole is inimitably droU: 

Amo, ama$, 

** llovealafs, 

'* She » fo fweet and tesder. 

It is fweet Cbwllip’s Grace 
“ In the Nominative Cafe, 

, And ill the feminine Gendetr.” 

Tho/e two fentences in particular, in the Nominative, Gafe, luid in the Feminine Gen¬ 
der, he affefts to fing in a particulariy langmflsng ,3$ if eon^^ it vm irre* 
fiffih^. . This Edwin, ifi ml his comic AiH pmerves fometifing fo in^*. 

preff9}iy good tempered in his Countenance, that notwithfianding all lusburtelques^ and 
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}r<:>u cajp^dt bulb be ptcR^ with turn. I own, I felt my&if 
<h>ttB!y hiti^ftad for every cHaiea&w vrhiA ^ reprefented. Nothing could equal the 
tone and countenance of felf-i^^a^^n, with wluch hd'anfwered one who afked him, 
whether he was a fchol^? I .was a mafter of fcholars.** A Mrs. Webb repre- 

fcnted a chedemonger^ and played the part <rfa woman of the lower clafs, fo naturally, 
as r hhve nd where elfe ev^ feen equalled. Her huge, hit, and lully carcafe, and the 
whole of hdr external appearance feemed quite to be cut out for it. 

Poor Edwin was obliged, as fchpol-mafter^ to ling himfelf almolt hoarfe, as he fome* 
titties was called oh to repeat his declenfion and conjugation-fongs, two or three times, 
only becaufe it pleafed the upper gallery, or the gods, as the Fngliih call them, to roar 
cmtencofe! Add to all this^ he was farther forc^ to thank them with a low bow for 
the great honoUr dohe him by their applaufe. 

One of the highcll comic touches in the piece feemed to me to confift in a lye, which 
always became more and more enormous in the mouths of thofe who told it again, 
doling the whole of the piece. This kept the audience in almolt a continual nt of 
laughter. This farce is not yet printed, or I really think I ihould be tempted to venture 
to make a franflatinn, or ratlier an imitation of it. 

“ The Engtiih Merchant, or the Scotchwoman,” I have feen much better performed 
abroad than it was here. Mr. Fleck, at Hamburg, in particular, played the part of 
The Englilh Merchant with more intereft, truth and propriety, tlmi one Aiclun did 
here. He feemed to me to fail totally in exprefling the peculiar and original charader 
of Freeport; inftead of which, by his meafured ftep and deliberate, affefted manner of 
fpcaking, he converted him into a mere fine gentleman. 

The trully old fervant, who wilhes to give up his life for his mailer, he too had the 
(lately walk, or llrut, of a miniHer. The charader of the Newfpaper Writer was per¬ 
formed by the fame Mr. Palmer, who aded the part of the Nabob; but every one faid, 
what 1 thought, that he made Mm far too much of a gentleman. His perfon and bis 
drefs alfo were too handfome for the charader. 

The charader of Amelia was performed by an adrels, who made her firft appearance 
on the ilage, and from a timidity, natural on fuch an occafion, and not unbecoming, 
fpoke rather low, fo that Ihe could not every where be heard; “ Speak louder! fpeak 
louder!” cried out foine rude fellow from the upper galler)^ and Ihe immediately, with 
infitute eondefeenfion, did all fhe could,^ and not unfuccelsfully, to pleafe even an upper 
.gallery critic. 

Ihe perfonsnear me, in the pit, were often extravagantly lavifh of their applaufe. 
They (ometlmes clapped a fingle folitary fentiment, that was almoft as unmeaning as it 
was fhort, if it happened to be pronounced only with fome little emphalis, or 
to contain fome little point, fome popular dodrine, a Angularly pathetic ftroke, or turn 
of wit. 

The Agreeable Surprize was repeated; and I faw it a fecond time with unabated 
pleafore. It is become a favourit^ piece, and always announced with the addition of 
the favourite mufical farce. Ihe theatre appeared to me fomewhat larger than the one 
at Hamburg ; and the houfe was both times very full.—^Ihus much for Englilh plays, 
play-hOul'es, and playe&. 


‘ and Education, 

A^FEW words more rdpeding p^Mtry., I have fedi the regulation of one feminary 
of leaming, here called an academy. ^Of theie places of education, there is a prodigious 

3 U a , number 
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number in London; though, notwithihnding thdr pompous i^imes, th^ are in 
realty nothing more than fmall fchook f&t up by private perfons, for children and 
young people. , . 

One of the Engliftimen, who were my travelling companions, made me acquainted 

with a Dr. G****, who lives near P. , and keeps an academy for the educa* 

tion of twelve young people, which number is here, as well as at our Mr. Kumpek, 
never exceeded, and the fameplan.has been adopted and followed by. many others, both 
here, and elfewhere. 

At the entrance I perceived over the door of the houfe a large bpardj and written 
on it. Dr. G****’s Academy. Dr. G. received me with great courtefy as a For 
reigner, and Ihewed me bis fchool-room, which was fumiihed juft in the fai^ 
manner as the clafies in our public fchools are, with benches and a profeflork chair> 
or pulpit. 

The ufher at Dr. G*****s, is a young clergyman, who, feated alfo in a chiur, or 
delk, inftrufbs the boys in the Greek and Latin grammars. 

Such an under-teacher is called an uflier; and by wliat 1 can learn, is commonly a 
tormented being, exaftly anfwering the exquifite defcription given of him in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Wc went in, during the hours of attendance, and he was juft hearing 
the boys decline their Latin, which he did in the old jog-trot way ; and I own it had an 
odd found to my ears, when, inftead of pronouncing, for example viri veereet I heard 
them fay viri^ of the man, exactly according to the Engliih pronundarion, and viro, ta 
the man. The cafe was juft the fame afterwards with the Greek. 

Mr. G**** invited us to dinner, when I became acquainted with his wife; a very 
genteel young woman, whofe behaviour to the children was fuch, that Ihe might be faid 
to contribute more to their education than any one elfe. The children drai& nothing 
but water. For every boarder. Dr. G. receives yearly no more than 30 pounds fter- 
ling j which, however, he complained of as being too little. From 40 to 50 pounds 
is the moft that is generally paid in thefe academies. 

I told him of our improvements in the manner of education; and alfo fpoketobim 
of the apparent great worth of charader of his uflier. He liftened very attentively, but 
feemed to have thought little himfelf on this fubjed. Before and after dinner the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in French, which is done in feveral places, as if they were 
eager not to wafte, without fome improvement, even this opportunity alfo, to pradife 
the French, and thus at once accomplifli two points. 1 afterwards told him my opinion 
of this fpecies of prayer, which, however, he did not take amifs... 

After dinner the boys had leave to play in a very finall yard, which in raoft fchools, 
or academies, in the city of London, is the ne plus ultra of their piay>ground in tbar 
hours of recreation. But Mr. G**** has another garden at the end of the town, where 
he fometims takes them to walk. 

After dinner Mr. G**** himfelf inftruded the children in writing, arithmetic, and 
French, all which feemed to be well taught here ; ffpecially writing, in which the 
young peqilein England, far furpafs, I believe, all others. This may, perhaps,, be 
owing to their having occafion to learn only onefort of letters. As the nudfunuqer ho-, 
lidays were now approaching (at which time the children in all the.academies, ga hpme. 
for four weeks) every one was obliged with the utmoft care to copy a written model, 
in order to fliew it to their pairents, becaufe this article is moft particularly examined, 
as every body can tell what is, or is not good writing. /'The boys knew all the rul^ of 
fyntax by heart. , • 
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AU thefc academies are in general called bparding-fchools. Some few retain the old 
name of fchcwls only j though it is poilible, that in real merit, they may excel the fo 
much^boafted of ac^emies. 

It is in general the clergy, who have fmall incomes, who fet up thefe fchools both 
in town ahd country; and grown up people, who are foreigners, are alfo admitted 
hereto leani the Englifh language. Mr. G"*** charged for board, lodging, and in- 
llrU^onin the EnglKh, two guineas a-week. He, however, who is defirous of per¬ 
fecting himfeif in the Engliih, will do better to go fome diliance into tlte country, 
and board himfeif with any clergy num who takes fcholars, where he will hear no- 
thing but Engliih fpoken, and may at every opportunity be taught both by young and 
old^ 

TTiere are in England, belides the two univerfities, but few great fchools or col¬ 
leges. In London, there are onlv St. Paul’s and Weiiminfter fchools; the reft are 
almoft all private inftitudons, in wnich there reigns a kind of family education, which 
is certainly the moil natural, if properly conduded. Some few grammar fchools, 
or I.atin fchools, are notwkhftanding here and there to be met with, where the 
mafter receives a fixed falary, befides the ordinary profits of the fchool paid by the 
fcholars. 

You fee in the ftreets of London, great and little boys running about in long blue 
coats, which, like robes, reach quite down to the feet, and little white bands, fuch as 
the clergy wear. Thefe belong to a charitable inftitution, or fchool, which bears the 
name of the Blue Coat School. The fmging of the chorifters in the ftreets, fo ufual 
with us, is not at all cuftomary here. Indeed, there is in England, or at leaft in Lon¬ 
don, fuch a conftant walking, riding, and driving up and down in the ftreets, that it 
would not be very pntdicable. Parents here, in general, nay even thofe of the loweft 
claffes, feem to be kind and indulgent to their children; and do not, like our com¬ 
mon people, break their fpirits too much by blows and lharp language. Children 
(hould certainly be inured early to fet a proper value on themfelves; whereas with us, 
parents of the lower clafs bring up their children to the fame flavery under which they 
themfelves groan. 

Notwithnanding the conftant new appetites and calls of fafhion, they here remaia‘ 
faithful to nature till a certain age. What a contrail, when I figure to myfelf our pet¬ 
ted, |xile-faced Berlin boys, at fix years old, with a large bag, and all the parade of 
grown-up perfons, nay even with laced Coats; and here, on the contrary, fee nothing 
but fine, iwldy, Aim, aclive boys, with their bofoms open, and their ham cut on their 
forehead, whilft behind it flows naturally in ringlets. It is fomething uncommon- here 
to meet a young man, and more efpecially a boy, with a ^le or fallow face,* with de¬ 
formed features, or dilprc^rtioned fimbs. With us, alas I it is not to be concealed, 
the cafe is very much otherwife; if it were not, handforae people would hardly ftrike 
us fo veiy ihudt as they do In this country. 

This tree, loofc, and natural drdfs, is worn till they are eighteen, or even till they 
are twenty. It is th«i, indeed, difeontinued by the higher ranks, but with the com¬ 
mon-people it always remains the fame. They then begin to have their hair drefled, 
and curled wkh irons, to give the head a large bufliy appearance, and half ftieir backs 
are covered vrith powder. I am obliged to remain ftift longer under the hands of an 
Engfiflii than I ^as under a German, hsur-dreffer j Rnd to rwe.at under his hot irons 
with which ho^caris my hair all ov«iT, in order that I may appear Among Englilhmen,, 
{bmewlRtt Engliftu I muft here oMerve that the English hau'-dreffers are alfo barbers. 
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an office, however, which they perform very badly indeed y thc^gh I cannot but con. 
fider fhaving as a far more proper employinont for tbefe petit maatras than it is for fur- 
geons, who, you know, in our country arc obliged to fliave us. It is incredible how 
much the EngUfh at prefeut Frenchify’ tlicmfelves; the only things yet wanting are lags 
and fwords, with which at leaft, 1 have feen no one wallung publicly, but I am told 
they are w’om at court. 

In the morning it is ufual to walk out in a fort of negligee, or morning drefs, your 
hair not drefled, but merely rolled up in rollers, and in a frock and bdots. In Weft* 
minfter, the morning lafts till four or five o’clock, at which time they dine; and /upper 
and going to bed are regulated accordingly. I’hey generally do not breakfeft till ten 
o’clock. The farther you go from the court into the city, the more regular and do- 
mclUc the people become; and there they generally dine about three o’clock, /. e, as 
foon as the bulinefs or ’Change is over. 

Trimmed fuits are not yet w orn, and the moll ufual drefs is hi fummer, a fhort white 
waiftcoat, black breeches, white fdk dockings, and a frock, generally of very dark 
blue cloth, which looks like black;' and the Engliili feem in general to prefer dark co> 
loursi If you wifh to be full dreft, vou wear bhack. Officers rarely wear their uni. 
forms, but drefs like other people, ami are to be known to be officers only by a cockade 
in their hats. 

It is a common obfervation, that the more felicitous any people are about drefs, the 
more efleminate they are. I attribute it entirely to this idle adventitious paffion for 
finery, that thefe people are become fo over and above careful of their perfons; they 
are for ever, and on every occallon, putting one another on their guard againft catching 
cold; “ you’ll certainly catch cold,” they always tell you if you happen to be a little 
cxpoled to the draught of the air, or if you be not clad, as they think, fufficiently warm. 
The general topic of converfation in fummer, is on the im|)ortaut objeds of whether 
fuch and fuch an acquaintance be in town, or fuch an one m the country. Far from 
blaming it, I think it natural and commendable, that nearly one half of the inhabitant 
of this great city migrate into the country in fummer. And into the country, I too, 
though not a Londoner, hope foon to wander. 

Eledricity happens at prefent to be the puppet-ftiow of the Engliffi. Whoever at all 
underftands eledricity, is fure of being noticed and fucccfeful.—^I'his a certain Mr. Kat- 
terfelto experiences, who gives himfelf out for a Prnffian, fpeaka bad Engliffi, and 
underftands, befide the ufual eledrical and philofophical experiments, fome legerde¬ 
main tricks, with which (at leaft according to the papers) he fets the whole world in 
wonder. For in almoft every newfpaper that appears, there are fome verfes on the 
great Katterfelto, which fome one or other of his hearers are laid to have made extern, 
pore. Every fenfible perfon confiders Katterfelto as a puppy, an ignoramtisi a brag¬ 
gadocio, and an impoftor} notwithftanding which he has a number of followers, lie 
has demonftrated to the people, that the influenza is occalioned-by afmall kind of in- 
fed, which poifons the air j and a noftrum, w'hich he pretj^uffc to hane found out, to 
prevent or deftroy it, is eagerly bought of him. A few days ago he put into the pa¬ 
pers: “ It is true that Mr. Katterfelto has always wiffied for cold and rainy weather, in 
order to deftroy the pernicious infeds in the air; but now, on the contrary, he wiffies 
for nothing more than for fair weather, as his majefty and the whole royal family have 
determined, thefirft fine day, tobeeye-witnelTes of thegreatwon^r, which this l^ra- 
ed philoibpher will rqjuder vifible to them.” Yet all this while th© royaLfwaily 
not fo much , as evci^ottg^t of feeing the wonders bfUx, Kjtttarfelto, This of 

rhddo- 
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rhodomontade is very finely expreffed in Engliih by the word puff, which, in its literal 
fenfe, fignifies a blowing, or violent guft of wind, and in the metaphorical fenfe, a 
boafting, or bragging. 

Of fuch putis the Englifh hewFpapers arc daily full; particularly of quack medicines 
and empjrics; by means of which many a one here (and among others a German, who 
goes by the name of the German doctor) are become rich. An advertifement of a 
lottery in the papers begins wirfi capitals in this manner:—“ Ten Thoufand Pounds 
for a Six-pence!' "Yes, however aftonifhingit may feem, it isneverthelefs undoubted¬ 
ly true, that for the fmall flake of fix-pence, ten thoufand pounds, and other ca¬ 
pital prizes, may be won, &c.”—But enough for this time of the puffs of the Eng- 
lifli. 

I yefterday dined with the Rev. Mr. Schrader, fon-in-law to profeffor Fofier of 
Halle. He is chaplain to the German chapel at St. James's; but befides himfclf, he 
has a colleague or a reader, who is alfo in orders, but has only fifty pounds yearly fa- 
lary. Mr. Schrader alfo inftruds the younger princes and princeffes of the royal family 
in their religion. At his houfe I faw tne two chaplains, Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Krit- 
ter, who w'ent with the Hanoverian troops to Minorca, and who were returned with 
the garrifon. They were expofed to every danger along with the troops. The Ger¬ 
man clergy, as well as every other perfon in any public flation immediately under go¬ 
vernment, are obliged to pay a confiderable tax out of their falaries. 

The I'nglilh clergy (and I fear thofe ftill more particularly who live in London) are 
noticeable, and lamentably confpicuous, by a very free, fecular, and irregular way of 
life. Since my refidence in England, one has fought a duel in Hyde Park, and Ihot 
his aniagonift. He was tried for the ofience, and it was evident the judge thought 
him guilty of murder 5 but the jury declared him guilty only of manflaughter j and on 
this verdid he was burnt in the hand, if that may be called burm'ng which is done with 
a cold iron j this being a privilege which the nobility and clergy erijoy above other 
murderers. 

Yeflerday week, after I had preached for Mr. Wendebome, we paffed an Ehglilh 
church, in which, we underftood, the fennon was not yet quite fuulhed. On this wc 
went in, and then I heard a young man preaching, with a tolerable good voice, and a 
proper delivery ; but, like the Englilh in general, his manner w'as unimpaflion^, and 
his tone monotonous. From the church we went to a coffee-houfe oppofite to it, and 
there we dined. We had not been long there before the fame clergyman, whom we 
had jiifl; heard preaching, aUb came in. He called for pen and ink, and haftily wrote 
down a few pages on a long Ihefct of paper, which he put into his pocket; 1 fuppofe it 
was fome rough Iketch or memorandum, that occurred to him at that moment, and 
which he thus referved for feme future fermon. He too ordered fome dinner; which 
he had no fooner eat, than he returned immediately to the fame church. We followed 
him, and he again mounted the pulpit, where he drew frofti his pocket a written pa¬ 
per, or book of note?, and delivered in all probability, thofe very words which he had 
juft before compofed in our prefence at the coffee-houfe. 

In thefe coflee-houfes, however, there generally prevails a very decorous fiillnefs and 
Tilence. Every one fpeaks foftly to thofe only who fit next him. The greater part 
read the newfpapers, and no one ever difturbs another. The room is commonly on 
;hc ground floor, and you enter it immediately from the ftreet; the IJsats are divided 
3y wooden wainfejt partitions., ManVi letters and .proje£b are here written and plan- 
icd* and'many‘'Of thofe thiityou find in the papers are’dated from fome of thefe 
offee-houfes. There fe, therefore, nothing .incredible, nor very extraordinary, in 

' a per- 
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a perfon’s compofing a fermon here, excepting that one would imagine it might have 
been done better at home, and certainly fliould not have thus been put off to the laft 
minute. 

Another long walk that I have taken pretty often, is through Hanover-fquare and 
Cavendifh-fquare, to Bulftrode-ftrect, near Paddington, where the Dani{]|i ambaffador 
lives, and where I have often vifited the Daniih Chargee d’Affeires, M. Schomborn. 
He is well known in Germany, as having attempted to tranflate l^dar into German. 
Befides this, and befides being known to be a man of genius, he is known to be a great 
proficient in mo ft of the branches of natural philofophy. 1 have fpent many very plea- 
lant hours with him. 

Sublime poetry, and in particular odes, are his forte; there are indeed few depart¬ 
ments of learning in which he has not extenfive knowledge, and he is alfo well read 
in the Greek and Roman authors. Every thing he (tudies, he ffudies merely from the 
• love he bears to the fcience itfelf, and by no means for the love of fame. One could 
hai'dly help faying it is ,a pity that fo excellent a man fhould be fo little known, were 
it not generally the cafe with men of tranfeendent merit. But what makes him ftill 
more valuable is his pure and open foul, and his amiable unaffected fimplicity of cha¬ 
racter, which has gained him the love and confidence of all who know him. He has 
heretofore, been fecretary to the ambaffador at Algiers; and even here in London, 
when he is not occupied by the bufinefs arifing from his public ftation, he lives exceed¬ 
ingly retired, and devotes his time almoft entirely to the ftudy of the fciences. The 
more agreeable 1 find fuch an acquaintance, the harder it will be for me to lofe, as I 
ibon muff, his learned, his inftru&ive, and his friendly converfalion. 

I have feen the large Freemafon’s Hall here, at the tavern of the fame name. This 
hall is of an allonifliing height and breadth, and to me it looked almofl like a church. 
The orcheftra is very much raifed, and from that you have a fine view of the whole 
hall, which makes a majeftic appearance. The building is faid to have coft an immenfe 
fum. But to that the lodges in Germany alfo contributed. Free-mafonry feems to be 
held in but little eltimation in England, perhaps becaufe moft of the lodges are now 
degenerated into mere drinking clubs; though, I hope, there ftill are fome who af- 
femble for nobler and more effential purpofes. The duke of Cumberland is now grand 
mailer. 


London, ioth June, 1781; 

AT length my determination of gc^g into the country takes effed:; and I am to 
fet off this very afternoon in a ftage; fo that I now write to you my laft letter from 
London, I mean till I return from my pilgrimage’; for as foon as ever 1 have got b&> 
yond the dangerous neighbourhood of London, I fhall certainly no longer fuffer myfelf to 
be cooped up in a poft-coach, but take my ftaff and purfue my journey on foot. In the 
mean time, however, I will relate to you what I may either have forgotten to write be* 
fore, or what *1 have feen worth notice within thefe few days laft pad; among which 
the foremoft is 


St. PauPs, 

I MUST own that on my entrance into this maffV building, an uncommon vacancy* 
which feemed to reign in it, rather damped than raAfed an impreffion of any thing raa- 
ieiUc ia-^e. Ail around me 1'could fee nothing but immenfe bare walls and pillars. 
\ ! ' / Above 
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Above me, at an afloniniing height, was the vaulted ftone roof; and beneath nu-, a 
jduln, flat, even floor, paved with marble. No altar was to be fecn, or any other 
fign that this was a place where mankind aflembled to adore the xAhnighty. For tiie 
ciiurch itiell, or properly that part of it where they perform divine fervice, feems av 
it were a piece fluck on or added to the main edifice; and is 1‘eparatcd from the large 
round ('inpty fpace by an iron gate, or door. Did the great architects, who adopted 
litis j’tile of building, mean by this to fay that fuch a temple is moll proper for the 
adoration of the Almighty ? If this was their aim, I can only fay, I admire the great 
temple of nature; tlic azure vaulted iky, and the green carpet, with which the earth 
is fpread. 'I’his is truly a large temple ; hut then there is in it no void, no fpot unajr- 
propriated, or unfilled : but every where proofs in abundance of the prefence t)f ilie Al¬ 
mighty. If however, mankind, in their honcll ambition to worlhip the Great God of 
Nature, in a flile not wholly unfuitable to the great objefl of their reverence, and in their 
bumble elforts at magnificence, aim, in fome degree, to rival the magnificence of nature, 
particular pains fliouid be taken to hit on fomething that might atone for the unavoid¬ 
able lols of the animation, and amplenefs of nature: fomething in Ihort that Ihould 
clearly indicate the true and appropriated defign and purpofe of fuch a building. If, 
cm tin; other hand, I could be contented to confidcr St. Paul’s merely as a work of 
art; built as if merely to fliew the amazing extent of human powers, I fliouId certainly 
gaze at it with admiration and aflonilhment ; but then I wifli rather to contemplate it 
with awe and veneration. But, I perceive, I am wandering out of my way : St. Paul’s 
is liere, as it is, a noble pile, and not unworthy of this great nation. And even if 1 
were lure that I could, you would hardly thank me for fhewingyou how' it might have 
bt en Hill more worthy f>f this intelligent people. I make a c(>nfcience however ol'telliug 
you always, with fidelity, whatimprellion every thing I fee or hear makes on me at the 
time. For a fmall fum of money 1 was conducled all over the church, by a man, 
wliofe oflice it feemed to be, and he repi'ated lo me, I dare fay, exaflly his lefl'on, 
wliieh no doubt lie had perfeclly got by rote ; of how many feet long and broad it was ; 
how many years it was in building, and in what year built : much of this rigmarole 
lloi \ , which, like a parrot, he repeated mechanically, 1 could willingly have difpenfed 
with. In the part that was feparateii from the rcfl by the iron gate, above mentioned, 
xva; what I call llte church itfelf; furniflied w ith benches, pews, jnilpir, and an altar; 
and on c'tich fide feats for the choriflers, as there are in our cathedrals. ’Fliis church 
Iceineil to have been built purpofely in fuch a way, that tlie biflioj), or dean, or dig¬ 
nitary, who fliouid preach tlu re, might not be obliged to llrain his voice too much. I 
was now conducled to that part wliich is called the whifpering gallery, whicli is a cir- 
cumference ol prodigious extent, jull below the cupola. Here I was direcied to place 
myfelf in a part of it directly oppofite to my conducT:or, on tlie other fide of the gal¬ 
lery, fo that we had the whole breadth of the church between us ; and here as I flood, 
be, knowing his cue no doubt, flung to the door with all his force, which gave a 
louml that I cot.Id compare to nothing lei’s than a peal of thunder. I t. as nc.xt ilefinxl 
to apply my ear to the wall, whicli, w'hcn I did, I heard the words of mv conductor; 
“ can you hear me r” AVliich he foflly whifpered quite on tlie other iiJe, as plain 
;uul as loud as one colnmonly fpcaks to a deaf perfon. This fcheme to coiulenle and 
invigorate fouml at fo great a dilhuice, is really w'onderful. 1 once noiiced lome found 
of the lann; fort, in tlie Icnatorial cellar at Bremen ; but neither that, nor I believe aux 
other in the- world, can pretend ta come in competition with this.’ 

I now al’cendecl Ix veral Heps to the great gallery, vvliicli runs on theoutfide of the 
great dome, atid here I remained ncarlv ’two hours, as 1 could hardly, in Id's tiine, 
von. It. ' ’ X ' ia ■.^‘v 
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fatisfy myfelf with the profpeft of the various interefting objefts that fay all round me; 
and which can no where be better feen, than from hence'. 

Every view, and every objeft I ftudied attentively, by viewing them again and again 
on every fide: for I was anxious to make a lafting impreflion ot it on my imagination. 

Below me, lay fteeples, houfes, and palaces in countle/s numbers j the fquares wdth 
their grafs plots in their middle that lay agreeably difperfed and intermixed, with all 
the huge clufters of buildings, forming, mean-while, a pleafing contrail, and a relief 
to the jaded eye. 

At one end rofe the Tower, itfelf a city, with a wood of marts behind it; and at 
the other Wertininrtsr Abbey with its fteeples. There 1 beheld, clad in fmiles, thofe 
beautiful green hills, that ikirt the environs of Paddington and Illington : here on the 
oppofite bank of the Thames, lay Southwark ; the city itfelf it feems to be impoHiblc 
for any eye to take in entirely, for with all my pains, I found it impofiible to al'certain 
either where it ended, or where the circumjacent villages began: far as the eye could 
reach, it feemed to be all one continued chain of buildings. 

1 well remember how large I thought Berlin, when firft I faw it from the fteeple of 
St. Mary, and from the Temple Yard Hills: but how did it now fink and fall in my 
imagination, when 1 compared it with London ! 

It is however idle and vain to attempt giving you, in words, any defeription, how¬ 
ever faint and imperfefl:, of fuch a profpeft as 1 have juft been viewing. He who 
wirties at one view to fee a world in miniature, muft come to the dome of St. Paul’s. 

The roof of St. Paul’s itfelf with its two lefler fteeples, lay below me, and as I fan¬ 
cied, looked fomething like the back ground of a fmall ridge of hills, which you look 
down upon, when you have attained the fummit of fome huge rock or mountain. I 
fhould gladly have remained here fometime longer, but a guft of wind which, in this 
lituation, was fo powerful, that it was hardly poffible to withftand it, drove me 
down. 

Notwithrtanding that St. Paul’s is itfelf very high, the elevation of the ground on 
which it ftands, contributes greatly to its elevation. 

The church of St. Peter at Berlin, notwithftanding the total difference between them 
in the ftile of building, appears, in fome refpefts, to have a great refemblance to St. 
Paul’s, in London. At leaft its large high black roof, rifes above the other furround¬ 
ing buildings juft as St. Paul’s does. 

What elfe I faw in this rtately cathedral, was only a woodea model of this vei 7 edi¬ 
fice ; which w'as made before the church was built, and which, fuggefts fome not un- 
pleafing reflexions, when one compares it with the enormous building itfelf. 

The chuKch-yard is enclofed with an iron rail j and it appears a confiderable diftance, 
if you go all round. 

Owing to fome caufc or other, the fight of St. Paul’s ftrikes you, as being confi¬ 
ned \ and it is certain, that this beautiful church is on every fide clofely furrounded by 
houfes. t , 

A marble ftatue of queen Anne, in an enclofed piece of ground in the weft front of 
the church, is fomething of an ornament to that fide. 

The fize of the bell of St. Paul’s is alfo worthy of notice, as k is reckoned one of 
thofe that are deemed the largeft in Europe. It takes its place, they fay, next to that 
at Vienna. . • 

Every thing that I law in St. Paul’s coft me only adittlc more than a Ihilling, which 
I paid in pence and hal^ence, according* to a regulalfed price, fixed for every different 
curiofity. ' . 

Jr / Wejlminftcr 
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Wejtnmjler Abbey. 

On a very gloomy difnial day, juft fuch a one as it ought to be, I went lo fee WeP.- 
minfter Abbey. 

I entered at a fmall door, which brought me immediately to the poet’s corner, where 
the monuments and bulls of the principal poets, artifts, generals, and great men, are 
placed. 

Not far from the door, immediately on my entrance, T perceived the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare, as large as life; with a band &c. in the drefs ufual in his time. 

A paflage out of one of Siiakelpeare’s ow'n plays, (theTempeft,) in which he de- 
feribes in the moft folcmn and aftecling manner, the end. or the dilfolution of all 
things, is here, with great propriety, put up at his epitaph; as though none biit 
Shakefpeare could dojuftice to Shakefpeare. 

Not far from this immortal bard is Rowe’s monument, which, as it is intimated 
in the few lines that are inferibed as his epitaph, he himfelf had defired to be placed 
there. 

At no great diflance, I faw the buft of that amiable writer, Goldfmith ; to whom, 
as well as to Butler, whofe ntonument is in a diftant part of the abbey, though they 
had fcarcely necefl'ary bread to eat during their life time, handfome monuments are 
now railed. Here, too you fee, almoft in a row, the monuments of Milton, Dry- 
den, Gay, and Thompfon. The infeription on Gay’s tomb-ftone is, if not actually 
immoral, yet futile and weak j though he is f^d to have written it himfelf: 

*< Life is a jell, and all things Ihew it, 

<' 1 thought fo once, but now 1 know it.” 

Our Handel has alfo a monument here, where he is reprefented as large as life. 

An adirefs, Pritchard, and Booth, ana£lor, have alfo very diftinguifhed monuments 
erefted hereto their memories. 

For Newton, as was proper, there is a very coftly one. It is above, at the en¬ 
trance of the choir, and exadly oppofite to this, at the end of the church, another 
is crefted, which refers you to the former. 

As I paffed along the fide walls of JVeftminfter Abbey, 1 hardly faw any thing but 
marble monuments of great admirals, but which were all too much loaded with finery 
and ornaments, to make, cn me at leaft, the intended imprellion. 

I always returned with moft pleafure to the poets’ corner, where the moft fenfible, 
the moft able, and moft learned men, of the different ages, were re-affembled; and 
particularly where the elegant fimplicity of the monuments made an elevated and 
affefting impreflion on the mind, while a perfect recolleftion of fonie favourite paf- 
fage, of a Shakefpeare, or Milttjn, recurred to my idea, and feemed for a moment to 
re-animate and bring back the fpirits of thofe truly great men. 

Of Addifon and Pope I have found no monuments here. The vaults where the 
kings are buried, ana fome other things worth notice in the abbey, I have not yet 
feen} but perhaps Tmay at my return to London from the country. 

I have made every neceffary preparation for this journey. In the firft place, I have 
an accurate map of England in my pocket; befides an excellent book of the roads, 
which Mr. Pointer, the Englifh joierchant to whom I am reconlmended, has lent me: 

^xa . The 
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'J'Ijc title is, “ A new ami accurate defeription of all the direft, and principal crofs 
Roads in Great Britain.” This book, I hope will be of great fervicc to 11 ; e in iny 
rainblings. 

I was for a long time undecided which way I fliould go, whether to the Ifle of Wight, 
to Portfinouth, or to Derbyfhirc, which is famous for its natural curiofilies, and allb for 
its romantic fituation. At length I have determined on Derbyfhirc. 

During my abfence 1 leave my trimk at Mr. Mulhaufen’s, (one of Mr. Pointer’s fe- 
nior partners) that I may not be at the necdlefs expcnce of paying for my lodging 
without making ufc of it. This Mr. Pointer lived long in Germany, and is polittdy 
partial to us and our language, and fpeaks it well. He is a well bred, and fingularly 
t)bliging man ; and one who pollefTes .a vafl; fund of information, and a good taflo. 1 
cannot but feel mpelf happy in having obtained a recommendation to fo accomplifhed 
a man. I got it from MeflVs. Perfent and Dorner, to whom I had the honour to be re¬ 
commended by Mr, Von I’aubenlieim, Privy Counfellor at Berlin. Thefc recoinmen- 
tlations have been of infinite ufe to me. 

1 propofe to go to day as far as Richmond ; for which place a Stage fets out about 
two o’clock from fome inn, not far from the New Church in tlie Strand. Four gui¬ 
neas, fome linen, my F.nglifii book of the roads, and a map and pocket-book, together 
with Milton’s ParadifcI.oft, which I muft put in my pocket, compofe the whole of my 
equipage ; and I hope to walk very lightly witit it. But it now Itrikes half pafl one ; 
and of courfe it is time for me to be at the Itage. Farewell 1 1 will write to you again 
from Richmond. 


Ricbmomd, 2 \Jl June, lySi. 

YESTERDAY afternoon I had the luxury, for the firfl; time, of being driven in an 
Englifli ftage. Thefe coaches are at leaft in the eyes of a foreigner, quite elegant, 
lined in the infidc ; and with two feats large enough to accommodate fix perfons: but,it 
muft be owned, when the carriage is full, the company are rather crowded. 

At the White Hart from whence the coach fets out, there was, at firft, only an . 
elderly lady who got in; but as we drove along, it was foon filled, and mofily by ladies, 
there being only one more gentleman and nayfelf. The converfation of the ladies 
among themfelves, who appeared to be a little acquainted w’ith each other, feemed to 
me to be but very infipid and tirefome. All I could do was, I drew out my book of the 
roads, and marked the way we were going. ' • 

Before you well know that you are out of London, you are Already in Kenfington 
and Hammerfmith ; bccaufe there are all the way houfes on both fides, after you arc 
out of the city j juft as you may remember the cafe is with us when you drive from 
Berlin to Schoneberg; although in point of profped, houfes, and ttreets, the difference, 
no doubt, is prodigious. 

It was a fine day, and there were various delightful profpeds on both fides, on which 
the eye would willingly have dwelt longer, had not our coach rolled on *paft them, fo 
provokingly quick. It appeared fomewhat Angular to me, when, at a few miles from 
London, 1 faw at a diftance a beautiful white houfe; and perceived on the high road, 
on which we were driving, d direSion poft, on which were written thefe words: “ that 
great white houfe, at a dittance, is a boarding-fehool!” 

The man who was with us In the coach pointed out to us the country feats of the 
lords and great people, by which we puffed i and entertained us with all kind of itories 
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of robberies, which had been committed on travellers, hereabouts ; fo that the ladies at 
laft began to be rather afraid ; on which he began to ftand up for the fuperior honour 
of the Englifii robbers, w hen compared with the French : the former he faid robbed 
only, the latter both robbed and murdered. 

Notwithflanding this, there are in Ihigiand another fpccies of villains, who alfo mur¬ 
der, and that oltentimes for the mereft trille, of which they rob the perfon murdered. 
Thefe arc called Footpads, and arc the lowed clafsof Englilli rogues; amongll whom, 
in general there reigns fomething like fome regard to character. 

The highell order of thieves are the pick-pockets, or cutpurfes, whom you find 
every where ; and fometimes even in the bed companies. They are generally we ll and 
handfomely dreflld, fo that you take them to be perfons of rank; us indeed may fome¬ 
times be the cafe: perfons who by extravagance and excefi'es have reduced thent- 
felves to want, and lind themfelves obliged at lad to have recourfe to pilfering and 
thieving. 

Next to them come the highwaymen, wh(t rob on horfeback; and often, they fay, 
even with unloaded pidols th('y terrify travellers, in order to put themfelves in pod'cHloii 
of their purles. Among theie perfons, however, there arc indances of true greatnefs 
of foul, there are numberlefs indances of their returning a part of their booty, where 
the party robbed has appeared to be particularly didreffed ; and they are feldom guilty 
of murder. 

I'hen comes the third and lowed, and word of all thieves and rogues, the footpads 
before mentioned; who arc on foot, and often murder in the mod inhuman manner, 
for the fake of only a few {hillings, any unfortunate people who happen to fall in their 
way. Of this feveral mournful indances may be read almod daily in the Englilh 
papers. Probably they munfer becaul'c they cannot like highwaymen, aided by their 
horfes, make a rapid flight; and therefore fuch peds are frequently pretty 
eafily purfued and taken, if the perfon robbed gives inform^ion of his robbery in 
time. 

But to return to our dago, I mud obferve, that they have here a curious way of 
riding, not in, but upon a dagc-coach. Perfons to whom it is not convenient to pay 
a full price, indead of the infide, fit on the top of the coach, w'ithout any feats or even 
a rail. By what means paifengex's thus faden themfelves fccurely on the roof of thefe 
vehicles, 1 know not; but you conftantly fee numbers feated there, apparently at their 
cafe, and in perfeft fafcty. .« 

This they call riding on the outfide; for which they p^ only half as much as thofe 
pay who are within: we had at prefent fix of thefe paiiengers over our heads, who, 
when we alighted, frequently made fuch a noife and budle, as fometimes almod fright¬ 
ened us. He who can properly balance himfelf, rides not incommodidufly on the 
outfide; and in dimmer time, in fine weather, on account of the profpeds, it certainly 
is more pleafant than it is within: excepting that the company is gcneitilly low, and 
the dud is likgwife more troubkfome than in the infide, where, at any rate, you may 
draw up the windows according to your pleafure. 

In Keufington where we dopped, a Jew applied for a place along with us ; but as 
there was no feat vacant in the infide, he would not ride on ihe outfide; which feemed 
not quite to pleafe my travelling companions. They could not help thinking it fome- 
what prepofterous, that a Jew fhould be aihamed to ride -on the outfide, or on any fide, 
and in any way; fince, as they added, he was nothing more than a Jew. This antipathy 
and prejudice againd the Jews, Fhave noticed to be far more common here, than it is 
even with us, who certainly are not partial to them; 
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Of the beautiful country feats and villas which we now pafled, I could only through 
the windows of our coach gain a partial and indiflincl profpeS; which led me to wilh, 
as I foonmoft earneflly did, to be releafed from this moveable prifon^ Towards even¬ 
ing we arrived at Richmond. In London, before I*fet out, I had paid one fhilling: 
another was now demanded ; fo that upon the whole, from London to Richmond, the 
palTage in the ftagc cofts juft tw'o fliillings. 

As foon as I had alighted at an Inn and had drank my tea, I went out immediately to 
fee the town and the circumjacent country. 

Even this town, though hardly out of fight of London, is more countrified, plca- 
fanter, and more cheerful than I.ondon, and the houles do not feem to be fo much 
blackened by fmokc. The people alfo appeared to me here more fociable, and more 
Iiofpitable. I faw feveral fitting on benches before their doors, to enjoy the cool breeze 
of the evening. On a large green area in the middle of the town, a number of boys 
and even young men, were enjoying themfelves,^id playing at trap-ball. In the ftreets 
there reigned here, compared to London, a pleafing rural tranquillity; and I breathed 
a purer and freflicr air. 

I went now out of the town over a bridge, which lies acrofs the Thames, and 
where you pay a penny as often as you pafs over it. The bridge is lofty, and 
built in the form of an arch, and from it you enter immediately into a moft charming 
Valle, that winds all along the banks of the Thames. 

It was evening; the fun was juft fliedding her laft parting rays on the valley! but 
fuch an evening, and fuch a valley! O, it is impoflible I Ihould ever forget them. The 
terrace at Richmond does alTuredly afford one of the fineft profpeSs in the world. 
Whatever is charming in nature, or pleafing in art, is to be feen here. Nothing 1 had 
ever feen, or ever can fee elfewhere, is to be compared to it. My feelings during 
the few fhort enraptured minutes that I flood there, it is impoflible for any pen to 
deferibe. 

One of my firft leniations was, chagrin and forrow for the days and hours I had 
wafted in London } and I vented a thoufand bitter reproaches on my irrefolution, 
that I had not long ago quitted that huge dungeon, to come here, and pafs my time in 
paradife. 

Yes, my friend, whatever be your ideas of paradife, and how luxuriantly foever it 
may be depifted to your imagination, I venture to foretel, that here you will be fure to 
find all thofe ideas realized. In every point of view, Richmond*is affuredly one of the 
firft fituations in the world. Here it was that Thomfon and Pope gleaned from na¬ 
ture all thofe beautiful paffages with which their inimitable writings abound. 

Inftead of jhe inceffant diflrcfling noife in London, I faw here at a diftance fundry 
little family parties walking arm in arm along the banks of the Thames. Every thing 
breathed a foft and pleafing calm, which warmed my heart; and filled it with fbme of 
the moft pleafing fenfations, of which our nature is fufceptible. 

Beneath I trod on that frefh, even, and foft verdure, which is to be feen only in Eng¬ 
land: on one fide* of me lay a wood, than which nature cannot produce a finer; and 
on the other, Thames with its fhelvy bank and charming lawns, rifing like an amphi¬ 
theatre ; along which, here*and there, one efpies a pidurefque white houfe, afpiring, in 
majeftic fimplicity, to pierce the dark foliage of the furrounding tree,; thus, ftudding, 
like ftars in the galaxy, the rich expanfe of this charming vale. 

Sweet Richntond! n,ever, no never fhall I forget that lovely evening, when from thy 
feiry hills thou didft fo hofpitably fmile on me, a poor lonely, infignificant ftnmger! As 
Itraverfed to and fro thy meads, tby little fweliing hills, and flowery dells, and above 
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r 11, that queen of all rivers, thy own majeftic Thames, I forgot all fublunary cares, and 
thought only of heaven ancl heavenly things. Happy, thrice happy am I, I again and 
again exclaimed, that I am no longer in yon gloomy city, but here in Ehjiimt in Rich¬ 
mond ! 

O ye copfy hills, ye green meadows, and ye rich flreams in this bleffed country,—. 
how have ye enchanted me! Still however, let me recolleft, and refolve, as I firmly do, 
that even ye fhall not prevent my return to thofe barren and dufty lands, where my, 
perhaps a lefs indulgent, deltiny has placed me; and where, in the due difeharge of all 
the arduous and important duties of that humble funftion, to which providence has 
called me, I mult and I will faithfully exert my beft talents: and in that exertion find 
pleafure, and I truft, happinefs. In every future moment of my life, however, the re- 
colledion of this feene, and the feelings it mfpired, fhall cheer my labours, and invigo¬ 
rate my eflbrts. 

Thefe were fome of my reflexions, my deareft friend, during my folitary walk. Of 
the evening I pafled at Richmond, I fpeak feebly, when I content myfelf with faying 
only, it was one of the plcafantefl I ever fpent in my life. 

I now refolved to go to bed early, with a firm purpofe of alfo rifing early the next 
day, to revifit this charming walk. For I thought to myfelf, I have now feen this 
Tmpe of the modern world imperfedly ; I have feen it only by moon-light: bow 
much more charming muft it be, when gliflening with the morning dew! Thefe fond 
hopes alas! were all difappointed. In all great fchemes of enjoyment, it is I believe, no bad 
way always to figure to yourfelf fome poflible evil that may arife; and to anticipate a 
difappointment. If I had done fo, I fhould not perhaps have felt the mortification I 
then experienced, quite fo pungent. By fome means or other I ftaid too long'out, and 
fo when I returned to Richmond, I had forgot the name and the fign of the inn, 
where I had before flopped; it coft me no little trouble to find it again. 

When at laft, I got back, I told the people ^hat a fweet walk I had had; and they 
then fpoke much of a profpeX from a neighbouring Kill, known by the name of Rich¬ 
mond Hill, which was the very fame hill, from the top of which I had juft been gazing, 
at the houfes in the vale the preceding evening. From this fame hill, therefore, 1 re¬ 
folved the next morning to fee the fun rife. 

The landlady of this houfe was a notable one; and talked fo much and fo loud to her 
fervants, that I could not get to fleep, till it was pretty late. However I was up next 
morning at three o’clock: and was now pSirticularly fenfible of the great inconveniences 
they fufitain in England by their bad cuftom of rifing fo late: for, as I was the only one 
in this family who was up,l coul^^not get out of the houfe. This obliged metofpend 
three moft irkfome and heavy hours till fix o’clock; however, a fervant, a: length, 
opened the door ; and I rufhed out, to climb Richmond-hill. To my infinite difap¬ 
pointment, w ithin the fpace of an hour, the fky had become overcaft, and it was qow 
fo cloudy- that I could not even fee, nor of courfe enjoy, one half of the delightful prof- 
peX that lay before me. ' 

On the top of this hill is an alley of chefnut-trees, under which here and there feats 
are placed. Behind the alley is a row of well-built gentlemen’s country feats: one does 
not wonder to fee it thus occupied; befides the pure air, the profpeX exceeds every 
thing elfe of the kind in the world. I never faw a palace,, which (if I were the owner 
of it) I would not give for any of the houfes I now faw on'Richmond Terrace. 

The defeent of the hill to the Thames is covered with verdure, the Thames, at the 
foot of it, forms near a femi-circle} in which it feems to embrace woody plains, 
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with meadows and country feats in its bofom. On one fide you fee the town and its 
magnificent bridge; and on the other a dark wood. 

At a diftance you could perceive peeping out among the meadows and woods fundry 
fmall villages, fo that notwithftanding the dullncfs of tlic weather, this profpeft, even 
now, was one of the fineft I had ever feen. But what is the reafon, that yeilerday even¬ 
ing my feelings were far more acute and lively, the iuipreflions made on me much ilrong- 
er, when from the vale I viewed the hill, and fancied that there was in it every thing 
that was delightful, than they are this morning, when from the hill I overlooked the 
vale, and knew pretty exactly what it contained ? 

I have now finiflied my breakfall; and once more feize my ftalT, (the only companion 
I have) and now again, fet out on this romantic journey on foot. From Wiudfor you 
fhall hear more of me. 


Wtnd/or, i yh Jmt. 

I HAVE already, my deareft friend, now that I write to you from hence, expe¬ 
rienced fo many inconveniences as a traveller on foot, that I am at fomc lofs to deter¬ 
mine, whether or no I fhall go on with my journey in the fame manner. 

A traveller on foot in this country feems to be confidered as a fort of wild man, or 
out-of-the-way being, who is flared at, pitied, fufpefted, and fliunned by every body 
that meets him. At leaft this has hitherto been my cafe, on the road from Richmond 
to Windfor. 

My hofl at Richmond, yeflerday morning, could not fuffidently exprofs his fur- 
prize, that I intended to venture to walk as far as Oxford, and fUll farther. He how¬ 
ever was fo kind as to fend his fon, a clever little boy, to fhew me the road leading to 
Windfor. 

At firfl I walked along a very pleafant footway by the fide of the Thames ; where 
clofe to my right lay the king’s garden. On the oppofite bank of the Thames was 
Ifleworth, a fpot that feemed to be diftinguifhed by fome elegant gentlemen’s countrj - 
feats and gardens. Here 1 was obliged to ferry the river, in order to get into the Ox¬ 
ford-road, which alfo leads to Windfor. 

When I was on the other fide of the water, I came to a houfe, and afked a man who 
was flanding at the door, if I was on the right road to Oxford. “ Yes,” faid he, “ but 
you want a carriage to carry you thitherwhen I anfwered him that I intend¬ 
ed walking it, he looked at me fignificantly, fhook his head,* and went into the houfe 
again. , 

I was now on the road to Oxford. It is a charming fine broad road; and I met on 
it carriages without number; which, however, on account of the heat, occafioned a duft 
that was extremely troublefomc and difagreeable. The fine green hedges, which bor¬ 
der the roads in England, contribute greatly to ren/ier them pleafant. This was the 
cafe in the roa'd I now travelled: for, when I was tired, I fat down ift the fliade under 
one of thefe hedges, and read Milton. But this relief was foon rendered difagreeable 
to me; for, thofe who rode, or drove, pall me, flared at me with aflonifliment; and 
made many fignificant gellures, as if they thought my head deranged. So fingular muft 
it needs have appeared to them to fee a man fitting along the fide of a public road, and 
reading. 1 therefot^e found myfelf obliged when I wiflied to reft mylclf and read, to 
look out for a retired fpot in fome by-Lane or crofs*road. 


When 
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Wheal again walked, many of the coachmen who droyc by called out to me, ever 
and anon, and afked if 1 would not ride on the outfide; and when, ev^’ry ikjv/ and then, 
a farmer on horfeback met me, he laid, and fccmingly with an air of pity for me,— 
“ 'tis warm walking, fir!” andw'heul pafled through a village, every old wonvan td- 
tified her pity by an exclamation of—“ Good God!”. 

As far as llounfiow, the way was very pleafant; afterwards I thought it not quite fo 
good. It lay acrofs a common, which was of a confiderable extent, and bare and 
naked ; excepting that here and there, T faw Ihecp feeding. 

I now began to be very tired ; when, to my iiftonilhinent,. I faw a tree in the middle 
of the common, that flood quite folitary, and I’prcad a ihadc like an arbour round it; at 
the bottom, round the trunk, a bench was placed, on which one may fit down; be¬ 
neath the fhadc of this tree I repofed myfelf a little, read fome of Milton, and made a 
note in my memorandum-book, that 1 would remember this tree, which had fo charita¬ 
bly and hofpitably received under its fliade a weary traveller. This, you fee, I have 
now done. 

The fliort Englifli miles are delightful for walking; you are always pleafed to find, 
every no\^ and tlien, in how Ihort a time you have walked a mile; though, no doubt, 
a mile is every where a mile. I walk but a moderate pace, and can accomplifh four 
Englifh miles in an hour; it ufed to take me pretty nearly the fame time for one Ger¬ 
man mile. Now it is a pleafing exchange to find, that in two hours I can walk eight 
miles. And now I fancy, 1 was about feventeen miles from London, when I came to 
an inn, where, for a little wine and water, I was obliged to pay fixpence. An Eng- 
lifliman who happened to be fitting by the fide of the innkeeper, found out that I was a 
German, and of courfe from the country of his queen; in praife of whom he was quite 
lavilh; obferving more than once, that England never had had fuch a queen, and would 
not eafily get fuch another. 

It now began to grow hot. On the left hand, almofl; clofe to the high road, I met 
with a fingularly clear rivulet. In this I bathed, and was much refrefhed j and after¬ 
wards, with frelh alacrity, continued my journey. 

I had now got over the commonj and was once more in a country rich and well cul¬ 
tivated, beyond all conception. This continued to be the cafe as far as Slough, which 
is twenty miles and a half from London, on the way to Oxford; and from which to 
the left there is a road leading to Windfor, whofe high white caftle I have already feen 
at a diftance. * 

1 made no flay here, but went directly to the right, along a very pleafant high¬ 
road, between meadows and green hedges, towards Windfor, where I arrived about 
noon. 

It ftrikes a foreigner as fomething particular and unufual, when, on palling through 
thefe fine Englilh towns, he obferves none of ihofe circumftances by which the towns 
in Germany aje diftinguiflied from the villages, no walls, no gates, no fentries, nor 
garrifons. No Aern examiner coiAes here to fearch and infpeft us or bur baggage; no 
imperious guard here demands a fight of our paflports; perfectly free and unmolefted, 
we here walk through villages and towns as unconcerned as we Ihould through an 
houfe of our own. » 

Juft before I got to Windfor, I paffed Eton college, one of the firft public fchools in 
England, and perhaps in the world. I have before obferved, that there are in England 
fewer of thefe great fchools than one might expeS. It lay on my left j and on the 
right, direftly oppolite to it, was an inn, into which I weut’i, 
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I fuf.pcifrj it during the hour of recreation, or in playtime, when I got to Eton; 
for I iavv’ lio’ l.ojs iu the yard before the college, which was inclofcd by a low wall, 
iu great inuii'i' . rr., w alking and running up and down. 

'I'heir drel:. iliuck me particularly ; Iroin the biggell: to the leaf!, they all wore black 
cloab;:, or gou rs, ov er coloured deaths; through which there was an aperture ibr their 
anus, 'riioy alfo wore befides, a fquare hat or cap, that feomed to be covered with 
velvet, I'uch as our clergymen in many places wear. 

Tliey were din'erenily etnployeJ ; Ibme talking together; fome playing ; and fome 
had their books in theii- hands, and were reading; but I was Ibon obliged to gt!t out 
c.i tlieir light, they dared at me fo, as I came along, all over dull, with my flick in 
iny hand.. 

As I entered the inn, and defired to have fomething to eat, the countenance of the 
waiter foot! gave me to underftand, that 1 fliould there find no very friendly reception. 
Whatever I got tiiey feenicd to give me with fuch an air, as fhewed too plainly how 
little they liuaiglit of nve; and as if they confiJered me but as a beggar. I rnufl do 
them thejuliice to own, however, that they fuflbred me to pay like a gentleman. No 
doubt this was the firft time this pert bepowdered puppy had ever been called on to 
wait on a poor devil, who entered their place on foot. 1 was tired, and alked for a bed¬ 
room, where I might fleep. They fliewed me into one that much refembled a prifon 
for malcfabtoiT. I rcquefled that I might have a better room at night; on which, with¬ 
out any apology, they told me, that they had no intention of lodging me, as they had 
no room for fuch guefts; but that 1 might go back to Slough, where very probably I 
might get a night’s lodging. 

With money in my pocket, and a confeioufnefs, moreover, that I w'as doing nothing 
that was either imprudent, unworthy, or really mean, I own it mortified and vexed me, 
to find myfclf obliged to put up with this impudent ill-ufagc from people who ought to 
reflect, that they are but the fervants of the public, and little lilsely to recommend tliem- 
felves to the high by being infolcnt to the low. They made me, however, pay them 
two fliillings for my dinner and coffee; which I had juft thrown down, and was pre¬ 
paring to fliake off the duff from my ftjoes, and quit this inhofpitable St. Chriflopher, 
when the green hills of Windfor finiled lb friendly upon me, that they feemed to invite 
nje firft to vifii them. 

And now trudging through ihe ftreets of Windfor, I at length mounted a fort of 
hill; a fteep patii led me on to its fummit, doll* to the walls ot’ the caflle, where I had 
an uncommonly cxteiilivc and fine profpecl, whicli fo much raifed my heart, that in a 
moment, I forgot not only the iniults <jf waiters and tavern-keepers, but the hardlhip 
of my lot,,in being obliged to travel in a manner that expofed me to the fcorn of a 
people whom 1 willicd to rcfpect. Below me lay the molt beautiful Ian(lfca|)es in the 
world ; all the rich fccnery that nature, in her belt attire, can exhibit. Ihjre were the 
fpotS that furniflicd thole delightful themes, of which the mufc of Denjiain and Pope 
made choice. 1 feemed to view a whole work) at once, rich and beautiful beyond con¬ 
ception. At that moment what more could I have wifhed for. 

And the venerable caftle, that royal edifice wJiich, in every part of it, has ftrong 
traces of antiquity, fmiles through its green tree.s, like the ferene countenance of fome 
hoary fage, who, by the vigor ot an happy conllilution, ftilt retains many of the charms 
of youth. • 

Nothing infpired jjie with more veneration and awe, than the fine old building Sr. 
George’s church ; which, js you come down from the caflle, is on your right. At the 
fight of it, paft centuries feemed‘to revive in my imagination. 
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But I will Ice no more of thofe fights which are fhewn, you by one of tLofe v. ual 
praters, wlio ten times a day, parrot-wife, repeat over the fame dull leffon they have 
got by Iteair. The furly fellow, who for a ihilling conducted me round the church, 
h;ul jiearly, with his chattering, ileflroyed the fiiielt impreflions. Henry the Eighth, 
('.lim'les the ]'’irft, and Edward the Fourth, are buried here. After all, this church, 
bo:!i wiiliiu and without, has a moll melancholy and difmal appearance. 

I'hcy were building at what is called the queen’s palace j and jrrodigious quantities 
oi materials are provided for thatpurpofe. 

1 lunv went down a gentle declivity into the delightful park at Windfor; at the foot 
oi which it looks fo fouibrous and gloomy, that 1 could hardly help fancying it was 
iome vail old (Jothic temple. This forcll certainly, in point oi beauty, furpaffes every 
thing ol the kind you can ligure to yourfelf. To its own charms, when I faw it, there 
were added ;i moll plcafing and philofophical Iblitude; the coolncfs of an evening 
breeze; all aided by the foft founds of mufic, which, at this diilance from the caftle, 
from whence it ifliied, was uiexjjreilibly fweet. It threw^ me into a fort of enthu- 
liallic anil plcafing reverie, which made me ample amends for the fatigues, difeourte- 
lits, and continued crofs accidents I had encountered in the comfe of the day. 

I now lelt the fureft ; the clock ilruck fix, and the workmen were going liome from 
their work. 

I have forgot to mention the large round tower of the caftle; which is alfo a very 
ancient building.^ The roads that lead to it are, all along their fides, planted wuth 
Ihrubs; tliefe being modern and lively, make a plcafing comrad to the fine old moffy 
wails. On the top of this tower the flag of Great Britain is ufually difplayed ; vvhicli, 
however, as it was now late in the evening, was taken in. 

As 1 came down from the callle, 1 liw the king driving up to it, in a very plain, two- 
wheeled, open carriage. I’he people here were politer than I ul'ed to think they were 
in l.ondon ; for I did not fee a Angle perfon,. high or low, who did not pull off their 
hats as their Ibvcreign pafl'cd them. 

I was now again in Windlbr ; and found myfelf not far from the caftle, oppofite to 
a very capital inn, where 1 faw many ofllcers and feveral perfons of confequence going 
in and out. And here at this inn, contrary to all expectation, I w'as received by the 
landlord with great civility, and even kindnefs; very contrary to the haughty and in- 
folent airs which the upftatt at the other, and his jackanapes of a waiter, there thoug’nt 
fit to give ihcmfclves. * 

However, it feemed to be my fate to be ftill a fcandaland an eye-fore to all the wait¬ 
ers. Ihe maid, by the order of her luafler, fliewed me a room where I might adjuft 
my drefs a little; but I could hear her mutter and grumble as flie went along with me. 
Having put myfelf a little to rights, I went down into the cofl'ee-rooni, which is imme¬ 
diately at the entrance of the houfe, and told the landlord, that I thought I wifhed to 
have yet one more walk. Qn this he obligingly direaed me to ftroll down a pleafant 
field behind his boufe, at the foot 6t which, he faid, I ihould find the Thames, and a 
good bathing.place. 

I followed his advice, and this evening was, if poflible, finer than the preceding. 
Here again, as I had been told I fhould, I found the Thames‘with all its gentle wind¬ 
ings; "Windfor fhone nearly as bright over the green vale, as thofe charming houfes 
on Richmond hill, and the verdure was not lefs foft and delicate. The field I was in, 
I'cemed to flopc a little towards the Thames. I feated myfelf near a bufh, and there 
waited the g^oing down of the fun. At a diftance 1 faw a niunber of people bathing in 
the 1 iiames. W’hen after fun-l'e^ they were a little difpcrfcd, I drew near the fpot I 
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had been direded to; and here, for the firll time, I fported in the cool tida of the 
Thames. The bank was deep, but my landlord had dug fome fteps that went down 
into the water; which is extremely convenient for thofe who cannot fwim. Whilfl: I 
was there, a couple of fmart lively apprentice boys came alfo from the town; who, 
with the greated cxp^ition, threw off their cloaths and leathern aprons, and plunged 
themfelves, head foreraoft, into the water, where they oppofed the tide with their 
finewy arms till they were tired. They advifed me with much natural civility, 
to untie my hair, and that then, like them, I might plunge into the ftream head 
foreinoft. 

Refrelhed and ftrengthened by this cool bath, I took a long walk by moon-light on 
the banks of the Thames; to my left were the towers of Windfor, before me a little 
village, with a fteeple, the top of which peeped out among the green trees; at a dif- 
tance two inviting hills, which I was to climb in the morning; and around me the 
green corn-fields. Oh ! how indefcribably beautiful was this evening, and this walk ! 
At a diftance among the houfes, I could eaffly defer)' the inn where I lodged, and where 
I feemed to myfclr at length to have found a place of refuge, and an home; and I 
thought, if I could but ftay there, I fhould not be very forry if I were never to find 
another. 

How foon did all thefe pleafmg dreams vanifli! On my return the waiters (who 
from my appearance, too probably expefted but a trifling reward for their attentions 
to me) received me gruffly, and as if they were forry to fee me again. This was 
not all j I had the additional mortification to be again roughly accofted by the crofs 
maid, who had before/hewn me to the bed-chamber; and who, dropping a kind of 
halfcourtefy, with a fuppreffed laugh, fneeringly told me, I might look out for ano¬ 
ther lodging, as I could not fleep there, fince the room fhe had by miflake fhewn me, 
was already engaged. It can hardly be neceflary to tell you, that I loudly protefted 
againft this fudden change. At length .the landlord came, and I appealed to him; 
and he with great courtefy immediately defired another room to be fhewn me; in which, 
however, there were two beds; fo that I was obliged to admit a companion. Thus 
was I very near being a fecond time turned out of an inn. 

Direftly under my room was the tap-room j from which I could plainly hear too 
much of the converfation of fome low people, who were drinking and finging fongs, in 
which, as far as I could underftand them, there were many paflages at leaft as vulgar 
and nonfenfleal as ours. * > 

This company I guefled, confifled chiefly of foldiers and Iow*feIlows. I was hardly 
well lulled to lleep by this hurly-burly, when my chum (probably one of the drinking 
party below) came flumbling into the room and againft my bed. At length, though 
not without' fome difficulty, he found his own bed; into which he threw himfelf juft 
as he was, without flaying to pull off either cloaths or boots. 

Tfiis morning I rofe very early, as 1 had propofed, in order to climb the two hills, 
which yefterday prefented me with fo inviting a profp*e£l; and in particular, that one of 
them on the fummit of which an high white houfe appeared among the dark green trees; 
the other was clofe by. 

I found no regular pafh leading to thefe hills ; and therefore went ftraight forward, 
without minding roads; only keeping in view the objetl of my aim. This certainly 
created me fome trouble. I had fometimes an hedge, and fometimes a bog to walk 
round ; but at lengtlir I had attained the foot of the fo cameftly wifhed-for hill, with 
the high white houfe on its fummit, when, juft as I was going to afeend it, and was 
already pleafing myfelf in the idea with the profpeft from the white houfe, behold I 
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readthefe words on a board: Take care! there are fteel traps arid fpring guns here. 

All my labour was loft, and I now went round to the other hill; but here were alfo 
fteel traps and fpring guns, though probably never intended to annoy fuch a wanderer 
as myfelf, who wilhed only to enjoy the fine morning air from this eminence. 

I'hus difappointed in my hopes, I returned to Windfor, much in the fame temper 
and manner as I had yefterday morning from Richmond-Hill j where my wifhes had 
alfo been fruftrated. 

When I got to my inn, I received from the ill-tempered maid, who feemed to have 
been ftationed there on purpofe to plague and vex me, the polite welcome, that on no 
account ihould I fleep another night there. Luckily, that was not my intention. I now 
write to you in the 00566 room, where two Germans are talking together, who cer¬ 
tainly little fufpeft how well I underftand them; if I were to make myfelf known to 
them, as a German, moft probably, even thefe fellows would not fpeak to me, be- 
caufe I travel on foot. I fency they are Hanoverians! The weather is fo fine, that 
notwithftanding the inconveniences I have hitherto experienced on this account, I think 
I {ball continue my journey in the fame manner. 


OxfirJ, June tg. 

TO what various, Angular, and unaccountable fatalities and adventures are not foot- 
travellers expofed, in this land of carriages and horfes! But, I will begin my relatioR 
in form and order. 

In Windfor, I was obliged to pay for an old fowl I had for fupper; for a bed-room 
which I procured with fome difficulty and not without murmurs, and in which, to 
compleat my mifadveniures, I was difturbed by a drunken fellow j and for a couple 
of difhes of tea, nine Ihillings, of which the fowl alone was charged fix Ihillings. 

As I was going away, the waiter, who had ferved me with fo very ill a grace, placed 
himfelf on the ftairs, and faid, “ pray remember the waiter!” I gave him three half¬ 
pence : on which he faluted me with the heartieft G — dd—n you, Jir ! I had ever 
heard. At the door ftood the crofs maid, who alfo accofted me with—“ pray remem¬ 
ber the chamber-maidYes, yes,” faid I, “ I fliall long remember your moft 
ill-mannered behaviour and lhameful incivility j” and fo I gave her nothing. I hope 
fhe was ftung and nettled at my reproof: however fhe ftrove to ftifle her anger by a 
contemptuous, loud hprfe laugh. Thus, as I left Windfor, 1 was literally followed 
by abufes and curfes. , 

I am very forry to fay, that I rejoiced when I once more perceived the towers of 
Windfor behind me. It is not proper for wanderers to be prowling near the palaces of 
kings : and fo 1 fat me down, philofophically, in the fhade of a green hedge, and again 
read Milton, no friend of kings, though the firft of poets. Whatever I may think of 
their inns, it is impoliible not to admire and be charmed with this country. ^ 

I took my way through Slough by Salt-hill, to Maidenhead. At Salthill, which 
can hardly be called even a vill&ge, I faw a barber’s Ihop; and fo I refolved to get 
myfelf both lhaved and drefled. For putting my hair a little in order, and ftiaving 
me, I was forced to pay him a ihilling. Oppofite to this fiiop, there ftands an elegant 
houfe, and a neat garden. 

Between Salt hill and Maidenhead, I met with the firft very remarkable and alarm¬ 
ing adventure, that has occurred during my pilgrimage. 

Hitherto I had fcarcely met a fingle loot paflenger, whilft coaches without number 
every moment rolled pafs me j for, thpre are lew roads, even in England, more 
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crowded than this wcftern road, which leads to Bath and Ihriitol, as well as to Oxford. 
I now alfo began to meet numbers of people on horfcback ; whicii is by no means an 
ufual method of travelling. 

The road now led me along a low funken piece of ground betwceti high trees, fo 
that I could not fee far before me, when a fellow in a brown frock and round hat, with 
a ftick in his hand a great deal ftronger than mine, came up to me, 1 lis countenance 
immediately ftruck me, as having in it fomething fulWiriou'''. He liowcver paflbd rnc; 
but before I was aware, he turned back and -dked me for a haUpenny, to buy, as he 
faid, fome bread, as he had eat nothing that uay. 1 felt in my pocket, and found that 
I had no halfpence; no, nor even a fi,xpcnce: in ihort, not! >Mg but Ihillings. I told 
him the circumftance, which I hoped ouIl cxcufc me: u which he laid, with an 
air and manner the drift of which x >'ould not underhand, “ God bicfs iny foul!” 
This drew my attention ftill defer to the huge brawny fid, which grafped his Hick ; 
apd that clofer attention determined me immediately to put iny hand in my pockc. and 
give him a Ihilling. Meanwhile a coach came up. I'he fellow thanked me, and went on. 
Had the coach come a moment fooner, I Ihcultl not eafily ha.c given him the fhiliing ; 
which, God' nows, I could not well fpare. Whe flier this was a foot-pad or not, 1 will 
not pretend to f?-'; but be had every appearance oi it. 

1 now came to Maidenhead brid c, which »s in c and twenty Englifli miles from 
London. 

The Englilh mile-ftones give me much pleafur'- and they certainly are a great con¬ 
venience to travellers. They have often feeme d .o cafe me of half the dillauce of a 
journey, merely by telling me how far I had .x.ready gone; and by alluring me that 
I was on the right road. For, befidcs the diftance from London, every mile (lone 
informs you, that, to the next place is lb many miles: and where there are crofs- 
roads, there'are dire£lion-polls, fo that it is hardly poffible to lofe one’s-felf in walk¬ 
ing. I mud confels that- all this journey has feemed but as it were one continued walk 
for pleafure. 

From Maidenhead-bridge, there is a delightful profped towards an hill, which ex¬ 
tends itfelf a.ong the right bank of the Thames: and on the top of it, there are tw'o 
beautiful country feats, all furrounded with meadows and parks. The firlt is called 
Taplow, and beh igs to the carl ol Inchiquin} and a little farther Cliefden, which 
alfo belongs to him. 

Thefe villas feem all to be furrounded with* green meado;.vs; lying along thick 
woods; and, altogether, are moll charming. , 

From this bridge, it is not far to Maidenhead; near w'hich, on the left, is another 
profpedt of a bcaufilul feat, belonging to Pennyllon Powney, cfq. 

All this knowledge I have gained chiefly from my Englifli guide; which I have 
conftantly in my hand ; and in which every thing moll worthy of notice in everv mile 
is marked. Thefe notices 1 get confirmed or refuted by the people at whofe houfes 
I Hop; who wonder how I, who am a foreigner, have come to be fo \j{ell acquainted 
with their country. 

Maidenhead is a place of little note; for fome mulled ale, which I defired them to 
make me, I was obliged tq, pay nine pence. I fancy they did not jakc me to be either 
a great, or a very rich man. For, I hoard them lay, as I pafled on, “ A flout fel¬ 
low 1” This, though perhap? not untrue, did not feem to Ibund in my ears, as very 
refpeftful. 

At the end of the village was a Ihoe-maker’s Ihop ; juft as at the end of Salthill, 
there was a baibcr’s Ihop. 


From 
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Form hence I went to Henley, which is eleven miles from Maidenhead, and thirty- 
fix from London. 

Having walked pretty faft for fix Englilh miii s together, and being now only five 
miles from Henley, I came to a rifing ground wlier,; there jult happened to be a mile- 
ilone, near which I fat down, to enjoy one of the molt delightful profpects j the con¬ 
templation of which, I recommend to every one, wlio may ever happen to come to this 
fpot. Clofe before me role a foft hill, full fi grc:n corn-fields, fenced with quick- 
hedges ; and tlic top of it weis encircled with a wood. 

At Ibme little diltance, in a large femicircle, one green hill rofe after another, all 
around me, gently raifing themfelves aloft from the banks of the Thames, and on which 
woods, meadows, arable lands, and villa'es were interfperfed in the greateft and moft 
beautiful variety; whidl at their foot the Thames meandered, in moll pifturefque 
windings, among villages, gentlemen’s feats, and green vales. 

'I'he banks of the Thames arc every where beautiful, everywhere charming: how 
delighted was 1 with the fight of it, when, having loll; it lor a fliort lime, I fuddenly 
and unexpectedly faw it again 'vith all its beautiful banks. In the vale below, flocks 
were feeding ; and from the hills, I hca' d the fweet chimes of dillant bells. 

The circumilancc that renders thefc I'inglifli profpeds fo enchanlingly beautiful, is a 
concurrence and union of the tout cnfeinhlc. Every thing coincides ami confpires to ren¬ 
der them fine, moving, pictures. .It is impoflible to name, or find a fpot, on which 
the eye would not delight to dwell. Any of the lead beautiful of any of thefc views 
that I have feen in England, would any where in Germany, be deemed a pa- 
radife. 

Reinforced, as it were, by this gratifying profpeft, to fupport frefh fatigues, I now 
walked a quick pace, both up and down the fiills, the liw emainiug miles to Henley j 
where I arrived about four in the afternoon. 

'I’o the left, jiili; before I got to Healey, on this fide of the 'I’liames, I faw on a 
hill, a line park and a magnificent country feat; at prefent occupied by general 
Conway. 

Juft before my entrance into Henley, I walked a little d’^'ciflly on the banks of the 
Thames ; and fat myfelf down in the high grul's ■, whilft opj. liteto me, on the other 
fide, lay the park on the hill. As I was a little tired, 1 fell alieep, and when I 
awaked the lall rays of the fetting fun juft (hone upon me. 

Invigorated by this fv/eet, though Ihort, flumber, 1 walked on; and entered the 
town. It’s appearance, liowever, indicated that it was too fine a place for me, and 
fo I determined to flop at an inn on the road-fide; fuch an one as tlie Vicar of Wake¬ 
field well calls, “the refort of indigence and frugality.” 

The worftof it was, no one, even in thefe places of refuge, would take me m. Yet, 
on this road, I met two tanners, the fir't of wliom I afked, whether he thought I cohld 
get a night’s lodging at an houf'e which I faw at a diftance, by the road f.Je. “ Yes, 
lir, I dare fay you'may ! he replied. But ho was mlltaken : when 1 cam • there, I was 
accofted with that fame harlh falutation, which though alas, no longer quite new to 
me, was ftill unplcafing to my ears, .Ve have got no beds ; .you can’t ftay here to 
night!” It was the famt at the other inn, on the road ; I was therefore obliged to de¬ 
termine to walk on as far as Ncttlcbed, which was five miles, farther j where I arrived 
rather late in the evening, when it was indeed quite dark. ^ 

Every thing.feemed to be all alive in this little, village j there was a party of militia 
foldiers who were daneng, finging, and making merry.' Immediately Oii my entrance 
into the village, the iirft houl'c that I faw,. lying on my left was an inn, from which,. 

•' 6 as 
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as ufual in England, a large beam extended acrofs the ftreet to the oppofite 
houfe, from which hung dangling an aftonifhing large fign, with the name of the pro¬ 
prietor. 

May I ftay here to night ?’* I aflccd with eagernefs: ** why, yes, you may an 
anfwer, which, however cold and furly, made me exceedingly happy. 

'I’hey fhewed me into the kitchen, and fet me down to fup at the fame table with fome 
foldiers and the fervants. 1 now, for the firft time, found myfelf in one of thofc 
kitchens which I had fo often read of in Fielding’s fine novels j and which certainly give 
one, on the whole, a very accurate idea of Englifli manners. 

The chimney in this kitchen, where they were roafting and boiling, feemed to be 
taken oft from the reft of the roont and cnclofed by a wooden partition: thg reft of 
the apartment was made ufe of as a fitting and eating room. All round on the fidcs 
were ftielves with pewter difties and plates, and the ceiling was well Itored with pro- 
• vifions of various kinds, fuch as fugar-loaves, black-puddings, hams, faufages, flitches of 
bacon, &c. 

■While I was eating, a poft-chaife drove up ; and in a moment both the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the whole houfe fet in motion, in order to receive, with all due 
refpcdf, thefe guefts, who, no doubt, were fuppofed to be perfons of confequence. The 
gentlemen alighted however only for a moment, and called for nothing but a 
couple of pots of beer; and then drove away again. Notwithftanding the people 
of the houfe behaved to them with all poflible attention, for they came in a poft- 
chaife. 

Though this w'as only an ordinary village, and they certainly did not take me 
-for a perfon of confequence, they yet gave me a carpeted bed-room, and a very good 
bed. 

The next morning I put on clean linen, which I had along with me, and dreffed my¬ 
felf as well as I could. And now, when I thus made my appearance, they did not, 
as they had the evening before, Ihew me into the kitchen, but into the parlour; a 
room that feemed to be allotted for ftrangers, on the ground-floor. I was alfo now 
addreffed by the moft refpeftful term, fir ; whereas, the evening before I had been 
called only majlcr: by this latter appellation, I believe, it is ufual to addrefs only far¬ 
mers, and quite common people. 

This was Sunday; and all the family werq in their funday-cloaths. I now be¬ 
gan to be much pleafed with this village, and fo I refolved tt/ ftop at it for the day, arid 
attend divine-fervice. For this purpofe I borrowed a prayei'-book of my hoft. Mr. 
Illing wa 5 his name, which ftruck me the more, perhaps, becaufe it is a very common 
name in Germany. During my breakfaft I read over feveral parts of the Englifh liturgy, 
and could not help being ftruck at the circumftance that every word in the whole fervice 
feeitis to be prefcribtd and diftated to the clergyman. They do not vifit the fick but 
by a preferibed form : as, for inftance, they muft,begin by faying, “-Peace be to this 
houfe,” &c. ’ • 

Its being called a prayer-book, rather than, like ours, an hymn-book, arifes from 
the nature of the Englifli fervice, which is compofed very little of finging; and al- 
moft entirely of praying. The pfalms of David, however, jfre here tranflated into 
Englifli verfe; and are generally printed at the end of Englifli prayer-books. 

The prayer-book,^which my landlord lent me, was quite a family-piece; for all his 
children’s births and names, and alfo. his own wedding-day, were. very carefully fet 
down on it. Even on this acxsunt alone the book would not have been uninterefting 
to me. • * . 


At 
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At lialf-paft nine, the fervice began. Direftly oppofite to our houfe, the boys of the 
village were all drawn up, as if they had been recruits, to be drilled: all well-looking, 
healthy lads, neat and decently dreflcd, and with their hair cut fliort and combed on 
the forehead, according to the EngUfli falhion. Their bofoms were open, and the 
white frills of their Ihirts turned back on each fide. They feenied to be drawn up here 
at the entrance of the village, merely to wait the arrival of the clergyman. 

I walked a little way out of the village ; where, at fome diftance,- I faw feveral 
people coming from another vilbge, to attend divine fervice here at Neitlebed. 

At length came the parfon on horfeback. The boys pulled off their hats, and all 
made him very low bows. He appeared to be rather an elderly man, and wore his owrt 
hair round and decently dreffed; or rather curled naturally. 

'J'he bell now rung m, and fo I too, with a fort of fecrct proud fenfation, as if I alfo 
had been an Englilhman, went with my prayer book under my arm to church, along 
with the reft of the congregation; and when I got into the church, the clerk very civilly 
feated me clofe to the pulpit. , 

Nothing can pofiibly be more fimple, apt, and becoming than the few decorations of 
this church. 

Diredly over the altar, on two tables, in large letters, the ten commandments were 
written. There furely is much wifdom and propriety in thus placing, full in the view 
of the people, the fitm and fubftance of all morality. 

Under the pulpit, near the fteps that led up to it, was a deCk, from which the clergy, 
man read the liturgy, the refponfes were all regularly made by the clerk; the whole 
congregation joining occafionally, though but in a low voice: As for inftance, the mi- 
niftcr laid, “ Lord have mercy upon usthe clerk and the coimregation immediately 
fubjoin, “ and forgive us all our fins.” In general, when the dergyman offers up a 
prayer, the clerk, and the whole congregation anfwer only. Amen ! 

I’he Englilh fervice muft needs be exceedingly fatiguing to the officiating minifter, 
inafmuch as, befides a fermon, the greateft part of the liturgy falls to his (hare to read, 
befides the pfalras, and two leffons. The joining of the whole congregation in prayer 
has femething exceedingly folemn and affefting in it. Two foldiers, who fat near me 
in the church, and who had probably been in London, feemed to wilh to pafs for phi> 
lofophers, and wits; for they did not join in the prayers of the church. 

The fervice was now pretty well advanced, when 1 obfeiwed fome little ftirin the delk, 
the clerk was bufy, and ’•hey feemed to be preparing for fomething new and folemn ^ 
and I alfo perceived feveral mufical inftruments. The clergyman now flopped, and the 
clerk then faid, in a loud voice, Let us fing to the praife and glory of God, the forty- 
feventh pfalm.” 

I cannot well exprefs how affefting and edifying it feemed to me, to hear this whole, 
orderly, and decent congregation, in thisfmall country church, joining together, yvitk 
vocal and inftrumental mufic, in the praife of their Maker. It was the more grateful, 
as haying been performed not by ihercenary muficians, but by the peaceful and pious 
inhabitants, of this fweet village. I can hardly figure to myfelr any offering more likely 
to be grateful to God. 

The congregation fang and prayed alternately feveral times; and the tunes of the 
pfalms were particularly lively and cheerful, though at the fame time Aifficiently grave, 
and uncommonly interefting. 1 am a warm admirer of all facred mufic; and I cannot 
-but add, that, chat of the church of England is particularly calculated to raUe the heart 
to devo^n. I own it often affected me even to Ttearr 
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The clergyman now ftood up and made a fhort, but very proper difcourfe bn this 
text j “ Not all they who fay, Lord, Lord! fhall enter the iungdom of heaven.” His 
language was particularly plain, though forcible; his arguments were no lefs plain, con¬ 
vincing, and earneft; but contained nothing that was particularly ftriking. 1 .do not 
think the fermon lafted more than half an hour. 

This clergyman had not perhaps a very prcpoffeffing appearance; I thought him ailb 
a little diftant and referved ; and 1 did not quite like his returning the bows of the &r- 
mers with a very formal nod. 

I ilaid till the fervice was quite over; and then went out of the church with the con¬ 
gregation, and amufed myfelf with reading the inferiptions on the tomb-flones, in the 
church-yard; which, in general, are fimpler, more pathetic, and better written than 
ours. 

There were fome of them, which, to be fare, were ludicrous and laughable 
enough. 

Among thefeis one on the tomb of a fmith, which, on account of it*s Angularity, I 
here copy and fend you. 


** My (ledge and anvil lie declin’d. 

My bcllowg too have loft their wind ; 

My fire’s extind, my forge decay’d. 

My coals are fpent, my iron’s gone. 

My nails are drove; my work ts done.” 

Many of thefe epitaphs clofed with the following quaint rhymes: 


“ Phyficians were in vain; 

God knew the beft; 

So here 1 reft.” 

In the body of the church 1 faw a marble monument of a fon of the celebrated Dr* 
Wallis, with the following Ample and afiefting infeription: 


** The fame good fenfe which qualified him for every public employment. 

Taught him to fpend his life here in retirement.” 

« 

• 

All the &nners,whom I faw here, weredreifed, not as ours are, in coarfe frocks, but 
with fome taAe, in Hne good cloth; and were to be diftinguifhed from the people of 
the town,* not fo much by their drefs, as by the greater fimplicity and modeAy or their 
behaviour. 

Some foldiers, who probably were ambitious of being thought to know the world, 
an^ to be wits, joined me, as I was looking at the church, and feemed to be quite 
aAiamedof it,^as, they faid, it was only a very miferhble chur^. On which I took the 
liberty to inform them, that no church could be mifcrable, which contained orderly and 
good people. 

I ftaid here to dinn(&-. In the afternoon there was no fervice; the young people, 
however, went to church, and there fang fome few plalms. Others of the congregation 
were alfo prefent. This conducted with fo much decorum, that I could hardly help 
conAdering it, as, taually a kind of church-fervice. I Aaid, with great pleafure, till 
this meeting alfo was over. ■ 

I feemed 
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1 ieefmed indeed to be enchanted, and as if I could not leave this village. Three 
times did I get off, in order to go on farther, and as oftai returned, more than half rts- 
folved to fpend a week, or more, in my favourite Nettlebed. 

But the recolleftion that I had but a few weeks to ftay in England, and that I mull 
fee Derbyftiire, at length drove me away. I call: many a lon^ng, lingering look on 
the little church*fteeple, and thofe hofpitable friendly- roofs, where, all that morning, I 
liad found myfelf fo perfectly at home. 

It was now nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when I left this place; and I was 
ftill 18 miles from Oxford. However, I feetned refolved to make more than one ftage 
of it to Oxford, that feat of the mules, and fo, by palling the night about five miles from 
it, to reach it in good time next morning. 

The road from Nettlebed feemed to me but as one long fine gravel walk in a neat 
garden. And my pace in it was varied, like that of one walking in a garden: I fome- 
times walked quick, then flow, and then fat down and read Milton. 

When I had got about eight miles from Nettlebed, and was now not far from Dor- 
chefter, I had the Thames at fome diftance on my left j and on the oppofite fide, I 
faw an extenfive hill, behind which a tall mail feemed to rife. This led me to fup- 
pofe, that on the other fide of the hill there mull needs alfo be a river. The profpea 
I promifed myfelf from this hill could not pofliBly be pafled j and fo I went out of the 
road to the len over a bridge acrofs the Thames, and mounted the hill, always keeping 
the mall in view. When I had attjuned the fummit, I found (and not without fome 
fliame and chagrin) that it was all an Ulufion. There was, in fa£t, nothing before 
me but a great plain; and the mall had been fixed there, either as a may«pole only, 
or to entice curious people out of their way. 

I therefore now again, flowly and fulfenly, defeended the hill, at the bottom of which 
was an houfe, where feveral people were looking out of the window, and, as I fuppofed, 
laughing at me. Even if it were fo, it feemed to be but fair, and fo it rather amufed, 
than vexed me} and I continued to jog on, without much regretting my wafte journey 
to the maft. 

Not far from Dorchefter, I had another delightful view. The country here became 
fo fine, that I pofitively could not prevail on myfdf to quit it, and fo 1 hud myfelf down 
on the green turf, which was fo freflt and fweet, that I could almoft have been con¬ 
tented, like Nebuchadnezzar, to have, grazed on it. The moon was at the full; the 
fun darted its laft parting rays through the green hedges; to all which was added, the 
overpowering fhigance"of the meadows, the diverfified fong of the turds, the hills that 
Ikirted the Thames} fome of them of a light, and others of a dark-green hue j with the 
tufted tops of trees difperfed here and there among them. The contemplation of aU 
thefe delightful circumftances well-nigh overcame me. 

I arrived rather late at Dorchefter, This is only a fmall place j but there is hi It a 
large and notile old church. As I was walking along, 1 faw feveral ladies with their 
heads dreffed, leaning out of their windows, or ftanding before the houfes; and this 
made me conclude, that this was too fine a place for me; and fo 1 determined to 
walk on three quarters of i mile farther to Nuneham; which place is oqly five 
miles from Oxford. * When I reached Nuneham, I was not a little tired} and it was 
alfo quite dark. , 

The place confifts of two rows of low, neat houfes, built dole to each other, and m re¬ 
gular and uniform as a liondon ftreet. All tfie doors feemed tb be &ut} and even a 
light was to be feen only in a few of them. . ' 

* 3 z a At 
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At leni^h quite at the end of the place, I perceived a great lign hanging acrofs the 
ftreet, and the iad houfe to the left was the inn, at which every thing feemed to be ftiil 
in motion. 

I entered without ceremony, and told them my errand ; which was, that I intended 
to Seep there that night. “ By no means j” was the anfwer, “ it was utterly impofii* 
ble; the whole houfe was full, and all their beds engaged; and, as I had come fo far, 
I might even as well walk on the remaining five miles to Oxford.” 

Being very hungry, I requefted that, at Teaft, they would give me fomething to eat. 
To this they anfwered, that, as I could not ftay all night there, it would be more proper 
for me to fup where I lodged; and fo I might go on. 

At length, quite humbled by the untowardnefs of my circumfiances, I alked for a 
pot of beer, and that they did vouchfafe to give me, for ready money only; but a 
bit of bread to eat with it (for which alfo I would willingly have paid) they peremp* 
•torily refufed me. 

Such unparalleled inhofpitality I really could not have expected in an Englifh inn: but, 
refolving, witit a kind of fpiteful indignation, to fee how far their inhumanity would 
carry them, 1 begged that they would only let me fleep on a bench, and merely give 
me houfe^room; adding, that if they would grant me that boon only, I would pay 
them the fame as for a bed; for,, that *1 was fo tired, I could not poflibly go any far¬ 
ther. Even in the moment that 1 was thus humbly foliciting this humble boon, they 
banged the door to full in my face. 

As here, in a fmall village, they had refufed to receive me, it feemed to be pre- 
fomption to hope, that I ihouid gain admittance at Oxford. What could 1 do ? 1 
was much tired, and fo as it was not a very cold night, I refolved to pafs it in the open 
air; in this refolution, bouncing from this rude inn, I went to look out for a conve¬ 
nient fpot for that purpofe, in an adjoining field, beneath fome friendly tree. Juft as I 
had found a place, which I thought would do, and was going to pull off my great coat, 
to lay under my head, by way of pillow, I heard fome one belund me, following me 
with a quick pace. At nrft, I was alarmed, but my fears were foon difpelied by his 
calling after me, and afltmg, ** if I would accept of company.” 

As little as any one is to be trulled, who thus follows you into a field in a dark 
night, yet it was a pleafure to me to find that there were ftili fome beings not quite 
inhuman; and at leaft one perfon, who ftiil interefted himfelf about me: I therefore 
flopped, and as he came up to me, he faid that if I was a good walker, we might keep 
each other company, as he was alfo going to Oxford. 1 readily aefeepted of his pro- 
pofal, and ib we immediately fet off together. 

Now, a^ I could not tell whether my travelling companion was to be trufted or not, 
1 foon took an opportunity to let him know that I was poor, and much diftrefled. To 
confirm this, I told him of the inhumanity with which 1 had juft been treated at the inn;, 
where they refufed a poor wanderer fo much asa plaqe to lay his head, or even a moi> 
fel of bread for his money. • 

My companiem fomewnat excufed the people by faying, that the houfe was really full 
of people who had been at work in the neighbourhood, and now llept there. But that 
they had refufed me a bit of bread he certainly could not juftify; As we went along, 
other topics of converfation were ft&rted, and among other things, he alked me, where 
J came from that day ? \ 

I anfwered from Nettlebedi^ and added, that 1 had attended divine fervice there that 

lagining. 
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As you probably pafled through Dorchefter this afternoon, faid ho, you might have 
heard me preach alfo, had you come into the church there, for that is my ctiracy, from 
which I am juft come, and am now returning to Oxford. So you are a clergyman, 
faid I, quite overjoyed that, in a dark night, I had met a companion on the road, who 
was of the fame profeilion as myfelf. And I alfo, faid I, am a preacher of the gofpel, 
though not of this country. And now I thought it right to give him to underiland, 
that it was not, as I had before intimated, out of abfolute poverty, but with a view of 
becoming better acquainted with men and manners, that I thus travelled on foot. He 
was as much pleafed with this agreeable meeting as rayfeif, and before we took a ftep 
farther, we cordially (hook hands. 

He now began to addrefs me in Latin, and on my anfwering him in that language, 
which I attempted to pronounce according to the Englilli manner of fpcaking it, he 
applauded ibe not a little for my corred pronunciation. He then told me, that fotne 
years ago, in the night alfo, and nearly at the fame fpot where he found me, he had 
met another German, who likewife fpoke to him in Latin; but this unknown coun¬ 
tryman of mine had pronounced it fo very badly, that he faid it was abfolutely unin¬ 
telligible. 

The converfation now turned on various theological matters; and among others on 
the novel notions of a Dr. Prieftly, whom he roundly blamed. I was not at alldifpofed 
to difpute that point with him, and fo, profeiling with great iincerlty,' an Itigh efteem 
for the church of England, and great relpeft and regard for its clergy, I teemed to 
gain his good opinion. 

Beguiling the tedioufnefs of the road by fuch difeourfe, we were now got, almoft 
without knowing it,-quite to O.xford. 

He told me 1 foould now fee one of the fineft and moft beautiful cities, not only int 
England, but in all Europe. All he lamented was, that on account of the darknefs of 
the night, 1 fhould not immediately fee it. 

This really was the cafe; and now,* faid he, as we entered the town, I introduce you 
into Oxford by one of the fineft^ the longeft, and moft beautiful ftreets, not only in 
this city, but in England, and I may fafely add in all Europe. 

The beauty and the magnificence, of the ftreet I could not diftinguilh; but of its 
length I was perfedly fenfible by my fatigue; for we ftill went on, and ftill through 
the longeft, the fineft, and moft beautiful ftreet in Europe, which feemed to have no 
end; nor had 1 any aftbrance that I (h'ould be able to find a bed for myfelf in all thk 
famous ftreet. At length my companion ftopped to take leave of me, and laid, he 
ihould now 00 to his college. 

And I, faid I, will feat myfelf for the night on this ftone bench, and await the morn- 
W, as it will be in vain for me, I imagine, to look for Iheiter in an houfe at this time 
ofnight. 

Seat yourfelf on a ftone, faid my companion,,and fliook his head; No! No! come 
along with me, to a neighbouring ale-houfe, where it is poffible, they mayn’t be gone 
to bed, and we may yet find company. We went on a few houfes further, and then 
knocked at a door. It was then nearly twelve. They readily let us in} but how great 
was ray aftonilhmenfe> when, on being ftiewn into a room.pri the left, I faw a great 
number of clergymen, all with their gowns and bands on, fitting round a large cable, 
each with his pot of beer before him. My travelling compsfoion introduced me to them, 
as a German clergyman, whom he could not fufticiently praife for my corre^ pronun* 
ciation of the Latin, my orthodoxy, and my ^ood walking* 

• * inow 
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I now faw myfelf in a moment, as it were, all at once tranfported into the midft of 
a company, all apparently very refpeftable men, but all ftrangers to me. And it ap¬ 
peared to me extraordinary, that I fliould, thus at midnight, be in Oxford, in a large 
company of Oxonian clergy, without well knowing how I had got there. Meanwhile, 
however, I took all the pains in my power to recommend myfelf to my company, and 
in the courfe of converfation, I gave them as good an account as I could of our German 
univerfities, neither denying nor concealing that, now and then, we had riots anS 
difturbances. “ O we are very unruly here too,” faid one of the clergymen as he 
took a hearty draught out of his pot of beer, and knocked on the table wirii his hand. 
The converliition now became louder, more general,'and a little confufed; they en¬ 
quired after Mr. Bruns, at prefent profeffor at Heimftadt, and who was known by many 
of them. 

Among thefe gentlemen there was one of the name of Clerk, who fcemed ambitioita 
to pafs for a great wit, which he attempted by ftarting fundry obje&ions to the Bible. 

I Ihould have liked him better iff he had confined himfelf to punning and playing on 
his own name, by telling us, again and again, that he ihould ftill be at leaft a Clerk, 
even though he Ihould never become a clergyman. Upon the whole, however, be 
was, in his way, a man of fome humour, and an agreeable companion. 

Among other objeftions to the fcriptures, he ftarted this one to my travelling com¬ 
panion, wbofe name 1 now learnt was Maud, that it was faid in the Bible, thid Cwi 
was ai wine-bibber, and a drunkard. On this Mr. Maud fell into a violent paflion, and 
maintained that it was utterly impoifible that any fuch paiTage Ihould be found in the 
Bible. Another divine, a Mr. Caem, referred us to his abfent brother, who had al¬ 
ready been forty years in the church, and mull certainly know foftiething of fuch a paf- 
fage if it were in’the Bible, but he would venture to lay any wager his brother knew 
nothing of it. 

Waiter! fetch a Bible! called out Mr. Clerk, and a great family Bible was immediate¬ 
ly brought in, and opened on the table among*all the beer jugs. 

Mr. Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the book of Judges, 9 th chapter, verfe 
jdii. he read, “ Should I leave my wine, which cheareth God and man 

Mr. Maud and Mr. Caem, who had before been moll violent, now fat as if (Iruck 
dumb. A filence of fome minutes prevailed, when all at once, the fpiiit of revela¬ 
tion feemed to come on me, and I faid, “ Why, gentlemen! you mull be fenfible that 
it is but an allegorical exprefiion; and I added, how often in the Bible are kings called 
Gods!.” 

** Why yes, to be fure,*' faid Mr. Maud and Mr. Caem, ** it is an allegorical ex- 
preflion; hothing can be more clear; it is a metaphor, and therefore it is abford to 
underlland it in a literal fenfe.” And now they, in their turn, triumphed over poor 
Clerk, and drank large draughts to my health. Mr. Clerk, however, had not yet ex- 
haull^ his quiver, and fo he defired them to explain to him a paflage in the prophecy 
of Ifiuah, whese it is faid in exprefs terms, that God is a barber. Mr. Maud was fo 
Enraged at this, that he called Clerk an impudent fellow; and Mr. Caem again flpl 
more earnedly referred us to his brother, who had been forty years in the church ; 
and who, therefore, he doubted not, would alfo confider Mr. Glerk as an impudent 
follow, if he maintained ^y fuch abominable notions. Mr. Clerk dl this while fat 
perfectly compofed, without ather a fmile or a frown ; but turning to a paffage in 
ifaiah, chap. vii. v. So, he read thefe wordsIn the dime day the lord mall mave 
frith a razor—-the head and the.bair of the feet; and it lh;di alfo confome the beard.’* 

If 
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If Mr, Maud and Mr. Caem were before ftunned and confounded, they were much 
more fo now; and even Mr. Caern's brother, who had been forty years in the church, 
feemed to have left them in the lurch, for he was no longer referred to. I broke 
(ilence a fecond time, and faid, Why, gentlemen, this alfo is clearly metaphori¬ 
cal, and it is equally juft, ftrong, and beautiful.” ** Aye, to be fure it is,” rejoined 
Mr. Maud and Mr. Caem both in a breath ; at the fame time rapping the table with 
their knuckles. I went on, and faid; “ You know it was the cuftom for thofe who 
were captives to have their beards ihorn; the plain import then, of this remarkable 
exprellion is nothing more, than that God would deliver the rebellious Jews to be 
prifoners to a foreign people, who would (have their beards!” ' “ Aye, to befui;oit is; 
any body may fee it is; why it is as clear as the day!” “ fo it is,*’ rejoined Mr. Caern 
“ and my brother, who has been forty years in the church, explains it juft as this gen¬ 
tleman does.” 

We had now gained a fecond viftory over Mr. Clerk; who being perhaps alhamed 
either of himfclf or of us, now remained quiet, and made no further objedions to the 
Bible. My health, however, was again encored, and drank in ftrong ale; which, as 
my company feemed to like fo much, I was forry I could not like. It either intoxi¬ 
cated or ftupified me; and I do think it overpowers one much fooner than fo much 
wine would. The converfadon now turned on many other different fubjeds. At 
laft, when morning drew near, Mr. Maud fuddenly exclaimed, “ d ■— -n me, I muft 
read prayers this morning at All-Souls I” D———n me is an abbreviation of G—-d 

d-^n me; which in England, does not feem to mean more mifehief or harm, than 

any of our or their common expletives in converfadon, fuch as O gemini! or the duce 
take me! ^ 

Before Mr. Maud went away, he invited me to go and fee him in the morning, and 
very politely offered himfelf to fhew me the cunofides of Oxford. The reft of the 
company now alfo difperfed; and as I had once (though in fo fmgular a manner) been 
introduced into fo reputable a fociety, the people of the houfe made no difficulty 
of giving me lodging, but with great. civility, ihewed me a very decent bed-cham¬ 
ber. 

I am almoft alhamed to own, that next morning when I awoke, I had got fo dread¬ 
ful an head-ach, from the copious and numerous toafts of my. jolly and reverend 
friends, that 1 could not poffibly get up; ftill lefs could I wait on Mr. Maud at his 
college. 

The inn where I wat. goes by the name of the Mitre. Compared to Windfor, I there 
found prince-like attendance. Being, perhaps, a little elevated the preceding evening, 
I had in the gaiety, or perhaps in the vanity of my heart, told the waiter, that he mult 
not think, becaufe I came on foot, that therefore I Ihould give him lefs than others gave. 
I allured him of the contrary. It was probably not a little owing to this affurance that 
I had fo much attention ihewn to me. 

I now determined to ftay at lead a couple of days at Oxford; it w^s neceffary and 
proper, if for no other reafon, yet merely that I might have clean linen. No people 
are fo cleanly as the Englilh, nor fo particular about neat and clean linen. For, one 
afternoon, my Ihirt not having been lately changed, as I v-as walking through a little 
ftreet, I heard two women, who were ftanding at a door, call after me, “ look 
at the gentleman there! A fine gentleman indeed, who’ cannot afford even a clean 
&irt!” 

I dined below with the family, and a fevf other perfons, and the converfation in 
general, was agreeable enough. I was obliged to tell them many wonderful ftories 
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(for who are fo illiterate, or infenfible, as not to be delighted with the marvellous!) 
concerning Germany and the king of Prullia. They could not fufficiently admire my 
courage in determining to travel on foot, although they could not help approving of 
the motive. At length, however, it came out, and they candidly owned, that I Ihould 
not have been received into their houfe, had I not been introduc^- as I was. 

I was now confirmed in my fufpicions, that, in England, any perfon undertaking 
fo long a journey on foot, is hire to be looked upon, and confidered as either a beg¬ 
gar, or a vagabond, or feme neceffitous wretch, which is a charafter not much more 
popular than that of a rogue; fo that I could now eaftly account for my reception in 
Windfor, and at Nuneham. But, with all my partiality for this country, it is im- 
polfible, even in theory, and much lofs fo in praftice, to approve of a fyftem which 
confines all the pleafuresand benefits of travel to the*rich.. A poor peripatetic is hardly 
allowed even the humble merit of being honeft. 

As I ftill intended to purfue my journey to Derby (hire, I was advifed (at leaft till I 
got further into the country) to take a place in a poik-coach. They told me, that the 
further I got from London, the more reafonable and humble I ihould find the people; 
every thing would be cheaper; and every body more hofpitablc. This determined 
me to go, in the poft-coach, from Oxford to Birmingham; where Mr. Pointer, of 
London, had recommended me to a Mr. Fothergill, a merchant there; and from 
thence to continue my journey on foot. 

Monday I fpent at Oxford, but rather unpleafantly, on account of my head-ach. 
Mr. Maud himfelf came to fetch me, as he had promii'ed he would, but I found myfelf 
unable to go with him. 

Notwitbfianding this, in the afternoon, I took a little walk up an hill, which lies to 
the north of Oxford ; and from the top of which I could fee the whole city; which 
did not, however, appear to me nearly fo beautiful and magnificent as Mr. Maud had 
deferibed it to me during our lad night’s walk. 

The colleges are moftly in the gothic tade, and much over loaded with ornaments, 
and built with grey done ; which* perhaps, while it is new, looks pretty well, but it 
has now the mod dingy, dirty, and difguding appearance, that you can pofiibly 
imagine. 

Only one of thefe colleges is in the modem dile. The houfes of the city are in ge¬ 
neral ordinary, in fome parts quite miferable; in feme dreets they are only one dory 
high, and have Ihingled roofs. To me Oxford feemed to have but a dull and gloomy 
look ; and I cadnot but Wonder how it ever came to be confidered as fo fine a city,' 
and next to I.ondon. 

I remairfcd on the hill, on which there was a flight of depsthat led to a fubterrane- 
ous walk, till fun-fet, and faw feveral dudents walking here, who wore their black 
gowjjs over their coloured deaths, and flat fquare hats, jud like thofe I had feen worn 
by the Eton icholars. This is the general drefs of a^l thofe who belong to the univer- 
fities, with the exception of a very trifling differoice, by which perfons of high birth 
and rank are didinguilhed. 

It is probably on account of rhefe gowns, that the members of the umverfity arc 
culled Gownfmen, to dlftinguifh them from the dtizens who are called Townfmen ; 
and when you want to raennon all the inhabitants of Oxford'together, you fey, “ the 
whole town, Gownfmen an<i' Townfmen.” 

This drefs, I mud tiwn, pleafes me far beyond the boots, cockades, and other frip¬ 
pery, of many of our dudents. ^ot ami lefs delighted with-the better behaviour and 
conduft which, in generjil, does fo much'credit to the dudents of Oxford. 
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The next morning Mr. Maud, according to his promife, fliewed me feme of the 
things moft worthy of notice in c3xford. And firfl; he took me to his own room in his 
own college, which was on the, ground floor, very low and dark, and rcknibU d a 
cell, at leall as much as a place of ftudy. The name of this college is Corpus (..hr'ijll. 
lie next conduced me to All Soul’s College^ a very elegant building, in which the 
chapel is particularly beautiful. Mr. Maud alfo Ihcwed me, over the alfar here, a 
fine painting of Mengs, at the fight of which, he {hewed far more fen ( bill'y than I 
thought him pofleffed of He faid, that notwithftanding he faw that pai; tin j; almolt 
daily, he never faw it without being much affeded. 

The painting reprefented Mary Magdalen, when {]i% firfl: fuddcnly fees Jefus {land¬ 
ing before her, and falls at his feet. And, in her countenance, pain,- joy, grief, in 
ftiort almofl all the {Irongeft of our paflions, are exprefl'ed in fo maftcrly a manner, 
that no man of true tafte was ever tired of contemplating it} the longer it is looked at 
the more it is admired. He now alfo {hewed me the. library of this college, which is 
provided-with a gallery round the top ; and the whole is moft admirably regulated and 
arranged. Among other things, I here faw a defeription of Oxford, with plates to 
illuftrate it: and I cannot help obferving what, though trite, is true, that all thefe 
places look much better, and are far more beautiful on paper, than they appeared to 
me to be, as I looked at them, where they aftually {land. 

Afterwards Mr. Maud conduced me to the Bodleian library, which is not unworthy 
of being compared to the Vatican at Rome; and next to the building, which is called 
the Theatre, and where the public orations are delivered. I'his is a circular building 
with a gallery all round it, which is furnifhed with benches one above the other, on 
which the dodlors, mafters of arts, and ftudents fit, and dire^Hy oppofitc to each 
other, are ere&ed two chairs, or pulpits, firom which the difputants harangue and 
contend. 

Chrift Church and Queen’s College are the moft modem, and, I think, indifputa- 
bly the beft built of all the colleges. Baliol College feeras particularly to be diftin- 
guilhed on account of its antiquity, and its complete gothic ftile of biuiding. 

Mr. Maud told me that a good deal of money might be fometimes earned by preach¬ 
ing at Oxford j for all the members of a certain {landing are obUged, in their turn, 
to preach in the church of the univerfity} but many of them, when ^t comes to thdr 
turn, prefer the procuring a fubftitute; and fo not unfrequently, pay as high as five 
or fix guineas for a fermcn. ** 

Mr. Maud alfo told me he had been now aghteen years at this univerfity, and 
might be made a dodor, whenever he chofe it; he was a mafter of arts, and ac¬ 
cording to his own account gave le&ures in his college on the daffies. He alfo did the 
duty. Mid officiated as curate, occafionally, in fome of the neighbouring villages. 
Going along tlw ftreet, we met the Engliih poet laureat, Warton, now rather an el¬ 
derly man; and yet he is {till the fellow of a college. His greateft pleafure, next to 
poetry, is, asMrt.Maud tdd me, ihoodng wild ducks. . 

Mr. Maud feemed upon the vHiole, to be a moft worthy and philanthropic man. 
He told me, that where he now officiated, the clerk was dead, and had left a nume¬ 
rous family in the greateft diftrefe; and that he was going to 'the place next day, on 
purpofe to try if he could bring dxiut the election of the fon, a lad about fixteen years 
of age, in the place ofhisdeceafed father, as clerk, to fujqibrtaneceffitous fa^ly. 

At the Mitre, the inn where I lodged, there was hardly a minute, m wWch Jome 
ftudents, or others, did not call, other to d^ink, or to amufe (hemfelves in converfa- 
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tion with the daughter of the landlord, who is not only handfome, but fcnfible, and 
well-behaved. 

They often fpoke to me much in praife of a German, of the name of Mitchel, at 
Icaft they p’ onounccd it lo, who had for many years rendered himfelf famous as a mu- 
fician. 1 was rejoiced to tiear one of my countrymen thus praifed by the Englilh ; 
and wilhed to have paid him a vifit, but I had not the good fortune to find him ac 
home. 


Cajlleton, "June y.ih. 

BEFORE I tell you any thing of the place where I now am, I will proceed regu¬ 
larly in my narrative, and fo begin now, where 1 left off in my laft letter. On Tuef- 
day* afternoon Mr. Maud took me to the different walks about Oxford, and often re¬ 
marked, that they were not only the fmeft in England, but, he believed. In Europe. 
I own, I do not think, he over rated their merit. There is one, in particular near the 
river, and clofe to fome charming meadows, behind Corpus Chriffi College, which 
may fairly challenge the world. 

We here feated oorfelves on a bench, and Mr. Maud drew a review from his pocket, 
where, among other things, a German book of profeffor Beckman’s was reviewed, 
and applauded. Mr. Maud feemed, on this occafion, to Ihew fome refpeft for Ger¬ 
man literature. At length we parted. He went to fill up the vacancy of the clerk’s 
place at Dorchefter, and I to the Mitre, to prepare for my departure from Oxford; 
which took place on Wednefday morning at three o’clock, in the poft-coach. Con- 
fidering the pleafing, if not kindj attention ihewn me here, I own, 1 thought 
my bill not unreafonable; though to be fure, it made a great hole in my little 
purfe. 

Within this coach there was another young man j who, though dreffed in black, 
yet to judge from the cockade in his hat might be an officer. The outfide was quite 
full, with foldiers and their wives. The women of the lower clafs here, wear a kind of 
fhort cloak made of red cloth; but women in geheral, from the highefl; to the loweft, 
wear hats, which differ from each other lefs in falhion, than they do in finenefs. 

Falhion is fo generally attended to among the Engliffi women, that the pooreft maid 
fervant, is careful to be in the falhion. 'I'hey feem to be particularly fo, in their hats, 
or bonnets, which they all wear: and they are in my opinion far more becoming than 
the very unfightly hoods and caps which our German women,* of the rank of citizens, 
wear. There is, through all ranks here, not near fo great a diftindion betw een high 
and low, as there is in Germany. 

I bad, during this day, a little head ach; which rendered me more filent and re- 
forvpd to my company, than is either ufual in England, or natural to me. The Eng- 
lifli are taxed, perhaps too hafiily, with being Ihy and dtfiant to ffrangers. 1 do not 
think this wa^s, even formerly, their true chatter; or thatany.fuch fentiment is 
conveyed in Virgil’s ** Uefpitibus feroa** Be this as it may, the cafe was here reverfed. 
The Englilhman here fpoke to me feveral times in, a very friendly manner, while I 
tellified not the lead inclination to enter into convetfation with him. 

He however owned afterwards, that it was this very apparent referve of mine, that 
firft gained me his good opinion. 

He faid he had Kmdied phyfic, but with no immediate view of pradifing it. His in¬ 
tention, he find, was tb go to the Eall Indies, and there, fird, to try his fortune as an 
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officer. And he was now going to Birmingham, merely to take leave of his three fif- 
tcrs, whom he much loved, and who were at Ichool there. 

I endcavour(;d to merit his confidence by telling him, in my turn, of my journey 
on foot through England ; and by relating to him a few of the molt remarkable of 
my adventures; he IVankly told me, he thought it was venturing a great deal; yet he 
applauded the defign of my journey, and did not feverely cenfure my plan. On my 
alking him why Engliihmen, who were fo remarkable for afting up to their own no¬ 
tions and ideas, did not, now and then, merely to fee life in every point of view, travel 
on foot: O, faid he, we are too rich, too lazy, and too proud. 

And moft true it is, that the pooreft Englilhman one fees, is prouder and better 
pleafed to expole himfelf to the danger of having his neck broken on the outfide of 
a ftage, than to walk any confiderable diftance, though he might wralk ever fo much 
at his cafe. I own, 1 was frightened and diltrelTcd, when I faw the women, where 
we occafionally flopped, get down from the top of the coach. One of them was ac¬ 
tually once in much danger of a terrible fall from the roof, becaufc, juft as (he was 
going to alight, the horfes all at once unexpedcdly went on. From Oxford to Bir¬ 
mingham is fixty-two miles; but all that was to be feen between the two places was en¬ 
tirely loft to me, for 1 was again mewed up in a poft-coach, and driven along with fuch 
velocity from one place to another, that I feeraed to myfelf as doing nothing lefs than 
travelling. 

My companion, however, made me amends, in fome meafure, for this lofs. He 
feemed to be an exceedingly good tempered and intelligent man; and I felt, in this 
(hort time, a prepolTeffion in his favor, one does not eafily form for an ordinary per- 
fon. This, 1 flattered myfelf, was alfo the cafe with him; and it would mortify 
me not a little, to think he had quite forgotten me, as I am fure I (hall never forget 
him. 

Juft as w'e had been fometime eagerly converfing about Shakefpeare, we arrived, 
without either of us having thought of it, at Stratford upon Avon, Shakefpeare’s 
birth-place, where our coach flopped; that being the end of one ftage. We 
were (till two and twenty miles from Birmingham; and ninety-four from I.on- 
don. I need not tell you what our feelings were, on thus fetting our feet on claflic 
ground. 

It was here that, perhaps the greateft genius nature ever produced, was bom. Here 
he firft lifped his native tongue j here firft conceived the embryos of thofe compofitions 
which were afterwards to charm a liftening world; and on thefe plains the young Iler- 
. 4 :ules firft played. And here too, in this lowly hut, with a few friends, Jie happily 
fpent the decline of his life, after having retired from the great theatre of that bufy 
\vorld, whofe manners he had fo faithfully pourtrayed. 

The river Avon is here pretty broad; and a row of neat though humble cottages, 
only one ftory high, with (hingled ^roofs, are ranged all along its banks. Thefe houfes 
imprclTcd me ftrOngly with the idea of patriarchal fimpHcity and conten!. 

We went to fee Shakefpeare’s own houfe; which, of all the houfes at Stratford, I 
think is now the word ^ and one that made the lead appearance. Yet, who would not 
be proud to be the owner of it? 1 here now, however, lived in it only two old people, 
who (hew it to ftrangers for a trifle; and what little they earn thus is their chief in¬ 
come. 

Shakefpeare's chair, in which he ufed to fit. before the door, was fo cut to pieces 
that it hardly looked like a chair; for every^one that travels through Stratford, cuts off 
a chip, as a remembrance which he carefully preferves, and •deems a precious relique. 
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I alfo cut nnyfelf a piece of it; but reverencing Shakefpeare as I do, I am altnoil afham* 
ed to own to you, it was fo fmall that 1 have loft it j and therefore you will not fee it 
on my return. 

As we travelled, I obferved every fpot with attention, fancying to rnyfeif, that fuch 
or fuch a fpot might be the place where fuch a genius as Shakefpeare's firft dawned, 
and received thote firft impreflions from furrounding nature, which are fo ftrongly 
marked in all his works. T^he firft impreflions of childhood, I knew, were ftrong and 
permanent; of courfe I made fure of feeing here, fome images at lead of the wonder¬ 
ful conceptions of this wonderful man. But my imagination mifled me, and I was dif- 
appointed j for 1 faw nothing in the country thereabouts at all ftriking, or in any refpeft 
particularly beautiful. It was not at all wild and romantic} but rather diftinguifhed for 
an air of neatnefs and limplicity.. 

We arrived at Birmingham about three o’clock in the afternoon. I had already 
paid fixteen {hillings at Stratford, for my place in the coach from Oxford to Bir¬ 
mingham. At Oxford, they had not alked any thing of me; and indeed you are 
not obliged in general, in England, as you are in Germany, to pay your paflage before 
hand. 

My companion and myfclf alighted at the inn where the coach Hopped. We parted 
with fome relu&ance, and I was obliged to promife him that, on my return to Lon¬ 
don, I would certainly call on him j for which purpofe he gave me nis addrefs. His 
father was Dr. Wilfon, a celebrated author in his particular ftyle of writing. 

I now enquired for the houfe of Mr. Fothergill, to whom 1 was recommended, and 
I was readily direded to it; but had the misfortune to learn, at the fame time, that this 
very Mr. Fothergill had died about eight days before. As, therefore, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, my recommoidation to him was likely to be but of little ufe, 1 had the lefs 
defire to tarry tong at Birmingham: and fo, without Haying a minute longer, I imme¬ 
diately enquired the road to Derby, and left Birmingham. Of this famous manufac¬ 
turing town, therefore, 1 can give you no account. 

The road from Birmingham onwards is not very agreeable; being, in gtoeral, un¬ 
commonly fandy. Yet the fame evening, I reach^ a little place calT^ Sutton, where 
every thing, however, appeared to be too grand for me to hope to obtain lodgings in 
it; till quite at the end of it, I came to a fmall inn, with the fign of the Swan, under 
which was written Aulton, brick-maker. . 

This feemed to have fomething in it that fuited me, and riierefore I boldly went in¬ 
to it; and when in, I did not immediately, as heretofore, edquire if I could ftay all 
night there, but afleed for a pint of ale. I own, I felt myfelf difheartened, by their 
calling me nothing but mafter; and by their {hewing me into the kitchen, where the 
landlady was fitting at a table, and complaining much of the tooth-ach. The com- 
palfion I expreflfed fur her on this account, as a ftranger, feemed foon to recommend 
me to her favour; and {he herfelf a{ked me if I would not ftay the night there ? To 
this I moil readily aflfented; and thus I was again happy in a lodging for another 
night. 

The company I here;met with, confifted of a female chimney-fweeper and her chil¬ 
dren ; who, on my fitting dovm in the kitchen, foon drank tb my health, and began 
a converfation with me and the landlady. 

She related to us her hiftorywhich, I am not afiiamed to own, I thought not un- 
intereftirg. She had married early, but had the hard luck to be foon deprived of her 
hufband., by his being pre'lTcd ac a foldier. She neither faw nor heard of him for many 
yeats j and fo concluded he was dead. Thus deftitute, Ihe lived feven years as a fervant 
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in Ireland, without any one's knowing that Ihc was married. During this time her huf- 
band, who was a chimney-fweeper, came back to England, and fetilcd at Litdifield, 
refumed his old trade, and did well in it. As foon as he was in good circumitances, 
he every where made enquiry for his wife* and at laft found out where (he was, and 
immediately fetched her from Ireland. There furely is fomcthing pleafmg in this con- 
ftancy of afte£Honin a chimney-fweeper. She told us with tears in her eyes, in what 
a ftyle of grandeur he had conduced her into Litchfield; and how, in honour to her, he 
made a fplendid feaft on theoccafion. At this fame Litchfield, which is only two miles 
from Sutton, and through which (he faid the road lay which I was to travel to-morrow, 
(he (till lived with this fame excellent hufband; where they were noted for their induf* 
try; where every body ref|)edcd them, and where, though in the lowed fphere, they 
are palTmg through lire neither ufelefsly, nor unhappily. 

The landlady, during her abfence, told me as in confidence, that this chfmney- 
fweeper's hufband, as meanly as I might fancy (he now appeared, was worth a thou- 
fand pounds; and that without reckoning in their plate ai^ furniture; that he always 
wore his (ilver watch; and that when he palTed through Sutton, and lodged there, he 
paid like a nobleman. 

She further remarked, that the wife was indeed rather low-lived; but that the hu(band 
was one of the bed-behaved, polked, and civiled men in the world. I had myfelf taken 
notice, that this fame dingy companion of mine had fomething Angularly coarfe and vul¬ 
gar in her pronunciation. The word old, for example, (he founded like auld. In other 
refpefts, 1 had not yet remarked any driking variety or difference from the pronun¬ 
ciation of Oxford or London. 

To-morrow the chimney-fweeper, faid (he, her hulband, would not be at home, 
but if I came back by the way of Litchfield, (he would take the liberty to requed 
the honour of a vifit; and to this end (he told me her name, and the place of her 
abode. 

At night the red of the family, a fon and daughter of the landlady, came home, and 
paid all poflible attention to their fick mother. I dipped with the family j and they 
here behaved to me as if we had already lived many years together. 

Happening to mention that I was, if not a fcholar, yet a dudent, the fon told me, 
there was at Sutton a celebrated Grammar-fchool, where the fchool-mader received 
two hundred pounds a year fettled falary, befides the incdme arifing from the fcholars. 

And this was only in a village. I thought, and not vrithout fome (hame and fomw, 
of our Grammar-fchools in Germany; and the miferable pay of the makers. 

When I paid my reckoning the next morning, I obferved the uncommon difference 
here and at Windfor, Nettlebed, and Oxford. At Oxford I was obh'ged to pay for 
my fupper, bed, and breakfad, at lead three (billings, and one to the waiter. 1 here 
paid for my fupper, bed, and breakfad, only one (hilling, and to the daughter, whom 
I was to confider as chamber-maid, fourpence; for which (he very civilly thahke'd me, 
and gave me a written recommendation to an inn at Litchfield, where.1 (hould be well 
lodged, as the people in Litchfield were, in general, (he faid, very proud. This written 
recommendation was a mader-piece of ormography, and (hewed that in England, as 
well aselfewhere, there are people who write entirely froir the ear, and as they pro¬ 
nounce. In Englilh, however, it feems to look particularly odd} but perhaps that 
may be the cafe in all languages that are not native. * 

I took leave here as one does of good friends, with a certaip promife, that on my re¬ 
turn 1 would certainly call on them again. 
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At noon I got to Litchfield; an old falhioned town with narrow dirty ftreets, where 
for the firft time, I faw round panes of glafs in the windows. The place, to me, 
wore an unfriendly appearance; I therefore made no ufe of my recommendation, but 
went flraight through, and only bought fome bread at a baker's, which I took along 
with me. 

At night I reached Burton, where the famous Burton Ale is brewed. By this time I 
felt myfelf pretty well tired ; and therefore propofcd to Hay the night here. But my 
courage failed me, and I dropped the refoludon immediately on my enteiing the town. 
The Iioufes and every thing elfe, feemed to wear as grand an appearance, almoft, as if 
I had been ftill in London. And yet the manners of fome of its inhabitants were fo 
thoroughly rullic and rude, that I faw them actually pointing at me with their fingers, 
as a foreigner. And now, to complete my chagrin and mortification, I came to a long 
llreet, where every body, on both fides of the way, were at their doors, and actually 
made me run the gauntlet through their enquiring looks. Some even hiffed at me as 
I pafled along. All my arguments to induce me to pluck up my courage, fuch as the 
certainty thatl fliould never fee thefe people again, nor they me, were of no ufe: Bur¬ 
ton became odious and almoft infupportable to me; and the ftreet appeared as long, 
and tired me as much, as if 1 had walked a mile. This ftrongly marked contemptuous 
treatment of a ftranger, who was travelling through their country merely from the re- 
fpect he bore it, I experienced no where but at Burton. 

How happy did I feel when I again found myfelf out of their town; although at that 
moment I did not know where I Ihould find a lodging for the night, and was, befides, 
exceflively tired. But I purfued my journey, and ftill kept in the road to Derby, along 
a foot-path which I knew to be right. It led acrofs a very pleafant mead, the hedges 
of which were feparated by ftiles, over which I was often obliged to clamber. When 
I had walked fome diftance without meeting with an inn on the road, and it had already 
begun to be dark, I at laft fat me down, near a fmall toll-houfc, or a tumpike-gate, in 
order to reft myfelf, and alfo to fee whether the man at the turnpike could and would 
lodge me. 

After I had fat here a confiderable time, a farmer came riding by, and alkcd me 
where I wanted to go ? 1 told him I was fo tired that I could go no farther. On this the 
good natured and truly hofpitable man, of his own accord, and without the leall diftruft, 
offered to take me behind him* on his horfe, and parry me to a neighbouring inn, where, 
he faid, I might ftay all night. » 

The horfe was a tall one, and I could not eafily get up. The tumpike-man, who 
appeared to be tjuitc decrepid and infirm, on this came out. I took it for granted, 
however, that he who appeared to have hardly fufficient (Irength to fupport himfelf, 
eould not help me. This poor looking, feeble, old man, however, took hold of me 
with qne arm, and lifted me with a fingle jirk upon the horfe, fo quick and fo alertly, 
that it qmte aftoniftied me. 

And now 1 trjotted on with my charming fanner, who did not alk me one fingle im¬ 
pertinent queftion, but fet me down quietly at the inn, and immediately rode away to 
his own village, which lay to the left. 

This inn was called the Bear, and not improperly; for the landlord went about, and 
growled at his people juft like a bear, fo that at firft I expefted no favourable reception. 
I endeavoured to gentle him a little by alking for a mug of ale, and once or twice drink¬ 
ing to him. This fucceeded ; he foon became fo very civil and converfable, that 1 be¬ 
gan to think him quite a pleafant fellow. This device I had learnt of the Vicar of Wake- 

. 7 field. 
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field, V'ho always made his hofts aifable, by inviring them to drink with him. It was 
an expedient thatfuited me alfo in another point of view, as,the ftrong ale of England 
did not at all agree with me. 

This inn-keeper called me fir; and he made his people lay a feparate table for him- 
felf and me; for, he faid, he could fee plainly I was a gentleman. 

In our chat, we talked much of George the fecond, who appeared to be his favour¬ 
ite king; much more fo than George the third. And among other things, we talked 
of the battle at Dettingen, of which he knew many particulars. I was obliged alfu, in 
my turn, to tell him ftories of our great king of Prii/fia, and his numerous armies; and 
alfo w'hat fheep fold for in Pruffia. After we had been thus talking fome time chiefly on 
political matters, he all at once afked me if I could blow the French horn ?■ I'his he fup- 
pofed I could do, only becaufe I came from Germany ; for, he faid, he remembered, 
when he was a boy, a German had once flopped at the inn with his parents, who blew 
the French horn extremely well. He therefore fancied this was a talent peculiar to 
the Germans. 

I removed this error, and we refumed our political topics; while his children and 
fervants, at fome diflance, liflened with great refpeft to our converfatioii. 

Thus 1 again fpent a very agreeable evening; and when I had breakfafled in the 
morning, my bill was not more than it had been at Sutton. I at length reached the 
common before Derby on Friday morning. The air was mild, and 1 feemed to feel 
myfi'lf uncommonly cheerful and happy. About noon, the romantic part of the coun¬ 
try Ix gan to open upon me. 1 came to a lofty eminence, where, all at once, I faw a 
boundlefe profpecl of hills before me; behind which frefh hills feemed always to arife, 
and to be intiuitc. 

The ground now feemed undulafory, and to rife and fall like waves; when at the 
fummit of the rife, I feemed to be firft raifed aloft, and had an extenfive view all around 
me; and the next moment, when I went down the hill, I loft it. 

In the afterno'.a I ji'a Derby in the vale before me; and I was now an hundred and 
twenty-fix London. Derby is but a fmall, and not very confiderable town. 

It v.as maiken'ay v heu I got there; and I was obliged to pafs through a crowd of peo¬ 
ple ; but tliv re was here no luch odious curiofity, nor oft'enfive flaring as at Burton. 
At ihix place too, I took notice, that I began to be always civilly bowed to by the ehiU 
dreit of the villages tlirough which I pafled. 

From Derby to the baths of MatlocK, which is one of the moft romantic fituations, 
it was ftill fifteen miles.* On my way thither, I came to a long and extenfive village, 
which I believe was called DulBeld. They here at leall did not fliew me into the kitchen, 
but into the parlour; and I dined on cold victuals. * • 

I'he prints and pidures which I have generally feen at thefe inns, are, I think, al- 
moft always prims of the royal family, oftentimes in a group, where the king, i^s the 
father of the family, affembles his children around him; or elfe I have found a map of 
London, and ncji feldom the portrait of the king of Pruffia; I have me| w'ith it feveral 
times. You a fo fometimes fee fome of the droll prints of Hogarth. The heat being 
now very great, I feveral times in this village heard the commiferating exclamation of 
“ good God Almighty*!” by which the people expreflfed thei/pity for me, as being a 
poor foot paflenger. 

At night I again flopped at at inn on the road, about five miles from Matlbck. I 
could eafily have reached Matiock, but 1 wilhed rather to relerve»the firft view of the 
country till the next day, than to get there whbnit w^ dark. 
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But 1 was not equally fortunate in this inn, as in the two former. The kitchen 
was full of farmers, among whom, I could not dillinguilh the landlord, whofe health 
I fliould otherwife immediately have drank. It is true 1 heard a country girl, who 
was alTo in the kitchen, as often as fire drank, fay, “ your health, gentleman all!” 
But I do not know how it was, I forgot to drink any one’s health; which I after¬ 
wards found, was taken much a-mifs. The landlord drank twice to iny health, 
fneeringly, as if to repritnand me for my incivility ; and then began to join the reft 
in ridiculing me ; who almoft pointed at me with their fingers. I was thus obliged 
for a time, to ferve the fanners as a laughing ftock, till at length one of them com- 
paflionately faid, “ nay, nay, we niuft do him no harm, for he is a ftranger.” The 
landlord, I fuppofe, to excufe himfelf, as if he thought he had perhaps before gone 
too far, faid, “ ay, God forbid we fhould hurt any ftranger,” and ceafed his ridicule: 
but when I was going to drink his health, he flighted and refufed my attention, and 
told me with a fneer, all I had to do, was to feat myfelf in the chimney corner, and 
‘not trouble myfelf about the reft of the world. The landlady feemed to pity me; 
and fo fhc’led me into another room where I could be alone, faying; “ what wicked 
people!’* 

1 left this unfriendly roof early the next morning; and now quickly proceeded to 
Matlock. 

The extent of my journey I had now refolved fhould be the great cavern near 
Caftleton, in the high Peake of Derbyfhire. It was 4bout twenty miles beyond 
Matlock. 

The country here had quite a different appearance, from that at Windfor and Rich¬ 
mond. Inftead of green meadows and pleafant hills, I nowfaw barren mountains and 
lofty rocks; inftead of fine living hedges, the fields and pafture lands, here, were 
fenced with a wall of grey ftone; and of this very fame (tone, which is here every 
where to be found in plenty, ail the houfes are built in a very uniform and patriarchal 
manner, inafmuch as the rough Hones are almoft without any preparation, placed one 
upon another, and compofe four walls; fo that in cafe of necefiity, a man might here, 
without much trouble, build himfelf an houfe. At Derby the houfes feemed to be 
built of the fame ftone. 

The fituation of Matlock itfelf furpaffed every idea 1 had formed of it. On the 
right were fome elegant houfes for the bathing company; and lefler cottages fu^nded 
lilK bird’s nefts in a high rock. To the left, 'deep in the bottom, there was a fine, 
bold river, which was almoft hid from the eye, by a majeftic <arch, formed by high 
trees, which hung over it. A prodigious ftone-wall extended itfelf above a mile along 
its border; .and all along, *there is a fingularly romantic and beautiful, fecret walk, 
iheltered and adorned by many beautiful' inrubs. 

The fteep rock w'as covert at the top with green bufhes; and now and then a 
fheep,' ora cow, feparated from the grazing flock, came to the edge of the precipice, 
and peeped over^it. ^ 

I have got in Milton’s Paradife Loft, which I am reading regularly through, juft 
to the part where he deferibes Paradife, when I arrived here; and the fiftlowing 
palflige, which I read at the brink of the river, had a moft ftriking and pleafing effea 
on me. The laudfeape here deferibed, was as ezadly iimilar to 1 £aw before me, 
as if the poet had taken it frdm hence: 


•dcIicivHis Paradife, 

Novr'nnrer/ crownt with her eodofure green, 


As 
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As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 
With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wilti, 

Accefs denied .” " ' — Book IV. v, 132. 

• 

From Matlock baths, you go over Matlock bridge, to the little town of Matlock 
itfelf, which, in reality, Icarcely delerves the name of a village, as it confifls of but 
a few and miferable houfes. There is here, on account of the baths, a number of 
horfes and carriages, and a great thoroughfare. From hcncc 1 carnc through fonts 
villages to a frtiall town of the name of Bakewelh The whole country in this part is 
hilly and romantic. Often my way led me by fmall pallbs, over aflonifiting eminences, 
where, in the deep below me, I faw a few luiis or cottages lying. The fencing of the 
fields with grey ftone, gave the whole, a wil>i, and not very promifing appearance. 
The hills were in general not wooded, but naked and barren ; and you law the flocks 
at a diftance grazing on their fummit. 

As I was coming through one of the villages, I heard a great farmer’s boy eagerly 
alk another, if he did not think 1 was a Frenchman. It feemed as if he had been 
waiting fometime, to fee the wonder j for, he fpoke as though his wifh was now ac- 
compHflied. 

\Vhen I was pad Bakewell, a place far inferior to Derby, I came by the fide of a 
broad river, to u fmall eminence, where a fine cultivated field lay before me. This 
field, all at once, made an indcl’cribable and very plcafing imprellion on me, which 
at firft, I could not account for; till I recolleded having fecn, in ray childhood, 
near the village where I was educated, a fituation ftrikingly fimilar to that now before 
me, here in England. 

This field, as if it had been in Germany, was not enclofed with hedges ; but every 
fpot in it was uninterruptedly diverfified w'ith all kinds of crops and growths of dif¬ 
ferent green and yellowifh colours, which gave the whole a moft plcafing efl'cd : but 
befidcs this large field, the general, view of the country, and a thoufaud other little 
circumftances, which I cannot now particularly enumerate, ferved to bring back to 
my recollection the years of my youth. 

Here I refted’ myfelf a*while; and when I was going on again, 1 thought of the 
place of my refidence ; on all my acquaintances, and not a little on you, my deareft 
friend, and imagined what you would’lliink and fay, if you were to fee your friend 
thus wandering here all alone, totally unknown, and in a foreign land.—And at that 
moment I firli ferioufiy felt the idea of dillaiice; and the thought that. I was now in 
England, fo very far from all I loved, or who loved me, produced in inc fuch fenfa- 
tions, as I have not often felt. 

It was perhaps the fame with you, my deare.T; friend, when on our journey to 
Hamburgh, w'c drove from PerUbeg, to your birth-place, the village of Boberow ; 
where, among the farmers, you again found your own playmates; one of whom was now 
beconre the baiiifi of the place. On your alking them, whether they knew you, one and 
all of them anfwered fo heartily. “ O, yes, yes — why, yov are hlaftcr Frederic.”' 
'Hie pedantic fchoolmafter, you will remember, was not fo fraak. He exprefled him' 
felf in the ftifF town phrafe of, “ he had not the honour of knowing you ; as during 
your refidence in that village, when a child, he had not be^n in loco, 

I now came through a little place of the name of Aflifbrd, aud,wiflied to reach the 
fmall village of Wardlow, which was only three miles dift;uit; when two miui came 
after me, at a diftance, whom I had already, feen at Matlock, who calUd to me to u ait 
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for them. 'I'hofe were the only foot paflonger?, fmcc Mr Maud, who had offered to 
walk wifli me. 

'i he one was a hidler, and wore a fliort brown jacket, and an apron, with a round 
hat. I’iie other was very decently dreffed, but a very filent man } wherea? the fadler 
was quite talkative. 

1 liilened with aftoniflnnent, w’hen I heard him begin to fpeak of Homer, of Ho- 
j >ee and of V’’irgil; and /till more when he quoted fcveral paffages, by memory, from 
each of thel'e authors; pronouncing the words, and laying his emphafis, with as much 
proi)riety ..s I could po/libly have expedled, had he been educated at Cambridge, or at 
Oxiord. lie advifed me not to go to Wardlow, where I /hould find bad accommoda¬ 
tion', but rather a few miles farther to ridefwell, where he lived. This name is, by 
a fmgular abbreviation, pronounced Tidfel, the fame as Birmingham, is called by the 
common people lirummidgeliam. 

'WTe halted at a final! ale houfe on the road-fule, where the fadler flopped to drink, 
and talk ; and from whence he was in no haftc to depart. He liad the gcnerofity and 
honour, however, to pay my fhare of the reckoning, bccaufe, as he faid, he had 
brought me hither. 

At no great di/lance from the houfe, we came to a rifing ground, where my phi- 
lofophical fadler made me obferve a profpeft, which was perhaps the only one of the 
kind, in England. Below us was an hollow, not unlike an huge kettle, hollowed 
out of the furrounding mafs of earth ; and at the bottom of it, a little valley, where 
the green meadow was divided by a fmall rivulet that ran in fcrpeniinc windings, its 
banks graced with the moll inviting walks; behind a finall winding, there is juft feen 
an houfe where one of the moTl diftinguifhed inhabitants of this happy vale, a great 
philofopher, lives retired, dedicating almoft all his time to his favourite ftudies. lie 
has tranfplantcd a number of foreign plants into his grounds. My guide fell into al¬ 
moft a poetic rapture, as he pointed out to me the beauties of this vale, while our 
third companion, who grew tired, became impatient at our tedioufnefs. 

We were now led by a fteep road to the vale, through which we paffed ; and then 
afeended again among the hills on the other fide. 

Not far from Tidefwcll, our third companion left us, as he lived in a neighbouring 
place?. As we now at length law Tidefwcll lying before us in the vale, the fadler began 
to give me an account of his family ; adding, .by way of cpifode, that he never quar¬ 
relled with his wife; nor had ever once threatened her with hi’s /ill, much lefs, ever lilted 
it againit her. For his own lake, he faid, be never called her names ; nor gave her 
the lie. I mull here obferve, that it is the greatelt ofteace you can give any one in 
England, to fay to him, //>. To be called a//V/r, is a ftill greater affront; and pa 
are a damned /wr, is the very acme of vulgar abufe. 

Juft as in Germany, no one will bear the name of a fcoiindrcl^ or knave \ or as ii\ 
all quarrels, the beftowing fuch epithets on our adverfary is the fignal for fighting; 
fo the term of*a liar in England, is the moft offenfive, and is always fafented by blovvs. 
A man would never forgive himfelf, nor be forgiven, who could bear to be called a/wr. 

Our Jackey in London once looked at me with aftonillnnent, on my happening to 
fay to him in a joke, you are a liar. I affure you I had much* to do, before I could 
pacify him. . 

If «me may form a judgment of the charafter of the whole nation, from fuch little 
circumftances as this, I muft fay this rooted hatred of the word liar, appears to me to 
be no bad trait in the Englifli. • 
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But to return to my travclling companion, who further told me, tliat he was obliged 
to earn his livelihood, at fonie diftance from home; and that he was now returning 
for the firft time, for thefe two months, to his family. 

lie fiicwed me a row of trees near the town, which he faid his father had planted, 
and which therefore he never could look at but with emotion, though he paflTcd them 
often, as he went backwards and’forwards, on his little journeys, to and from his . birth¬ 
place. His father, he added, had once been a rich man; but had expended all hi; 
fortune to fupport one fon. Unfortunately for himfelf, as W'ell as his family, his 
father had gone to America, and left the rofl: of his children poor; notwilhftanding 
which, his memory was Hill dear to him, and he was alw'ays affected by the fight of 
thefe trees. 

Tidefwell confifls of two rows of low houfes, built of rough grey Hone. My guide, 
immediately on our entrance into the place, bade me take notice of the church, which 
w'as very handfome ; and notwithflanding its age, had flill fome prctenfions to be con- 
lidercd as an edifice built in the modern taflc. 

He now afked me, whether he fliould flicw me to a great inn, or to a cheap one. 
And as I preferred the latter, he went with me himfelf to a fmall public houfe, and 
very particularly recommended me to their care, as his fellow traveller, and a clever 
man, not widjout learning. 

1 he people here alfo endeavoured to accommodate me mofl; magnificently, and for 
thispurpofe gave me fome toafled cheefe, which was Chefhire cheefe, roafted and half 
melted at the fire. This, in England, it feems, is reckoned good eating, but unfor. 
tunately for me, I could not touch a bit of it. 1 therefore invited niy landlord to par¬ 
take of it, and he indeed, feemed to feaft on it. As I neither drank brandy nor ale,, 
he told me 1 lived far too fparingly for a foot traveller; he wondered how I had 
flrengtb to walk fo well, and fo far. 

I avail myfclf of this opportunity to obferve that the Englifh inn keepers arc in gene¬ 
ral great ale drinkers ; and for this reafon, moft of them are grofs and corpulent: in 
])articular, they are plump and rofy in their faces. I once heard it faid of one of them, 
that the extravafated claret in his phiz, might well remind one, as EalllalV fays of 
Bardolph, of hell-fire. 

'I'he next morning my landlady did me the honour to drink coffee with me, but 
helped me, very fparingly, to milk and fugar. It was Sunday, and I went with my 
landloi d to a barber, on whofe fliop was written “ fliaving for a penny.” There were 
a great many inhabitants affemblcd there, who took me for a gentleman, on account, 

1 luppofe, of my hat; which I had bought in London for a guinea, and which they 
idl adntlrcd. 1 confidered this as a proof, that pomp and finery had not yet become 
general thus far from London. 

You frequently find in England, at many of the houfes of the common p'^ople, 
printed papers, with fundry apt and good moral maxims and rules faltened againfl the 
room door; juff-as we find them in Germany, On fuch wretched paper,, fome of 
the moft delightful and the fineft feutiments may be read y fuch as would do honour 
to any writer of any country, 

I'or inftance, 1 read’, among other things, this golden rule, on fuch an ordinary printed 
paper ftuck againfl a room door, “ Make no comparifons And if you confider how 
many quarrels, and how much mifehief arife in the world, from odious comparifons 
of the merits of one, with the merits of another, the moft delighfful leffons of morality 
are contained in the few words of the above mentioned rule. 

4 ‘B 2 
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A man, to whom I gave fixpence, comlucled mo out of the town to the road leading 
to Caftleton, which was clofe to a wall of hones, confufedly heaped one upon another 
ns 1 have before deferibed. The whole country was hilly and rough, and the ground 
covered with brown heath. Here, and there, fomc fliecp were feeding. 

I made a little digreflion to an hill to the left, w'here I had a profpea, awfully beaii- 
titul, compofed, almoll entirely, of naked rocks, far and near; among which, 
ihofe that were entirely covered with black heath, made a moil tremendous ap¬ 
pearance. 

I was now an hundred and feventy miles from Londr.i, when I afeended one of the 
highed hills, and all at once perceived a beautiful vale below me* which was traverfed 
by rivers and brooks, and enclofed on all fides by hills. In this vale lay Caftleton, a 
('mail town, with low houfes, which takes its name from an old caftle, whofc ruins are 
Hill to be feen here. 

• A narrow path, which wound itfelf down the fide of the rock, led me through the 
vale into the ftrect of Caftleton, where I foon found an inn j and alfo foon dined. 
After dinner, I made the bell of my to the cavern. 

A little rivulet, which runs through the middle of the town, led me to its entrance. 

1 Hood here a few' moments, full of wonder, and aftonifliment, at the amazing height 
of the fteep rock, before me, covered on each fide wHth ivy and other flirubs. At its 
lummit are the decayed wall and towers of an ancient caftle which formerly flood on 
this rock; and at its foot, the monftrous aperture, or mouth, to the entrance of the 
cavern, where it is pitch dark, when one looks down, even at mid-day. 

As I was ftanding here full of admiration, I perceived, at the entrance of the cavern, 
a man of a. rude and rough appearance, who aiked me if I wiflied to fee the Peak; and 
the echo ftrongly reverberated his coarlc voice. 

Anfwering, as I did, in the affirmative, he next further afked me, if I fliould want 
to be carried to the other fide of the ftream, telling me, at the fame time, w'hat the 
fum would be, which I muft pay for it. 

This man had, along with his black ftringy hair, and his dirty and tattered deaths, 
fuch a Angularly wild and infernal look, that he aftually ftruck me as a real Charon; 
his voice and the queftions he afked me, were not of a kind to remove this notion ; fo 
that, far from its requiring any effort of imagination, I found it not eafy to avoid be¬ 
lieving, that, at length, I had aftually reached Avernus, was about to crofs Acheron, 
and to be fen it'd by Charon. 

I had no Inoncr agreed to his demand, than he told me, all I had to do, was boldly to 
follow him; and thus we entered the cavern. 

To the left, in the entrance of the cavern, lay the trunk of a tree, that had been 
cut down, on which feveral of th*boys of the town were playing. 

Ou^ way feemed to be altogether on a defeent, though not fteep; fo that the light, 
which came in at the mouth of the cavern, near the^entrance, gradually forfook us j 
and when we had gone forward a few fteps farther, I was aftonifhSd by a fight, 
which of all other, I here the leaft expected: I perceived to the right, in the hollow 
of the cavern, a whole fubterranean village, where the inhabitants, on account of its 
being Sunday, were refting from their work; and with happy and chearful looks, 
were fitting at the doors of their huts, along with their children. 

We had fcarccly paffed thefe fmall fubterranean houfes, when I perceived a number 
of large wheels, on which, on week days, thefe human moles, the inhabitants of the 
cavern, make ropes. ' ' 
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I fancied I here faw the wheel of Ixion, and the inceffant labour of the Da- 
naides. 

The opening through which the light came, feemed, as we defeended, every mo¬ 
ment to become Icfs and lefs, and the darknefs at every ftep to increafe, till at 
length only a few rays appeared, as if darting through a crevice, and juft tinging 
the finall clouds of fmoke which, at dulk, raifed themfelves to the niouth of the Ca¬ 
vern. 

This gradual growth, or increafe of darknefs, awakens in a contemplative mind, a 
foft melancholy. As you go down the gentle defeent of the Cavern, you can hardly help 
fancying the moment is come when, without pain or grief, the thread of life is about • 
to be lhapped ; and that you arc now going thus quietly to that land of peace wdiere 
trouble is no more. 

At length the great cavern in the rock clofed itfelf, in the fame manner as hea¬ 
ven and earth feem to join each other, when we came to a little door, where an old 
woman came out of one of the huts, and brought two candles, of which we each took 
one. 

My guide now opened the door, which completely fluU out the faint glimmering of 
light which, till then, it was ftill pofllble to perceive, and led us to the inmoft centre of 
this dreary temple of old Chaos and height, as if, till now, we had only been traverfmg 
the outer courts. I'he rock was here fo low, that we were obliged to ftoop very much 
for fome few fteps, in order to get through; but how great was my aftoniftimcnt, when 
we had paffed this narrow palTage and again ftood upright, at once to perceive, as well 
as the feeble light of our candles would permit, the amazing length, breadth, and height 
of the Cavern j compared to which the raonftrous opening through which we had al¬ 
ready pafl'cd, was nothing. 

After we had wandered here more than an hour, as beneath a dark and duflcy Iky, on 
a level fandy foil, the rock gradually lowered itfelf, and we fuddenly found ourfelves on 
the edge of a broad river, which, from the glimmering of our candles amid the total 
darknefs, fuggefted fundry intereifting reflexions. To the fide of this river a fmall boat 
was moored, with fome ftraw in its bottom. Into this boat ray guide defired me to ftep, 
and lay myfelf down in'it quite flat; becaufe, as he faid, towards the middle of the 
river, the rock would almoft touch the water. 

When I had laid myfelf down as direfted, he himfelf jumped into the water, and drew 
the boat after him. 

All around us was one ftill, folcmn, and deadly lilence; and as the boat advanced, 
the rock feemed to ftoop, and come nearer and nearer to us, till at length it nearly 
touched my face; and as I lay, I could hardly hold the candle upright. I feemed to 
myfelf to be in a coffin, rather than in a boat, as I had no room to ftir hand or foot, 
till we had paflTed this frightful ftrait, and the rock rofe again on the other fide; where 
my guide once more handed me a-fliore. 

The Cavern was now become, all at once, broad and high; and theri fuddenly it was 
again low and narrow. 

1 obferved on both.fides as we paffed along, a prodigious number of great and fmall 
petrified plants and animals, which however we could noi examine, unlefs we had been 
difpofed to fpend fome days in the Cavern. 

And thus we arrived at the oppofite fide, at the fecond river or ftream, which, how¬ 
ever, was not fo broad as the firft; aS one may fee acrofs it to the other fide: acrofs 
this ftream my guide carried me on his ftjoulders, becaufe there was here no boat to 
carry us over. 
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From thence we only went a few fteps farther, when we came to a very fmall 
piece of water, which extended itfelf length-ways; and led us to the end of the Ca¬ 
vern, 

The path along the edge of this water, was wet and flippery, and fometunes fo very 
narrow, that one can hardly fet one foot before the other. 

Notwithftanding, I wandered with pleafure on this fubterranean fliore, and was re¬ 
galing myfelf w'ith the interefting contemplation of all thefe various wonderful objects, 
in this land of darknefs and lhadow of death, when, all at once, fomething like mufic 
at a diftance, founded in mine ears. 

I inflantly flopped, full of aftonilhment; and eagerly alked my guide what this might 
mean ? He anfwered, only have patience, and you (hall foon fee. 

But as we advanced, the founds of harmony feemed to die away; the noife became 
weaker and weaker; and at length it feemed to fink into a gentle hilling, or hum, like 
•diftant drops of falling rain. 

And how great was my amazement when, ere long, I aftually faw and felt a violent 
fliower of rain falling from the rock, as from a thick cloud, whofe drops, which now 
fell on our candles, had caufed that fame melancholy found which I had heard at a 
diftance. 

This was what is here called a mizzling rain j which fell from the ceiling or roof of 
the Cavern, through the veins of the rock. 

We did not dare to approach too near with our candles, as they might eafily have 
been extinguilhed by the falling drops j and fo we perhaps have been forced to feek 
our v-^ay back in vain. 

We continued our march therefore along the fide of the water, and often faw on 
the fides large apertures in the rock, which feemed to be new or fubordinate caverns; 
all which we palled without looking into. At length my guide prepared me for one of 
the finelt fights we had yet feen, which we Ihould now foon behold. 

And we had hardly gone on a few paces, when we entered what might eafily be taken 
for a majellic temple, with lofty arches, fupported by beautiful pillars, formed by the 
plailic hand of fomc ingenious artill. 

This fubterranean temple, in the llruclurc of which no human hand had borne a part, 
appeared to me at that moment, to furpafs all the molt Itupendous buildings in the 
world, in point of regularity, magnificence, andr beauty. 

Full of admiration and reverence, here, even in the inmoll lecclTes of nature, I faw 
the majiily of the Creator difplayed; and before I quitted this femple, here in tins fo- 
lemn fllence and holy gloom, I tiioughtit would be a becoming ai^t of true religion to 
adore, as I fordiall)- did, the God of nature. 

We now drew near the end of our journey. Our faithful companion, the water, 
guidcLi us through the remainder of the Cavern, where the rock is arched for the lalt 
time, and then links till it touches the water, which here forms a femi-circlc, and thus 
the Cavern clofe,s; fo that no mortal can go one Itep farther. • 

My guide here again jumped into the water, fwam a little way under the rock, and 
then came back quite wet, to Ihew me that it was iinpofilble to go any further, unlefs 
this rock could be biovvh up with powder, and a fecond cavbrn opened. I now 
thought, all we had to do was to return the nearell way; but there were new difficul¬ 
ties Itill to encounter, and new fccn^ s to behold Hill more beautiful than any I had yet 
fecn. 

My guide now turned and went back tbw'ards the left, where I followed him through 
a large opening in the rock.. 


And 
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And here he firfl: afkcd me if I could determine to creep a confit’erable diflance 
through the rock, where it nearly touched the ground? Having confcritcd to do fo, 
he told me I had only to follow himj warning me at the fame time, to take great caio 
of my candle. 

Thus w e crept on our hands and feet, on the wet and muddy ground, ihrougdi 1 lie 
opening in the rock, which was often fcarcely large enough for u;> to got through witit 
our bodies. 

When, at length, we had got through this troublefome palTagc, I faw in the Cavern, 
a flocp hill, which was fo high, that it feeraed to lofc itfelf as in a cloud, in the fuiumir 
of the rock. 

This hill was fo wet and flippery, that as foon as I attempted to afeend, I fell down. 
My guide, however, took hold of my hand, and told nio, I had only refolutcly to fol¬ 
low him. 

We now afeended fuch an amazing height, and there w'ere fuch precipices on each 
fide, that it makes me giddy even now, w'hen I think of it. 

When we at length had gained the fumnnt, where the hill feemed to lofc iifeU in 
the rock, my guide placed me where I could Hand firm, and told me to flay there 
quietly. -In the mean time he himfelf went down the hill with his candle, and left me 
alone. 

I loft fight of him for fome moments; but at length I perceived not him indeed, 
but his candle, quite in the bottom, from whence it feemed to fliine like a bright and 
twinkling ftar. 

After 1 had enjoyed this indefcribably beautiful fight for fome time, my guide came 
back, and carried me fafely down the hill again on his fhoulders. And as I now ftood 
below, he went up and let liis candle fhino again through an opening of the rock, while 
I covered mine with my hand ; and it was now as if on a dark night a bright ftar flione 
dow'ii upon me; a fight which, in point of beauty, far furpaflbd all that I had ever 
feen. 

Our journey was now ended, and w'c returned, not without trouble and difficulty, 
through the narrow paflage. We again entered the temple we had a fliort time before 
left; again heard the pattering of the rain, which founded as rain when we wore near 
it, but which, atadiftance, feemed a fonorous, dull, and melancholy hum; and now 
again we returned acrofsthe quiet ftrearas through the capacious entrance of the cavern, 
to the little door, where we had before taken our leave of day-light; which after fo 
long a darknefs, we now- again hailed with joy. 

Before my guide opened the door, he told me I fhould now have a .view of a 
fight that would furpafs all the foregoing. I found that he was in the right; for 
when he had only half opened the door, it really feemed as if I was looking into 
Elyfium. 

The day feemed to be gradually breaking, and night and darknefs to have vanifli- 
ed. At a diltaiice you again juft faw the fmoke of the cottages, and then the cot¬ 
tages themfdves; and as we afeended, we faw the boys Itill playing around the 
hewn trunk, till at length the reddifh purple ftripes in ife fky, faintly appeared 
through the mouth of‘the hole ; yet, juft as we came out, the fun was fetting in the 
Weft. 

'i’hus had I fpent nearly the \vholc afternoon, till it was quite evening, in the cavern; 
and when 1 looked at myfelf, I was, as to my drefs, not much unlike my guide; my 
fhocs fcarcely hung to my feet, they were fq foft and fo torn by walking fo long o 1 the 
damp fand, and the hard pointed ftoncs. 

I paid 
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I paid no more than half-a-crown for feeing all that I had feen, with a triflie to my 
guide; for it fecms he does not get the half-crown, but is obliged to account for it to 
his mafler, who lives very comfortably on the revenue he derives from this Cavern; 
and is able to keep a man to Ihcw it to ftrangers. 

When I came home I fent for a fhoc-inaker. There was one who lived juft oppofite; 
and he immediately came to examine' my fiiocs. He told me he could not fufficiently 
wonder at the badnei's of tJie work, I'or they were (hoes I had brought from Germany. 
Notwilhflaruiing this, he undertoook, as he had no new ones ready, to mend them for 
me as well as he could. This led me to n;ake a very agreeable acquaintance with this 
flioe-makcr; for wl:i.n 1 exprefied to him my admiration of the Cavern, it ploafed him 
greatly that in fo iiifignihcaut a place as Caftletoh, there ftiould be any thing W'hich 
could infpire people with aftonillnncnt, who came from fuch dillant countries; and 
thereupon offered to take a walk with me, to fliew me at no great diftance, the famous 
•mountain called Mam-Tor, which is reckoned among the things of moft note in Der- 
byfhire. 

This mountain is covered with verdure on its fummitand fides; but at the end it is a 
fteep precipice. The middle part does not, like other mountains, confift of rock, but 
of a loofe earth, which gives way, and either rolls from the top of the prtcipice in little 
pieces, or tears itfelf loofe in large maffes, and falls with a thundering crafli, thus form¬ 
ing an hill on its fide which is continually encreafing. 

From ihefe circumftances probably is derived the name of Mam Tor, which literally 
fignifies Mother Hill-, for Tor, is either an abbreviation of, or the old word for. 
Tower and means not only a lofty building, but any eminence. Man:, is a familiar 
term, that obtains, in all languages, for Mother; and this mountain, like a Mother, 
produces feveral other finall hills. 

The inhabitants here have a fuperflitious notion, that this mountain, notwitliftanding 
its daily lofs, never decreafes, but always keeps its own, and remains the fame. 

My companion told me a fliocking hiftory of an inhabitant of Caftlcton, who laid a 
wager, that he would afeend this fteep precipice. 

.4s the lower part is not quite fo fteep, but rather flanting upwards, lie could get 
good hold in this foft loofe earth, and clambered up, without locjking round. At 
length he had gained more than half the afeent, and was juft at the part, where it 
proje61s and overlooks its bafis: from this aftonifliing height the unfortunate man caft 
down his eyes, whilft the threatening point of the rock hung •over him, with tottering 
malfes of earth. 

He trembled all over, and was juft going to relinquifh his htdd, not daring to move 
backwards “or forwards: in this manner he hung for fome time betw e cn heaven and 
earth, furrounded by defpair. However, his linews would bear it no longer; and 
therefore, in an effort of defpair, he once more collected all his ftrength, and got hold 
of, firlt, one loofe ftorie, and then another j all of v/hich would have failed him, had 
he not immedi»iely caught hold of another. By thefe means, however, at length, to 
his own, as well as to the aftonifhmcnt of all the fpe£lators, he avoided almolt inftant 
and certain death, fafcly^gained the fummit of the hill, and won his wager. 

I trembled as I heard this relation; feeing the mountSin and the precipice 
in queilion fo near ■ to niQ, I could not help figuring to myfelf the man clam¬ 
bering up it. 

Not far from henefc is Ehlcn-Ilok, a cavity, or pit, or hole in the earth, of fuch a 
monllrous depth, that if ymi thi;o\v in a pebble ftone, and lay your ear to the hedge 
of the hole, you hear it falling for a long time, 

' As 
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As foon as it comes to the bottotn it emits a found as if fome one were uttering a 
loud figh. The firft noife it makes, on its being firfl: parted with, affefls the car like a 
fubterranean thunder. This rumbling, or thundering nolle, continues for fomc time, 
and then decreafes, as the ftone falls againft firft one hard rock and then another, at a 
greater and a greater depth; and at length when it has for fomctime been falling, the 
noife ftops with a kind of whizzing, or a hilling, murmur. The people have alfo a 
world of fuperftitious ftories relating to this place; one of which is, that fome perfon 
once threw into it a goofe, which appeared again, at two miles diftance, in the great ca¬ 
vern I have already mentioned, quite ftripped of its feathers. But 1 \vill not ftuff my 
letters with many of thefe fabulous hiftorics. 

They reckon that they have in Derbylhire feven wonders of nature; of which, this 
Elden Hole, the hill of Mam Tor, and the great cavern, I have been at, are the prin¬ 
cipal. This cavern goes commonly by a name that is Ihockingly vulgar: in Engliflx it 
is called The Devil*s Arfe o*Peak** ■ 

Tile remaining four wonders are PooPs Holey which has fomc refemblance to this 
that I have feen, as I am told, for I did not fee it; next, St, Anne's Welly where there 
arc two fprings, which rife clofe to each other; the one of which is boiling-hot, the 
other as cold as ice; the next is, Tide's-welly not far from the town of that name, 
through which I paffed. It is a fpring, or well, which in general flows or runs under 
ground, imperceptibly, and then all at once rulhes forth with a mighty rumbling or 
lubterranean noife, which is faid to have fomething mufical in it, and overflows its banks. 
Laftly, Chatfworth, a palace, or feat, belonging to the Dukes of Devonlhire, at the 
foot of a mountain, whofe funimit is covered with eternal fnow, and therefore always 
gives one the idea of winter, at the fame time that the moft delightful fpring blooms 
at its foot. I can give you no further defcrlption of thefe latter wonders, as I only know 
them by the account given me by others. They were the fubjeds with which my 
guide, the flioe-maker, entertained me during our walk. 

While this man was ftiewing me every thing within his knowledge, that he thought 
moft interefting, he often exprefled his admiration on thinking how much of the world 
I had already feen; and the idea excited in him fo lively a defire to travel, that I had 
much to do to rcafon him out of it. He could not help talking of it the whole even¬ 
ing ; and again and again protefled that, had he not got a wife and child, he 
would fet off in the morning, at day-break, along with me; for here in Caftleton 
there is but little*to be earned by the hardeft labour, or even genius; provifions 
are not cheap; and in Ihort, there is no fcope for exertion. Ibis honed man 
was not yet thirty. 

As we returned, he wiflied yet to (hew me the lead mines, but it was too Rite. Yet, 
late as it wa-s, he mended my fliocs the fame evening, and I muft do him the julHce to 
add, in a very raafterly manner. 

But I am forry to tell you, I have brought a cough from the cavern, that does not 
at all pleafeme; indeed it occafionsme no little pain, which makes mcfuppofe that one 
muft needs breathe a very unwholefome damp air in this cavern. But then, were that 
the cafe, I do not comprehend how my friend Charon fliould have held it out fo long, 
and fo well, as he has- 

This morning I w'as up very early in order to view the ruins, and to climb an high 
hill, along fide of them. 'I’he ruins, are dircdlly over the mouth of the hole on 
the hill, which extends itfelf fome diftance over the cavern, * bey oml the ruins, 
Hud always widens ; though here in front it is fo'nanow, tha*- the building takes up the 
Whole. 

\'OL. IX. .40 
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From the ruins all around, there is nothing but fteep rock, fo that there is no accefs 
to it, but from the town, where a crooked path from the foot of the hill is hewn in the 
rock, but is alio prodigioufly ftcej). 

The fpot on which the ruins ftand, is now all overgrown with nettles and thilllcs. 
Formerly, it is faid, there was a bridge from this mountain, to the oppofite one, of 
wliich one may yet ilifcover fome traces, as in the vale, which divides the two rocks, 
wc ftill find the remains of feme of the arches on which the bridge relied. Tin's vale 
which lies at the back of the ruins, and probably over the cavern, is called the Cave’s 
Way, and is one of the greatell thoroughfares to the town. In the part, at which, at 
fome diltance, it begins to defeend between thefe two mountains, its defeent is fo gentle 
that one is nor at all tired in going down it. But if you lliould happen to mils the 
way between the two rocks, and continue on the heiglits, you are in groat danger of 
falling from the rock, which every moment becomes fteeper and deeper. 

I'he luountain, on which the ruins Hand, is every where rocky. The one on the 
left of it, which is feparated by the vale, is perfe^lly verdant and fertile, and, on its 
I'ummit, the pallurc lands are divided by Hones, piled up in the form of a wall. This 
green mountain is at leafl: three times as high as that on which the ruins Hand. 

Lbcgan to clamber up the green mountain, which is allb pretty Heep j and when I 
had got more than half way up without having once looked back, 1 was nearly In the 
fame lituation as the adventurer who clambered up Mam-Tor hill; for when ’ looked 
round, I found my eye had not been trained to view, unmoved, fo prodigious an height; 
CaHlcton, with the furrounding country, lay below me, like a map; the roofs of the 
houfes feemed almoH clofc to the ground, and the mountain with the ruins itfclf, foemed 
to be lying at my feet. 

I grew giddy at the profpeef, and it required all my rcafon to convince me that I was 
in no danger, and that, at all events, I could only fcramble down the green lurf, in 
the fame manner as I had got up. At length 1 feemed to grow accuHomed to this view, 
till it really gave me picafure; and I now climbed quite to the iumniit, and walked over 
the meadows, and at length reached the way, which gradually defeends between the 
two mountains. 

At the top of the green mountain I met with fome neat country girls, who 
were milking their cows, and coming this fame way with their milk-pails on their 
heads. ^ 

This little rural party formed a beautiful group, when fome»of thenrwith their milk- 
pails tcok fhelter, as it began to rain, under a part of the rock ; beneath which they fat 
down on natural Hone benches, and there, with paHoral innocence and glee, talked and 
laughed till the lliowcr was over. 

My way led me into the town, from whence I now write, and which I intend leaving 
in order to begin my journey back to London; but 1 think I fliall not now purfue quite 
the /ame road. 


Norlhamplon, 

WHEN I took my leave of the honeH fhoc-maker, in CaHIctpn, who would have re¬ 
joiced to have accompanied me, I refolved to return, not by Tide's-wellf but by Ward- 
low, which is nearer. • 

1 there found but one lingle inn, and in it only a landlady, who told me that her 
hufband was at work in the Icad-tni&es t and that the cavern at CaHlcton, and all that 

7 I had 
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I had yet feen, was notfiin" to be compared to thefe lead-mines. Her hufliand, flie 
laid, would be happy to flicw them to me. 

When 1 tame to oiYertu pay her for my cunncr, flie made fonie difficulty about it; 
bccaufe, as I had iieitiier drank ale, or brandy, by the felling of which fhc chiefly 
made her livelihood, fhc faid flie could not well make out my bill. . On this I called 
lor a mug t>f ale (which 1 did not drink) in order to enable me the belter to fettle her 
reckoning. 

At this fame time 1 faw my innkeeper of Tidcfwcll; who, however, had not, like 
me, come on foot, but prancing proudly on horfeback. 

As I proceeded, and law the hills rife before me, which v/crc ftiil frefli in my me- 
mory, having fo recently become acquainted with them, in my journey thither, I 
was juft reading the pall'age, in Milton, relative to the creation, in which the Angel 
deferibes to Adam how the water fubfided, and 


“ ImmcJialcIy the mountains huge appear • 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops al’cend the Hty.” 

Book vii. 1. 2 ?y. 

It feemed to me, while reading this pafTage, as if every thing around me were in the 
aft of creating, and the mountains themfelves appeared to emerge or rife, fo animated 
was the feene. 

I had felt fomething, not very unlike this, on my jemrney hither; as I was fitting 
cppofitc to an hill, whofe top was covered with trees, and was reading in Milton the 
fublime defeription of the combat of the angels, where the fallen angels are made, with 
but little regard to chronology, to attack their antagonifts with artillery and cannort, 
as if it had been a battle on earth, of the prefent age. The better angels, however, 
defend themfelves againft antngonijis^ by each feizing on fome hill, by the tufts on its 
fummit, tearing them tip by the root, and thus bearing them in their hands, to fling them 
at their enemy: 


they ran, they llew, 

From their foundation loos’ning to and fro, 

Tljcy pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods) and by the fhaggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands- 

Book vI. 1. 642 . 

I feemed to fancy to myfelf, that I aftually faw an angel there ftanding and plucking 
up an hill before me and Ihaking it in the air. 

When I came to the laft village, before I got to Matlock, as it was now evening, and 
dark, I determined to fpend the night there; and enquired for an inn, which, I was 
told, was at the end of the village. And fo on I walked, and kept vyalking till near 
midnight, before I found this fame inn. The place feemed to have no end. On my 
journey to Caftleton, I muft either not have paffed through this village or not have no¬ 
ticed its length. Muoh tired, and not a little indifpofed, I at length arrived at the inn; 
where I fat myfelf down by the fire in the kitchen, and alked for fomething to eat. 
As they told me, I could not have a bed here, I replied I abfolutely would not be driven 
away, for that if nothing better could be had, I would fit all night by the fire. This 
1 aftually prepared to do, and laid my head on the table in order to fleep. 

4 .C a 
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Wlien the people in the kitchen thought that 1 was afleep, I heard them talking about 
me, and guolling who, or what I might be. One woman alone feeined to take my 
part, and faid, “1 dare fay, he is a well-bred gentleman another fcouted that no¬ 
tion, merely, bccaufe, as (he faid, I had come on foot; and “depend on it,” “ faid 
Ihe, “ lie is fome poor travelling creature!” My ears yet ring with the contemptuous 
tone with which flie uttered, “ Poor travelling ci'cature!” It feeins to exprefs all 
the wretchednefs of one, who neither has houfc, nor home; a vagabond, and outcail 
of fociety. 

At laft, when thefe unfeeling people faw that I was determined, at all events, to Hay 
there all night, they gave me a bed, but not till I had long given up all hopes of getting 
one. And in the morning, when they alked me a fhilling for it, I gave them half-a- 
crown, adding, with fomething of an air, that I would have no change. 'Plus 1 did, 
though perhaps fooliflily, to fhew them, that I was not quite “ a poor creature.'* And 
now they took leave of me with great civility, and many excufes'; and I now continued 
my joiu-ney much at my eafe. 

When 1 had paffed Matlock, I did not go again towards Derby, but took the road 
to the left towards Nottingham. Here the hills gradually difappeared; and my 
journey now lay through meadow grounds, and cultivated fields. 

I mull here inform you, that the word Peaket or PikCf in old Englilh, fignifies a 
point or fummit; the Peak of Derbyfliire, therefore means that part of the country, 
which is hilly ; or where the mountains are higheft. 

Towards noon I again came to an eminence, where I found but one fingle folitary 
inn, which had a fingular infeription on its fign. It was in rhime, and I remember 
only that it ended with thefe words, “ Refrelhand then go on.’* ** Entertainment for 

man and horfe.” This I have feen on feveral figns, but the moft common, at all the 
leffer ale>houfcs, is “ A. B. C. or D. dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors.” 

I dined here on cold meat and fallad. This, or elfe eggs and fallad, was my ufual 
fupper, and my dinner too, at the inns at which I ftopped. It was but feldom that I 
had the good fortune to get any thing hot. The fallad, for which they brought me all 
the ingr^ients, I was always obliged to drefs myfelf. This, I believe is always done in 
England. 

The road was now tolerably pleafant, but the country feemed here to be uniform 
and unvaried even to dullnefs. However, it was a very fine evening, and as I paffed 
through a village, juft before fun-fet, feveral people, who mejt me, accofted me with 
a phraf' which, at firft, I thought odd, but which I now think civil, if not polite. 
As if I could poUibly want information on fuch a point, as they paffed me, they all very 
courteoufly. told me “ 'twas a fine evenings or a pleafant night.** 

I have alfo often met people who, as they pafcd me, obligingly and kindly aiked : 
** haw do you do?** To which unexpeSed queftion from total ftrangers, I have now 
leam'ed to anfwer, pretty well 1 thank yout how do you do ?** This manner of ad- 
drefs muft needs appear very fingular to a foreigner, who is all at once^ aiked by a per- 
fon whom he has never feen before, how he does ? 

After I had paffed through this village, I came to a green field, at the fide of which 
I met with an ale-houfe/ The iniftrefs was fitting at the windqw; 1 aiked her, if 1 
could ftay the night there, (he faid, no I and Ihut the window in my face. 

This unmanneriinefs recalled to my recolleflion the many receptions of this kind to 
which I had now fo o/ten been expofed; and I could not forbear uttering aloud my in¬ 
dignation at the inhoipitality of the Englilh; this harih fentiment I foon corre 6 ed, 
however, as I walked on, by recbllcfling, gnd placing in the oppofite fcale, the un- 
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bounded and unequalled generofity of this nation: and alfo the many afts of real and 
ilibftantial kindnefs, which I had myfelf experienced in it. 

I at ^aft came to another inn^ where there was written on the fign: ** The Navi¬ 
gation Inn becaufe it is the depot, or ftore-houfe of the colliers of the Trent. 

A rougher or ruder kind of people I never faw than thefe colliers, whom I here 
met affembled in the kitchen, and in whofe company I was obliged to I'pcnd the even¬ 
ing- 

Their language, their drefs, their manners, were, all of them, Angularly vulgar 
and difagreeable; Und their expreflions ftiH more fo: For, they hardly ipoke a word, 
without adding, a G —d d —— me'* to it, and thus curling, quarrelling, drinking, 
fmging, and fighting, they feemed to be pleafed, and to enjoy the evening. I mult 
do them the juftice to add, that none of them, however, at all moleltcd me, or did 
me any harm. On the contrary,* every one again and again drank my health, and I 
took care not to forget to drink theirs in return. The treatment of my hoft at Mat- 
lock was ftill frefh in my memory; and fo, as often as I drank, I never omitted fay¬ 
ing, “ Your healths gentlemen all!” 

When two Englilhmen quarrel, the fray is carried on, and decided, rather by 
aftions than by words; though loud and boifterous, they do not fay much, and 
frequently repeat the fame thing over, and over again, always clinching it with an ad¬ 
ditional “ G— d — you!" Their anger feems to overpower their utterance, and can 
vent only by coming to blows. 

The landlady, who fat in the kitchen along with all this goodly company, was ne>- 
verthelefs well drelFed, and a remarkably well looking woman. As foon as I had fup- 
ped, I haftened to bed, but could not fleep ; my quondam companions, the colliers, 
made fuch a noife the whole night through.—^In the morning, when 1 got up, there was 
not one to be feen, nor heard. 

I was now only a few miles from Nottingham, where 1 arrived towards 
noon. 

This, of all the towns I have yet feen, except London, feemed to me to be one 
of the beft ; and is undoubtedly the cleaneft. Every thing here wore a modern ap¬ 
pearance, and a large place in the centre, fcarcely yielded to a London fquarc, ia 
point of beauty. 

From the town a charming foot-path leads you acrofs the meadows to the high- 
road, where there is a bridge over the Trent. Not far from this bridge was an inn, 
where I dined, though I could get nothing but bread and butter, of which I defired 
to have a toad made. 

Nottingham lies high, and made a beautiful appearance at a diftance, with its neat 
high houfes, red roofs, and its lofty ftecplcs. I have not feen fo fine a profpeS, in 
any other town in England. 

I now came through feveral villages, as Ruddington, Bradmore and Buoy, to 
Cadol, where I dayed all night. 

This whole afternoon 1 heard the ringing of bells in many of the villages. Proba¬ 
bly, it is fome holiday which they thus celebrate. It was cloudy weather, and I felt 
myfelf not at all well*; and in thefe circumdances this ringing difeompofed me dill 
more; and made me at length quite low-fpirited and melancholy. 

At Cadol there were three inns clofe to each other, in which, to judge only from 
the outfide of the houfes, little but poverty was to be expefted. .In the one at which 
I at length dopped there was only a landlady, a fick butcher, and a fick carter, both 
of whom had come to day the night. Thrs affemblage of fick perfons gave me the 
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idea of an hofpital, and deprefled me ftill more. I felt fome degree of fever, was 
very rclllefs all night, and fo I kept my bed very late the next morning, until the 
woman of tlie houfe came and aroufccl me, by faying (lie had been iineafy on my ac¬ 
count. And now I formed the refolution to go to Leicefter in the poll-coach. 

I was now only four miles from Loughborough, a fmall, and I think, not a very 
handfome town, where I arrived late at noon, and dined at the lall inn on the road 
that leads to Lcicclter. Here again, fiir beyond expedlation, the people treated me 
like a gentleman, and let me dine in the parlour. 

From Loughborough to Lticrdcr, was only ten miles; but the road was fandy and 
very unplcafant walking. 

1 came through a village called Mountforrely which perhaps takes its name from 
a little hill at the end ol it. As for the reft, it was all one large plain, all the way to 
l.ciccflcr. 

Towards evening I came to a pleafant mead(jw juft before I got to Leicefter, 
through which a foot-path led me to the town, which made a good appearance as I 
vicwetl it lengthways, and indeed much larger than it really is. 

I went up a long ftreet before T got to the houfe from which the poft-coaches fet 
-out, and which is alfo an inn. 1 here learnt that the ftage was to fet out that even¬ 
ing for London, but that the infide was already full; fome places were however ftill 
lelt on the ouifidc. 

Being obliged to beftir myfelf to get back to London, as the time drew near, when 
the Hamburgh captain, with whom I intend to return, had fixed his departure, I de¬ 
termined to take a place as far as Northampton on the otufide. 

But this ride from Leicefter to Northampton, I fhall remember as long as I 
live. 

I'he coach drove from the yard throi^h a part of the houfe. The infide paflengers 
got in, in the yard ; but we on the outfide were obliged to clamber up in the public 
ftrcct, becaufe w'c fliould have had no room for our head to pafs under the gate¬ 
way. 

My companions on the top of the coach, were a farmer, a young man very decently 
drefl'ed, and a black-a-moor. 

The getting up alone was at the rilk of one’s life ; and w'hen I w'^as up, I was obli¬ 
ged to fit juft at the corner of the coach, with nothing to hold by, but a fort of little 
handle, fallencd on the fide. I fat neareft the wheel; and the moment that we fet 
oft', I I'ancied that 1 faw certain death await me. All I could \Jo, was to take ftill fafer 
hold of the handle, and to be more and more careful to preferve my balance. 

The machine now rolled along w'ith prodigious rapidity, over the ftones through tlie 
town, and eveiy moment we feemed to fly into the air j fo that it was almoft a miracle, 
that we ftill ftuck to the coach, and did not fall. "We feemed to be thus on the wing, 
and' to fly, as often as we pafl'ed through a village, qr went down an hill. 

At laft the being continually in fear of my life, became infupportable, and as we 
were going up a hill, and confequeiitly proceeding rather flower than ufual, I crept 
f rom the top of the coach, and got fnug into the bafket. 

“ O, fir,- fir, you will be Ik^cn to death!” faid the bkek $ but I flattered myfelf, 
he exaggerated the unpleafantnefsof my poft. 

As long as we went up hill, it was eafy and pleafant. And, having had little or no 
fleep the night befqjfc, 1 was almoft afleep among the trunks and the packages; but 
how was the cafe altered vyhen we came to go down hill j then all the trunks and par- 
xels began, as it were, to dance around me, and every thing in the bafket feemed to 
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b e alive, and I every moment received from them fuch violent blows, that I thnu<v|-,» 
my lall hour was come. I now found that what the black had told me, was no cxi;- 
geration; but all my complaints were ufelels. I was obliged to fuller this tortuVe 
neai ly an ht^ur, till we came to another hill again, when quite lhakon to pieces and 
fadly bruifed, I again crept to the top of the coach, and took pofiellion of my former 
feat. “ Ah, did not I tell you, that you would be lhaken to death?” faid the black 
as I was getting up; but I made him no reply. Indeed I was afhamed; and I now 
write this as a warning to all ftrangers to Itage-coachcs who may hanjx-n to take it into 
their heads, without being ufed to it, to take a place on the oiUfkieof an Emrlilh nod- 
coach ; and Hill more, a place in the balket. ® 

About midnight we arrived at Harborough, where I could only reft myfelf a moment 
before we were again called to fet oft’, lull drive, through a number of villntres fj 
that a few hours belore day-break we had reached Northampton, wliich is, however 
thirty throe miles from Leicefter. ’ 

I<rom Harborough to Leicefter, I had a moft dreadful journey, it rained incef- 
fantly; and as before we had beem covered with dud, we now were ibuked with nin 
My neighbour, the young man who fat next me in the middle, that my inconvonieilces 
might be complete, every now and then fell afleep; and as, when afleen, he Dorpetu- 
aliy bolted and roll.*d againd me, with the whole weight of his body, luore than once 
he was very near piilhing me entirely oft' my feat. 

We at lad reached Northampton, where I immediately went to bed, and have flept 
ahnod till noon. To-morrow morning I intend to continue mv journey to London in 
fome other ftage-coach. - j j 


London, i^lhjidy, 

THE journey from Northampton to I.ondon I can again hardly call a journey; but 
rather a perpetual motion, or removal from one place to another, in a dole box • 
during your conveyance you may, perhaps, if you are in luck, converfe with two or 
three people fluli up along w'ith you. 

But 1 was not fo fortunate ; for my three travelling companions were a!! furmers 
* who Ilcpt fo foundly, that even the hearty knocks of the head with which they olten 
fainted each other, did not awake them. ^ 


Their faces, bloated and difcoloured by their copious ufe of ale and brandy, looked 
as they lay before me, like fo many lumps of dead fldh. When now and'th- n they 
woke, Ihecp, in which they all dealt, was the firft and lad topic of their convert,lion. 
One of the three, however, dilFered not a little from the other two; his face w is lallow 
and thin, his eyes quite funk and hollow, his long lank fingers hung quite loe;;., 
us if detached from his hands. He was, in fbort, the pifl ure of avarice and mifa.nilirv 
phy. The former he certainly was; for at every ftage he refufed to give tl>- coach- 
man the accultomed perquhitc, which every body elfe paid; and cvewy fiirihir.. iie 

was forced to part with, forced r G—d d - n from his heart. As he fat in’the 

coach, he leemed anxious to ftmn the light; and fo Ihut up every 'wiadow that 
he could come at, except when now and then I opened them, to take a ihgln view 
of the charms of the country through which wc feemed to, be Hying, rather than 
driving. J . 


Our road lay through Newport-Pagncll, Dunftablc, St. Alban’s, Barnet to 
Iflmgton, or rather to London itfclf. But thefe names arc all I know of the dift'erc-u 
places, • ' ' * 
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At Dundable, if I do not miflake, we breakiafled; and hare, as is ufual, every thing 
was paid for in common by all the paffengers j as I did not know this, I ordered coiFee 
feparately; however, when it came, the three farmers alfo drank of it, and gave me 
ibme of their tea. 

They afked me what part of the world I (ame from} whereas we in Germany gene¬ 
rally inquired, what countryman a perfon is. 

When we had breakfafled, and were again feated in the coach, all the farmers, the 
lean one excepted, feemed quite alive again, and ne w began a converfation on religion 
and on politics. 

One of them brought the hiftory of Samfon on the carpet, which the clergyman of 
his parilh, he faid, had lately explained, I dare fay, very fatisfatlorily i though this 
honeft farmer ftill had a great many doubts about the great gate which Samfon carried 
away, and about the foxes with the fire-brands between their tails. In other refpeds, 
however, the man feemed not to be either uninformed or fccptical. 

They now proceeded to relate to each other various ftories, chiefly out of the Bible; 
not merely as important fa£ls, but as interefting narratives, which they would have told 
and liftened to with equal fatisfadtion had they met them any where elfe. One of them 
had only heard thefe ftories from his minilter in the church, not being able to read 
them himfelf. 

The one that fat next to him, now began to talk about the Jews, of the Old Tef- 
tament, and aflured us that the prefent race were all defeended from thofc old ones, 
“ Aye, and they are all damned to all eternity!”—^faid his companion, as coolly 
and as confidently as if at that, moment, he had feen them burning in the bottomlefs 
pit. 

We now frequently took up frelh paffengers, who only rode a fhojt diftance with 
us, and then got out again. Among others was a woman from London, whofe bu- 
finefs was the making of brandy. She entertained us with a very circumftantial nar¬ 
rative of all the fhocking feenes during the late riot in that city. What particularly 
ftruck me was her faying, that (he faw a man, oppofite to her houfe, who was fo 
furious, that he ftood on the wall of a houfe that was already half burnt down, and 
there, like a daemon, with his own hands, pulled down and teffed about the bricks 
which the fire had fpared, till at length he was fhot, and fell back among the 
fiamrs. 

At length we arrived at London without aJny accident, in a hard rain, about one 
o’clock. I had been obliged to pay fixteen (hillings before-hand at Northampton, for 
the fixty miles to London. This the coachman feemed not to know for certain, and 
therefore aflied me more earncftly, if I was fure I had paid: I affured him I had j and 
he took my word. 

I looked like a crazy creature when 1 arrived in London; notwithftanding which, 
Mr.' Pointer, with whom I left my trunk, received me in the moft friendly manner, 
and defired me during dinner to relate to him my adventures. 

The fame evening I called on Mr Leonhardi, who, as I did not wl(h to hire a lodg¬ 
ing for the few days I might be obliged to’wait for a fair wind, got me into the Free- 
niiilons’ tavern. And here I have been waiting thefe eight day% and the wind ftill con¬ 
tinues contrary for Hambro’; though I do now moft heartily wifh for a fair wind, as I 
can no longer make any improvement by my flay, fiDce I muft keep myfclfin conftant 
rcaciinefs to embark whenever the wind changes; and therefore I dard go ho great 
diltancc. 


Every 
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Ever)' body here is now full of the marquis of Rockingham’s death, and the change 
of the miniilry in confequenre of it. They are much difpleafed that Fox has given up 
his feat; and yet it is fiugular, they ftill are much concerned, and intereft themfelves 
for him, as it whatever intoretled him were the intereft of the nation. 

On Tuefday there was an liighly important debate in Parliament. Fox was called 
on to affign the true reafons of his refignation before the nation. At eleven o'clock the 
gallery was fo lull, that no body could get a place; and the debates only begin at 
tliree, and latUd this evening till ten. 

About four, Fox came. Everyone was full of orpeclation. He fpoke at firft with 
great veheiiK.'nce; but it was obferved that he gradually became more and more mo¬ 
derate, and when at length he had vindicated the ftc^p he had taken, and llicwed it to 
be, in every point of view, juft, wile, and honourable,— he added, with great force 
and pathos, “ and now 1 Hand here once more, as poor as ever I was.” It was im- 
podible to hear fuch a fpeech and fuch declarations unmoved. 

General Conway then gave his reafons, why he did not refign ; though he was of 
the fame political principles as Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; he was of the lame opinion 
with them in regard to the independency of America ; the more equal rcpn?fentation 
of ihe people in parliament, and the regulations ncccHiiry in Ireland: but he did not 
think the prefent minifter, lord Shelburne, would ad contrary to thofe principles. 
As foori as he did, he lliould likewife refign ; but not before. 

Burke now Hood up and made a moft elegant, though florid fpeech, in praifo of the 
late marquis of Rockingham. As he did not meet with iuilkient attention, and heard 
much talking and many murmurs, he faid, with much vehemence, and a feufe of in¬ 
jured merit, “ this is not treatment for fo old a member of parliament as 1 am, and I 
will be heard !”—On which there was immediately a moft profound iilence. After he 
had faid much more in praife of Rockingham, he fubjoined, that with regard to gene¬ 
ral Conway’s remaining in the miniftry, it reminded him of a fable he had heard in his 
youth, of a wolf, who, on having cloathed himfelf asa Iheep, .vas let into the fold by 
a lamb; who indeed did fay to him, where did you get thofe long nails, and thofe 
fliarp teeth, mamma ? But nevertheiefs let him in ; the confequence of which was, 
he murdered the whole flock. Now with refpedl to general Conway, it appeared to 
him, juft as though the lamb certainly did perceive the nails and teeth of the woU, 
but iiotwithftanding, was fo good-tempered to believe that the w’olf would change his 
nature, and become a lamb. By this, he did not mean to reflett on lord Shelburne ; 
only of this he was certain, that the prefent adiniiiiftration was a thoufaud times worfe, 
than that under lord North, (who was prefent.) 

When I heard Mr. Pitt fpeak, for the firft time, I was aftoniflied, that a' man of fo 
youthful an appearance fliould ftand up at all: but I was ftill more aftoiiiflied to 
fee how, while he fpoke, he engaged univerfal attention. He feems to me not to be 
more than one and twenty. Tiiis lame Pitt is now minifter, and even chancellor of 
the E.\chequer. 

It is fliocking to a foreigner, to fee what violent fatires on men, rather than on 
things, daily appear in the newfpapers; of which they tell, mo there arc at leaft a 
dozen, if not more, pQbliflied every day. Some of them luie with the miniftry, and 
ftill more I think with the oppofltion. A paper that fliouhl be quite impartial, if that 
were pollible, 1 apprehend, would be deemed fo inftpid as to find no readers. No 
longer .ago than yefterday, it was mentioned in one of ihcfe nc\Vfpapcrs, that when 
Fox who is fallen, faw fo young a man as Pitt made the minifter, ho exclaimed with 
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Satan, who, in ParaJ/fc on perceiving the man approved by God, called out, 
“ O hatclul 

On Thurfday the king Went with the iifual folemnity to prorogue the parliament for a 
ftated time. But I pail; this over as a matter that has already been fo often deferibed. 

I havcailb, during this period, become acqviaiuted with baron Gvothaus, tbs famous 
walker, to whom I had alio a letter of rcconiineudution from baron Groote of Hambro', 
He lives in Cheilerfieid-houle, not far from gen-wal Paoli, to whom he has promifed to 
introduce me, if 1 have time to call on him again. 

I have fulibrrd much litis week from the violent cough I brought with me from the 
hole in Derbyfijirc, fo that I could not for Ibme days llir; during which time Mellrs. 
Sciionborn and Leonhardi have vitiied me very attentively, and contributed much to 
my amend men t, 

I have been obliged to relate as much about my Journey out of London, here, as I 
probably fliall in Germany, of all Kngla.nd in general.—'I'o moil poope to whom 1 give 
an accof.Pt of my journey, what 1 have fecn is quite now. 1 nojil, however, hcrein- 
ft;rt a few remarks on the cLcution, or luamicr of fpeaking of this country, which I 
had forgot b(’fmo to write to yon. 

Liigiilh eloquence appears to me not to be nearly fo capable of fo much variety and 
diifiilion as ours is.—-Add to this, in their parliair. ntary ipecches; in ferinons in tlie 
pulpit; in the dialogues on the llage ; nay, even io . ' eunon converfation, their periods 
at the end of a fentence are always accomp;mied 1 ■ a cerrain fmgular uniform fall of 
the voice; which, notwithllanding its moiu.tuny, has in it fomething lb peculiar, and 
fo difficult, that 1 defy any foreigner ever completely to acquire it. Mr. Lc^onhardi, in 
particular, feemed to me in fome pafi'agcs which he repeated out of Hamlet, to have 
learnt to fink his voice in the true Engl.fii tnanner; yet any one miglit know from his 
fpeaking, that he is not an F.nglilhman. The Engliih place the accent oftener on the 
adjeftives than they do on the fubftantive, which, though undoubtedly the moll figni- 
ficant word in any fentence, has frequently Icfs ftrels laiil on it, than you hear laid on 
mere epithets. On the flagc they pronounce the fyllablcs and words extreinely dit- 
tincl, fo that at the theatres you may always gain molt inllructioii in Engliih elocution 
and pronunciation. 

This kingdom is remarkable for running into dialccl; even in London they arc fiii.l 
to have one. They fay for example, // «’«/, iiiftead of it is not ; I dost’t kmw, for I do 
not know ; I don't know him, for Ido not know him-, the latter’of which phraies has ot- 
fen deceived me, as 1 rniltook a neg.itive for an affirmative. 

The word /?r, in Engliffi, has a great variety of fignitication.s. With the appellation 
of fir, an Englillnnan addrclfes his king, his friend, his foe, his fervant, and his dog ; 
be makes ufe of It when alking a quellion politely j and a member of parliament, mere¬ 
ly to'fill up a vacancy, when he happens to be at a lofs. Sir? In an enquiring tone of 
voice, figiiifies what is your delircr— Sir! in an humble tone—gracious fovereign !— 
Sir! in a lurly'lone, a box on the ear at your fcrvicc 1 To a dog it means a good beal- 
ittg.—.iVnd in a fpeech in pai’liamenr, accompanied by a paufe, it fignifies, I eannot now 
rccoilc <. t what it is I wiua to lay farther. 

I do not recoiled to have heard any expreffion repeated oTtener than this, never 
mind u ! i\ pf)i ier one day fell clown, and cut his head on the pavement: ** O, 
never ;ninc] it!” laid an Englilhman who h.appened to be palling by. When I had 
my truiik Ictc'tcd fnnn the Ihip in a boat, the waterman rowed among the boats, and 
tus bo:, W'lo fiood at the head of his boat, got a found drubbing, becaufe the 
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•othors would not let him pal’s; O never mind it !’* faid the old one, and kept row¬ 
ing on. 

The Germans who have been here any time, almofi: conftantly make ufe of Angli- 
cifms, fuch as cs 'will nichl ihun, it will not do, for inllead of cs ijl. mcht hinlajiglid^ it 
is notfufficient, and many fuch. Ihiy fome even fay, Ich Imbc es 7ucht gcmhidcd, 1 did 
not mind it, inftcad of ich hahe mich nicht damn crramujl^ oder darangcdacht, I did net 
recollcft it, or I did not think of it. 

You can immediately diltiiiguifh Englilhmen when they fpeak German, by their pro¬ 
nunciation according to tlie Englifli manner; oi Ich bejinde mich -wohl, they 

fay, Ich bejirmieb xHobU 1 very well, the w being as h’ttlc noticed as u quickly 
founded. 

I have often heard, when direding any one in .the llreet, the phrafe; “ go down the 
ftreet as far as ever you can go, and alk any body.” Jull as wc lay, “ every child caai 
dired you.” 

I have already noticed in England they learn to write a much finer hand than with 
us. I'his probably arifes from their making ufe of only one kind of writing, in which 
the letters are all fo exaft, that you would take it for print. 

In general, in fpcaking, reading, in their expreflions, and in writing, they feem itt 
England, to have more decided rules than we have. I’he lovveft man expreffes himfelf 
in proper phrafes, and he W'ho publilhes a book, at lead writes corredfly, though tlie 
matter be ever fo ordinary. In point of llyle, when thev write, they feem to be all of 
the fame country, profeflion, rank, and Ibtion. 

The printed Englilh I'ermons are, beyond all queftion, the heft in the world; yeti 
have fometimes heard fad miferable fluff from their pulpits. I have been in fome churches 
where the fermons feemed to have been tranferibed or compiled from elfays and pamjjii- 
Icts; and the motley compofition, after all, very badly pul together. It is faid that 
there arc a few in London, by whom feme of ihc Engliih clergy are fuppofed to get 
their fermons made for money. 


t.cmlon, t^ih ju'y. 

1 WREl'E to you now for the lafl time from I.ondon; and, what Is dill more, from 
Si. Cathcrine.’.s, oiie of the mod cKccrable holes in all this great city, where I am obliged 
to day, bccaufe tlie great fliips arrive in the Tliamcs licre, and go from hence, and wc 
fbali i'ail as foon as ilx. wind changes; this it has jiul now done ; yet Hill it I'eoms wc 
fliall not fail till to-morrow. To-i!ay therefore I can ilill relate to you all the little that 
I have farther noticed. ♦ 

On Monday morning I moved from the Frcc-mafons’ tavern to a public-houfc here, 
of which the madcr is a German ; and w'here all the Hambro’ captains lodge. At the 
Frcc-mafons* tavern, the bill fo" eight days lodging, breakfad, and dinner, came to 
one guinea mi l nine fliililngs, and ninc-piaice. Breakfad, dinner, and colfee, were 
always with dillinftion, reckoned a dulling each. For niy lodging I paid only tw'elve 
Ihillings a-week ; which was certainly cheaj> enough. 

At fli(‘Gennaa’s haufe herein St. Catherine’s, on tlie contrary, every thing is more 
reafonable, and you here ear, drink, and lodge, for Iiall-a-guinca a-week. Nolwith- 
danding, however, 1 would not advifo any body who willies to fee London, to lodge 
here long ; lor St. C'aihei ine’s is one cl’ihe mod out-of-the-way »nd inconvenient p’aces 
in tlie whole town. 

He who lands here fird fees this mifei'oble narrow dirtv dreet, and t]:.is eta's of i’.'- 
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-built, old, ruinous houfes j and of courfe forms, at firft fight, no very favourable idea 
of this ber.utifu! and renowned city. 

From Bulidrodc-ftreet, or Cavendilh-fquare, to St. Catherine’s, is little lefs than 
half a day’s journey. Neverthclefs Mr. Schonborn has daily vifited me finee I have 
lived here; and I have always walked back half way with him. This evening we took 
leave of each other near St. Paul’s, and this reparation coll me not a few tears. 

I have had a very agreeable vifit this afternoon from Mr. Hanlen, one of the aillllants 
to the Zollncr book f'jr all ranks of men, who brought me a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
/oilnerat Berlin, and jidl arrived at London when I was going away. He is going on 
bulinefs to Liverpool. I have thefo few days pall, for want of better employment, 
walked through leveral parts of London that I had not before feen. Yellerday I endea* 
voured to reach the well end of the town ; and I walked fcvcral miles, when finding it 
was grown quite dark, I turned back quite tired, without having accomplilhed my end. 

Nothing in London makes fo difgulting an appearance to a foreigner, as the butchers* 
fiiops, efpecially in the environs of the Tower. Guts and nil thenallinefs are thrown 
into the middle of the ftreet, and caufc an infupportable llench. 

1 have forgot to deferibe the ’Change to you : this beautiful building is a long fquare, 
in the centre of which is an open area, where the merchants affemble. All round, 
tlierc are covered walks fupported by pillars, on which the name of the different com¬ 
mercial nations you may wifh to find arc written up, that among the crowd of people 
you may be able to find each other. There are allb Hone benches made under the co¬ 
vered walks, which after a ramble from St. Catherine’s, for example hither, are very 
convenient to reft yourfelf. 

On the walls all kinds of hand-bills are ftuck up j among others I read one of lingu¬ 
lar contents. A clergyman exhorted the people not to alTcnt to the lhameful ad of par¬ 
liament for the toleration of catholics, by fuffering their children, to their eternal ruin, 
to be inllruclcd and educated by them ; but rather to give him, an orthodox clergyman, 
of the church of England, this employ, and this emolument. 

In the middle of the area is a Hone llatue of Charles the Second. As I fat here on 
a bench, and gazed on the immenfe crowds that people I.ondon, I thought, that as to 
mere drefs and outward appearance, thefe here did not feem to be materially different 
from our people at Berlin. 

Near the ’Change is a fhop, where, for a penny or even a halfpenny only, you may 
read as many newfpapers as you will. There are always a number of people about thefe 
fliops, who run over the paper as tl'.ey Hand, pay their halfpenny, and then go on. 

Near the ’Change there is a little flceple w'ith a fet of bells, which have a charming 
tone, but they only chime one or two lively tunes, though in this part of the city, you 
conllantly hear bells ringing in your ears. 

It has llruck me that in London there is no occafion for any elementary works or 
prints, for the inflruftion of children. One need only lead them into the city,"! and 
fhew them the things themfelves as they really are. For here it is contrived as much 
as pofhblc, to place in view for the public infpe£lbn, every produftion of art, and 
every effort of induflry. Paintings, mechanifms, curiofities of all kinds, are here ex¬ 
hibited in the' large and'light fhop windows, in the inofl advantageous manner ; nor 
are fpeftators wanting, whq here and there, in the middle of the ftreet, ftand flill to 
obferve any curious performance. Such a ftreet feeincd to me to refemblc a well re¬ 
gulated cabinet of curiofities. 

But the liquares, where the fiijefl houfes are, difdain and rejeft all fuch fhews and 
ornaments, which are adapted only to fhop-‘keepcrs’ houfes. The fquarcs, moreover, 
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are not nearly fo crowded or fo populous, as the ftrcets and the other parts of the city. 
There is nearly as much diflcreiicc between thefe fquares and the Strand in London, 
in point of population and bulUe, as there is between Mill-bank and Fredcrick’s-ftadt 
in Berlin, 

I do not at prefent rccolleO: any thing further, my dear friend, worth your attention, 
which I can now write to you, except that every thing is ready for our departure to¬ 
morrow. I paid captain Hilkes, with whom I came over from Hambro’, four guineas 
for my pafl'age and my board in the cabin. But captain Braunfehweig, with whom I 
am to return, charges me five guineas; becaufe provifions, he fays, are dearer in Lon¬ 
don than at Hambro’. I now have related to you all my adventures and all my hiftory 
from the time that I took leave of you in the ftreet j my voyage hither with captain 
Hilkes excepted. Of this all that I think it necelTary to mention is, that, to my great 
diiTatisfadion, it lafted a fortnight, and three days I was fea-fick. Of my voyage back 
I will give you a pcrfonal account. And now remember me to Biefter, and farewell 
till I fee you again. 


TWO 
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T/rO SUCCESSIFE TOVRS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF WALES, WITH 
SEVERAL OF THE ADJACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES } SO AS TO FORM A 
COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE PICTURESQUE EEAUIT, THE PECU. 
LIAR MANNERS, AND THE FINE REMAINS OF ANTIQUITT, IN THAT 
INTERESTING PART OF THE FRTTISH ISLAND. BT HENRT SKRINE, 
ESQ. Of IVARLET, /y SOI.IfJiSETSHJKE, AUTHOR OF THREE SUCCESSIVE TOURS IN 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, IN 1 795 . 

PREFACE. 

EMBOLDENED by the perhaps too partial approbation bellowed by fome of his 
friends on bis former performance, the author is induced to offer the following tours to 
their infpeftion, and that of the public. Like thofe in the north of England and Scot¬ 
land, they were not written originally with the dcfign of being printed, and though now 
prefented in the fliapc of an uniform courfc of travels, they have really been purfued in 
diftinft parts, and at diff erent periods of time, as the Ieifurec:)f fuccellive fummers gave 
a favourable opportunity. This difference of years in which the fevcral parts were 
written muff aniwer for fuch irregularity of ftyle as may llrikc an obferver in the courfc 
of this work. Where the defeription is meant to be general, the prefent tenfe is com¬ 
monly ufed, but the pafl is often preferred where the appearance of things (as in the 
courfe of travel) is alluded to. In matters of obfervation and opinion, the Angular number 
is often adopted, but the plural is more commonly ufed in defeription, except where 
the author was actually alone j each of thefe, however, is frequently changed, to give 
animation to fome particular feene, and to avoid the prolixity of an uniform narrative. 
Some apology may perhaps alfo be neceffary for various repetitions of epithets and 
other little inaccuracies, which have efcaped the author’s obfervation, w ho lias not been 
much in the habit of correcting for the prefs. 

The fubjedls of thefe travels covers a highly intereffing traCl of coutitry, abounding 
in beauties and curiofuies ; which, though frequently deferibed by abler pens, has per¬ 
haps fcarccly ever been fo thoroughly pervaded* in all its parts, or fo comprehenfivcly 
treated. In this circumflance would the author wifh to placd^the merit of the work 
(if fuch may any where be allowed to cxift), for he is fenfiblc that the antiquar.an, the 
moralifl, aud even the piCture/qiic traveller, may in their treatifes have been amply fuc- 
cefsful, but it has generally happened that they have conffned themfelvcs chiefly to one 
or other of thelie objeCtS, and few have had the patience or opportunity to interfeCl: the 
country to and fro fufflciently, fo as to gain a complete view of the whole. ICvcn in the 
prefent inftance, it is too much to fay that this has been effefted pcrfedly, and the au¬ 
thor is fully aware that various points may have efoap(;d him, though pd'llibly not any of 
confiderable importance ; he is alfo fcnfible that he may occafunially have been miffed, 
in the names of hills and other local circumfiances, l)y the iinperfcCl information he 
cc-uld collcdl in fome remote quarters, and in confcquencc of ins not being much con- 
veif nt with the Welch language. 

The firff of thefe tours is devoted to the defeription of foulh Wales, and begms with 
the views from the (lottcfwold hills in Glocefferffiire, where the approach to tliat 
country naturally opens. Xfter' coaffing the Severn from Gloccffcr to Newnham, 
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and traverfing the foreft of Dean, it purfues the navigation of the Wye from Rods to 
Monmouth and Chepftowe, and after vifiting the two paffage houfes on the Briftol 
channel, pervades Monmouthfhire in various parts, fo as to include nearly the whole of 
that fine county, with its capital. From Abergavenny it enters Brecknockfhire, and 
after purfuing the Ufke alrnolt to its fource beyond Brecknock, it defcends by the 
works of Mcrthyr-'l’ydvil to the Pont-i-prydd, in the vale of Taaffein Glamorganfliire, 
from whence by Caerphilli caftle, crofling again through a corner of Monraouthlliire 
it takes the coall: road with little deviations by Cardiffe, Cowbridge, and Swanfea, to 
Tenby in Pembrokefhire. I'hat extreme county, unlike the reft of South Wales both 
in its appearance and its inhabitants, offers a variety of objeds in the fcenery attendant 
on Milford-havcn, the towns and callles of Pembroke and Haverfordweft, and the fu- 
perb ruins of Saint David’s. From thence the coaft is purl'ucd as far as Fifguard, and 
the tour then takes an inland diredion by Narbcth and Caermarthen, the two fine vales 
of ihc d owcy, and the pals of Cvvm-Dwr, to Brecknock ; it then returns to Llanym- 
dovcry by Builth, Llandrindod and Llanwrtcd wells, and enters Cardiganlhire at l.lan- 
l)eder. From Cardigan, after vifiting Kilgarrcn callle, it again reaches the coaft, which 
it follows with little variation to Abcryftwith, from whence it turns inland by the banks 
of the RI yJol and the Yftwith to the romantic fcenery about the Devil’s bridge and 
llavod ; iticn crofling the mountains from Cwm-yftwith to Rhyadergowy, it penetrates 
through the interior of Radnorfiiirc by Knighton, Prefteigne, Kington, and Radnor, 
and approaches England by the courfe of the Wye through its beautiful vale from 
Builth to the Hay. The rich plains of Herefordfhire fucceed, and the reader is con- 
duded by Hereford and Ledbury over the Malvern hills to Worcefter, where this part 
of the travel naturally ends. 

• The tour of Nortli Wales begins at that city, and taking a fhott cocipafs of the vale 
of Evefham, includes many of the ornamented feats and towns of Warvvickfliire, Wor- 
ccfterfliirc, and Slaftbrofliire, with Bridgnorth and the works of Colebrooke dale, in 
its approach to Shrewlbury. It then makes a flight deviation to vifit the beautiful dif- 
play of Hawkelionc, and crofling the plain of Shropflure, enters North Wales from 
Olweftry, near cltirk calUe ; by which place, Wvnne-ftay and Wrexham, it reaches 
the curious old city of C.itefler. The coaft and the interior of the little county of 
Flint fucceed, and from Holy-well the defeent is made into the beautiful vale of 
Clwydd, extending from the fouth of Ruthyn to Denbigh, and the fea beyond Saint 
Afaph. 'Lhe vale and ri;er Conway are then traced from its nmuth to Llanrwft and 
the falls among the mountains near its fource, and the return is made on the oppofite 
bank to Conway, i'hepafs of Penmanmawr a .u Bangor ferry conduft the reader into 
Anglefea, where Beaumaries, Holyhead, and the Paris mountain, form tKe principal 
objects. The Menai ftraits then lead to Caernarvon, from whemce an expedition is 
made towards the horn of the Cacrnarvonlhire coaft which commands the bay of Car¬ 
digan, and the towns of Pwlwhelli, Crickhe^ath, and Penraorva. Groat part of the 
Snowdonia is afterwards traverfed, and the enclianiing valley of Feftiniog is approached 
by the ftupendous rocks and pafs of the Pont-Aberglafsh n; from the cliarmilig fpot 
ttf Tan-y-bwlch excurfions are made to vifit fevcral points in the valley, and the proud 
caftle of Harlech on thd coaft. Dolgelly is then approaciied by various grand ohjeds 
in the wilds of Merionethfhire, and the aiftuary of the Maw'doch from thence to Bar¬ 
mouth, difclofcs a wonderful difplay beneath the northern bafe of the mighty inountaitx 
of Cader-Idris. The tour then takes an inland direction by the lake of Bala, the ro¬ 
mantic territory of Owen Clendwr near Corwen, and the beautiful vaJley of the Dee to 
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lJ;ing.)llcn, with tlio pidlurefque ruin of Vale Crucis abbey. A long traft over the 
Denbighfhire Bcrouin afterwards condufts the reader to Lbnrhaidr and the catarad of 
Ihitill-Rhaldr ; by Llanvilling it approaches the ftream of the upper Severn, and its 
banks are purfued through the rich vale of Montgotneryflure to Newtown and Llanid¬ 
loes, near its fource. Puffing near the origin of the Wye, and alniofl under the baft* 
of Plinlimmon, this tour meets the former of South Wales at the Devil’s bridge in 
Cardiganfliire, and making a little curve by the Yllwith and Tivy to vifit Strata Florida 
abbey, recrofles it to reach Llanbadern Vawr; foon after which it re-enters North 
Wales, taking a fweep by the banks of the Dovey to Machynlcth, Dinafnionthy, and 
the mountains which form the fouthem bafe of Cader-ldris. burning inland again at 
Malwydd, it pafles the hills by Cann's office and Llanvair to return to the Severn, and 
croffing its vale to Montgomery, quits North Wales finally to approach llilhop’s caftle 
and Ludlow in Shroplhire, from whence it purfues the direft line towards 
Radnorfliire and Brecknockffiire, by Leominflcr and Wcobly in llcrcfordffiire, thus 
completing the circle. 

Such is the outline purfued in thefc travels, to which the author has added a table 
of the contents of each chapter by way of index, the want of which in his former 
work was properly fuggefted in the comment made by fome very liberal reviewers. 
The mofl commodious map he can recommend to follow them with, is Carey’s large 
map of England and Wales, (which may be procured either in a book or a fficct), and 
which contains alinoll all the objects with fufficient accuracy, Evans’s Survey of 
North Wales, both in its large and fmall edition, is an excellent performance, but 
there is as yet no Ipecial map of South Wales, that is worthy of being compared 
with it. From lord Littelton’s elegant but ffiort dcfcriptlons, and Mr. Wyndham’s 
plcaftng Tour of Wales, the author derived much entertainment and agreeable infor¬ 
mation when he firft vililed that country; in points of hiftory, principally as regarding 
the ancient buildings both religious and civil, Grofe’s Antiquities, and Mr. Gough’s 
valuable edition of Camden’s Britannia, will prove the beft guides, together with Mr. 
Pennant’s very accurate and excellent work. 

With thefc powerful aflillants the reader cannot fail to traverfe Wales u ith plea- 
fure, whatever may be the fate of the prefent imperfc£l performance, in which the 
author’s principal aim has been, to comprehend all that could fall within its compafs, 
and to convey a faithful iddk of tlie impreflion made by the fevcral fcencs on his mind. 
He has often lamented here, as before in Scotland, that the effiifions of the pencil could 
not iliuflrate ihofe of the pen, but that art has been denied fiim. In his obfervations 
on the iniiabitarits of either divillon of Wales, he has endeavoured to be candid and 
impartialand the reafon that he draws his pcrfonal charaders and inftances of hofpi- 
tality chiefly from South Wales muft be referred to Iiis peculiar connexions, and the 
opportunities he lias had of forming acquaintances in that portion of the principality. 
Slight indeed is the perceivable difference between the inhabitants of the two coun¬ 
tries, the fame attachments prevailing in each, the like eminent virtues (attended with 
fimilar fliades of defefts) pervading both, and one ingenious and ardent fpirit 
animating the whole people. 
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Chap. of the Cottcfwold Hills.'—Gloccjler.'-’Great Vale nf the Se‘t'err.—De- 

lightful View from Newnham Church-yard.—AJiichel Dean. —Wretched flate of ibc 
Roads hi the Forcfl of Dean. — Rofs.—Fine Profpedt from its Church-yard.—Naviga¬ 
tion of the JVyc from Rofs to Monmouth.—Goodrich Cajik., Symonds Gale, furprijmg 
Curve of the'River, the new Weir, and the Approach to Monmouth.—Navigation of 
the Wye from Monmouth to Chepflowe. — Llandogoe, Defceni to Tintern Abbey, extra. 


THE proper approach to South Wales may be faid to commence at thofe various 
jjoints of the Cottcfwold hills which, either cloathed with beech woods, or protrud¬ 
ing their ftcep and downifli fummits, defeend abruptly into the great vale of Glocefler- 
Ihire. 

After a long and dreary ride over this uninterefting fraft, which, bare of wood, and 
thinly fcattered with coarfe villages, partakes enough of the quality of downs to give 
an idea of wildnefs without majefty, and enough of modern cultivation to offend the 
eye with perpetual interfedions of ftone walls, the contraft exhibited from thefc ex¬ 
tremities burfts upon the fight with a force and beauty almoft incredible to thofe who 
have not been long accuftomed to fuch tranfitibns. The great breadth and almofl: 
boundlcfs extent of this plain, lofing ilfelf on one fide in the Briftol channel, and on 
the other in the diflant hills of Warwickfliire, Worcefterfhire, and Shropfhire; its 
abundant riches, thickly interfperfed with towns, villages, and wooded hills ; and above 
all, the bold meanders of the Severn fwelling from a proud river into a majeftic lea, 
form a grand afl'emblagc of objefts rarely united with fo flrong an eftefl. Neither is 
the oppofite boundary unequal to the accumulated beauties difplayed below, where the 
wild heathy eminences of the foreft of Dean, the circular encampment of May-hill, 
and the indented fummits of the Malvern ridge, form the proper frontier 
to a mountainous country, and prepare the eye for the feenery it is to en¬ 
counter. 

In the centre of this plain, Gloccfter, one of the principal cities of England 
towards South Wales, exalts its towers, and fpires witji confiderable majeity, and ap¬ 
pears the proud capital this extended domain. This city, in the courfo of a few 
years, has fwelled into a place of commercial importance, and loft that air of dulnefs 
and inadivity which often prevails in towns undifiinguiftied by trade, and devoted to 
ecclefiaftical inftitutions. Its fituation, however, though it affords a fincobjed to the 
hills around, is far from pleafant; for, buried in the plain, it is too far diftant from 
-either termination to partake of much variety of country, and though its walls are wafhed 
by the Severn, that river lofes at C-locefier much of its dignity by being divided into two 
moderate channels with a long conneding caufew'ay. Its ilreets are regular and well- 
formed, neither are they undiltinguiflied by handfome public buildings, which indicate 
the increafmg opulence of the place, and the importance of the county. ^ A ycry rc- 
fpedablc hofpital, and 'one of the mofl complete gaols in England, fbnd foremofl 
among thefe; but the cathedral alone is fufficient to repay.a traveller’s curiofity in vf- 
fiting Gloccfter. Without, its lofty tower and four tranfparcnt pinnacles adorned 
with exquifite fret-w'ork, make a confpicuous figure; witlun, the high roof and Gothic 
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ornaments of ihc choir, form a noble erntraft with tlie finiple grandeur of tlic pon- 
derour. Saxon j)illars and arches which fupport the aifle, 

eroding the Severn from Gleceilcr, we puruied a delightful ride on itswefi'-rn 
bank, commanding views of the city and its furrounding vale, with the long ran^... of 
the Clottei vvold hilis, lliiely diltingul{!ied, and perpetually varied from evey turn of the 
road, 'l ive tufted emincncf 3 of the forcfl of Dean hung over us on the right, and 
llnnetiincs in their tranfient openings prefented to our view a fuccefliou of rural vai'ies 
Iwcctly decorated with villages and cnclofures. As we avlvanccd, the Severn, iinh'ng 
its two branches, increafed in magnitude, and began lo fwcep the vale iti la'*; irregular 
curves, every reach of wliich, now more and more influ-.;nccd by the ti ’.e, and Hud ied 
with fails, added new beauties to the landfcapc. At the bottom of the [)riuci[>:i}. 
fwell wc found the little pidurefque town of Nownham, wliich participates in the wild 
appearance of the neighbouring forelt, and may properly be called its jiort A 
palfage is here eilablillied acrofs the river, and forms the inoft direct communication 
from Dean and Monmouthflnre to the oppofite clothing towns in the vallies of the 
Cottel'wold hilis ; this gives the place an air of commercial buftle and fpirit which does 
not militate with the rultic charms of the furrounding country. The church.yard of 
Ncwnhani, covering an abrupt clift', commands the two great reaches of the bold femi- 
circlc formed by the Severn, with the fpire of WeRbury on the deft, and Berkeley 
caille on the right; foon after which the river fwells into a great jcHuary, and in fight 
forms the Brillol channel. 

Here deferting its banks, we climbed the hills, and afeending through the romantic 
village of Little Dean, foon found ourfelves on one of the funimits of the forcH, from 
whence vve took a farewell view of the vale of Glocellerfliire, with all its grand and 
beautiful objects, fpread like a garden beneath us. The horizon now became 
more confined, and einbofomed in the groves and lawns of the foreft, wc enjoyed 
its wild and tranquil feenery, till defeending into a deep hollow, the picturefquc fpire 
of Mitchcl Dean attrafted our notice. This capital of its diltrid, being little larger 
than a village, does not equal the more opulent difplay of Newnham ; yet the 
tranquil beauty of its environs often leads a traveller to vifit it, though it has long ceafed 
to be the principal approach to Monmouthfliire and South Wales, from the fhameful 
ncgled of the foreft roads. Large fums, it is laid, are annually allowed by govern¬ 
ment for their fupport j but, like Ibme of the •military ways in Scotland, this great 
thoroughfare is become alinoft impaflable, and the public is ’obliged to make a circuit 
by Rofs from Gloucefter to Monmouth. A report prevailed fome time finco, that 
thefe roads were about to be repaired : but lo little has been done for many years, 
that even t^xpedation has almofl fubfided ; if the ranger of the foreft, or a prime mi- 
nifter, were once to be jolted from Dean to Coleford, and arrive fafe at the end of 
his journey (a circumftance by no means certain), fome hope might be entertained that 
this important concern w'ould be properly attended tu and this interefting trad of coun¬ 
try rendered more acceflible. ' 

The country from Dean to Rofs, partook of the fame foreftrlike appearance with 
which we had been encoinpaffed fincewe left Newnham, and that ancient and irregular 
town, with its lofty fpire, prefented itfelf to advantage, riling* from a high and well- 
wooded eminence juft withjn the borders of Herefordlhire. The munificence of Mr. 
John Kyrle, the Man of Rofs, has been celebrated by one of our beft poets, and his 
memory is held in great veneration the place, while the public caufeways and his 
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other works remain as teflimonies of his liberality. The church-yard and its contitru- 
O'js field exhibit the much-admired view of the Wye, winding in a broad femicirclc 
through a range of the greeneft meadows, and paffing under the bridge of Wilton 
beneath its ancient and ivy-mantled calUe. A thickly-wooded country, interFperlfd 
with villages and cultivations, appears in front, and a few of the Welch mountains 
back the whole at unequal diltanccs. 

The navigation of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth and Chepftowe, ofTcrel a 
temptation that we could not refill:, and having fecured a good covered boat, well 
ftored with provifions, we embarked for this expedition at the foot of V/iltoii 
bridge. 

The day was bright, but not unmixed with clouds; and the lights and lhades 
thrown upon the feveral objedts we pafled, added not a little to the romantic appear¬ 
ance of the fcencry as we followed the bold and inceflant windings of the river. Rich 
meadows and fine hanging woods cncorapafled us, till rocky hills feemed to advance 
towards the river; on one of which we deferied the antique ballions of Goodrich 
caltlc proudly emerging from the thick grove in which it flood embowered. By a 
deep and rugged path we afeended to this fine remnant of antiquity, which appears 
to have been once a place of great llrength ; little of it now remains entire except two 
of the ballions, a Gothic gateway with a.long dark paffage, one arched window, and 
a liglit pillar I'upporting two Gothic arches which feems formerly to have belonged to 

the chapel.-Goodrich caftleis fuppofed to have been credledfoon after theccnquefl 

and was pofielTed by William Marlhal, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of King John. 
The view, from the front of this callle before tlie great ditch, is wonderfully linking, 
including on the one fide the wooded and cultivated vale of Herefbrdflnre, with tlie 
fpirc of Rofs, and on the other a range of wild hills covered with heaih and fern 
which, undulating in a chain of irregular fumraits, form the boundary of the foreft of 
Dean. 

Dcfcending again to the river by the fmall remains of Goodrich priory, we foon 
came in fight of the church of Walford, the piaurefque fpire of Ruerdean in the fo- 
rell, and the two villages of Welch and Englilh Bichnor: at Coldwell, where a clear 
fpring often induces thofe who navigate the Wye for pleafure to take their cold colla¬ 
tion, wc dined pleafantly in our boat beneath a high hill crowned with wood, in front 
of a pile of rocks, which formed a magnificent contrail to the rich and tranquil feenes 
we had lately beheld. Thefe rocks exhibit an awful and tremendous appearance, 
overhanging the river with great majclly; from fome legendary tale which I did not 
fufficiently notice to remember, they have obtained the name of Symonds -^ate, and a 
very arduous pals is carried over them towards Newnham an,d Coleforcf,* communi¬ 
cating with a ferry on the Wye. Here we left our boat for a while, and, afeending 
by a craggy ira 6 l to the fummit, looked down with allonilhment on the river forming 
a prodigious circle of feven miles round this grand promontory. Handing on which we 

could fcarcely meafure 150 yards to either channel.-^'fhe dillant profped was ex- 

tenlive on every fide, except towards the fouth, chiefly coafifling of high hills fringedi 
with wood, and rich vallics ha> K. :d by a few of the mountains of South Wales. In our 
defeeat on the oppofite fide to the river, we palTed through a great cleft of the rock 
and rejoined our boat, which hav. in the mean time performed the round of feven miles 
at the new Weir. The feenery here was enchantingly beautiful, and the country con¬ 
tinued partly rocky, and partly enriched with hills clothed wirii wood, till, aftei* fo- 
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veral bold curves, pafling beneath the manhon and groves of Hadnock, we entered 
a broad and ftrait reach of the river, which terminated grandly in the arches of the 
long Gothic bridge of Monmouth. 

Here we paffed the night, and on the following morning reimbarked in our boat 
for Chepflowe. The day was lefs favourable than the former, and the water at times 
fo rough from ftrong gulls of wind, that we found it difficult to proceed; for the 
Aream is naturally very rapid, and this part of the river abounds in dangerous {hal¬ 
lows. Neither was the fccncry in the firft part of this navigation by any means equal 
to that from Rofs to Monmouth, after we had paffed the beautifully romantic fpot 
and works of Redbrook, the river being for the moft part funk in a deep abyfs between 
high impending hills, and a few jx)or villages diverfifying the feene with a Icanty ihew 

of ragged population.-Soon after we had left Llandogoe and Brockware, we were 

obliged to wait for the tide, as the Hioals beyond that fpot are impaffable except at 

high water, and our boatmen were fatigued with their exertions againft the wind.- 

Unfurling our canvafs awning, we enclofed ourfelves in the boat, and excluded al^ 
objeds during the time of dinner, to proted ourfelves from the cold. 

The feene changed when we withdrew the curtain ; the day, though ftill rough, 
was brighter; the Ihoals had difappeared, and the river, having received the tide, 
filled its banks to their very edges, rolling- between them with a broad impetuous 
ftrcain. We alfo felt improved in fpirits by our repall, and defeending rapidly with 
the current, foon were greeted with the majeftic difplay of Tintern abbey, encom- 
paffed with the truly monadic gloom of vail impending woods and high craggy rocks. 
A nobler objedthan this great ruin never burft upon the aftoniflied fight of a traveller, 
and the charaderiftic beauty of its pofition is incomparable. The fabric itfelf is in 
extraordinary prefervation, and difplays the chafte and fomewhat ornamented Gothic 
in the ulmofl perfedion; the grand entrance, with the high window above it, are per- 
fedl, and the perfpedive of the great aide through the fplendid relics of the call win¬ 
dow to the oppofite hills, is uncommonly flrikinj. Four fuperb arches and pillars, 
which formerly fupported the high tower, remain uninjured ; and thefe are remarkable 
for their fmgular lightnefs and elegance : the key-ftones of the feveral arches alfo are 
dillinguilhablc for the exquifite nicety of their carving, as are many of the images 

difperfed about the ruin.-Tintern abbey was founded by Walter do Clare, in the 

year 1131 , for Ciftercian monks, and dedicated, to Saint Mary. 

It was with regret that w'e left this beautiful and intcrefting (\hjed after a minute fur- 
vey, fiequently looking back as w'e defeended with the river, and admiring the vari¬ 
ous points in which it prefented itfelf. The rapidity of our courfe, however, fooa 
brought us -round a projeding headland, and the feenery around us, improving in 
grandeur and magnificence, arrefted all our attention. The windings of the river 
became inceffant, and its Ihores increafed in majefty: on the Gloucefterfliire fide, 
the rich and cultivated farm of Llancaut covered a large peninfula, conneded with 
the adjoining hi[J[s by a narrow neck of rock, while the Monmouthihire'bank difplayed 
all the grandeur and beauty of Pcrsfuld, in a fucceffion of woods, rocks, high cliffs, 
and plantations, furpaffmg all defeription.-—— In the midft of this enchanting feenery 
wc glided rapidly over tiit furface of the river, varying our obje^s inceffantly at every 
turn, till the whole terminated proudly in the high cliff, on which the embattled walls 
and towers of Chepftowe caftle projeded before its town and bridge.—-Here our little 
voyage concluded, and the fuperior accqmmodatbns which we found at the Beaufort 
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arms at Chepftowe, were not unwelcome after the cold we had experienced on the 
water.——Chepftowe is irregularly built on the fide of a ftcep hill, but the whitened 
fronts of its houfes bear a cheerful appearance, and an air of opulence diftinguinics it 
from the neighbouring towns. Its advantageous pofition for commerce, near the 
conflux of the Wye with the Severn, may account for this in great part; the extri.- 
ordinary beauty of its fltuation, and its ornamented vicinage, niuft anfwcrfor the red. 
I'hc fpot on which the cafllc is Atuated commands the river, which is there cngulphed 
between a double row of cliffs, beautifully intermixed with wood. One of the mod; 
abrupt of thefe forms its foundation, and many of its caverns defeend to the level of 
the water, the fabric itfelf being highly elevated. It covers a largo extent of 
ground, and appears to have been built in different ages ; the chapel and its adjacent 
buildings feem more ruinous and neglefted than the reft, but thefe arc by far the 
moft modern, as well as the moft magnificent parts of the caftic, impending nobly 
over the river.-——The bridge of Chepftowe is a fingular ftrudurc, uniting the coun¬ 
ties of Glouceftcr and Monmouth j it is of an extraordinary length, built chiefly of 
wood, with a maffy ftone pier in the centre. The tide rifing occafionally to a prodi¬ 
gious height here, it is confiderably elevated above the level of the river,-and its 
furface is compofed of boards loofely placed fo as to admit the water freely between 
the interllices. This occafions fome alarm to ftrangers, and horfes unufej 
to the pafs have frequently taken fright from the Ihaking of the wood beneath 
them. 

The celebrated gardens of Persfield prefent the principal objefts to be Nifitcd from 
Chepftowe, and thefe contain many points of view fcarcely to be equalled for beauty 
and variety. The park and grounds are extenfive, covering a confidcrable eminence, 
and forming feveral diftinft lawns between open groves j in the centre of one of which 
the new houfe, a ftately manfion, is placed on a fine elevation of ground. It com¬ 
mands an extenfive profpeci over the Briftol channel to the diftant hills of Somerfet- 
ftiire j while, dircftly oppofite, the Ihipping in Kingroad appear before the month 
of the Avon, and on the left the finely variegated Ihorc of Gloccfterfliirc exhibits 
the parks and villas which decorate the environs of Briftol from Kingfwcfton to 'rhorn- 

bury.-In the nearer view, the Wye, defeending through its rocky channel, pours 

its rapid ftream into the Severn, and the caftle, with the bridge of Chepftowe, adorn 

its exit from the hills with confidcrable majefty.-This fine difplay of diftant ob- 

jefts is charmingly contrafted by the views commanded from the walks condudted 
above the Wye, where ftupendous rocks, clothed profufely with wood, impend over 
the winding channel of that noble river, and difclofe all the romantic varieties of a 
mountainous landfcape.——Numberlefs are the points of view to bo admired in their 
meandering courfe, from the conflux of the two rivers beyond Chepftowe, to the 
pofition called the Lover’s-leap, where a frightful precipice, darkened below with 
wood, commands fome of the upper curves of the Wyc, and the fuperior heights of 
the Wynd cliff crown the whole with great dignity. 

Thefe walks are very extenfive, and were formed upon the rocks with great art 
and tafte by the late Mr. Morris, the original defigner of this noble place ; the re- 
membrauce of whofd virtues and liberality is ftill imprefl'ea on this neighbourhood, 
united with pity for the misfortunes which attended hisclofe of life. 
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Chav. 11.—Old and n<no PjtJfages over the Severn.—Caldecot Cajlle.—Tejelaicd Pave’- 
went at Caerwent.—Extenjive ProfpcH from Pcncam-awr,—Vale of the Ufie^ and pecu¬ 
liar Charadlcr of its River.—T fle and its Cajile.—Ragland Caftle —Immenfe View from 
the Devaudon.—Striking Defeeni to Munwoiith. — Wmiajlo'wc. — Clylhoe.—The Plain of 
Monmouthfhire.—Charming Pofiiion of vibergavenny.—Llaniony ^ibhey.—Entrance of 
South Wales.—Delightful Profpcdls from Dany park .— Crickhowell. — Llangaitock .— 
Tretower.—The Bwlcb and its Views. — J'iuekland.' — Petcr/lone,—Brecknock ; its fine 
Pofition, andplcqfmg Slate of Society.—Beautiful Difpofiiion (fCromd at Penpunt; its 
T/i/le, judicious Arrangements^ and Hrfpitalily. 

THE two great paflages over the Severn to Briflol, are in the vicinage of Chep- 
flowe, from whofc bridge a precipitous afeent, on the Gloccfterfliire bank of the 
VVye, conduced us over the cHft, from whence we defeended into a level pcniiifula, 
at the extremity of which we found the old paflage houfe at Bcachlcy. The dillance 
from thence to Auft is little more than two miles; but the landing on cither fide is 
fuppofed to be IcTs convenient than at the new paflage, where the Severn is near three 

miles in breadth.-The inns at both are equally commodious, and the profpe6ts from 

each to the oppofite fhorc are nearly fimilar, except that the rocky coaft of Auft pre- 
fents a grand objccl to the old paflage, which is more than compenfated by the breadth 
of w'Rter prevailing at the new paflfage. We returned through Chepflow'c, and af- 
cended another very fteep hill to approach the latter, which is five miles diflant from 
that town in the oppofite direftion, paffing by the well wooded park of St. Pierre, and 
deviating a little towards the coaft from the great Welch road. 

Rejoining this road, we foon came in fight of Caldccot caftle, a fpacious quadrangu¬ 
lar building, with a round tower at each angle, and a Gothic gateway, the roof of 
which is curioufly formed upon light arches, terminating in feveral grotcfquc heads; 
this caftle originally belonged to the lord high conftables of England. 

A little further we found the inconfiderable remains of Caerwent, once a flourifhing 
Roman ftatioii, but now containing few memorials of the ancient confcquence which 
was attached to the Venta Silurum of the Romans. The principal of thefe is a cu¬ 
rious teffelated pavement, which was about thirty years ago accidentally difeovered, 
and is now preferved under a flied conftrufted for the purpofe. It is in length feven 
yards, and fix in width, being quadrangular in its lhape, and yerfeftly uniform, ex¬ 
cept at the upper end, where I obftrved an oblong compartment not at all coloured. 
Within a border of variegated ftones, it contains three rows of three circular and fpiral 
figures, not tinlike thofe in many of our Turkey carpets, but formed of tefl'eliE of va¬ 
rious colours, nicely put together. 

In the village of Caerwent we left the Newport road, and pafling by Llanvair, fol¬ 
lowed a long and laborious afeent, through a rude kind'of forelt, to the high eminence 
of Penca-mawr. • This is a part of that long mountainous ridge which croftes irregular¬ 
ly, with fmall intervals, through Monmouthfliire; and from whence nearly the whole 
t)f that beautiful country is vifible, forming a perpetual fucceffion of wooded vallies, 
like the cells of a honey-comb, between high impending hills. The Ulke flows in 
tranquil beauty through the principal vale below, but the envious heights of the De¬ 
vaudon exclude the Wyc from fight, and confine that noble river within their deep 
romantic hollows. The diftant profpcfl from hence is Hill more ftriking, command- 
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ing on one fide the Brlftol channel with its oppofite coaft, till they arc loft in the 
fea ; and on the other, the long ridge of the Pontipool liills, terminating in the moun- 
tain called the Blorcngo, the Scliyrryd Vawr, and the Sugar-loaf, whofe inifliapen heads 
projecling before the broad expanfc of the Black mountain in Brccknockfliire, form the 
ban it-r to Soutii Wales. 

I'lie defeent from Penca-niawris extremely rapid into the vale of Uike, which feem- 
cd to incrtMl'e in magnitude and beauty as we approach-d its level. Irregular projec¬ 
tions of v,<:.r.d prefled every where forward upon a range of Aveet meadows, and vor- 
dant patches of ground filled their recefl’es, in ore of which the handibme feat of Por- 
tholy aj.peared fufpended. The river Ufke, though not equal to the Wye, has its 
peculiar beauties; neither its fize, nor the diflance of its conflux with the Severn from 
its fource, can admit 0 '' the fame varieties of attendant feenery; but the rajn'dity of its 
tranfit from a mountain torrent to a river encompaflld with rich pafturcs, even before 
it emerges from its native wilds, is remarkable. In the vale of Ufke, vvliidi is not far 
from the Severn, it prelervcs its original charadcr, and foftens down the afperitics of a 
rude ^'orrcHinding outline, by agentlenefs which generally fpares the adjoining paftures, 
wisile its ftrong current gives ample tcfliniony of the legitimacy of its origin in a moun¬ 
tainous diitrift. 

Clofe to the river winch has given it a name, we found the little town of Ufl-ie, 
which was formerly called Caerwyfke, and is fuppofed by fome to have been the Bur- 
rium of Antoninus ; it contains at prcl'ent fevcral neat ftreets, a plain bridge, and t.he 
conliderable remains of a caftie. 

Deferring the valley here, we funnounted a high afeent, and foon reached the vil. 
Inge of Ragland, now only remarkable for tiie ruin of its once famous caflle. This 
fplciKlid feat of the Beaufort family, where the marquis of Worcefter made his gallant 
deftmcc in the civil wars, is now fallen into decay; yet its proud remains, with the 
traces of Gothic elegance yet to be ])erccived in the hall, the windows, and foveral 
apartments, ftill exilt as melancholy proofs of its downfall from a fuperior ftate of gran¬ 
deur. Here was held what might be called the court of the modern princes of this 
country, and at no far dillant period the youths of family in South "Wales acquired 
the j)olilli of improvement within thtfe walls, where a degree of regal fplendor was 
fuppurted with all the impofmg magnificence of feudal power. What could tempt 
its noble owners to defert this grand and venerable cftablifhmcnt in the midft of their 
c.xtenlive pofleflions, it-s difficult to conjetlure; to a traveller, thefe difmantled walls 
and towers, fo lately the feat of revelling and opulence, infpire the melancholy idea 
of a premature defertion, and convey a ftrong proof of the tranfitipry ftate of 
human grandeur, ever depending on caprice, accident, and the uncertain changes of 
fortune. 

We took the Chepftowe road from Ragland caftie, for the purpofe of afeending 
the great ridge of the Dcvauilon, where the profpeft was not unlike that from Penca- 
mawr, except tiiat the Severn, being more diftant, was lefs confpicuous j the inceflant 
clufter of the hlomnouihfhire vallies below, feemed from this great height to form a 
vafl plain tliickly overlpread with woods and population, and extended to the bafes of 
the Bivcknockfliire mountains, which here appeared in all their grandeur. Towards 
Chepftowe, the view was obflrutted by the lofty eminence of the Wynde cliff above 
Perslielcl, and a few wild hills adjoining to the forefl of Dean,.confined the paflage 

of the Wye, which pervaded the deep valley beneath us in invifible obfeurity.-On 

the lummit of this ridge we joined the road Irom Chepftowe to Monmouth, and after a 
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long and laborious riilo, came at once in view of the rich valley, in which that town 
appeared to great advantage, with its high fpire, and its grand old bridge over the 

Wye.-Our defcent was rapid, and yet near three miles in length; but the objeQs 

^')elbrc us were fo beautifully varied, fuch was the profufion of wood on the hills, and 
Inch the riches of cultivation and pafture in the vallies, that we ihould have regretted 
our attaining the level, had we not entered fo handfome a town as Monmouth. A 
bridge over the little river Monow, terminating in a curious old gateway, led us into 
a confiderable ilreef, which grew narrower as we approached the centre of the town, 
and then opened into a large area, forming the market-place. Monmouth is well in¬ 
habited, and the great beauty of its fituation, as well as of the adjoining country, has 
tempted many refpcidable families to preterit for their refidencc. It has already under¬ 
gone fome iinprovenienf, and is capable of much more, by widening the avenues to 
.the market-place and bridge, and above all, by mending the roads in almoH; every di¬ 
rection, inoft of which are at prefent very bad in the neighbourhood of Monmouth. 
Its public builditigs do credit to the fpirlt of the place and the county, confiding of a 
fine church, a complete new gaol in the form of a fortrefs, and a handfome county 
hall, ornamented with a rtatue of Henry V. forming one fide of the market-place. 
Monmouth cadle was built before the conquefl:, and was taken by Henry III. who 
gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of I.ancaltcr j its remains are infignificant; but 
a large manfion has been built within Its walls, which, being occupied by the fa¬ 
mily of Tudor, has long been the firfl; ladies’ boarding-fehool in this part of the 
country'. 

Repafllng the bridge over the Monow, on the firll eminence in the Abergavenny 
road, we reached the gate leading to the venerable manfion of Wonaftowc, where 
that hearty welcome, which wc have fince fo often experienced from its w’orthy inha¬ 
bitants, then firfl: awaited us. This old feat of the Milborne family, not being of late 
inhabited by its owners, has been long configned as a rcfirience to their very refpeft- 
able agent, Mr. \\ illiams, who keeps it in excellent condition, and does ample juftice 
to his pofition. Here he lives with his amiable family in a ftatc of priftinc rural hofpita- 
lity, embowered in the fine groves of this ancient demefnc, which, ftrctching to the 
fummit of a high hill, cover a long projefting ridge, and command all the views of 
this highly favoured country in great perfedion. 

A perpetual fucceffion of fteep and rugged hill?, led us by the defei ted feat of Di- 
naftowe, through a well enclofed country abounding in orchards, till wc del'cendcd 
into the great vale at Clythoe, between the new built houfe of Mr. Jones, and his mo- 
-dern caftle. This ftrudure, which, as well as a gateway he has lately formed, is a 
•good imitation of the Gothic, from the fummit of an adjoining hill, commands an un¬ 
interrupted view acrofs the vale, w'here the oppofite mountains difplay the boldnefs of 
their oncouth fhapes in great perfection; the broad, flat, and pi'otruding angles of 
the Black mountain contralling finely the taper cone of the Sugar-loaf, while the fur¬ 
rowed rents of'the SkyrryiUi-vawr oppofc the abrupt, but fniooth termination of the 
Blorenge. 

In our advance through this plain, abounding in villages and population, we pafTcd 
by I'evoral handfome feats; and the road, imjjroving into an excellent turnpike, led us 
partly on the banks of the XJflte, and partly on little eminences above if, with perpetual 
variety of profpeits, till a quick deicent from a large old place of Mr. Haabury Wil¬ 
liams at Colebroko, Brougiit us iu fight of Abergavenny. 

A more bcuutihd pofition than, this town occupies can hardly be imagined in nature^ 
hold projecting hills forming on every fide ‘a natural bafon of no fraall extent, and the 
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little nver Gavenny acldina; its waters to the Ulke, in the midll of a moft verdant 
range of meadows. Many houfes of a fuperior order are difperfed in and about this 
place, but the town itl’elf difappointed me, being, when firft I faw it, irregularly 
built, ill paved, and the paflage through the principal ftreet appearing ihamefully ob- 
flru£ted by a heavy old market-houfe. Modem improvements have removed the two 
laft inconveniences, but much more is required to be done to make the internal ac¬ 
commodation of Abergavenny equal to the beauty of its exterior.-^Its public build- 

ings confift chiefly of a long Gothic bridge, the imperfe£l fragments of a caftle, and 
a venerable church adjoining to the priory, a refpedable feat of the ancient Gunter 
family, which came by marriage to that of Milborne, and, together with Wonaftowe, 
was transferred by its amiable, but, alas! ihqrt-lived heirefs, to that of Swinnerton in 
StalTordfhire.-The refident fociety of this town is numerous, and the obliging at¬ 

tentions of fome few friends who arc fixed there have often made our fliort ftay at 
that place pleafant: it has alfo been occafionally ufed as a kind of public place during 
the iurnmer months, from its eafy accefs to the goats whey, on the neighbouring 
mountains; but this influx of company feems of late tphave fubfided. 

We made an excurfion to Abergavenny to fee the mins of Llantony abbey, taking 
the Hereford road for fome miles, and pailing near Llanihangel, an old deferted feat of 
the Oxford family. Turning to the left we purfued a narrow lane through a very wild 
diftrid, and found the objed of our fearch in one of the' deepeft receffes of the Black* 
mountain. This abbey is more remarkable for the favage wildnefs of its pofition, than 
for its architedure, which is far plainer and lefs ornamented than that of Tintem j 
its weft front is in tolerable prefervation, and a Gothic gateway, with a large window 
above it, is elegantly fupported by light clufters of pillars, fike thofe in Sambury ca¬ 
thedral. The principal aifle alfo is perfed, and all its pillars, with their arches, re¬ 
main entire, which are neat and ftrong, but ^thout any ornament except fome light 
pilafters in triplets above them. The tower rofe in the centre of the church, and two 
of its fides are ftill remaining, with three rows of windows, partly Saxon and Gothic, 
in each, above a magnificent arch covering the whole width of the aifle. The choir, 
which is approached from thence, is rather more ornamented than the reft of the 
building, and the window over the altar appears to have been formed in the moft per¬ 
fed ftyle of the Gothic, but nothing more than its external arch remains entire. Llan¬ 
tony abbey was founded on the fite of .a chapel fuppofed to be the, refidence of ^t, 
David, the tutelar faint of Wales; it was rebuilt, and the monaftery formed for Au- 
guftine monks by Sir Wkliam de Lacy in the year 1108. Little of the fabric, except 
the church, remains in any kind of prefervation, and that little, falling apace to decay, 
will hardly exilt much longer in its prefent ftate. From hence a very arduous track 
over the Black-mountain leads to the Hay and Radnorlhrre, which I have fince explored 
with pleafurc; but at this time we purfued it no further, returning by the route we came 
to Abergavenny. 

Entering the gap through whicli the Ulke defeends into the plain of Monmouth- 
lliire, the mountains clofed upon us on each fide as we approached the confines of 
South Wales, and reached the little town of Crickhowcl in the county of Brecknock. 
Here I firft viewed thefmall, hut charming territory, of w)iich I afterwards became 
the proprietor j and I rauft rifque even the imputation of partiality, to beftow a well- 
merited degree of praife on the tranfeendent beauties cf Dany park and its vicinage. 
The houfe, built by its Jaft moft worthy owner, Hands in a fpacious lawn beneath a 
thick range of fpreading w-oods, w'bich defcendiiig from a great height, form at laft an 
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open grove covering an abrupt knoll immediately over it. Above thefe, a fine mix¬ 
ture of paftures and cultivation ftretches upward to the very feet of the mountains, 
which rifes here in all their native fublimity, and are crowned with a perpendicular rock 
called ** De/guilfaj’ or the profpefl:, from its alraoft unlimited command of view. Such 
is the pofition of this place to the fouth ; towards the north it looks acrofs a charming 
variety of enamelled meadows divided by the Ufke, to fome fertile and ornamented 
hills, behind which the valley of Llaubeder defeends with its train of woods, and the 
cliiftered cottages of Llangenny from the wildeft diftrifits of the country between the 
Black-mountain and the Sugar-loaf, whofe lhapes and fummits appear grandly con- 
trafted. Towards the weft, the Ulkc, emerging from the mountains which bound the 
vale of Brecknock, pafles round a high pyramidical hill, and dividing the village of 
Llangattock frc^i the town and caftle of Crickhowel, flows rapidly through the ivied 
arches of their bridge: while on the eaft, it glides more gently between the verdant 
meads of Dany park and Courty-gollen towards Abergavenny, which appears at the 
diftance of fix miles at the bottom of the vale, beneath the groves of Colebrooke, and 
the little pointed apex of the Schyrrydd Vach. 

Crickhowell has little to recommend it except the beautiful eminence on which it is 
placed, and the fmall, but pidurefque, remains of its caftle; the principal ftreet being 
both fteep and rough, and the long bridge to which it defeends, dangeroufly narrow. 
Its oppofite village of Llangattock, bears a more fmiling afped, being decorated with 
feveral handfome feats, and inhabited by many rcfpedable families. Among thefe, the 
new-built houfe of Admiral Cell ftands diftinguimed for the beauty of its pofition, the 
fingularity of its ftrudure, and the eccentric benevolence of its worthy owner, who, 
retired, with well-earned fame from the adive duties of hk profeflion, here gladdens 
the heart of the 'villager by his liberality, and is juftly efteemed by the whole 
country. 

Having paid our tribute of applaufe to this enchanting diftrid, we were ftill attended 
with the fame furrounding feenery till we reached the village and pidurefque ruin of 
Tretower, and palling round the pyramidical hill at the head of the vale, began to afeend 
the mountain called the Bwlch, which feparates the two great vales of the Ulke. The 
road, being formed on a terrace, gave us a long farewell view of the vale through which 
we had palfed, with a narrower* valley defeending into it from the foot of the Black- 
mountain, in which the village and high church of Cwm-du made a confpicuous figure. 
At length we reached the Bwlch, which word properly fignifies a rent in a mountain; 
many fuch pafles are found in the interior of Wales beari]% the fame appellation, 
which in iome inftances, as in the prefent, gives a name to the mountain 
itfelf. 

As foon as we emerged from the hollow of the pafs, every thing before us bore 
a diiferent appearance; a dreary valley lay extended on the right beneath the extremity 
of the Black-mountain, clofed by the hill of Talgarth, and floated by the naked pool 
ofLlangors} while in front the vale of Brecknock expanded itfelf, difclofiiig beauties 
of a wilder nature than thofe we had lately admired in the animated feenes about Aber¬ 
gavenny and Crickhowel. The Uike ftill flowed pleafantly thrdugh a chain of mea¬ 
dows, but the villages were lefs frequent, and the woods lefs abundant; yet the outline 
of the country was grandly impofing, and the femicircle of mountains, from the Alt to 
the pointed fummits of the Tan of Brecknock, inexpreflibly ftrilung. As we defeend- 
ed, lutureaflumed a«more fmiling afpefl; the large feat of Buckland, with its exten- 
five plantations, decorated |he w^em -fide of the Bwlch, and the charming territory 
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of Peterftone, furrounding its handfome manfion, covered a beautiful eraiachce above 
the manifold windings of the Uike, on whofe banks we followed an admirable road to 
Brecknock} the capital of its county. 

Greatly fuperior to Abergavenny in its buildings and decoration, Brecknock is not 
unlike it in fome points of its lituation, being placed in a plain which may be called a 
miniature of the former, at the head of two fine vales, and near the conSux of two rU 
vers. From the north, the rapid Honddy, defcending in a torrent from the hills, forms 
a romantic vallw decorated with the hanging groves of the priory, and meets theUfke 
juft before it paiies under the (lately arenes or the bridge of Brecknock. Towards the 
fouth, the hill.of Canthriif, clothed from its fummit to its bafe with wood, oppofes a 
barrier finely impending over the river, and fronting the bold and bare eminence of 
the Craig. Thus are the two vales formed, each of which, divided by the Ufke, 
difplays its charafleriftic beauties, while the Van, the mighty monarch of the Bre- 
conian mountains, exalts its two majeftic fummits, and ftretches out its furrowed fides 
with ineffable dignity. 

Brecknock was formerly a Roman llation, originally called Aber-honddy; its 
priory was founded for Benediflines in the reign of Henry I. and its caftle was built 
in the reign of William Rufiis by Barnard de Newmarm; in 1233 it was befieged 
by Llewellyn prince of Wales, but not taken.-^The prefent town confifts princi¬ 

pally of three handfome ftreets; in the mo ft fpacious of which ftand the county-hall 
and market-place. Its compad form and its eminence above the Ufke, give it an ad¬ 
vantage over moft of the towns in Wales when viewed from without; while its fu¬ 
perior neatnefs within is not lefs ftriking. It is in general well-built, and fome of its 
modem houfes may even be called magnificent, but a little clearing of old irregular 
buildings about the centre of the town is flill wanting to render it perfect, and the 
pavement is capable of further improvement. Its bridge and its two old churches add 
much to its appearance, and few towns can boaft of two fuch public walks as thofe 
on the Ufke, and in the groves of the priory. This place and its neighbourhood are 
well inhabited by many diftinguilhed families, and fociety here affumes its moft capti¬ 
vating form to thofe ftrangers who are allowed to partake of its influence.—-—I muft 
here again incur the blame of egotifm, or fubmit to that of ingratitude, if I omit to 
notice the univerfal civility and attention I met with when it was my fate to vifit this 
place in a public charadler, or the peculiar kindnefs and hofpitality I both then and 
often fince experienced from the amiable families of Penpont, Peterftone, and Clyro: 
with the two firft of whom I became connefted by the event w'hich made me an adopt¬ 
ed Welchman; and with the latter, by a friendfhip of many years ftanding, 

Penpont lies at the diftance of'five miles from Brecknock, in the upper vale of 
the Ufte, and its approach is diftinguiflied by that fingular accefs of beauty which can 
only adorn thofe mountainous traQs into which the rivers firft defeend from thei’^ four- 
ces. After paffmg the villa^ of Idanfpwddyd, we purfued for fome time a new- 
formed road, beautifully winding on a precipice above the river, and buried in the re- 
ceffes of a thick wood, till we emerged into a country difierently featured at leaft, if 
not fuperior to any we had yet vifited. The Ufke, now participating in the nature of 
a mountain torrent, Tulhed with rapidity over feveral ledges of rock^’and dirided a 
valley narrow'er than that of Brecknock, while the oppofite hill, which preifing upon 
the river feemed to turn it from its courfe, appeared finely clumped and ornamented 
with the groves of the park of Penpont. Beneath their fpreading woods and lawns 
the refpe£table manfion of the phee, fpacious and irpegukr, covered a gentle elevation 
above the river, and fronting the vale appeared to command all its beautie.5 as far as 
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the mountains beyond Brecknock, interfperfed with various others within its own 
creation. Behind, the woods and houfe of Abercamlais feemed almoft. to fill the vale, 
which growing wilder and more contrafted towards the weft, extended in fight to the 
mountains of Trccaftle, in which the Ufke finds its fource. 

Penpont has the happy effect of uniting the fomewhat formal magificence of the 
ancient ftileof gardening with the eafy dii'pofition of modern improvement, which was 
moft judicioufiy introduced by its late worthy poflefibr, who removing ail obftruftions 
towards the vale, confined the walls and clipped hedges within a narrower compafs, 
and allowing one great avenue to interfedt the park, clumped the reft, and formed 
intermediate lawns with great tafte and elegance. 'The ornamented tradt of ground 
fiirrounding a little chapel w'ith its adjoining cemetery, is not the leaft obfervable ob- 
jedt at Penpont, and every ftrangcr muft be ftruck with the chafte propriety and de¬ 
corous fimpHcity with which this facred inclofure is adorned. - —- —T he views through¬ 
out all this charming territory arc wonderfully ftriking, nor are thofe from the houfe 
lefs beautiful, and the whole is kept in that perfedf order which indicates a wife and 
zealous adrainiftration. The death of the late Mr. Williams in 1794, deprived his 
country of a moft ufeful member of fociety, and his family of an invaluable fupporter; 
his excellent widow now refldes at the place during the minority of her fon, doing 
ample jufticc to her difficult fituation, and exercifing all the long-eftablifhed holpitality 
of Penpont. Another branch of this refpedlable family inhabits the neighbouring 
feat of Abercamlais, another is fixed at Brecknock; all whofe numerous defeendants 
keep up that happy intercourfe of connexion and friendlhip which is but too much neg- 
ledtcd in what are, perhaps, mifcalled the more poliffied circles of the metro-, 
polis. 


Chap. Wl.—Pafs of the Hills between Brecknockjhire and Glamorganjhlre.—Merthyr 
Tydvilt .and its great Iron Works.—-Extraordinary Defcent into the romantic Vale of 
Eaaffe.—Magnificent Remains of Caerphilli Cajlle: its leaning Tower.—Return 
through the Hills to the Plain of Monmouthjhire. — Pont-y-pool. — Caerlcon.—ChrtJl- 
church.—Newport. — Tredegar. — Ruperrah. — Keven-Mably.—Caerdiffc audits Cajlle. 
—Cajile-Coch in the lov er Part of the Vale of Taaffe.—Llandaffey jsnd its Cathedral. 
—Singular Pofttion of Llantrijfent. — Cowbridge. — St. DonaVs Cajlle .— Grand Difplay 
oftheBayofSwanfhafrom Newton Down. — Pyle, Newton, and Margam.—Briton 
Ferry.—The Gnoll. — Neath.—Works of Morris-town.—Swanjia.—Oyjiermouth Cajlle. 
—Dmamented Seat of Mr. Talbot at Penrice in Gower. 

HAVING paffed fome days in the agreeable fociety of Penpont and its neighbour- 
hoodT, our time growing fliort made it neceflary for us to refume the courfe of our 

intended travel.-Returning almoft to the entrance of Brecknock, we took our 

dire£ti6n towards the fouth on a new turnpike road, .which led us through a dreary 
valley by the fid^ of a rivulet at the foot of the Van; a fteep afeent at,length carried 
us to the fummit of a chain of wild hills, from whence we defeended gradually to the 
numerous forges of Merthyr Tydvil. This curious place, from an inconfiderable 
town in the midft of an obfeure diftricl, has fwelled of late into .great commercial im¬ 
portance, from the iron works eftablilhed there by two great proprietors, who have 

employed a large capital in them with fpirit and fuccefs.-We had now entered 

Glamorganfliire, and paffed the fource of the Taaffe in the hills which divide that 
county from Brecknockfhire ; by a courfe of terraces on which the road is curioufly 
conduded^ we purfued the rapid defcent of that river into a deep valley, while a 

canal 
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canal keeping pace with it on the oppofite fide by a wonderfully quick fuccelHon of 
locks, generally followed a courfe parallel to that of the 'I'aaffe. 

Tranflated thus, ns it were, from the clouds into a deep abyfs, we were iiT!p''rr- 'pti- 
bly encompalfed with rocks, catarafts, and all the affemblage of objeC'b whicn iLco* 
rate a romantic valley, while we wound pleafantly almofi on the margin if the torrent 
between abrupt hills finely clothed with wood, till we had reached tliat ilupenduus 

arch which croffes it, bearing the name of the Pont-y-prydd, or new bridge.-i bis 

extraordinary ftrufture is a perfeQ; fegment of a circle, the chord of which is .iio feet, 
and wasereded by one William Edwards, a mafon of Glambrganlhire, who had iailed 
in his two firft attempts from the width and rapidity of the river. This arch, how¬ 
ever, feems calculated to exift for many ages, and, though difgraced by a wretched 
parapet of rough ftones fubfequently placed upon it, is an exquilite piece of mafoiiry; 
its afeent alfo on each fide is rendered dangerous by its iteepnefs, and th ■ flippery 
pavement with which it has been covered, each of which difadvantages'might have been 
avoided. As an external objedl, it can hardly be fufficiently admired ; croffing the vale 
abruptly, and appearing to connedf the oppofing hills with its light and fairy curve, fo 
as alraoft to produce the effed of magic. 

Proceeding down the vale, and winding on a beautiful terrace above the banks of 
the rapid Taaffe, we enjoyed a fuccefFion of romantic feenes till we reached the fpot 
where a fteep and narrow track deviated from the CardifFe road on the left, towards 
Caerphilli callle. Palling over a rude and unequal diftrid, ■ we foon found the grand 
objed of ourfearch in a fmall but v/ild plain, furrounded by a chain of high rocky 
hills.——This caftle was formerly the largelt in Britain, and its magnificent remains, 
though much contraded within their original compafs, convey a full idea of its ancient 
grandeur. Crolling two moats over the ruins of their draw-bridges, we approached 
the citadel, which prefented to our view the ftupendous and almoft perfed itrudure 
of a feparate cafile, with a high Gothic arch in the centre, fupported by two huge 
circular baftions. Through this grand entrance we reached the inner court, furround- 
ed by a range of noble apartments, many of which are ftill fufficiently entire to convey 
a full idea of their original perfedion. 'The hall, in particular, exhibits a fine fpecimen 
of Gothic grandeur, and the ornamented outline of its four windows and chimney-piece 
are hardly to be matched, together with feveral light pillars in triplets, that go round 

the room.-The mint of the caftle is beneath, arched all round in a curious manner, 

with the remains of a furnace for melting money in one comer; a gallery alfo, ninety 
feet in length, is ftill entire, except where the ftaircafes leading to it have been deftroy- 
ed. In the exterior court is to be found the extraordinary curiofity of a leaning tower, 
which has exifted fo for above a century, near eleven feet out of the perpendicular, 
being wonderfully fupported by the ftrength of its cement. Returning through the 
hall, the interior view of the great gateway between its two mighty baftions, appeared 
the moft ftriking, as well as perfid, part of this enormous cattle, which the tradition 
of the country reports to have included two miles within its outer moat, crofted by thir¬ 
teen draw-bndges, and which ftill more refembles the ruins of a city than of a Angle 
edifice. It was built by Edward 1 . and afterwards belonging to the Spencers in the 
reign of his fucceflbr, Hugh Spencer was befieged in it, but' not taken i in various 
changes and fucceffions it has defeended to the families of Pembroke, Wihdfor, and 
Bute, the prefent lord of Cardifte. 

A wretched road carried us from Caerphilli over a wild and uninterefting trad of 
mountains towards the Eaft, till we reached their tCTmination in the wide plain of 
Mpnmoudilhire, and found the footy town*of Pont-y-pooi Jfufp^ded in one of th' ir- 
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clefts. This place difappointed me foraewhat in the idea I had formed of its improve¬ 
ment and extent, from its long eftablifhed manufa£l;ures i but the fpot in which it is 
placed is extremely beautiful, and the adjoining feat of the Hanbury family is a linking 
feature. A long defeent carried us from thence to the once famous city of Caerleon, 
fuppofed to have been the ifea Silyrum of the Romans, on the banks of the Ulke; 
but few were the traces we could diftinguilh of its ancient magnificence, while its mo¬ 
dern confequence is but little improved by participating in the manufii^res of Pont-y. 
pool. We crofled the Ulke here, now become a tide river, by a timber bridge fimilar 
to that of Chepftowe, and afeended a fteep hill to the village of Chriftchurch; from 
whence we commanded an extenfive view over almoll the whole of Monmouthfhire, 
with a fine feat of Sir Robert Salulbury in the level bounded by the Briftol channel. 
Here we rejoined the great road from Chepftowe, and the palTages towards Wales j 
foon after which an abrupt defeent brought us again to the banks of the winding Ulke, 
near its conflux with the Severn where over another long and marvelloully narrow 
timber bridge, now about to be rebuilt, we approached the old town of Newport, 
defeending from a fteep hill, and covered towards the river by an almoft perfeft front 
of its ancient caftle. This town can boaft of little but the view from its church-) ard, 
which is placed on the fummit of the hill, and commands a fine part of the vale, 
with the high undulating range towards Pont-y-pool on one fide, while the Briftol chan¬ 
nel expands itfelf widely on the other between the Ihores of Somerfetfliire and Mon- 
mouthlhire, exhibiting the two illands of the fteep and flat Holmes in the middle of its 
courfe. 

The extenfive park of Tredegar, finely overfpread with ancient timber, covers feve- 
ral bold fummits near this eminence, and overlooks the level in which its (lately 
manfion is fituated, beneath fome fine lawns defeending from the groves which clothe 

the heights. .—T his very refpeflable place is the original feat of the Morgan family, 

one of the moft confiderable in South Wales from the remoteft antiquity, and has 
always been inhabited by its defendants, whofe eftates cover a vaft traa in the three 
counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock. The new road from Newport 
into Wales lies between the houfe and the park; and as we approached the limits of 
Monmouthfhire, we came within fight of the elevated manfion of Ruperrah, finely 
fituated on a wooded hill beneath the mountains which bound the vale of Caerphilli. 
This place alfo belongs to the Morgan family, and appears more modem than Tre¬ 
degar in its decoration, while its commanding pofition gives^it an air of confequence 
above all the other feats in this country, and the profped it enjoys towards the coaft 
is very ftriking. Keven-mably, an old houfe and park of the Kemys family, lies in 
the vale beneath it, and though placed on a confiderable eminence, appears almoft 
buried beneath the groves ahd fuperior heights of Ruperrah. Defending into the level 
at Romney bridge, we re-entered Glamorganfliire, and foon approached its little capi¬ 
tal of Cardiffe. 

This place it fituated on the fiat which furrounds the Taaffe after its exit from the 
mountains, and within two miles of its entrance into the Briftol channel, being nearly 
oppofite to the fte^ and flat Holmes, on the laft of which is fixed a conlpicuous li^ht- 
houfe. Cardiffe is one'of the neateft towns in South Wales/ its ftreets being \nde, 
well built, and admirably paved j its church is a fine Gothic edifice, and its bridge a 
handfome ftrudure, much improved by the late additions. Its caftle was built by Ro¬ 
bert Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, in 1110, and Robert duke of Normandy was confined 
in it by his younger brotheif Heniy I. This pile has been repaired and made habitable 
by its prefent lord, the marquis 01 Bute} but the additions do nbt feem well defigned, 
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or to accord perfeSIy with its original architedure. A high walk is carried on the walls 
which furround the whole enclofure, and the view from the ancient tower which formed 
the keep is very extcnfive. 

Proceeding on the bank of the Taaffe towards the north, and croHing the plain of 
Cardiffe, ..the mountains foon clofed in on each fide of the river, forming a majeftic 
portal of rock and wood, one cliff of which appeared diftinguilhed by the ruin of Caf- 
tle-coch, or the red caftle, placed there originally to defend thp pafs. Beyond this 
point, the valley appeared in all its romantic variety, and the road, winding on the 
clilFs as the river feemed to diredt it, difclofed new beauties at every turn, till we reach¬ 
ed the fpot where we had before deviated to vifit Caerphilli caftle.——Having thus ex¬ 
plored the whole of this charming valley from the very fource of the Taaffe, we return¬ 
ed to the entrance of the plain in which Cardiffe is fituated, and crofling that rapid river 
by a venerable bridge overhung with ivy, foon approached the ancient city of Llandaffe, 
now little more confiderable than a village. 

The ruins of an old cathedral with its lofty towers, amidft thofe of feveral other re¬ 
ligious buildings, finely interfperfed and overhung with wood, give that air of folemni- 
ty to Llandaffe which frequently attends thofe fpots occupied by decayed ecclefiaftical 
inftitutions. The modem church is peculiarly fituated, being formed, for the moft 
part, within the walls of the ancient cathedral, with which (though much finaller) it is 
lb incorporated in many places, that it would be difficult to diftinguiih the one from the 
other, had the architedure been fimilar.. The cafe, however, is far otherwife; for 
the modern church is little better than a compound of abfurdities, where the pure Go¬ 
thic of the ancient building is ridiculoufly contrafted with Venetian windows, Ionic pil¬ 
lars, and every impropriety of the Grecian ftyle. Around this ill-arranged farrago of 
the ancient and modern, the yet uninjured towers and arches of the old cathedral ele-‘ 
vate themfelves with gigantic grandenr, and overlook this petty fyftem of innovation 
with that filent air of deferred dignity which feems to convey a juft reproach on the de¬ 
generacy of the prefent age in its religious buildings. In the midft of thefe defefls, 
which apply only to its architefl, the neatnefs with which this church is kept, deferves 
no fmall portion of commendation, as well as the care with which feveral remnants of 
antiquity are preferved. Few of the members of its fociety are refident, but thefe ap¬ 
pear to beaftiduous in their duty, and their families contribute much, together with the 
beauty of its fituation, to render Llandaffe a pleafant refidcnce. 

Purfuing a good road through a well cultivated country, we foon came in fight of 
the lingular pofition of Llantriffent, whofe whitened builc^gs appear cluftered like a 
fwarm of bees, in the fides and on the 'fummit of a cleft in one of the high hills which 
bound the vale of Glamorgan. The ftreets, of courle, are fteep and narrow, but 
the profpeds which this obfeure place commands are fingularly ftriking, and more 
than repay the traveller for furmounting its inconvemences. A good road is 
lately carried from hence to the -Pont-y-prydd in the vale of Taaffe, which is but 
a few miles diftant from Llantriffent, and in its long. defeent difplays .hat extraor¬ 
dinary ftruOure, and the beauties of its vale, in the moft advantageous points of 
vie"w. 

Having made an excurfion to vifit the fpot which fo commands thefe charming ob- 
jefts, we returned to Llantriffent, and defeending into the rich vale of Glamorgan, 
foon arrived at Cowbridge, a town on the high road, chiefly confifting of one ftreet on 
a gentle declivity, with a fmall rivulet flowing beneath it. An intricate track brought 
us from thence through a pleafant country towards the coaft, and we found St. Do- 
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Ml's caftle on the rocks impending over the fhore. This large irregular pile, together 
with its park and gardens, bears many marks of ancient magnificence, and is ftill in 
fome degree inhabited, but moll of the ftate apartments are in a very decayed condi¬ 
tion. The view from its principal tower is really noble, looking flraight acrofs the 
channel, which is there near twenty miles broad, to the bold hills of Somerfetlhire 
above Minehead, and tracing that great aeftuary from King-road and the influx of the 
Avon, till its oppofite Ihores recede too far from the eye to diftinguilh it from an open 
fea. 

We rejoined the weat road at the village of Wenye, and leaving the little town of 
Bridgend on the right, reached the fummit of Newton Down by a long and laborious 
afeent. Here a wonderful .burft of profpe^t greeted us, extending over the great bay 
of Swanfea, in the fweep of a fine femidrcle, almoft to the extreme point of the pe- 
ninfula of Gower, which crofled in with the Englilh coall at a great diftance. Di- 
redly oppofite to our ftation, in the centre of the bay, the large town of Swanfea, 
fpread over feveral low hills and their hollows, almoft imitated the difplay of Naples; 
^ile on the left, the high point of the Mumbles Head, impending over the lea, and 
crowned with a hght-boufe, reprefented the Cambrian miniature of Vefuvius. To 
complete the refemblance, another Solfaterra exhibited itfelf, where the numerous 
forges of Morris-town tinged the country with the fulphureous atmo^hcre of their 
copper-works, and covered the adjacent hills with their abundant population, while 
the collieries of Neath poured forth their oppofite volumes of fimoke, where its river 
defeended to the fea amidft the groves of Briton ferry, before which the mighty 
hill of Margam, clothed with oaks to its very fummit, projefted with aftoniming 
grandeur. 

Delighted with this view, which the declining fun of a fine funjmer evening flicwcd 
to great advantage, we defeended flowly to the village of Pyle, where Mr. Talbot has 
built a houfe of entertainment, which rather refembles R palace than an inn. This 
pleafant fpot has every advantage of fituation as well as accommodation, and travel¬ 
lers are often induced to fix here for feveral days, making cxcurfions to vifit the feve¬ 
ral obje£ts in the vicinage of Pyle.— — The bathing houfes at Newton on the coaft, 
are not above three miles difiant j but thefe, as well as thofe of Barry-ifland near St. 
DonaPs, though crowded with company, have few attraftions, being extremely dif¬ 
ficult of accefs, and almoft buried beneath huge hillocks of fand. 

Margam, the grand but deferted feat of the I'albot family* prefents a nobler objctl, 
with its high wooded hill, and its princely orangery. This magnificent building is efteem- 
ed the fineft of its kind in Eurc'pe, and was conftrufted a few years ago to contain a 
nunierous'colledion of almoft gigantic orange and lemon trees, which long before being 
wrecked on the coaft, became the property of this family. The houfe of Margam has 
lately been pulled down, but the remrins of an ancient chapter-houfe are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious, being fupported by one central pillar, which, 
fpreading inftveral light branches at the top, forms perfect arches alh around with the 
points of the Gothic windows, which rife to meet it. This chapter-houfe is the moft 
entire remnant of the ancient monaftery of Margam, of which many other veftiges are 
to be tracetf in the park, and among the adjacent buildings. 

W'e now foon reached thp copper-works of t'lberavon, and deftended to the charming 
feat of lordVi rtiou at Briton ferry, where the Neath river, iffuing from the bold hills 
wnich encloit its ^ale, pafles between feveral majeflic groves, and precipitates itlelf 
into the fea. This place is laid, out with great tafte and elegance, and the profpefts jq 
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be enjoyed from its numerous walks and drives, arc both various and ftriking; but 
neither the ftrudure of ihehoufe, nor its fituation, correfpond perfectly with the beauty 
of the grounds. 

Deferting the coaft here for a while, and purfuing the valley to Neath, vve foon 
gained a fight of the high ground on the right, occupied by the park and elevated 
manfion of the Gnoll, the Iplendid feat of the Mackworth family, now transferred by 
marriage to that of Hanbury. Great expence has here been beltowed with confider- 
able elTcft, and the plantations of this extenfive place cover a large trafl of country; 
its walks and cafeades alfo are much to be admired, and the commanding afpeft of the 
houfe cannot be pafled unnoticed. In themidfl: of thefe advantages, the Gnoll lofes 
much of its beauty by the fmoke of the various collieries which encompafs it, and its 
vicinage to the dirty town of Neath. Here we crofled the river, which, defeending 
rapidly along thecourfe of a romantic valley, finds its fource in the diftant mountains, 
dividing the two counties, through which an arduous road is carried to Brecknock. 

-Wc purfued it no further, but, after vifiting the imperfeft remains of Neath 

abbey, croffed a hill to reach thofe numerous collieries and copper-works which, oc¬ 
cupying an immenfe traft of country towards the north of Swanfea, blaft the foil all 
around with their fulphureous influence, deftroying the appearance of verdure, and 
prtfvcnting cultivation. Thefe works, formed by fevcral fpirited proprietors, are 
chiefly condudted by Mr. Morris, whofe handfome feat of Clafemont overlooks the 
whole territory; all the hills around are covered with their buildings, and the princi¬ 
pal aflemblage of houfes, formed into regular ftrects, with a church and wharfs, bears 

the title of Morris-town.-^'rhrough this curious place, and amidft all that train of 

villas and abundant population which indicate the profperity arifing from fuccefsful en- 
terprize, wc approached the walls of Sw'anfea, now fwelled into a port of great import¬ 
ance from its neighbouring manufadurcs. 

Swanfea, both in its extent, the width of its ftreets, and the afped of its buildings, 
far exceeds all the towns in South Wales; it has of late been greatly improved ; and, 
though its principal confequence is derived from its increafing commerce, it owes much 
to the mildnefs of its climate, and the Angular beauty of the bay it conmiands. Thefe 
advantages, together with a commodious lliore for fea bathing, have made it the fum- 
mer rel’ort of that gay tribe of company which embclliflies the public places on tlie 
coaft of England, as well as the winter rcfidencc of many families from the lefs fre¬ 
quented parts of South Wales. A theatre and an aflcmbly-room contribute to the 
general anuifcnient, and all the refources of polilhed ibcicty arc* here at times to be 

found, amidft the noife of manufadures, and the buz of incclTant commerce.-The 

remains of Swanfea caftle confift chiefly of one mafl'y tower, with a curious light pai'a- 
pet upon Gothic arches; this caftle and that of Oyftermouth were built by Ilenry 
Beaumont, Karl of Warwick, in the reign of King Henry 1 . Oyftermouth is a very 
fine ruin on the coaft, at the diftance of about four miles from Swanfea, near the 
promontory of the Murnbles-hcad, which, terminating in- high hills, and ftretch- 
ing out far into the bay, aflbrds a fafe anchorage to Ihips palling up or down the 
channel. 

'i his head-land of the Mumbles forms a point of the peninfula of Gower, which 
extends in a, long and narrow iftlimus between the two great bays of Glamorgan and 
Gacrmarthenfliire; this is in general a rocky and unintcrefting diftrid, except where 
the fea views enliven it; yet has fancy, or fome other caufc of predilcdion, difpofed 
.Mr. T:dlx>t to create a highly-ornamented villa, with all its luxurious appendages, at 
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Penricc, near the extremity of this traft, where the caftles of Penrice and Pcnnarth, 
built foon after the conquelt, diflingiiifh the bay of Oxwich, The houfe is an ele¬ 
gant modem ftrufturc, and the diverfiiies of lawn, wood, and water, introduced witli 
much tadc and deiign, Itrongly contrail the afperities of the furrounding diftiicl, and 
furprixe a flranger with a degree of refinement he could little expeft in fuch a tra£l. 

-Yet may an obferver, without too critic an eye, deem the trim afpcdl of this park, 

and its fmooth fiioet of water, inconfonant with the rough outline of the coait and 
country, :md cenfure that defign which has introduced the principal approach through 
the fictitious fragments of a modern ruin, within fight of an ancient caille, whofc ivied 
walls overhanging the beach, feem to frown defiance at this newly-created rival. Still 
more mull he wonder, that its owner fliould defert the noble feat of Margam, in 
the midlt of a populous and plentiful country, to form a faii7 palace in a dreary and 
dcfolate wild, far from the ufual haunts of men, and near the extremity of a bleak 
pcninfula. 


Chap. IV. Entrance of Caermarthcnfhire at Pontardillas. — Llanelly.—View from the 
Heights of Pembray.—.Kidwelly.—Llanjlephan Cojile at the Mouth of the River Towey. 
— Lliighuarne.—Commanding Situation of Tenby.—Great Terrace of the Ridge of Pem- 
brokejhire.—Llamphey Court...-.-Pembroke and its Cajlle.—Stackpoole Court. — St. Co¬ 
vin's Well and Chapel.—Extraordinary Chafm in the Cliffs on the Coajl. — Orielion .— 
Milford-havent with its peculiar Scenery and Defeats.—Carew Cajile.—Laurenny 
Hall.^—Llanfhipping.—Slebaich. — Haverfordwed. -Habberjlone-Haikin.—Bay of St. 
Bride.—-St. David's.—Splendid Ruins of its Cathedral and Palace.—Its modern cccle- 
fiafiical EftabHJhment.—.D'fmal Appearance of the Country about Fifguard.—Return to 
Haverfordweji. 

HAVING devoted fome days to the objefts in die neighbourhood of Swanfea, we left 
that place, and after eroding feveral pleafant hills, arrived at Pontardillas, a Imall inn 
and hamlet fituated near the bridge to which it owes its name. The Lwghor river 
here, iffuing from the high mountains of Caermarthenlhire, expands itfclf into a broad 
teftuary, and pafling by its town and caftlc, difeharges itfclf into the fea, dividing the 
two counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. Our road lay principally on its banks, 
and we became environed by a low and fandy flat as we approached the miferable vil¬ 
lage of Llanelly, clofc to the coaft, and famous for nothing but a deferted old feat of 
the Stepney family.——Soon afterw'ards we afeended the high hill of Pembray, and 
from this central point enjoyed a wonderful profped over the great bay of Caermar¬ 
thenlhire, with its whole femicircular fweep from the extremity of Gower in Glamor- 
ganlhire, to the rock of Tenby in Pembrokelhirc. Defcending abruptly, we foon be- 
came'environed with collieries, and purfued a wretched road to Kidwelly, a fmall, but 

tolerably neat tpwn, at a little diftance from the coaft.-^Its caftle k well worthy of 

obfervation, placed on an elevated mount above a final! river, and remarkable for the 
perfed uniformity of its four round towers. This building is attributed to King John, 
and it is a fingular circumftancc that, together with the town, it is included in the dif- 
tant, and apparently unconneded, dutchy of Lancafter, from which it derives- fome 
privileges. 

We left the high Caermarthen road here, and, purfuing a Icfs confiderablc track, 
foon came in fight of the jroud ftream of the Towey, defcending from the richeft 
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vale in its county, and falling into the fea beneath a high mount crowned with the 
majeflic fragments of Llanftephan caftle. A wretched ferry conveyed us over this 
w'ide jcfluary, and fliortly afterwards by another little better we o-olTod the Taave, 
and reached the village of Llaghnarnc, where we obferved alfo fome coufidcrable remains 
of a caftle. A long and very interefting ride carried us from tliencc, partly on the hills 
adjoining to the coaft, and partly on the lands, with a variety of enchanting views to the 
point on which the town of Tenby in Pembrokclhire, projedfing far into the fea, occu¬ 
pies the fummit of an abrupt clilF, and forms one great horn of the bay of Caerraarthen. 

The pofition of this town is extremely fingular, covering the fteep and wooded 
fades of a long and narrow rock, flielving on one tide towards the bay, and on the 
other, to the weftern coaft ; being divided only by a narrow tract of find, occafion* 
ally overflowed by the fea, from that long riilge of hills w'liich forms a high terrace 
betw'ecn the coaft and the interior of Pembrokclhire. This extraordinary iiiterraixtui e 
of wood, rocks, and houfes, together with the lofty I'pire of its church, gives the 
j)lace a very romantic appearance; but the cxteiifive fea views it commands, have a 
Itill more Itriking cftedl. On the left, the great bay of Caennarthen expands itl'clf 
in a vaft cun'e, terminating in the oppofite point of Gower; and on the right, a lea 
almoll boundlefs towards the weft, is diftinguiflied to the fouth by the rock of Caida 
and the more diftant oval of Lundy illand, which feems to divide the great tracl of 
water between the clilF of Tenby and the oppolite hills of Devonlhire and Cornwall, 
faintly Ikirting the horizon. The beauty of its fituation, and its fine fands, have ex¬ 
alted Tenby from an obfciire fea-portinto a confiderable public place, where the influx 
of company is at times very great; the town has in confequcnce fuflered much im¬ 
provement, yet from the narrownefs of the ridge, and its frequent declivities, the 
ftreets are inconveniently conftrufted, though they are embellilhed with many mo¬ 
dern buildings, and a commodious hotel. The quay is tolerably convenient, and 
generally well filled with vcflels; fome inconfiderable remains of the caftle of Tenby 
ftill exift near the extremity of the cliff, and on the fliore beneath it we found feveral 
natural caverns of an uncommon fize and figure. 

Palling the narrow tract of fands which alinofl; infulatcs Tenby from the reft of 
Pembrokclhire, and crofting the groat ridge of the country, wc dei'cended towards 
the coaft to vifit the ruins ofManorbear caftle, built by the Normans in the time of 
William Rufus, which indicate great original ftrength and confequcnce, though little 
but their Ihell is now to be founiJ. They ftand on a fine eminence near their \illagc, 
great part of which is alfo in decay, between two wild projecting lulls which end in 
perpendicular rocks towards the fliore, and open an unbounded view of the weftern 
ocean with a few rugged promontories of the Pembrokclhire coaft. From*rhonce we 
returned to the ridge, and for many miles purfued a grand terrace on its fummit, 
where almoft the whole of Pembrokemire in full difplay below, prefented an e.xpanfc 
of cultivation and enclofures, thickly overfpread with villages, w'hich bore a nearer 
refemblancc to ‘.he rich vales of England than the mountainous Iccnery of Wales, 
and yet exhibited fome features of a charaCteriftic beauty peculiar to itlllf. Its in¬ 
habitants alfo dilFcred as much from thofe of the neighbouring Welch counties, as 
the appearance of their*country; for neither the cuftoms nor the language of Wales, 
prevailed much within its limits; and the people being originally tranfplanted from 
Flanders, ftill retained ftrong marks of their origin, intermixed with many traits of 
the Englifli character. * 
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A gentle dcfcent from this charming ridge brought us to the village and ancient 
manfion of Llamphcy court, once a palace of the bifliop of St. David’s, and after¬ 
wards, when alienated from that fee, a feat of the great lord Eflex. Much of this 
building is entire, and its moft confpicuous features are a Gothic window covered 
with ivy over a gateway, with a light parapet pervading alinoll the whole of the 

building on arches not unlike thofc of the callle of Swanfea.-Pembroke lies at 

the diltance of two miles from this place, and confills chiefly of one long and neat 
Itrect, which leads to the magnificent remains of its cafllc. This proud llrucdure, 
built by Henry I., and famous in hiflory for the br;.ve defence made by its garrifon 
for Charles I., covers the w^hole of a great mount, which defeends in a perpendicular 
cliff on each fide, except towards the town, and is aimofl; cncompaffcd by one of thole 
many winding aelluarics, which, fed by fome fmall rivers, penetrate into the country 
from Milford-haven. A vafl; round tower, and a fpacious cave in the rock beneath 
the walls, are the two principal objefts in this ruin; but an indifferent apartment is 
Ihewn with fome degree of triumph, which is boalled to have given birth to Henry Vll, 
who is here Ityled the Conqueror of England. 

The land llretchcs out from hence tow'ards the coall in a broad projefting curve, 
and though bleak and generally bare of wood, it contains many curious objeds. 
Stackpoole Court, the feat of lord Cawdor, is a noble manlion furrounded with 
fine groves and growing plantations, and ornamented with a profufion of tafte and 
elegance. A deep and wooded glen pervades the whole, exhibiting all the romantic 
beauties of an inland valley, dole to a llormy and tempelluous coaft, w'hofe high 
bleached clifl’s, environing a dreary wild, overlook this fecond 'I'einpe wdth much 
contralled grandeur. Not far from hence, in a cleft on the coaft, we found the 
chapel and legendary well of St. Govin, reputed in this country to be miraculous in 
the cure of various diforders; and foon afterwards reached a lurprifing chafm in the 
rocks of an immenfe depth. This wonderful aperture is nearly circular, and for the 
moft part perpendicular to the level of the fea, which enters the chafm through a fmall 
fiffure under an arch below, exhibiting a kind of miniature of the famous Buller of 
Buchan, on the north-eaft coaft of Scotland. Hard by, another cliff attraded our 
notice, projeding magnificently into the fea, and forming an immenfe folid arch 
with the contiguous fhore, encompaffed by feveral rocks, which at limes are aimofl: 
covered by various fpecies of fea fowl, depofiting their eggs in the breeding feafon, 
and bringing up their young in thel'e inaccellible ftations. Soon afterwards we came 
to Orieltoii, a large feat of the Owen family, furrounded by extenfive plantations, 
but greatly inferior to Stackpoole Court, both in its fituatioii and decoration; then 
paffing agkin through Pembroke, we foon reached the borders of Milford-haven, 
near the great ferry which croll’es its principal channel, and leads to Haverfordweft. 
Not /ar from this fpot the various branches of this celebrated harbour, which wind 
in many diredions through the interior of Pembrokefhire, become united in one 
great bafin, where is to be found that expenfive, but unfinifhed chain, of fortifications, 
which has incurred much ridicule and cenfure from its abfurd pofition at the bottom 
of a deep bay, whofe exterior points are undefended. The notion of its importance 
vanifhed when the job v^as accomplifhed, and the works have fince languifhed in ne- 
gleded obfeurity, unapproached, except by travellers, who are attraded to the fpot by 
the ciafiic fame with which 'our immortal dramatic poet has endowed Milford-haven. 
This vaft harbour appears perfedly land-locked on all fides, except towards its mouth, 
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where the fiiores contrafting the channel, and turning abruptly to the fouth-eaft, 
prcfent an aperture capable of being defended by proper fortreffes. 

The interior fpace forms a vaft oblong balin, fufficient to contain all the navies of 
Europe within its bofoin, with abundance of fafe anchorage, and every natural ac¬ 
commodation for their reception, artificial advantages alone being wanting. As a 
pifturefque obje£l, it may boaft fomc few peculiar charms from its magnitude, the 
ealy outline of its Hoping fliores, and the little bay, which enclofing the ftiipping and 
town of I fabberfton Haikin near its centre, forms the port of Milford. Yet is the eye 
of one accuftomed to greater objefts, and the bolder difplay of a rocky and moun¬ 
tainous coaft, fiomewhat difappointed in finding the celebrated, and almoft facred bay 
of Milford-haven, unattended with thofe ffriking appendages, bare of wood, and but 
little marked by points of grandeur in its I’urrounding fcencry. I'his obfervation, 
however, muft be underftood only to apply to the great bafin, for numberlefs are the 
points of beauty, and profufe the woods that adorn the feveral arms, which extending 
from this vaft body of water, wind in many diredions through the country. 

Near the extremity of one of thefe, about five miles from Pembroke in the contrary 
diredion, we found the magnificent remains of Carew caftle. It appears to have 
been built in different ages, from the contrail of the plain with the ornamented 
Gothic, but both are in very high prefervation, and the large projeding bows of 
the latter are wonderfully ffriking. I'he great hall, with feveral other fine apartments, 
exhibit confiderable remains of their original fplendour, while all the more modern 
parts of the flrudure difplay that inajeflic combination of extent, fimple grandeur, 
and rich decoration, which wc admire in many of thofe buildings that bear the date 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Following the seftuary from hence, we foon reached the beautifully wooded bank 
on which l.aureiiny is fituated, whofe elevated manfion at the head of a lawn, adorned 
with various clumps, and iloping gradually to the water’s edge, had long formed 
our principal point of view. This place, much improved by the tafle of its prefent 
owner Mr, Barlow, may juftly be called the lineft in Pembrokelhire, both from its 
internal decoration, and its commanding pofition at the extremity of a high ridge 
clothed with thick woods, with feather dowm in almofl perpendicular beauty to a broad 
and winding branch of Milford-haven. In front, it opens to a fmiling lawn variega¬ 
ted with plantations, which defeends gradually to the level of Carew caflle, whofe 
bold ruin Hands prominently forward at the head of the water, backed by the high 
ridge of hills which euclole this part of the county of Pembroke Irom the fide of Car- 
diganlhire. 

The narrow trafl of land which Laurenny occupies, lies between two branches of 
Milford-haven, with two I'crries, one of which leads to Pembroke, and the other 
to Llanihipping, where we found another old feat of the Owen family. From 
thence a little afeent brought «s to Slebatch, a handfome modern houfe, built by 
the late Mr. Barlow, and now belonging to Mr. Phillips, whofe grounds are well 
kid out, and adjoin clofely to the park of PiiElon caftle, the ancient feat of I.ord 

Milford.-^The extenfivc plantations, and great outline of Pidon, promife more 

than meets the eye ®n a nearer approach, little tallt being difplayed within, and 
neither the Gothic nor modern parts of the manfion exhibiting much grandeur 
of architedure. Several of the apartments may be called magnificent, but in the 
midll of a park and country open to various fine profpeds, none*fecriied fo placed as to 
admit them advantageoufly. I'his caftle was built in the time of William Rufus, by 
■William dc Pidon, a Norman baro.i. 
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About five miles from Pifton, \vc reached the large town of Havcrfordvvcfl, defcend- 
ing in fcvoi-al Irecp lireets from the top of a high hill to a branch of the haven, from 
wiionce it derives its commercial importance. This may be called the modern capital 
of the county, from its great extent and fuperior decoration; it is alfo become the 
feat oi the grand fefion, and more appearance of opulence, with thebuftle of trade, 
may be traced within its walls than falls to the lot of moft Welch towns. With all 
thefe advantages, it abounds in narrow and ill-paved flrcets, nor can a few good lioufcs, 
here and there awkwardly intorfperfed, compenfate for the inconvenience of avenues 
almofl; uniformly Itcop and flippery. Here arc the reiaains of a confiderable caftle, now 
coiivcrted into a priibn, from which, as well as the upper parts of the town, a very 
cxtc-nf.vc profpexit is commanded ; yet is flic flourifliing port of I-Iavcrfordwefl', in iny 
opinion, lar inferior to the neglected county town of Pembroke, in the charatfcrifllc 
points of ncatnefs, and<hc handfomc formation of its (treets. 

\Vo made an cxcurfion iVom hence to vifit the fdhing town of Ilubberfton on MIU 
ford-havon, and from the iiigh grounds in its vicinage wc gained a view of that great 
liarbour’s mouth, opening between two dills into the Atlantic ocean, near the entrance 
of the Briflol channel. 'I’his being tlie ftation of the Irifli packets bound to Water¬ 
ford, 1 was furprifed to find it wretchedly fupplied with accommodations, but a large 
hotel, lately biiili at Milford on the oppofite fide of the river, is likely foonto remove this 
caufe of general complaint. 

A fccoiid expedition led us by the ruins of Roche caftle, over a bleak and un- 
pleafant country, on the edge of the dangerous bay of St. Bride, and acrofs the deep 
hollow of the creek of Solfay, to the deferted city of St. David’s. Hardly a fingle 
tree decorated this wild extremity of the coaft of Pembrokeftn're; a fcanty flicv.’- of ha¬ 
bitations, more like huts than cottages, were thinly interfperfed j and the city itfdf, 
w'hen we approached it, bore the afpeft of an infignificant village, fituated on a fniall 
eminence n^ar that projedling head-land which terminates in the pile of rocks called 
St. David’s head. In a deep hollow beneath the town, flioltered from thofe winds 
which ravage this ftonny coaft, we found a few good houfes appropriated to the cc- 
clefiaftical eifablifliment, in the midll of which the cathedral appeared rifing in reno¬ 
vated magnificence, like a phccnix amidfl the fplondid ailies of the ruined grandeur of 
St. David’s. This church is far fuperior to tliat of Llandafl'e in its prefervation, and 
has received ample juftice from the attention and expcnce beftowedou it by its modern 
proprietors, the whole being in good repair, and the weft front having lately been re¬ 
built in a tafte pcrfcdlly correfpoiiding wfith the reft of the flrudture. Its tower is 
finely carved in fret-work, and, like many of our Englifli cathedrals, the Gothic orna¬ 
ments of the choir contraft the Saxon pillars and arches of the great aifle, which are 
themfelvcs curioufly worked in wreaths. A ceiling of Irifti oak alfo is much to be ad¬ 
mired, together wiili a very perfedf Mofaic pavement. Biftiop Vaughan’s chapel lies 
behind the choir, where vve were much ftruck wfith a highly wrought ftone ceiling, 
fimilar to the fineft fpccimens of Henry Vll.’s reign, with which all tho furrounding or¬ 
naments of the building correfpond. St. Mary’s chapel niuft have been ftill more ele¬ 
gant. from the curious remains of pillars and arches with which its fpace is ftrewed ; 
various alfo and extraordinary are the devices in fculpture to found there, including 
the heads of the feven fili;er.s who were faid to have contributed to the building. The 
chapter-houfe alfo has a fine coved ceiling, and St. Mary’s hall, now in ruins, exhibits 
the remains of much ancient grandeur. From the cathedral and thefe adjacent build¬ 
ings, w’e vifited the ruins of the jiifhop’s palace, which muft formerly have been a mag¬ 
nificent, and even :i nrinedy ftrudture. Two parts of its quadrangle arc yet nearly 

• entire. 
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entire, and thefe are crowned with a light Gothic parapet, fimilar to thofe at Svvanfea 
caflle and Llamphey Court. The arch by which we entered the King’s-hall is fmgu- 
larly fine, with the fiatues of King John and his Queen over it; the hall itfelf is a grand 
room, 88 feet in length by 30, and at its eallern end is a curious circular w indow, likt; 
a wheel, with a rim, fpokes, and centre, wrought in the finell Gothic, and (till quite 
entire. I’his room was built after the reft of the palace, for the reception of King Jol^u 
and Queen Mary on their return from Ireland, being much larger than the biftiop’s 
hall, which is iiotwithftanding a fine building. The chapel contains the remains of .1 
font, with fome pieces of fculpture, and the kitchen is nearly entire, with four chimneys 
and four arches, fupported by a folkl pillar in the middle. After devoting feveral hour.-; 
to thefe fine remnants of antiquity, we afeended to the poor ftn'et which bears the title 
of a city and found very moderate accommodation at the houfc dignified with the name 
of an inn. 

Saint David’s, faid to have been a Roman ftation, was the feat of the primacy of 
Wales, transferred here from Caerleon by St. David in the fixth century. Its modern ec- 
clefiaftical cftablifhment is highly refpeftable, confifting of the bilhop, fix canon refideri- 
tiaries, four archdeacons, and feveral minor canons. The modern refidence of the 
bifliop, thefe fplendid ruins being no longer habitable, has been transferred to Aber- 
guilly near Caermarthen, a central part of his diocefe, in a pleafant country. One of 
the canons is generally refident at St. David’s in rotation, where a handl'ome houfe is 
appropriated for his habitation, and the reft of the inftitution appear to be well lodged. 
Much praife is due. to the eftablifliincnt for the excellent repair in which the cathedral 
and thofe buildings which are Hill in ufe, are preferred ; and the fcrvice of the church 
in this remote corner of the kingdom, where there are few to witnefs it, is condutted 
with a degree of decorum and attention which w'ould put fome of our proudeft choirs 
in England to the blufli. 

Nothing, except the fimilar extremity of the Land’s end in Cornwall, can be ima¬ 
gined more dreary and defolate than the afpeft of this country j which, open to two 
tempeftuous fcas, is alnioft deprived of wood, and all living fences, and can hardly ad¬ 
mit any degree of verdure or vegetation, except in a few favoured hollows. The coaft, 
turning here to the north, forms one horn of the great bay of Cardigan, and tlie fame 
difmal and deferted appearance pervades the whole as far as Fifguard, a miferablc port 
on the bay, rendered famous of late by the gallant and fuccefsful enterprize of the 
Welch peafantry, under the command of Lord Cawdor, againft 1400 French invaders. 
The Cardigan road extends from licncc on the fea-fliorc with little improvement of 
feenery by the poor fifhing town of Newport, but we left it at Fifguard, and purfued an 
excellent new-made road, which, leaving the bare heights of Procelle, the ofily moun¬ 
tain Pembrokelhire can boaft, on the left, defeended from the difmal trad of country I 
have deferibed, and beautifully winding through a romantic glen, brought us back to 
the well-wooded and cultivated diftrift furrounding Haverfordweft, interfered by the 
broad arms of M^ord-haven# 
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Chap. V. — -Sf. Clear. — Caermarihen. — Aberguilly. — Middleton-halL—-Great Burjl of 
ProfpcilintbeValcofTo'ivcy.—Rufsland CajHt.—Grongar Hill.—Golden Grove — 
IJandHo.—Dinevawr Park and Cajlle. — Glen-heir Waterfall.—Caraigeennin Cajlle .— 
Upper Vak ofTo’wey. — hlanymdovcry.—The Treeajlle Mountain.—Beautiful Pafs of 
Cwtu-Dwr to Treeajlle.—Return to Brecknock.—Cajlle Madoc.—Character of the 
late'Mr. Powell—Fine Situation of Builth on the Wye. — Lla 7 idrindod Welts. — Lla 7 i- 
WTtd Wells.—Pafs of the Hills from IJa 7 iy 7 ndovcry mto Cardiganjhire. — Lla 7 ibedir.— 
NiWcaJHe on Tivy.—Cardigan a 77 d its Cajlle. — Kiigarra 77 Cu}tle—Coidmo 7 'e.—Dreary 
y/ppcara 77 cc of the great Bay of Cardigati.—Romatitic Valley of the Eiro 7 i. — Aberciron, 
Abcryjlwith and its Cajlle. 

WE now travelled in the inland direttion, and leaving the domain of Pidon caflle 
on the right, purfuctl the great road through the heart of Pembrokefhire, palling 
through the irregular town of Narbeth, graced with the pifturefque ruin of its caflle. 
At the little village of St. Clear, we re-entered the county of Caermarthen; from 
whence, winding through a pleafiint and well-wooded valley, we foon approached its 
capital. I'iie interior of Caermarthen dif’appointcd me, its ftreets being narrow and 
unequal, though interfperfed with many good houfes, and fome confiderable public 
buildings. To the beauty of its fituation it is difficult to do ample juftice, placed as it 
is at thi; head of one of the richeft vales in South Wales, on the north bank of the fine 
river Towey, which is navigable for large veffels to its bridge. Our courfe led us up 
this enchanting vale, for the moft part clofe to the banks of the Towey, which by its 
inceffant windings through a plain diflinguiffied by feveral conic hills clothed with 
rich wood, gave perpetual variety to a fucceffion of fomeof the fineft landlcapcs in nature. 
At Aberguilly we paflTed the palace of the biffiop of St. David’s, near one of the boldeft 
fw'eeps of the river, which had no great points of architedurc to recommend it, and 
foon afterwards croffing the Towey, deviated from the high road to the right, for the 
purpofe of viewing Middleton hall, the fplendid modern feat of Mr. Paxton, which far 
eclipfes the proudcll of the Cambrian manfions in Afiatic pomp and fplendour. 'I'his 
houfe may be juftly admired for the exterior beauty of its figure, as well as for its in¬ 
ternal elegance and decoration ; yet does a vail pile of Portland ftone, curioufly chif- 
feled, and finiffied in the highell ftyle of the Grecian tafte, appear to me fomewhat in- 
confonant with the more impofing, though fimple majefty, of the furrounding country. 
Neiuier did its fituation pleafe me, confined by a narrow and ill-planted park, and 
perched on the fuminit of one of the great boundaries of the vale of Towey, too 
high to colnmand its beauties; where the eye, overlooking the courfe of the river, en- 
coontered only thofe wild and dillant hills which divide the counties of Caermarthen 
and Cardigan. 

We returned from Middleton hall with plcafure, to refume our progrefs in the 
charming vala below, where a profpecl foon burfl upon our fight, glowing with all the 
enchantments of a grandly pi£lurefque outline, romantic beauty, and claffic fame. A 
vail amphitheatre of wild inountains, afpiring in a variety of pointed fummits, formed 
the head of* the vale, bdaeath which the groves encircling the proud ruin of Dinevawr 
calllc, clothed the fiimrnit, and abrupt fides of its hilly park, to the very margin of the 
river; which winding in perpetual meanders, became loft at laft to the eye beneath 
their impending fhaae. The vale itfelf, expanding as it afeended to the foot of the 
mountains, became thickfy fpread wicli villages: the fine, but alas! denuded hills of 
Golden grove, fronted the leafy grandeur .of Dinevawr j the broken walls of Riilisland 
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caftle appeared as ftarting forth from an eminence in the plain, and Grongar hill exalt¬ 
ed itfolf in front, endowed with all the natural charms of this delightful landfcape, and 
immortalized by the poetic ftrains of Dyer. 

Encompaflbd with tins interefting fccncry, we proceeded up the vale, and pafling 
through the park of Golden grove, not far from its ancient manfion, we approached 
(he old bridge of Llandilo immediately beneath the groves of Dinevawr, and eroding 
the Towey, arrived at the centre of that town by a marvelloufiy deep, narrow, and 
winding ftrect. Little can be faid of the interior of this place; but like many oth.cr 
Welch towns, it may claim much admiration from the extreme beauty of its fituation, 
to which the adjoining park and manfion of Dinevawr caftlc, add the brightell orna¬ 
ment. 

't his grand feat of the Rice family, lately ennobled by the title of Dinevawr, occu¬ 
pies an eminence immediately above the town, covering leveral undulating hills with its 
rich groves and verdant lawns, in the centre of one of which the houfe, a plain modern 
flrudturc, is placed. The ruin of the caftlc, which was granted to Sir Rice ap-Tho- 
mas by Henry VII. ftands on the higheft point in the grounds, w here the hills, richly 
clothed with wood to the very bottom, defeend abruptly to the bed of the Towey, and 
from hence all the ftrildng beauties of this enchanting tract may be enjoyed in full 
difplay. 

A high chain of rude unequal mountains croffes the head of the plain here at right 
angles, forming three feparale vales, widely differing from each other in form and cha- 
radier. From the fouth-weft an Alpine valley defeends from a cluftcr of mountains, 
whole mifliapcn heads prefent a bold barrier againft the coaft of Gltimorganfliire; 
tow'ards the nortli-caft, a wild vale extends to the foot of the hills, W'^hich bound 
the counties of Cardigan and Brecknock, thinly interfperled with w'oods and vil¬ 
lages, but marked wit h fomc peculiar features of beauty. The Towey here defeends 
from its native mountains, and fiom a rapid rivulet gradually increafes to a fine 
river, which, paffmg under the arches of Llandilo bridge, glides bencatli the groves 
and caftlc of Dinevawr, forming the. rich vale ami plains through which we had af- 
cended from Caermarthen, where Golden grove, Rufsland caftle, and Grongar hill, 
appear as diftinguiflied objects, beautifully interw^oven by the frequent meanders of 
the river. 

Before we left Llandilo, we made an excurfion on the Swanfea road, to vifit the 
cataniQ; of G Icn-hicr in a gentleman’s ground, which, though not very confiderablc, 
exhibits a bold ftiecf water, broken in the middle by a ridge of projeCling rocks, 
and falling into a large bafin, from whence the little river that feeds it inirfues its 
courle with grv-'nt i'apioify through the narrow paffage l(> which the impending rock.s 
on each fide confine it. A very -tiifticult mad conv-v'yed us from thence to the high 
infulatcd rock which fuftains ihc ruin of Caraigeennin. caft-lc, rifmg perpendicidarly 
near 400 feet from the plain on every lido, except that by whicli we afeended it. This 
fortrefs was bui[t in the reign ol Henry 1 . and nnift have been nearly impregnable at 
that period from its nofilion ; its remains are very inconfiderable, but the profpeft it 
commands is lurprifingly extenfivv, comprehending inoft part of the three vales I 
have deferibed, with tUeir furrovmdiug mountains, and tIirou'j;h an aperfurc in them 
the fea with its bold coaft near Swanfea- In our delccnt we pafled through a large 
arclteil paffage, lighted by fmail wir.dows, after the manner of the gallery at Cacr- 
philli, and defeended by a long flight of fteps, to a fubterranoous cave, w'hich was 
conneded with the caftle ; but the path bcginliinc to grow flipperv, and the defcein 
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fteep, we were obliged to relinquift our defign of exploring it further for want of 
light. 

Returning to Llandilo, we paffed along the upper vale of the Towey, which, 
though far inferior to the rich difplay of the plains we had traverfed on its banks from 

Caermarthen^ abounds in fomc beauties of a different nature.-^Lefs abundant in 

wood, and lefs verdant in its meadows, cultivation and pafture ftill appeared fweetly 
intermixed on each fide of the winding ftreain, and the .road, formed on a confider- 
able terrace, commaiided every objed, paffing between the elevated feat and groves of 
Taliaris, and the town of Llangaddock-Creffony on the other fide of the river. By an 
eafy ford we eroded the Towey juft before we reached Llanymdovery, a draggling 
and very irregular town, encompafled by ftreams in almoft every diredion, where 
we found nothing worthy of obfervation except the fmall remains of its caftle on a 
mount. 

Idanymdovery lies near the head of the upper vale of Towey, bounded by a range 
of wild hills, wmch divide it from-Cardiganlnire and the Trecaftle mountain, which 
blocks it up on the Brecknockfhire fide. Over this great barrier the high road to¬ 
wards England ufed to pafs, and all travellers, after attaining its fummit, and tra- 
verfing its dreary wild on that elevated expofure, were obliged to purfue a rocky and 
uneven defeent into the vale of the Ulke in Brecknockfhire. The great improvement 
which the roads of this country have of late experienced, has removed this inconve¬ 
nience, and fubftituted a winding pafs through a beautifully wooded glen, which en¬ 
circles the mountain. In the Highlands of Scotland, and the wilder parts of North 
Wales, I have feen bolder paffes of this nature, attended with the ftriking accompani¬ 
ment of high rocks and impetuous torrents, but I have fcarcely ever found one that 
exceeded t^ in the more placid ftile of mountain fccnery. Here the road fometimes 
croffes, and at others impends over the rivulet, where the hills, partly wooded and 
partly cultivated, frequently approach clofely to each other; and yet occafionally leave 
fuificient fpace for a pleafing ftripe of verdant meadow, and a white cottage here and 
there charmingly fituated on its banks. This pafs of Cwm-Dwr extends for nine miles 
round the bafe of the mountain, and reaches Trecaftle at no greater diftance than the 
original road over the mountain from Llanymdovery. 

A more miferable village than Trecaftle can fcarcely be found, encircled by wild 
mountains at the head of the upper vale of the Ufke, which foon expanding itfelf after 
paffing the groves of Devenog and Luchyntyven, reftored us to all thofe enchantments 
of lociety we had before delighted in, and the fine feenery already deferibed about 
Penpont and Brecknock. 

Too fo6n were we warned by the lapfe of time to recommence our pfogrefs, when 
we bad our farewell to Brecknock, afeending an abrupt hill from its priory, and pur- 
fuc 4 a road abounding in fhort and fteep declivities towards Builth. We now entered 
« valley of a different defeription from thofe of the, Ufke, narrow and winding with 
impending hiUs yet not unmixed with villages and cultivation, which, together with 
^he dark evergreen of the yew-tree, were interfperfed fo as to remind me of fome of the 
downifh bourns in Hampfhire and Wiltfhire. Occafional patches of wood diverfified 
the fccne pleafantly, and thefe increafed in magnitude as we approached Caftle Ma- 
doc, the feat of Mr. Powell, by whom we were received with great hofpitality. This 
refpeftable character at a Very advanced age, enjoyed much of the vigour of youth, 
with the happieft convivial talents, and exhibited the rare appearance of a provincial 
veteran, of fanuly and fortune, growing old, after an active life, on his native foil. 
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He is fince gone to reap the reward of his many virtues, leaving a worthy daughter, 
who wks his conhant companion, to inherit his eftates, and to join a whole country in 
deploring his lofs. 

Still winding along the valley by the fide of its little rivulet, we at length reached 
thofe wild hills which had long formed its boundary, and after eroding them, defeend- 
ed abrupty to the great vale through which the Wye purfues is courfe, furrounded by 
thofe majeftic mountains which environ the little plain in which Builth is fituatcd. 
This fmall market town, divided only by its bridge from Radnorftiire, is fmgularly 
built in two parallel ftreets, forming irregular terraces from the deep declivity of the 
ground; the principal of thefe, which is neaieft the river, is very narrow and ill- fiiaped, 
and the houfes, for the moft part, arc mean and irregular. Builth has been long 
highly extolled for the falubrity of its air, and the Angular beauty of its pofition, on 
the bank of the fineft of all the rivers of South Wales, enconipalTed by a magnificent 
ontline of romantic feenery. 

Curiofity, and the defire of vifiting foine worthy friends who were fixed for a while 
at Llandrindod wells, for the benefit of their waters, attrafted us to that obfeure fpot 
in which they are fituated, which we found it no eafy matter to reach by a road diffi¬ 
cult to be traced, and ftill more arduous to be travelled. About feven miles from 
Builth, in the midft of a wild common, at length we faw a few fcattered houfes near 
thefe celebrated fprings, whicii feem juftly to have acquired a high reputation in the 
countr}', combining, like thofe of Harrowgate, various degrees of fait and fulphur, 
with perhaps fome local additions. The large building which was formed for the re¬ 
ception of company, having been converted into a private refidence, we found a very 
contrafted public-houfe the only place of accommodation, and were furprized it could 
contain fo many inhabitants as then occupied it. It has fince, I underftand, been en¬ 
larged ; but even when we faw it, our friends aflured us that they were well content¬ 
ed with their pofition. From the curfory view I took of Llandrindod wells, I was 
i'ufficiently convinced, that nothing but the adventitious circumftances of good roads 
and fuperior accommodations was wanting to place this obfeure clufter of cottages 
on a par with our moft crowded public places, moft of whom it far eclipfes in its 
pofition on a fine open common, furrounded by bold hills, and peculiarly diftin- 
guilhable for the goodnefs of its air. In our return to Builth, we deviated a little 
from the road before we reached the town, to vifit the new-built houfe of Mr. 
Thomas, who received us with great politenefs, and exhibited a wonderful difplay 
of the plain of Builth and its furrounding hills from his windows. The houfe was 
then unfinilhed, but its commanding pofition was extremely ftrildng: the ad¬ 
vantage of a good accefs was wanting j but this, I underftand, has in part been fince 
obtained. 

The road we purfued from Builth left the vale through which the Wye defeends on 
the right, and followed another by the fide of a rivulet for a confiderable length, till 
it met a narrower valley which led to the wells of Llanwrtyd, which are fimilar in qua¬ 
lity to thofe 6f Llandrindod; and, though not equal in point of fituation, are alike dif¬ 
ficult of accefs and deficient in proper accommodation. Juft at the junftion of this 
valley we found the Ijttle inn of Tavem-y-prydd, and foon .afterwards (limbing a high 
mountain, traverfed a wild plain on its fummit, from which an eafy defeeut brought us 
to the ftatcly, but deferted manfion of Glanbran, in a well wooded park, and from thence 
back to Llanymdovery, in the upper vale of Towey. 

From Llanymdovery we turned our courfe towards Cardighnfliire, and croffed the 
Towey by a bridge of one arch, which is faid to be executed by the fame workman 
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who conftrufted the Pont-i-prydd in Glamorganfhire. We now began to afcend the 
hills, and a new road cut on a Ihelf beneath their fummit, conduflied us for feveral miles 
without great difficulty, except where a few fteep, but Ihort afcents, interrupted our 
progrefs. Near the poor little village of Pynfant we defcended to the banks of a rivu¬ 
let called the Cothee, which we found fome difficulty in croffing three times by a very 
rugged track, the bridges in the diredl road not being yet finilhed. A marfliy common 
fucceeded, and the road, which feemed yet in its infancy, became rough and difficult, 
till a very laborious afcent brought us to the fummit of one of the great hills which 
bound this diftridt. From thence we firft gained a view of the vale through which the 
Tivy runs, interfccling a broad plain with its manifold v/indings, and croffcd in the 
centre by a narrow bridge of one arch, juft below the town of Llanbeder. In front, 
the high moorifh hills of Cardiganfliire ran parallel with the vale which extended on 
the rigtit to Tregaron, and the borders of Radnorlhire. Cultivation rofe higher up their 
fidos than the drearinefs of the country would feem to admit, and woods, though 
thinly fcattered, were not wanting to diverflfy the profpedl; which partook in an un¬ 
common degree of the wildnefs of a mountainous diftridf, and the enclofures of a po¬ 
pulous and inhabited country. The river Tivy, here but a narrow ftream, admitted 
us into Cardiganfliire by a fteep and inconvenient bridge; about half a mile above 
which the little beggarly town of-Llanbeder made but an inconfiderable figure. Clofe 
to it, a large old feat of Sir Herbert Lloyd exhibited a ftriking appearance, with its four 
great towers, crowned with domes, in the midft of a well planted enclofure j but it 
appeared to have been long neglected, and now fcarcely inhabited. 

A very arduous ride of twenty miles, with a perpetual fucceffion of fteep hills, con¬ 
duced us through a country abounding in inequalities, not unlike thofc of the north¬ 
ern parts of Devonfliire, to Newcaftle, where the Tivy began to aflume a more confi- 
derable appearance. From thence, after croffing feveral more fimilar eminences, we 
approached the little county town of Cardigan, pleafantly fituated near the mouth of 
the river, and proteded from the fea by a long projeCing hill which made it appear 
land-locked. This place is tolerably built, and bears a neat afpeC, notwithlfanding the 
declivity of its flreets; a handfome old bridge connc6bs it with the oppofite bank of the 
Tivy, and confiderablc veflels can approach its quay. Cardigan yas originally called 
Aberdyffy, front being contiguous to the point where the Tivy falls into the fea ; its 
caftle, of which there are confiderablc remains, was built by Gilbert de Clare 
in the reign of Henry II. and deftroyed bv Rces-ap-Griffiths, prince of South 
Wales. 

The tide unfortunately would not ferve for the expedition we meditated by water to 
Kilgarren cajfUe, and we were obliged to approach its venerable remains by a rough 
road over a neck of land, which dil'played none of the beauties of the Tivy. The town 
of Kilgarren, confilting of one irregular and ill-built ftrect, is placed at the extremity of 
a remefee comer of Pembrokelhirc, about three miles from Cardigan, where its caftle 
projefts proudly^ over the river, as it winds beautifully between fteep .banks thickly 
fringed with wood, and interfperfed with rocks. The oppofite feat and groves of Coid- 
morc add much to the profpetf, and the two remaining round towers of Kilgarren 
caftle, with its. ivied wallsj prefent a noble and interefting objedf, when viewed from 
thence. This caftle was built by William Marfliall Earl of Pembrokej in 1222 ; a few 
miles above it on the Tivy, is a very confidefable cataraft, attended with much romantic 
feenery, and forming a. falmon leap. 

Taking the Aberyftwith road from Gat^igan, the fea foon became vifible on the left, 
and after traverfing a few wifd hills we obtampd a diftant view of the oppofite horn of 
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the great bay of Cardigan, formed by the extreme point of Cacrnarvonlhife tenninating 
in the ifle of Bardfea. Acrofs the vaft expanfe of water fcveral of the vaft hills near 
Pwlwhelli, among which the rock of Porthyndyllyn head was moll confpicuous, formed 
a grand boundary, while at the bottom of the bay, Cader Idris, with many of the moun¬ 
tains of Merionethlhirc, elevated their mightier fummits, and welcomed our approach 
to the majeftic fcenery of North Wales. Thefe ftriking objcfts, varying alternately 
with our courfe, amufed us for many miles; and indeed we had nothing elfe to ob- 
ferve, for the country immediately furrounding us was as dreary and uninterefting as 
the.extreme points of the peninfulas of Cornwall and Anglefea. Our road too, after 
a few miles, degenerated into a rugged and uneven track, not unattended with intri¬ 
cacy ; and our vicinity to the coaft was the only proof we could obtain of our not hav¬ 
ing deviated, there being but few inhabitants. Near the village of Llanarth forae 
few wooded banks intervened, and the profpeft from the high hill by which we defcended 
to Abereiron happily contrafted the general drearinefs of the country, where the Eiron, 
defcending through a narrow vale between fteep impending hills, fome of which are 
clothed with wood and intermixed with villages and paliures, tears its way over a 
pebbly bottom, and falls into the fea a little below a pifturefque bridge by which we 
crolfed it. This ftripe of romantic fcenery in fo bare a country, a little reminded me 
of the favourite fpot of Ivy-bridge in Devonlhire, where a fimilar ftream paifes through 
a bridge not imlike that of Abereiron, with a neat inn fituated in the fame manner at the 
foot of it.. 

The fea views, comprehending the Caemarvonfhire hills on the oppofite fide of the 
bay, continued very fine as we advanced towards Aberyftwith, and moft agreeably be¬ 
guiled the labours of the road, which winding over the rocky bafes of incelfant hills, for¬ 
bad any expeditious advance. In a narrow vale we crolfed the Yftwith, by a bridge pro* 
fufely decorated with ivy, and afeending a fteep rock from its banks, fopn came in 
fight of the greater vale of the Rhydol, and the town of Aberyftwith, fituated on a 
bold eminence overhanging the fea dole to its mouth. I'his town, forming a fine 
object as viewed from a fufficient diftance, rather difappointed me when we reached 
it, the ftreets being Iteep and ill-paved, while the houfes, built of the black flate-ftone 
of the country, gave the whole a gloomy and rather dirty appearance. It has long been 
a favourite refort for fea-bathing to the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties, and 
we found it full of company, who mull have been contented with very moderate ac¬ 
commodation. The beach is fufficiently convenient, and a public walk, traced with 
I’ome tafte and ingenuity among the fragments of its caltle, which was built by Gilbert 
dc Strongbow in the reign of Henry I., commands the whole coaft with the contiguous 
mouths of the Yftwith and the Rhydol, on one fide, and a beautiful view •■>£ the vale 
which defeends with the latter river on the other. 
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Chap. V\.—Wild romantic Beauties of theVale of Rbydol.’—Di/iant View of Plinlimnon. 
—The Devil's Bridge.—Falls of the Monach.-^Great Fafs of the Mountains towards 
the Vale of TJlwith.—Singular Creation of Havod. — Cwm-TJlwith.—Striking View 
from the Cwm-tythen Hills over the Plain formed by the Wye.-^Rhyadergoxvy, and the 
View from the Mountain above it. — Penybont. — Knighton. — Brampton-brian.-^hcnt- 
war dine Bridge. — Prejhignc. — Kington.—Old and New Radnor.—Radnor Forejl and 
its Waterfall. Bad State of the Roads in that Part of the Country.—’Fine Ride on the 
Banks of the Wye from Builth to the Hay^ by Llagoed Cqflle., and the beautiful Spot of 
Erwood. — Clyro.—High Character of its ReHor, the Archdeacon of Brecknock. — Strik¬ 
ing Views from the One-tree-hill in Clyro Forejly towards Wales and England.—En¬ 
trance into the rich Plain of Herefordjhire. — Hereford. — Ledbury.—Immenfe Difplay 
from the Malvern Hills. —Malvern Wells.—Great Malvern and its Abbey. — Gran¬ 
deur and Opulence of Worcejier. 

THROUGH the vale of Rhydol we were deftined to piirfue our courfe, being now 
arrived at the boundary of North Wales, and bidding our farewell to the coaft we took 
an eaftward dircdicn. The road conveyed us for many miles over a ridge of wild 
hills, forming the foutheiti barrier of that romantic diftrift,and commanding all its beau¬ 
ties in great perfe£Uon. Elevated almoit into the clouds, we looked down on the 
coaft, where Aberyftwith feemed, like Venice, rifing out of the fea, and the decayed 
town and church of Llanbadem Vawr, formerly a Roman ftation and the fee of a Bri- 
tifti bifliop, occupied an eminence fomewhat higher in the valley. Beneath us a few 
Scattered cottages, and fomc houfes of a higher order, rofe on each fide under neat 
plantations and tufted groves, while the rapid Rhydol interfered a range of the green- 
eft meadows with its manifold windings. At length the vale contrared itfelf as it 
grew wilder, the river became engulphed within deep banks fringed with wood, the 
habitations of men and all traces of cultivation vanilhing, while every thing around us 
affumed the moft favage appearance that nature can imprefs on her rudeft regions. 
The high mountains of Cwm-yftwith bounding Radnorlhire, rofe in a number of un¬ 
equal points before us, while on our left, towards the county of Montgomery, and the 
confines of North Wales, the mighty Plinlimmon, the lord of this extenfive defert, 
fwelled into a pile of mountains from its extended bafe, and crowned the whole with 
one lofty fummit, fpreading widely like a dome above the reft. 

At length we began to defeend, and taking the Llanidloes road, foon reached the 
hollow fonned by the Rhydol near that fingular edifice which bears the name of the 

Devil’s bridge.-^However celebrated the original ftrufture might be from the magic 

powers with which its fabulous builder has lieen graced, it feems to have been fuper- 
Icdcd by fome happier archited, as the modem bridge exhibits a finer curve, and avoids 
a very fteep dpfeent on each fide, by which the older was approached. Both the 
arches remain, and it is not one of the leaft fingular circumftanccs attending this fpot, 
that two bridges over the fame chafm are to be feen in the fame point of view, one 
being built perpendictilarly over the other. Each of thefe arolies fpring from rock to 
rock over a deep abyfs, under which the dark ftream of the Monach is with difficulty 
diftinguiflied, working its is’ay through the hollow with great impetuofity. Immedi¬ 
ately below the bridge it ifliies again into light, and precipitates itfelf with wonderful 
force in a fucceflion of fells almoft perpendicular for near 20c feet through a thick 
wood, from fame of the lower plrts of which this grand cataraft is to be viewed with 
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confiderable advantage. Immediately below the fell, the Rhydol receives the Monach, 
being there itfelf little other than a torrent forcing its paflage between deep batiks frin¬ 
ged with wood, from its native caverns in the bale of Plinlimraon. 

Leaving here the courfe of the Rhydol, we foon regained the ridge we had quitted, 
and proceeding on the Cwnyftw'ith road, rofe by a fucceflion of ftages impending 
over frightful precipices through the hollows of the mountains almod to their fuin- 
mit, from whence all the wild hills encompaffing the vale we had quitted, appeared 
far below us, bounded by the fea, which feemed like a curtain let down before them. 
This vaft ridge feparates the parallel vallies of the Rhydol and the Yftwith, to the latter 
of which we defeended through the riling plantations of Havod, with which its owner, 
Mr. Johnes, has decorated an immenfe tract of country, 'i he furprife is fcarcely to 
be defetibed with which his highly ornamented territory burfts upon our view, teem¬ 
ing with every elegance of art and nature, and riling, like another paradife, in the 
midft of a profound defert. The fteep banks of the Yftwith are here fringed with 
the lineft wood, and the houfe, a fuperb ftrufture imitating the Gothic, occupies 
an elevated fpot commanding the whole of the vale, with the river winding finely 

below.- . A well formed lawn extends far beneath the houfe, beyond which the 

woods rife in great beauty, and through them a number of walks are formed with 
confiderable tafte, being conduced by the fide of fuch cataracts as abound in this hilly 
region, improved by every addition of art.—-—-After all, this place, though fo far 
perfedled, may yet be confidered as in its infancy, when we contemplate the various 
plans perpetually forming and carrying into execution by the aftive genius of its pro¬ 
prietor, who finds employment for a whole country in the extent of his works. 
For this he has ample feope in the number of roads he is now conducting through 
his territory, and the various additional buildings with which he is obliged to encom- 
pafs his houfe, as every trade necelTaryto the exiftence, and even to many of the luxuries' 
of life, muft be exercifed within his own wails, there being no towns, and very fcanty 

villages, in this diftriCt, within the diftance of fifteen miles.-Thus, notwithftand- 

ing the many natural and artificial beauties of Havod, a ftranger, while he commends 
the tafte with which it is embellifhed, cannot but admire the fingularity of this un¬ 
dertaking, in the wilds of an uninhabited defert, far from any prafticable neighbour¬ 
hood, and at a diftance from the common reforts of mankind. 

Afcending a little again through the woods of Havod, we foon regained the road, 
and reached the miferable village of Cwm-yftwith, almoft buried beneath the high 
hills which divide this part of the country from Radfiorflure. 

We foon entered that county, and after coafting the river Eilon for feveral miles 
on a deplorable road abounding in precipices, we attained the fummit of *he Cwni«- 
tythen hills, commanding an uninterrupted view over the dreary expanfe we had 
paifed, which exhibited extreme wildnefs without majefty, the mountains in this 
country abounding in a variety of graffy fummits not unlike a fpecies of coarfe downs, 
but fer inferior both in height and fliapes to thofe of Cardiganfeire. Still, however, 
the banks of the‘’Eilon, with its attendant vallies, have their peculiar lines of beauty, 
and the ftriking example of Mr. Johnes has induced Mr. Grove to build a houfe, 
and form an ornamented tcrritoiy, with confiderable tafte» in one of thefe deferts, 
which he prefers to his fine feat in Wiltlhire. 

Except this place, the whole country appeared bare r.nd uncultivated; nor do I 
ever remember a more dreary folitude than that which prevailed^ on the Cwm-tythen 
hills, where not a finglc tree varied the feene, and no human habitation was diftin- 
guifhable. Oyer their gloomy hollows we proceeded •in m’ournful filence, till reach- 
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ing their extreme point, a glorious view burft upon us in front, where the Wyc, 
emerging from a deep and narrow channel fringed with wood, iffued forth into the 
fpacious plain in which Rhyadergov^y is fituated, and then purfued hs couric through 
a fine vale beneath immenfe hills to Builth, beyond which feme of the Brccknock- 

lliire mountains clofed the profpeft at a great diftance.-I'hc road now became 

fcarcely paffable, as a dangerous and rocky defeent kept us in perpetual alarm for 
fcveral miles till we eroded the roaring torrent of the Wye, by a fine fingle arch 
thrown from rock to rock, and entered the little town of Rhyadergowy. 

An air of greater ncalnels than might be cxpedled prevails in this remote place, 
which is regularly laid out in four ftrects, with a market-houfo in the centre, after 
the manner of the towns of Noyth Wales. The inn, though fmall and rullic, is fuf- 
liciently commodious, and the obliging attentions of its landlord, with the fimpliciiy 
of his manners, cannot fail to recommend it to a ftranger ; the buildings of the town 
alfo, though mean, are not ruinous, and throughout tlic whole, the poverty of a wild 
tlillrifl:, very difficult of acceis, is relieved by an appearance of comfort and clean- 
linefs. 

The mountains furrounding the plain in which this town is placed, almoft rival 
thofe of North Wales in majefty, and from one of the highefl; of them, which 1 af- 
cended witli much difficulty, I enjoyed a profpeft which cannot eafily be furpafl’cd 
cither for its beauty or grandeur. ' 

An amphitheatre of mighty hills furrounded the plain in which Rhyadergoway, 
with its twp churches, formed the principal feature; fevcral vaft chafms interfeded 
this barrier, through one of which the Wye rolled its rapid ftream, palling under a 
noble arch fpringing from dill'to cliff clofe beneath the town, and icon alterwarda 
received the acceffion of the Eilon ifl'uing from another cleft in the chain of moun¬ 
tains.-^Immediatel}' after this the river engulphed itfelf between two impending rocks, 

purfuing a narrow channel for fcveral miles; foon after which it emerged in fight into 

the fpacious and highly cultivated vale in which Builth is fituated.-^Towards the 

north dark and craggy mountains obftruded the view, finely contrafted with the 
graffy hills of the foreit of Radnor, which exalted themfclves in the eaft at a confidera- 
ble didauce, beyond a plcafant valley interfperfed with pafturcs, villages, and corn¬ 
fields, and diflinguilhed by feveral waving eminences tufted with wood.-——Through 
this valley we purfued our courfe from Rhyadergowy to Penybont, leaving the wells 
of Llandrindod, a few miles on the right, approachable on this fide by a road even lefs 

practicable than that from Builth.- —. -At the little obffiure hamlet of Penybont we 

croffed the Ithon, and leaving the fmooth and pointed fummits of Radnor foreft on 
the right,.purfued a rugged tract over a wild range of downifh hills to a deep vale, 
from the head of which Knighton, defeending in fcveral llecp ftreets, prefents a 
pifturefque objeft to the adjacent country. I'his romantic valley, furrounded by 
high hills, and well clothed with wood, is formed by the winding courfe of ihe river 
Temo, near the banks of which thea road is in a great meafure carried.—-i^-Great and 
memorable arc the remnants of antiquity to be found in this diftrfet, the camp of 
Oaradlacus being yet in high prefervation on the hills towards Clunn, and that of 
Cedar eafily to be traced on an eminence impending over the valley; Ofla’s dyke 
alfo paffes by Knighton, extending from tlie mouth of the bee in a llant diredion 
acrofs the kingdom to Weymouth. 

In this valley the^rich groves of Brampton Bryan, on old feat of the Oxford fa¬ 
mily, ufed to adorn the fteep fides of its extenfive park ; but thefe have lately been 
ideipoUed of tlu'ir grandeur by <he ruthlefs axe, leaving a naked territory to bewail 
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the lofs of its chief ornament.’ At the pleafant %'illage and bridge of Lentwardine wc 
left the Ludlow road, and crofling feveral hills on the right of the valley of the Teme, 
foon came to Prefteigne, the modem capital of Radnorlhire. This place exhibits 
ftrong traces of an original extent and grandeur, far fuperior to its prefent appear¬ 
ance ; its few remaining ftreets are neat and well-formed, and a pleafant public walk 
is traced round the eminence which w-as the fite of its cadle, from whence the little 
vale cnclofing Prefteigne, and watered by the Lug, appears to great advantage, with 
an ancient Gothic manfion rifing from a rock in its centre. 

The firft confiderable afeent from Prefteigne brought us into the righ plain of Here- 
fordftiire, and pafling under Lord Oxford’s extenfive park and fliecp-walks atEywood, 
we came to Kington, a confiderable market town at the edge of the county, ob- 
fervable only for the pleafing view from its church-yard. Here we turned again into 
Radnorfliire, purfuing a romantic defeent beneath the lofty rock of Stanner, till the 
high church of Old Radnor appeared on a fummit above a fmall plain, which we 
croflTcd between two handfome feats belonging to two families bearing the name of 
Lewis, to arrive at the county town of New Radnor. Old Radnor, though formerly 
a Roman ftation, has little to boaft; of except its church, fcarcely equalling the dig¬ 
nity of a village, though I believe it fliares in the privileges of a borough with New 
Radnor, w-hich is very little its fuperior. A more beggarly place indeed than the 
htter can hardly be imagined, confifting of a few miferable cottages which form an 
irregular ftreet, with a building like a barn for its county hall, and almoft buried 
vHthin that verdant chain of hills which, rifing in a variety of high points, covered 
with grafs to the top, cnclofe the diftrift bearing the name of Radnor foreft. Wind¬ 
ing for a long time within their hollows, we vifited the cataraff, which, from its pre¬ 
cipitous defeent, has obtained the name of ** Water breaks its neck.” Our expec¬ 
tations were perhaps raifed too high from the fame this waterfall had acquired ; but 
when we few it, neither the body of water nor its pofition appeared very remarkable. 
At length we emerged from this confined pafs, and leaving the dired traft to Rhyade-r- 
gowy on the right, entered a wild plain not unmixed with fine features, but airaort 
impervious to a carriage. 

'1 be public ways of Radnorftiire may indeed be juftly cenfured, and their turn¬ 
pike roads may rank among the worft in the kingdom; for, notwithftanding the 
jrequency of their tolls, and the abundance of good materials in the country', they 
are generally fuftered to languilh in a fliameful ftate of neglcft, for want of a little pub¬ 
lic fpirir. The track which we purfued now, finking from a bad turnpike-road into a 
nigged cart-way, led us with foine hazard and confiderable inconvenience to the banks 
of the Wye, which we eroded to re-enter the town bf Builth in Brbcknock- 
ihire. 

Having taken a farewell view of the charming vicinage of this place from its bridge, 
and the mount of its caftle, wc proceeded on the banks of the Wye down one of the 
moll beautiful va],lies in the kingdom, to the Hay. That noble river rollfog with ma- 
icltic rapidity, and fomecimes precipitating itfelf over great ledges of rc>ck, formed 
the courl'o of the valley with incxpreflible grandeur, frequently dilportiug itfelf in 
broad curves, and fweeping all the level. '^I’he road, formed'principally “on a high 
bank, dilclofcd all the Leautics of this enchanting diftrift, where the bold rocks of 
Abereddo, wi»h the grafly and wooded hills of Radnorlfiire, contrafted the wilder 
eminences of Brecknockfhire, which terminated proudly in the bixiad expanfe, deep 
furrows, and abrupt points, of the black mounfain. boundintr the horizon at a con- 
liderable diftance. , 
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In the centre of this charming territory the rich groves and extenfive domain of 
Llangojed caftle appeared to languifh in undeferved negled, and deplore the fate 
which, after a long and ruinous defeinion, has conhgned them to a ftranger. Not 
far from hence we reached the little public houfe and hamlet of Erwood, in one of 
the moft delightful fpots that can be formed by nature, where a ra^jid ftream rulhes 
from the mountains beneath a high wooded hill, and falls pVccipitoully into the Wye, 
which there forms one of its b^oldcil curves round the Radnorfhire bank, fweetly 
chequered with villages and hanging woods. Here we found a wonderfully neat 
houfe, plenty of rufUc fare, and a cheerful old landlady, who might juftly be 
ftyled. 


“ tlie gay hifturian of the fmiling plain.” 

We now approached nearer to the Black-mountain, which towering over the in¬ 
tervening hills that formed its bafe, appeared the foie monarch of the country, till a 
valley opening abruptly on the right, difclofed the fuperior heights and pointed fum- 
mits of the Van of Brecknock. The Wye, there arrefted in its courfe by thefe 
mighty barriers, turned abruptly to the left; when entering a richer and more ex¬ 
panded vale, it defeended in clear, hut flill impetuous Ibreani, into the great plain 

of Hercfordfhire, all whofe nches then difclofed themfelves to fight.-We con- 

tmued on its banks, leaving Maefleugh, the fine fituation of Mr. Wilkins, on the 
oppofite hill of Radnorihire, and foon joining the Brecknock turnpike road, pro¬ 
ceeded by the ruins of the late elegant bridge of Glaibury to the Hay, a fmall market 
town at the extremity of Brecknockfhire. 

The Hay has little to boaft of in its interior, except the remains of its ancient caflie, 
which is now converted into a modern houfe belonging to the Wellington family, 
but the view from its church-yard is ftriking. It has fuffered a great lofs in its large 
ftone bridge, which (together with thofe of Glafbury and Whitney) was carried away 
by the refiftlefs torrent of the Wye in the winter of 1794. Awkward ferries, bad 
fords, and temporary wooden bridges, have fince formed the only communication 
between tltis part of the country and the numerous villages on the oppofite bank of 
Radnorfhire, to one of which we direfted our courfe for the purpofe of vifiting my 
mofl: valuable friend the Rev. Mr. Edwards, the archdeacon of Brecknock, and rec¬ 
tor of Clyro, where he refides. 

I'his diflinguifhed charafter, poflefling all the elegance of literary acquifition and. 
all the urbanity of poliilied life, forms the rare union of thole captivating qualities 
with the higher virtues of ftri^ integrity, and adive goodnefs ^voted to me fervice 
of his God and his country. His decorous and attentive performance of his pro- 
feifional duties can only be equalled by the judgment and incorruptible fidelity with, 
which he difpenfes juftice as a magiflrate, and thofe eminently convivial talents with 
which he fweetens the hours of relaxation, adapting his converfation with wonder¬ 
ful fuccefs to all ranks of people which fall within his enlarged or contra&ed 
circle. 

This impurfeft, but juft tribute of praife, will, I hope, b.e excufed from one who 

has often jprofited by his experience, been benefited by his friendihip, and tried the real 

value of his fociety both in this, and in foreign countries.———Nrither can. his lady, be 

exempted from her due (hare of commendation, who, though a fore^ner by birth^ 

has imported the lively fenfe, without •the vanity or folUes, of her country; and who 

truly forticipates with her'worthy hufban^ in difpeniing the blefiings of ibciety, and 
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fai all the energy of doing good. "— * -T hus this.excellent pair live, refpc&edby a ruftic 
neighbourhood, who, equally with their more poli/lied vifitors, enliven the focial board 
of Clyro, where, often admitted as a guefl:, 1 have experienced the higheil enjoyment 
of a nofpitable welcome. 

The village of Clyro, undiftinguifhed in itfelf, is buried beneath the Radnorihire 
range of hills, nor does the parfonage houfe, a low and indifferent ftrudure, partake 
of a more advantageous fituation; but a fmall temple in its upper garden commands 
mod of the tranfcendent beauties of the ^'ale of the Wye, in a happy, but not v&ry 
elevated pofition. Thefe appear in a much greater difplay from an adjacent hill in 
what is called the foreft of Clyro, where the point of profned is marked by a fingle 
tree. Towards Wales the mountains range themfelves in a grand amphitheatre, with 
confiderable intervals formed by the gaps through which the feveral vallies defceod; 
the moft confpicuous among thefe are the bold projections and indented fides of the 
Black mountain, the hill of Talgarth, and the Van, which, like a fecond Vefuvius, 
exalts its two volcanic fummits, rifing from its broad bafe with inconceivable grandeur. 
From this mountainous outline many infulated hills dart forth into the plain, clothed 
w'ith wood, and marked by villages or white buildings j mod of thefe form little val¬ 
lies of their own, whofe tributary dreams increafe the waters of the Wye, proudly 
winding in various folds between its verdant and enamelled meads.-——Towards Eng¬ 
land, a far different icene expands itfelf in the vad plain of Kerefordfhire, covered 
with orchards, and abounding in padures and fertility, through which the Wye flows 
in placid beauty, and gaining in depth what it lofes in rapidity, dill preferves the ori¬ 
ginal bold charader it derives from its native mountains.——All the riches of Ceres 
and Pomona are here expofed to view, amidd woods, meadows, towns, and villages $ 
fine hills crowned with plantations dart up in every part of this happy plain, and on 
one of thefe the tower of Clifford church prefents a didinguifficd objeCt above the pic- 
turefque remains of its cadle.——Neither is the didant boundary unequal to the ex- 
panfe it comprehends; the Clay hills in Shropfliire, and thofe of Malvern in Worcef- 
terlhire, clofing the whole with their bold outline; while thofe of Garnons, Foxley, 
and Dinmoor, terminating in the two conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, in the 
plain of Leominder, form the intermediate divifion. On the right, jud in front of the 
golden vale, Mawbech hill projects into the plain with driking grandeur, croffed by 
the park-like groves of More-wood, which, defeending from a nearer eminence, feem. 
to clofe in with the Black mountain, and overhang the town and cadle of the Hay, be¬ 
hind fmall intermediate vallies. 

In the cheerful fociety of our friends at Clyro, and in the midd of fuch fine natural 
feenery, our limited time appeared to fly with a double portion of rapidity, and we 
unwillingly refumed our courfe of travel, returning to the Hay; clofe to which town 
we crolT^ the little brook which divides Brecknockfhire from England. We noMi^ 
paired through a rich part of Herefordlhire, abounding in hill and dale, and finely Vnark- 
ed by the windings of the Wye, which we croffed by a plain bridge Rt Bredwardine, 
clofe beneath tne Mawbech hill, and adjoining to Moccas court, the feat of Sir George 
Comewall. The next afeent brought us to Mr. Cotterell’s bold fituation and ornamented 
grounds at Garnons j ,foon after which we entered the gveatJevel in which the ancient 
city of Hereford is fituated on the banks of the Wye, furrounded with rich paftures 
and innumerable orchards. 

This place has experienced great improvement in the courfq of the laft ten years, 
and though it cannot boaft of the trade of Glocefter, or Uie courtly polilh of Wofeef- 
ter, it excels many of our difiant cities, in the width ‘and neatnefs of its ftreets. 
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Tiie cathedral has lately undergone a coniiderable repair in confequence of the 
fall of its rich weftern tower, and I have fcarcely ever feen the modern unite fo 

wcH with the ancient in a Gothic building,-^Nearly adjoining to the Clofe is the 

pleafant public walk of the Caftle-green, which, together with the Bilhop^s garden, 
commands the rich country, orchards, and hills, towards Rofs, and the Wye with 
its old bridge. 

Purfuing the Worcefter road from Hereford through a pleafant country, we paffed 
a fine feat of Mr. Foley at Stoke Edith; and as we approached the high fpire of Led¬ 
bury, appearing to rife out of a tufted grove, we began to emerge from the flat we 
had fo long traverfed. A variety of rich feenery amidft woods, orchards, and ftcep 
flanging grounds, attended our long afeent to the fummit of the Malvern hills, which 
undulating in a long waving ridge, and rifmg in high grafly points, formed a flriking 
boundary to two very different countries. 

Here the rich traft of Herefordfhire appeared in full difplay, backed by the Radnor- 
Ihire hills and the mountains of Brecknockfhire, while on the oppofite fide the alraoft 
boundlefs plain of Evefham loft itfelf in the diftant eminences of Warwickfljire and the 
Cottefwold hills, which, with their winding outline, comprehended all the vale of GIo- 

cefterfliire.-The proud cities of Glocefter and Worcefter, with their lofty cathedrals 

and numerous fpires, ftood forward in the plain; the Severn might here and there be 
fiiintly traced in the expanfe below, chequered with countlefs villages, and the two 
towns of Upton and Tewkeftmry with its abbey, appeared in front of the great projeft- 
ing hill of Bredon. 

A gradual defeent brought us to a fine hanging level, yet far above the plain, and 
commanding all its objeds, on which an excellent gravel road conduced us to the 
wells of Malvern, fituated on a flielf about half way up the eaftern fide of the hill 
Here we found a large public-houfe after the manner of thofe of Matlock, Buxton, 
and Harrowgate, and a great crowd of company, whom the beauty of the prof- 
pe£l, the purity of the air, and the celebrity of the water, had attrafted to this 
pleafant fpot.- ■ — T he neighbouring villages of Great and Little Malvern, ftand at 
each extremity of this channing terrace, the former of which abounds in inns and 
lodging-houfes for fuch of the company as do not refide at the wells. Here alfo is 
a fine old church, in form almoft a cathedral, and an ancient gateway, both of which 
originally belonged to the abbey of Malvern, of which they form nearly the foie re¬ 
mains. 

From Great Malvern the defeent was rapid into the plain, where, at the diftance 
of about eight miles, we reached the new grand approach to Worcefter, croffing the 

Severn by « magnificent ftone bridge-This flourifliing city, though inferior to 

Glocefter in its trade, is greatly above it in the regularity of its buildings, and the 
beauty of its fituation on a bank fluping to the Severn, which waflies its walls with a 
ftream lefs clear and rapid, but broader than the Wye. The High ftreet extends 
nearly along tfic whole ridge, and ending in the Foregate ftreet towjirds the north, 
prefents an appearance of opulence in its Ihops and handfome houfes, rarely to be 
ieen at a diftance from the capital. Hence has Worcefter been long diftinguilhed as 
themoft .polifhed city in this part of England, and many confiderable families from the 
neighbouring counties, and fromi Wales, have made it their winter refidence. Nei¬ 
ther is its trade unworthy of mention, the Severn being navigable from Shrewfbury, 
and aided by numerqus canals, conveying all the traffic of Colebrook dale, Birming¬ 
ham, and its vicinage; within its walls alfo is eftablilhed a juftly celebrated china ma- 
nufaftory.—*—The remains'of its'caftle, except a high mount, are not larger but the 

noble 
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noble fthiflureof its cathedral exalts itfelf far above the numerous churches of this city. 
Lefs exquiflte in its ornaments than that of Glocefter, its great charaAeriflic excellence 
confiils in its height, fpace, and the lightnefs of its architecture, to which the lofty 
pinnacles riling from every termination of the building, as well as from the tower, con¬ 
tribute not a little; neither fhould the peculiar neatnefs which prevails within, be dif- 
regarded. 

Worcefter, like Glocefter, was a great Roman ftation, and may equally be call* 
ed a frontier city of England towards South Wales; here therefore the tour of that 
part of the principality Ihould naturally terminate, and from hence, through Ibme 
of the intermediate Englifli counties, I mean to commence my defeription of North 
Wales. 


TOUR OF NORTH WALES. 

Chap. I. — Commencement of the Tour of North Wales from WorceJler.~~Crome.—^ 
Tewkejbitry .— Fine Views from Toddingion Park and BredonHill.—EveJbam. — Al- 
cejier.—Stratford on Avon.—Warwick and its Cq/lle.-—Guy*s Cliff.^Kenelworth Caf- 
tle. — Coventry. — Meriden^r-Packington Hall and Church.—-Birmingham.—-Hailes 
Owen.—The Leafowes — Hagley. — Envill.—Bridgnorth.—Striking Scenery of Apley- 
Terrace.—Colebrook Dalc^ and tin iron Bridge.—Buildwas Abbey.—Singtdar Form- 
tf, and great ProfpeSt from the Wrekin HilL—^rand Approach to Shrewjbury. 

THE fweep of country between Worcefter and the two great avenues to North 
Wales, through Shrewlbury and Chefter, comprehends a moft interefting part of Eng¬ 
land, abounding in fiourilhing manufactures, fine feats, and ftriking points of view. To 
purfue that line of connection, therefore, does not feem foreign to the defign of thele 
travels, nor does the approach to the mountainous difplay of North Wales lofoits effeCl 
after the contraft exhibited by the rich plains and ornamented feats of Warwicklhire, 
Staffordlhire, and Shroplhire. 

Deep in the vale of Evelham, and nearly oppofite to Malvern, w'e found Crome, the 

elegant feat of the Earl of Coventry.-Nature has contributed little to its beauties, 

but the powers of art, and the tranfeendent fkill of Brown, have been bleft, with un¬ 
common fuccefs. Wood, water, and ornamented buildings, are here difperfed with 
great tafte and profufion, and even a fembiance of hill and dale is produced, by labour 

and judicious defign, out of an alraoft undiftinguilhed level.-Our road from thence 

led us through the pleafant village’of Severn ftoke, on the banks of the Severn, with 
abundance of finuviews, till we croffed the Warwicklhire Avon near its conflux with 
that river, and defeended to the old town of Tewkelbury, now only obfervable for the 
ftately fabric of its abbey church. ^ , 

A vale equally rich, "but lefs extenfive than that of Evelham, ftretches up from 
Tewkelbury to the Cottefwold hills j near the upper end of which lies the fine park 
of Lord Tracy, at fome diftance from his old collegiate houfe, and the adjacent village. 
This beautiful t.raCl: of ground covers feveral wefi-planted hills, gefitly rifing from the 
plain, and commands a full view of all its ftrikmg boiyidaries, from the diftant ridge^ 
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of Malvern to tUe nearer amphitheatre of the Gottefwold range, m whofe indented 
liollows the groves of Stanway and Corfeombe appetur finely fufpended, and beneadi 
which the Gothic church and town of Windicombe exhibit confpicnous objefls. Hailed 
abbey alfo, founded by Richard, the fecond fon.of King John, for Ciftertian monks, 
and Sudely caftle, built by Ralph de Boteler, high treafurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VI. but afterwards given to the Chandos fomily, occupy in view fine pofitions 
beneath the hills. 

The great mafs of Bredon hill here divides this vale from that of Eveiham, and the 
profpeft from its fummit is wonderfully extenfive, including the two cities of Glocefter 
and Worcefter, with numberlefs towns and villages. Having climbed this hill by a 
very bad road, a precipitate defeent brought us to the old town of Evelham, buried in 
its rich vale, on the banks of the Avon, over which it has a long ftone bridge. Some 
inconfiderable remains of its abbey are yet extant, but we chiefly admired a high Gothic 
tower over an arch of exquiflte workmaidhip, detached from its church and all other 
buildings. 

Here we left this great level, which extended in fight to ^roadway at the foot of the 
Cottefwold hills, and as We advanced into Warwickihire, pafled by Ragley, a noble feat 
of the marquis of Hertford, on a high eminence above the little town of Alcefter. A 
more open country fucceeded, and the inequalities of the Ilmington and Meon hills 
formed a fine boundary in front, as we came in fight of the fpire of Stratford on 
Avon, a town well known for having given birth to our great dramatic poet. A 
confiderable air of antiquity prevtdls in this place, and molt of the oldeft houfes are 
built of timber and plaifter, after the manner of many towns in Shroplhire and Che- 
Ihire, but the central ftreets have undergone much modern improvement. Every 
thing here feems devoted to perpetuate the memwy of the bard; his pifture is fui- 
pended oppofite to that of his great fupporter Garrick in the town hall; his tomb 
alfo, like that of Medina’s prophet, attratls a train of pilgrims fcarcely inferior in de* 
votion ; and the real, or pretended, remains of his mulberry>tree are difperfed with a 
fervour, almoft equal to that which attends the reliques of popery. The church of 
Stratford is a confiderable Gothic ftruflure, and in its chancel is the bull of Shakef- 
pcare, which has lately by fome innovating fpirit been abfurdly covered with a white 
plaifter, disfiguring thofe features which were far more confpicuous in their uncouth 
colouring. The town extends from the church in fevcral parallel ftreets on 
the north bank of the Avon, to the long bridge which conneds it with the oppofite 
ftiore. 

We deviated a little from the dired road to vifit the old feat of Mr. Lucy at Charl¬ 
ton, in the park of whofe anceftor Shakefpeare is faid to have ftolen the deer of fa¬ 
mous memory. Few places have fuftered fo little alteration in the courfe of fo many 
yearn, and the Gothic points of the houfc, with its ftately avenues, yet uninjured and 
un-clumpedby art,.keep up the intereft of the anecdote, be it true or fabulous, and 

bring back our fancy to the golden dayls of queen Elizabeth.-A lyell wooded and 

cultivated country, abounding in gentle eminences, now encompafled us, till the lofty 
tower of Warwick church, and the majeftic baftions of its caftle, appeared 
high abovi? the houfeo of the town, proudly covering the fummit of a confulerable 
lull. 

Independent of its comifianding fituation, Warwick may boaft an air of neatnefs and 
ornament fuperior /o moft country towns; great part of which, perhaps, it owes to a 
fire, by which moft of the^old houfes Were dertroyed early in this century. Its principal 
ftreet IS perfetftly ftraight and* uniform,, with a chapel over a gateway at each extre- 

14 . 
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niity, as the hill defcends: the tbwni and county Kalis are elegant modem buildings, 
and the new gaol is a grand, though heavy firufture. St. Mary’s church is a (lately 
edifice rifing from the highefi ground in the centre of the town, but its tower, though 
lofty and full of ornanient, does not* correftly agree with the lighter Gothic of the 
aifle and chapel, which alfo differ from each other; in the latter is a fine monument of 
Nevil earl of Warwick. The environs of this place are remarkably pleafant from the 
views commanded on every fide over a cheerful country; and the walk belonging to 
the priory, which is now a handfome feat of the Wife family forms an agreeable pro¬ 
menade to the town. 

Rather below the high ftreet, towards the fouth-eafi, encompafled by a chain of em¬ 
battled walls and lofty baftions, the great baronial caftle of Warwick exalts its mighty 
towers with a moft impofing air of grandeur, and, incorporated with the (leep cliff 
which forms its foundation, impends over the channel of the placid Avon. This grand 
feat of the Earls of Warwick has undergone much improvement in the courfe or the 
laft century, but prindpally fince the fucceflion of its prefeut noble owner, who by 
building a fine (lone bridge of one arch over the Avon, and turning the public road 
towards it, has releafed his majeftic pile from the confinement of modern walls and an 
irregular ftreet of the town, which adjoined to them. The prefent approach, the 
whole of which is not yet finiflied, opens from the north end of the high ftreet acrofs a. 
new-created lawn to the great gateway, through which a long chain of arches, guarded 
by a double portcullis, leads by a flight afeent to the central court of the caftle. Se¬ 
veral high towers, one of which is attributed to Guy, encompafs this noble area, and, 
uniting with the well planted mount which formed the keep, eonnefl the decayed with 
the inhabited parts of the caftle. The fuite of apartments, and particularly the hall, 
are fplendid ; to which feveral new rooms have been added in a tafte not incongruous 
with the ancient building; neither are they deficient in paintmgs and other well dif- 
pofed ornaments, but the delightful profpeft they command is by far the moft ftriking 
feature of the place. Beneath, the cliff on which the caftle is founded, defeends ab¬ 
ruptly to the Avon, which flowing through the numerous arches of an old Gothic 
bridge, and fupplying the mill connefted with the caftle, winds charmingly through the 
lawns of the park and garden, pafling beneath a fecond high Rialto bridge of one arefr 
near their extremity. Some few venerable groves, aided by a great variety of rifing 
plantations, adorn the enlarged expanfe of the park, beyond which a cheerful, 
populous, and well wooded country extends in fight to the boundaries of 
Edge hill towards Oxfordfliire, and the llmmgton hills towards Glocefterlhire. 

About a mile from Warwick, on the Coventry road, we found the curious manfion 
of Guy’s cHflT, a feat of the Greathead family. This houfe alfo is incorporafed with a 
ftmdy cliflf impending over the Avon, and the flails of the liable are hewA out of the 

rock in a very remarkable manne r--I n the chapel is a gigantic ftatue of Guy |larl 

of Warwick, the legendary cham^on of this country, and in the garden are fhewn his 
well and cave wbfen he is fuppofed to have made his hermitage when ho retired from 

Hfe.-^Thefe memorials of a hero, whether real or fabulous, fail not to excite an cn- 

thufiaftic refpe£k for his memory in the country, nor are the huge remnants of his ar¬ 
mour prelerved at the caftle together with his enormous porridge pot arid the rib of 
the dun cow, contemplated without a degree of admiration nearly approachmg to 
• awe. 

An admirable road conduced us from Guy’s cliff to Kenelworth, where we viewed 
the rich remains of its once princely caftle, the more ancient parts of which are in to- 

* lerable 
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lerable prefcrvation, while the fplcaulid additions of Lord Leiceftey haye fubmitted to 
an earlier decay. A highly piSurefque ruin, intermixed with wood and overgrown 
with ivy, now alone marks the fpot where the favourite of Elizabeth expended all the 
treafures of her bounty, and entertained his miftrefs with a difplay of magnificence 

which few kings could emulate.-Stoneleigh abbey, a fine feat of the Leigh family, 

lay on the right, beyond which the groves of Baggington clothed a high eminence, 
where the rale, expanding and opening towards the entrance of Leicefterfliire, exhi¬ 
biting the populous city and three high fpires of Coventry rifing out of its bofom. .A 
bare heath lately covered this traft of country, but verdant inclofures have fince en¬ 
tirely occupied the fpace; over which, throtSgh regular plantations and a finely formed 
avenue, we approached the walls of Coventry. This city has few obieds except its 
cliurches to boaft of, and even the architefture of thefe is much injured by the 
crumbling nature of the red ftonc with which they are conftrufted. The ftreets of 
C.ovontry are almoll uniformly narrow and inconvenient; the paffage through the city 
is alfo in general much crowded and obftru£l;ed, while that appearance of dirt and po¬ 
pulation cxills throughout which marks many of our manufaduring towns. 1’he ludi¬ 
crous figure of Peeping Tom hangs ftill fufpended from a window in the principal 
ftreet, but the venerable old gates have been abfurdly deftroyed, and the rich 
(ioihic crofs of Coventry, matchlefs in its architedure, has fliared the fame 
fate. 

We left this difagrecable place without regret, and foon arrived at the hofpitable 
manfion of Mr. Digby, near the pleafant village of Meriden, in the grounds of which 
much tafte and expence have been beftowed by their prefent worthy owner with con- 

fiderable fuccefs-Packington hall, the great feat of Lord Aylesford, is nearly ad. 

joining, in whofe park wc w ere fhewn a church of a very fingular conftrudion, lately 
built by his lordfliip. Its difpofition within is not lefs remarkable, and though we ac¬ 
knowledged fully the principle, that all ftation and human pre-eminence were ufelcfs, if 
not improper, in the houfe of God, yet did it feem a little dangerous fuddenly to admit 
a fyftem of ftudied equality, the real meaning and motions of w'hich might, in this 
age, be fo cafily miftaken or reprefented. Lord Aylesford has been fuccelsful in the 
ftrudureand pofiiion of his houfe, the ornamental parts of his grounds, and above all, 
in the formation of a noble llicet of w ater by which it is approached, except that its 
head is rather too apparent. 

The country now grew flat and lefs diftinguifhed by diftant ohjefts, but abundance of 
fmoak ifluing from the furrounding collieries, and fpruce villas ftarting up on every 
fide, indicated our approach to the great trading town of Birmingham. Tliat immenle 
capital of .the iron manufactures which arefpread over this part of the three counties 
of Stafford, W.arwick, and Worcefter, exalts its Iboty fowers and fpires amidfl inccffatit 
volumes of fmoak, and the perpetual din of innumerable forges. An air of fuccelsful 
opulence prevails throughout this crowded place, whieh, in fpite of Ibiue confiderable 
modern improveme nts, and the addition of a fplendid'theatre with fevcral fuperb ftreets 
ftill bears but a diiagrecaLle afpeft. Its works, however, arc well Uorthy of a tra¬ 
veller’s obfervation, and thole of Mr. Clay and Mr. Bolton, are extenfivc 
and curious, the latieV lor.niiig a feparate town at 5 oho,Jn the vicinage of Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Soon after we emerged from the dark atmofphere of Birmingham, we found our- 
felvcs tranllated into a pleafanter and more varied country, from one of the bonnda- 
ries of which we defeended into the richly ornamented plain which unites the northern 
7 border 
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border of Worceft'erflure with Staffordlhire and part of Shropihire. The profpeft 
was both delightful and extenfive, ftretching out to the diftant ridges of the Clay hilb 
and thofe of Malvern, while in the nearer landfcape the pifturcfque fpire of Hailes 
Owen rofe in taper beauty from the vale below,, and the high points of the Clent hills, 
immediately on our left, appeared clad with tufted groves and rich patches of wood. 
In a romantic dell, formed beneath their hollows, and afeending to the fummit of the 
eminence on which we ftood awhile to enjoy this view, the delightful gardens of the 
Lcafowes invited the charmed traveller to admire the tafte with which bhenftone had 
decorated them j and ftill further, all the rich plantations and ornamented buildings of 
Hagiey burft upon the fight with great force and beauty. A minute defeription of 
places, fo well known and fo much admired, nmft be tedious and unneceffary ; luffice it, 
therefore, to fay, that (except the fingle article of water, which in both thefe places is 
formal and depending on temporary fupplies) all that claflic tafte, elegant ornament, 
and a judicious difpofition of objefls can effedt, is there combined with the tranfcendeni 
charms with which nature has decorated thofe happy fpots. 

From Hagiey we foon entered ^Staffordlhire, and palling through the old town of 
Stourbridge, famous for its glafs manufadliure, croffed feveral wild heaths by a very bad 
road to reach Envill, the fine feat of I.ord Stamford. The grounds here are cxtcnfivc, 
and the frequent intervention of woods forms an agreeable contraft to a country which 
moftly abounds in heath. A mofs-grown path, gently winding through thefe groves, 
and occafionally relieved by feveral well fancied feats, leads to a high terrace commu- 
nicating with fome extenfive fheep-walks, but the water (as at Hagiey and the Lca¬ 
fowes; is unequal to the place, confiding of a few canals lefs formal than the former, 
and various cafeades, which, though not unattended with fome ftriking effedf, are yet 
only fed by temporary and artificial fupplies. The terrace and the upper Ihcep grounds 
command a view both wonderfully extenfive and Angular, ftretching in a wide circle 
to the Clent Cley, and Malvern Hills, with the Wrekin in Shropfhire; before the 
former of which the rich groves of Hagiey and the cultivated diftrid adjoining to Wor- 
cefterlhire, appear to great.advantage acrofs the wild heaths of Stafibrdfhire. The 
houfe is a large pile, and has been greatly added to in modem times; its fituaiion, 
though low, is pleafing from the noatnefs of the Ihrubberies that furround it, and the 
variety of fine trees feathering to the ground on every fide. Both Hagiey and Envill 
have pleafant rural inns near their parks, and when firft I vifited the latter, it was kept 
by a lenfible veteran, who rejoiced in his tranquil retirement ** under the fliadow of a 
worthy nobleman.’* 

A woody country, tenninating in the bare heath called the Moff of Bridgnorth,' 
brought us to that curious town in Shropfliire, molt fingularly fituated on 4 higli rock 
above the Severn, from which a ftrect incredibly fteep and narrow defeends to the 
lower town, and its long Gothic bridge over the river. To avoid this dangeroys de¬ 
clivity a new road is formed round the Cliff with great expence and labour, which taking 
a confiderable rompafs enters the upper town at the fouth gate of the principal ftreer, 
which is wide and well-formed, with a fpacious market place in the centre. On the 
fummit of the hill ftood the ancient caiHe of Bridgnorth, feveral fragments of which 
ftill remain, and amoifg them is a large oblong leaning toweb, many feet out of the 
perpendicular. Clofely adjoining to thefe is a fine new church, rather too like a theatre 
in its ftruclure and decoration, and round the whole a pleafant public walk is carried, 
part of which is fufpended on the Cliff, from whence the views of the two towns, the 
river, the bridge, and the-furrounding country, are delightfully romantic. A very in- 
difterent fendy road, mterroixed with rockr, conveyed us to Mr. Whitmore’s terrace 
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at Apley park, fo much admired, and fo well defcribjed by the laie Lord Lyttelton. It 
confifts of a ridge of wood above a mile in length, waving over feveral unequal fummits, 
below which many rugged piles of rocks, peep out amidft the mafs of trees which fea¬ 
ther down to the banks of the river. Its difiant profpe£k is extenfive, comprehending 
the Clent, Malvern, and CU*y hills, with the Wrekin, beyond which feme of the 
Welch mountains appear at a great diftance. But the nearer view is moft enchant¬ 
ing, which purfues the proud ftream of the Severn, rolling between the boldell rocks 
on one lide, and the richeft meadows on the other, to the romantic town and bridge 
of Bidgnorth, while another reach of the fame great river, in a different point of view, 
encompaffes the groves of the park of Apley, and the knowl on which its venerable 
pile is placed. The terrace, with its profufe clothing of wood and rock, impends per¬ 
pendicularly over the point in which thefe two fine reaches meet, and commands the fe¬ 
veral beauties of each in high perfection. 

Traverfing from hence the high grounds near Shiffnall, we made a precipitate defeent 
to the romantic feene of Colebrooke Dale, where the river, winding between a variety 
of high wooded hills, oppofite to the forges of Brofeley, is-croffed by a bridge of one 
arch, I oo feet in length, and formed entirely of caft iron, with ftrong ftone abutments, 
which prefents at once a firiking effeCt in landfcape, and a ftupendous fpecimen of the 
powers of mechanifm. Another branch of the Dale is equally curious for its iron 
works and forges, from the extremity of which a winding w’alk, cut through one of the 
woods with which the hills are covered, overlooking the whole country, and orna¬ 
mented with feveral neat temples, led us back to our inn at the bridge foot. By day, 
the bufy fcenc in its neighbourhood, and the vaft quantity of craft with which the 
river is filled, add not a little to the intereft of the view ; while by night the numerous 
fires arifing from the works or the oppofite hills, and along the feveral channels of the 
two vallies, aided by the clangour of forges in every diredion, affeCt the mind of one 
unpraCtifed in thefe feenes with an indefcribable fenfation of wonder, and tranfport 
in fancy the claffic obferver to the work-lhop of Vulcan, or an epitome of the infernal 
regions. 

Our road now purfued the valley on the bank of the Severn, till we croffed it to fee 
the ruin of Build was abbey, a fmall, but regular Gothic pile. We then furmounted a 
high ridge, and as we paffed an elegant bridge built over the little river Tome by 
Lord Berwick near his fine feat, the country expanded itfelf into the great vale of 
Shropfhire, while clofe above us on the right, the Wrekin lifted its head high over the 
neighbouring fummitk. This fingular hill, fmooth and nearly uniform in its apparently 
elliptic figure, rifes abruptly in the midft of a vaft plain, of which it forms the prin¬ 
cipal featurfe and ornament. Strongly contrafted with the diftant and oppofite moun¬ 
tains of North Wales, a foft graffy verdure prevails to its very fummit, intermixed with, 
a light clothing of fern, and rich patches of wood are pleafantly fcattered about iis 
hollows and its bafe, with juft rock enough to. vary its decoration, without giving it a 
mountainous character. It may juftly range among the firft order of hills, ana the 
profpe£t it commands is wonderfully extenfive, comprehending the whole of Shrop- 
ihire, with great part of the neighbouring counties, in a vaft circle, bounded by the 
CIcy, Malverfi, and Clent hills, on the one fide, and thofe of Sraffordihire and Derby- 
fliire, with the foreft of Delamere in Chefhire, on the other; while in front the Den- 
bighihire Berouin extends its long range acrofs the plain, terminating in the bolder 
mountains of Montgomeryfhire, and the nearer ridge of rocky hills about Church. 
Stretton in Shropihire.-~—We croffed the Severn by a plain ftone bridge about four 
miles before we reached Shrewibury, and repaffed it aga'n by one much more magni- 
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ficent to enter that place, whofe fituation is Angularly beautiful on a high penmfular 
hill, which the Severn altnoil encotnpaSes with a bold fweep of more than three 
miles. 

Chap. \l.’--~ShrezrJhury.—Beauty and fine DiJ)>ofitton Jtf the grounds at Raiuhejlone. 
Striking Effect of its Grotto, and fplendid View from its Terrace.—PIcafant Inn of 
Hawk^onc.-O/w^ry.- Entrance of North Wales.—Chirk Cajile. — Wynnejiay.—- 
Erthig. — Wrexham.—Grefsford. — Antiquity, Opulence and Elegance of CbeJier.—-Mold. 
—Flint.—View of the Jbjtuary of the Dee — Holywell and its ManufaBures.—St. 

. Wynefred’s Well and Cl^pel.—Baftngwork Abbey.—Wafs Dyke and Offa's Dyke .— 
Great View from the Hill fouth of Holywell.—Beauty of the Vale, of Clwydd.—Denbigh, 
and its adjacent Linen Works.—City and Cathedral of St. Afaph. 

SHREWSBURY being the great frontier town of England towards North Wales* 
and the capital of a flourilhing county, is a place of great antiquity, and has from a very 
early period of hiftory been a town of confiderable confequence. Two of its churches 
are decorated with handfome fpires, and the modem rotunda of St. Chad is highly 
ornamented, but, as well as the new church of Bridgnorth, feems rather more like a 
theatre than a place worlhip. Two fplendid hofpitals crown the oppofite fteep bank of 
the Severn \ the county hall is an elegant modern Uru£l:ure, and the Quarry-walk, fur¬ 
rounding and crolTing a held Hoping to the river, forms a delightful and well-fhaded 
promenade.——Thefe advantages, with the extreme beauty of its fituation, have 
induced many families of North Wales and the neighbouring counties to make 
Shrewftniry their winter refidence, and their houfes, ranged in the exterior circle of 
the town towards the country, add much on every fide to its appearance. Yet mull 
it be confelTed that the interior of this place is w'ofully deficient in convenience and 
accommodation, the pavement execrable, and the buildings for the moll part indif¬ 
ferent. The caftle, when firft I faw it, was in a very decayed ftate, but it has fince 
been repaired and modernized with fuccefs ; the ,view from its mount is extremely 
beautiful, commanding the whole town, and the great circle of the Severn. The 
Welch bridge alfo was a curious ftrufture, with a high tower over its gateway, on 
which was placed the ftatue of Llewellyn prince of Wales; the paffage being narrow 
and inconvenient, this bridge has been lately rebuilt, and a very handfome one of 
ftone now fupplies its place, forming the principal avenue to Shrewfbury from North 
Wales. 

Hawkeftone, the juftly admired feat of Sir Richard Hill, made us deviate from the 
ufual approach to North Wales, and follow the old Chefter road, a fandy and ill- 
formed turnpike, leading through feveral homely villages, remarkably for their length 
and the roughnefe of their paving. Turning to the right from this road, ten ipiles 
from Shrewmury, we paffed through a cleft curioufly cut in the fandy rock which pre¬ 
vails throughou| all this country, and came fuddenly in fight or the paradife Sir 
Richard Hill has formed in the midft of a wafte, covered by almolt impervious tra£b 
of fand.—-The tafte with which this place is embelliihed is of a very Angular kind, 
and its features are fo dlAerent from any other, that it is rlmoil impoiiible*for deferip- 
tion to do them juAice. Rich verdant lawns extend themfelves through the whole of 
this charming territory,-encircling high infulated hills, on which the red rock appears 
finely intermixed with that profufion of timber which clothes them* from their fummits 
to then: bafes.——On one of thefe the fragments of a caftle .difplay themfelves, and in 
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afcending another, the ftranger is conduced through a dark fubterraiiedoi paffage of 
great length, into a fpacious cavern, highly arched, and illuminated with painted glafa 
of various colours. This may indifputahly be called the firft grotto in the kingdomi 
nor is the cilodt leffcned when the opening of the folding-doors introduces the grand 
burft of day-light, and altonillies the fight with a moft enchanting landfcape, compre¬ 
hending moll parts of the place and its environs, with the difiant country, from a pre¬ 
cipitous height, encompafied by broken pillars of the rock, and the arches of this ex¬ 
traordinary building. The defcent is curioufly managed on the perpendicular fide of 
the Cliff by flights of fteps, which at length re-conduded us to the path we had quitted 
to vifit this extraordinary cavern. Purfuing the courfe of the walks by another fuccef- 
fion of fteps cut in the friable rock, we wound through the thickeft part of the woods 
which form the boundary of the place, and afcended to the high terrace, which ex¬ 
tends in a bold curve along the fummit of the ridge for more than three miles.-^Its 

abundant fhade and verdure render this walk delightful, and at unequal diftances, 
near feats judicioufly placed, openings in the the woods difeover profpefts hardly to be 
equalled in any part of England for extent or their peculiar features.——On a high ele¬ 
vation at the back of the terrace, a magnificent column is raifed, through which a 
fpiral ftair-cafe leads to a gallery round its fummit, commanding a moft amazing ex- 
panfe of country; moft of Shropfliire lies fpread beneath it, and the fpircs of Shrewf- 
bury appear to rife out of the centre of the plain, bounded on one fide by the Cley 
and W rekin hills, with thofe of Brythen near Montgomery, and the long bold range 
of the Berouin in Denbighlhire, through whole frequent apertures fome of the vallies 
and interior mountains of North Wales may be traced. On the oppofue fide, the 
heathy hills of Staflbrdlhire near Ncwcaftle, projeft before the higher eminences of the 
Peak of Derbylhire, which terminate abruptly in the vaft plains of Chelliirc and Lan- 
cafhire, where the bare points of Delamcre foreft and the rock of Beefton caftle appear 
like iflands in an unbounded ocean. Chefter and Liverpool, with their two great 
aeftuaries of the Dee and the Merfcy, are not here vifible from their diftance, and the 
flainefs of the intervening level; but the eye, overlooking them, refts on fome points 
near Wigan and Ormlkirk in Lancafhire, and the high grounds of Flintlhire, which 
defeend to the Dee.—Neitlier is the near ground lefs worthy of obfervation, where 
the fight, after traverfing the vaft expanfe of the diftant profpefts, repofes with plea- 
fure on the woods, lawns, and rocks of the park and garden, together with the orna¬ 
mented farms and fweetly cultivated grounds which furround them, and feparate them 
from the adjoining heaths. Immediately beneath the north end of the terrace, under 
a fine hanging grove of oaks, ftands the manfion of the place, a large brick building, 
with fpacious wings, in the grand, but rather heavy tafte of architedure which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the kingdom about the beginning of this century. The park ex¬ 
tends far in front, being well kept, planted, and divided by a confiderable fheet of 
water j but the more ftriking features of the place in its groves, its rocks, and its 
happy varieties of ground, are not vifible on this fide, which finks rather too uniform¬ 
ly into the great level.-From the village at the entrance of the place they appear 

in the highe/l perfedion, and the village in return, adorned with a neat modern church 
in the Gothic tafle, and an admirable inn (equal in point of fituation and ftrufture to 

many gentlemen’s feats), aflds greatly to the beauty of the walks.- .. -Few country 

inns have fuch advantages, and the liberal manner in which Sir Richard Hill’s place 
is open to all ftrangbrs, adds much to the pleafure they experience in viewing it. The 
whole, being nearly the creation of the pr^ent owner, does ample credit to bis tafte; 
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nor have feme few eccentricities in his buildings, his feats, and bis infcriptlons, an un- 
pleafing air of fingularity. If the ftridfnefs of a too critic eye could objeft to them, 
the cenfure muft foon be abforbed in applaufe, where the mind is allowed to contem¬ 
plate the rare inftance of a worthy and opulent country gentleman employing his 
abundance in the embelliftiment of his place, and conllantly contributing to the fup- 
port and induftry of numbers in his neighbourhood. 

After bellowing two days on this delightful fpot, we left it with regret, and traverfing 
the plain by Wem, fell into the great road near Ofweftry, a handfome market town, 
on a high lituation under the Berouin, above which are the fmall remains of the caftle. 
Soon afterwards we croffed the little river Carriac in a deep glen, through which it 
iflues from the mountains; and there we firft entered the county of Denbigh, in that 
part of the principality which bears the name of North Wales. 

Chirk Caftle, the noble feat of Mr. Middleton, here attraded our notice, and the 
afeent by which we reached that lofty fummit, on which It towered over the groves of 
oaks furrounding it, was truly grand, winding between open gnjves, through which 
frequent peeps of the diftant country were feen to great advantage. This caftle was 
founded on the fite of one more ancient by Mortimer, fon of Roger, baron of Wig- 
more, in the time of Edward I. and after belonging to a variety of owners, came to 
the Middletons in 1614. It is of a fquarc form, with five heavy round towers and a 
lofty gateway; within, it contains a range of fpacious apartments; but they lofe very 
much of their effeft by the windows being turned moftly to the inner court, inftead of 
opening to the vaft profpeds which the high fituation of the caftle coTnmands. The 
plantations are extenfive, covering the fteep fide of the Berouin, afeending through 
which by a variety of fine ridings, we had alternate views of the romantic glen of Car¬ 
riac on one fide, and the open country on the other. From the fummit a more 
ftriking feene prefented itfelftowards England, the plain we had palfcd through (in¬ 
cluding the Wrekin and Cley hills, and the fpires of Shrevvlbury, w'itb Beefton caftle, 
and the hills bounding the Vale Royal of Chelhire) lay fpread below us; while on 
the fide of Wales, innumerable mountains, piled on each other, encompafled the 
beautiful vale of Llangollen; on the fummit of one of which the ruins of Dinas-Braam 
caftle foared to the clouds, while the Dee rolled in a broad and rapid torrent through 
the valley. 

Returning from this eminence, which commands a view over 17 counties, to the 
houfe, we defeended through the park to two elegant lodges, which communicate with 
the great road juft where it divides into two branches} one of which defeends by a 
fine hanging fhelf into the vale of Llangollen, and the other forms the direft road by 
Wrexham to Chefter. A rapid defeent on the latter brought us to a briuge over the 
Dee in a deep hollow, and by an oppofite fteep tve approached the great feat of 
Wynne-Stay, the ancient demefne of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and his anepftors. 
——The park and grounds here are well laid out, and the profpeft towards Chirk 
caftle, and tha great hills enclofing Llangollen is ftriking; but the place, as well as 
the houfe, was, even when I laft faw it, in an unfiniihed ftate, and, upon the whole, 
rather difappointed me. The romantic feenery of the Dee and its valley, at a fpot 
called Nant-y-bell, at the extremity of the park, is much to'be admired*; but it is ra¬ 
ther too diftant from the place, and its accefs is not made fo eafy as it ftiould be.—— 
The Bellan lake, in the park, is a fpacious fheet of water amidft large growing planta¬ 
tions, which in time will be highly ornamental. A repaft, which the hofpit^ity of 
Wynne-Stay provided for us, was doubly welcome, aa the neighbouring town of 
Rhuabon was occupied by its waket whore, as we'paffed, afterwards, we were much 
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fiiiertaiucd with the humors of a Welch play, performed on an open ftage.-—>Thougl» 
the language was unintelligible, and the plot not to be developed, the ftrange gef- 
tures of the aftorg, and the gaping attention of the multitude, could not fail to excite 
in us that intcreft which novelty infpires. Erthig, the elegant feat of Mr. Yorke, lay 
in our way to Wrexham; nor could we enough admire the beauty of its plantations, 
and the tafte with which they are embelliflied throughout. They cover an oblong hill, 
Hoping down to two valleys pleafantly watered, between which are veftiges of fome 
fmall but ftrong entrenchments, faid to have been a Roman fort.—Wrexham is a 
large, dirty, and ill-paved town, but the rich tower of its church, on which is the 
date of 1506, is a complete fpecimen of the ornamented Gothic which prevailed in the 
reign of Henry VII.—The village of Grelsford alfo prefented another handfome 
church, as we paffed along a fine terrace at the foot of the Berouin, commanding the 
great plains of Shropfliire and Chelhire in high perfection, and entering the latter coun¬ 
ty from Dcnbighfliire, approached the venerable walls and towera of Chefter, croffing 
its long old bridge over the Dee. 

This, refpeCtable city has long been vifited and admired for the fingularity of its ar 
chksCturo, and the antique appearance of its buildings, moll of which in the four crofs 
llreets arc of timber, with galleries called “ The Rows,” in the fecond ftory, which 
being afeended by open flair-cafes, form the public foot-paths. The cathedral and 
chapter-houfe are curious Gothic buildings, and the walk fufpended on the walls which 
furround the city, terminating in the caftle, forms a moft extraordinary and interelling 
promenade. The commerce arifmg from a great navigable river, and the vicinage of 
Manchefier, with its furrounding manufactures, have contributed much to enrich 
Chefter, which has long been diftinguifhed as the refidence of feveral opulent fa¬ 
milies frqm Ireland, North Wales, and the neighbouritjg counties. Hence have 
good modern houfes ftarted up in all the interbr of the circle within the walls, and 
hence has Chefter been celebrated for the politenefs of its inhabitants, the agreeable 
ftate of its fociety, and the elegance of its aniufements. This being th? frontier city 
of England towards North Wales and Ireland, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare to the latter countiy; the new Irifh road 
however, which has of late years been formed by Shrewfbury and Llangollen, 
has in fome degree fuperfeded it, being rather nearer, and miffing a bad ferry over 
the Conway. 

Returning over the bridge of Chefter, we now took our leave of the Englifli ter¬ 
ritory, and re-entered North Wales as we paflfed the confine of Flintfhire.——This 
little county exhibits ^reat variety of ground diftributed in marfties, mountains, and 
a final] cultivated difinCt; it alfo contains two county towns, and a fiourifhing place 
of manufacture.-——Mold, the modem feat of the grand feffion, lies in a hollow fur- 
rounded by fome rude hills on the left of the great road; and Flint, the antient, 
but diferted, capital of the county, is buried on the right in a marfh near the Dee. 
Both of thefe are inconfiderable places, and the latter, being almoft ui^nhabited from 
its unhealthy fituation, is diftinguifhable only by a great hofpital and the remains of its 
caftle.—The large town of Holywell, from its neighbouring manufactures and its 
eafy accefs to*the fea, hae fwelled into the great mart of this country, and as we ap¬ 
proached it, the view of the aeftuary of the Dee opened grandly on the right about 
Northope, extanding behind us to Chefter, while the oppofite towns of Flint and 
jPark-gate marked the centre of the channel. —•"■ ■ ■ ■ T he town of Holywell is fpacious, 
but irr^ular, and its houfes^are tinged with the fmoak arifmg from its various works. 
iVloft of thefe are carried on m a deep hollovy beneath the town, where the little ft ream 
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flowing from the celebrated well of St, Wynefred ru/hes with incredible impetuofity 
through a narrow valley between, two well-wooded hills to the fea, and in the courfe 
of a mile turns an incredible number of cotton, brafs, and copper mills. The well 
itfelf is a great curiofity, being faid to throw up above twenty-one tuns of water in a 
minute, but its medicinal properties feem to be a little apocryphal; at leall, they are 
certainly not fo much in requeft atprefent as they were when the crutches, now hang¬ 
ing fufpended there, were firft fo confecrated. A rich arched cloifter, with a roof 
finely carved, and fupported by light Gothic pillars, is raifed over the w'ell, which, to- 
gether with the chapel above it, now converted into a fchool, was founded by the 
Stanley family, and enrichedby the donations of Margaret Countefs of Richmond, the- 
mother of Henry VII. 

Beneath the wood towards the coaft, we vifited the fmall remains of Bafingwork 
abbey once the feat of folitude and devotion; but the genius of the place had long 
left the melancholy relics of its ancient grandeur to langui/h in obfeurity before the 
jarring found of the neighbouring manufaftures came to interrupt their oraifons. 
This abbey of Ciftercians was founded in n 31 by Randall, the fecond earl of Chellcr, 
or by Henry II., and is fituated juft at the extremity of the Saxon dyke or fofs, called 
Wat’s Dyke, which takes its courfe through Wynneftay park, Erthig, and in a line 
near Wrexham, Mold, and Holywell, to this place. The other great Saxon boun¬ 
dary of OfFa’s Dyke, with which it is frequently confounded, often interfefts it, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, it may be traced from the banks of the Wye through the 
counties of Hereford, Radnor, and Montgomery, to the hills above Chirk caftle, 
from whence it can be purfued to Wrexham, and a fpot near Mold, beyond which na 

further veftiges are found.-A long and amazingly fteep hill from the town, gave 

us a wonderful profpeft towards the coaft, where the great channels of the Dee and 
Merfey divide the counties of Flint, Lancafter, and Chefter. The two towns of Chefter 
and Liverpool were diftinftly vifible, and the eye was loft in furveying the boundlefs 
plains reaching to the diftant hills of Yorklhire and Derbylhire. On the contrary 
fide a far-different view ptefented itfelf; all was wild and defolate, hill fucceeded hill 
in irregular confufion, till the vaft pile of the Caemarvonlhire mountains clofed the 
fccne, above which the lofty fummits of Snowdon towered with majeftic pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

After traverfing a lonely heath we defeended through a cleft in the hills to the 
fertile vale of Clwydd, which extends northward from the termination of the Berouin 
near Llangollen, by Ruthyn and Denbigh, to the fea beyond St. Afaph. No land- 
fcape can be painted more pleafing than that which this charming trad of ground 
prefents, the breadth of which is about three miles, and the length near thirty j 
through nearly the whole of which the two little rivers of the Clwydd and the Elwy 
run parallel to each other. Thick wood, furrounding an infinite variety of rich ,en- 
clofures, and interfperfed with many neat farm-houfes and gentlemen's feats, are 
backed by the waving line of an unequal ridge of moderate mountains, whole rugged 
points feparate this blooming garden from the dreary waftes which encompafs it. 
Pleafant villages abound in this delightful territory, and its three towns ftand on fine 
pofitions about the diftance of fix miles from each other. Not very far from that 
high range of hills which, riling above Vale-Crucis abbey, feparate the vales Clwydd 
and Llangollen, Ruthyn Hands delightfully fituated on an eminence floping to the 
river j on the weft fide of the vale, towards its centre, the great •caftle of Deiibigh 
fpreads its broken walls and baftions over a lofty mount, from whence the town de- 
feends in one long ftreet to the level of the rivers; while thc^ little city of St. Afaph 
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occupies a third eminence juft before the point, where the hills receding, and the 

level expanding, terminate in a marfli near the fea.-—Denbigh has, from its litua- 

tion, been thought like to Edinburgh ; but though fome flight traces of refemblance 
might juftify the comparifon, it comes not near to the proud capital of Scotland, either 
in the boldncfs of its pofition, the ancient or modern fplendour of its buildings, or 
the grandeur of its furrounding obiefts. Dengbigh caftle is altogether a ruin, of 
which fcarcely enough remains entire to denote its architefture, except one Gothic 
gateway, over which is the ftatuc of its founder Henry Lacy Earl of Lincoln, on 
whom Edward I. beftowed it. Within the walls ftands the prefent parilh church, 
an infignificant modern ftructure; and adjacent are the ruins of a much larger church, 
began under the aufpices of Qtieen Elizabeth’s favourite, Dudley Earl of Leicefter, 
at that time the owner of this caftle, but it was either never finiftied, or has fallen into 
decay with the other buildings. Near Denbigh, on my firft vifit to this country, I 
went to fee the bleaching grounds and linen mills, then lately tranfplanted from Ire¬ 
land, and formed near the feat of the Honourable Mr. Fitzniaurice. The mcchanifm 
of thefe mills is very curious, and the buildings both extenfive and elegant; but the 
trade did not feem to meet fufltcient encouragement to repay fo extenfive a projeftor. 

--W e pafled and rc-croffed the river Elwy by two handfome bridges, to reach the 

city of St. Afaph, which is little more confiderable than a village in its extent} its 
fine Gothic cathedral has been of late greatly improved in its internal decoration, and 
the palace has been rebuilt by the prefent bilhop, wdiich being fituated above the town, 
fronting the hills towards Holy wtdl, commands a pleafant view. I (hould imagine the 
fituation of this place and Abergele, which we next came to, muft be rather un¬ 
healthy, as a large marlh extends from the coaft to the walls of both towns, at the 
extremity of .which we could difeem the towers of Rhuddland caftle, which a bad 
evening prevented our approaching. 

Chap.III.— StrihngVicw of CmiwayCaJilc andTcnvn.—Fine Ride on the Denhighjhire Bank 
of the Conway, to Llanrwjl.—Falls of the Conway and Machno, — Pont-i-pair. — Rhaidr- 
i-wennel. — Gv:edir.—Caernarvonjlnre Bank of the Conway.—Town and Cafile of Con¬ 
way,—Fafs of Penmanmawr, — Vie%v of Beawmrics from Abor.—Bangor and its Cathe¬ 
dral.—Entrance of Anglefca. — Bcaumarics .— Biircn Hill.-—Gwyndu-—Holyhead Har¬ 
bour and Hcadlajid.—The Paris Mountain, its Mines, its Lodges of Paris and Mona, 
its Town and Port of Amlwch—Bangor Feriy.—The Menai Straits, and the Coajl of 
Cacrnarvonfhirc.—Beautiful Approach to Caernarvon.—Cajilc of Caernarvon.- Re¬ 
mains of Segontium.—Excurjton through Part of the extreme Horn of Caernarvonfhire, 
and great Difplay of the Bay of Cardigan frotn Pwlwbclli, Crickhehh, and Penmorva. 

HAVING left tlie vale of CIvvydd, our road now lay principally over the hills, 
witli a fine view of the fea and fome projeftingTocks on the right, till we wound 
round the mountain of Penmanrofs, when the magnificent ruin of Conway caftle and 
the embattled walls of its town, on the oppofite bank of its great river, burft upon 
our view, projefting before a high ridge of wood, and nobly backed by the vaft moun¬ 
tains of efaernarvonfliire. Inftead of crofting the ferry, we proceeded twelve miles 
fouthward on the Dcnbighfliire bank of the river to Llanrwft ; and a more beautiful 
feene than the whole ride difplayed cannot be formed by the mod luxuriant imagina¬ 
tion.—The rivei accompanied us all the way, and its channel, growing gradually 
narrower as it receded from the fea", gave room to a range of rich enamelled mea¬ 
dows on each fide, which it divided by its inceflant windings. I'he road led us on a 
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terrace above its banks, under a ridge of high hills fringed with wood and Inter- 
fperfed with rocks, while the vaft irregular chain of the Oaeniarron mountains ex¬ 
tended along the oppoCte fliore. I’ko clouds perpetually breaking on their unequal 
fiimmits, and their prodigious cliffs defeending towards the river, down the Ikies of 
which feversl great catarafts forced their way with unparalleled rapidity, exhibited the 
fublimity of uncultivated nature in its inoft majcftic form. 'I’owards the upper end of 
this vale, the little town of Llanrwft is plcafantly fituatcd, principally to be noted for 
its bridge, a bold flruftureof three arches, the central one of which is fixty feet wide, 
and does honour to the defign of Inigo Jones, to whom it is attributed. 

In an excurfion from hence we proceeded further up the vale, till the hills clofing 
round encircled if, except on the left, where the Conway entered through a naiTow 
aperture, foaming from its neighbouring fall near its junction with the Machno. 
Turning to the n'ght, we followed the courfe of the river Llugvv)', and foon came to 
a fpot where it daflics with great rapidity over a ledge of broken rocks, on the craggy 
points of which the five arches of an extraordinary bridge, called the Pont-i-pair, are 
founded. Wc then penetrated into the receffes of that pile of mountains which forms 
the bafe of Snowdon, whofe abrupt fides and fantaflic heads rofe in alldiredtions behind 
each other in the wildeft diforder, while the river tearing its way through the obftacles 
which nature interpofed, increafed the horror and beauty of this lavage defert by a 
precipitate fall from rock to rock into the abyls of one of the deepeft hollows, from 
whence it rufhed with prodigious impetuofity for feveral miles to the bridge which we 
had paffed. A great column of thick wood overhung and fringed its banks, while 
the dark colour and iramenfc fixe of the rocks over which it took us courfe, added an 
indcfcribable fublimity to this cataracl, which is called the Rhaidr-i-wennel. From 
hence a wild track penetrates into the interior of Snowdonia by Dolwyddellan caftlo, 
but we were deterred from purfuing it by bad weatlier. In our return to Llanwrfl wt paf¬ 
fed beneath a very lofty and rocky mountain, clothed with wood, called Carreg-i-gwalch, 
near the foot of which we found the old manfion of Gwedir, formerly belonging to 
the family of Sir John Wynne, from which it paffed into that of the dukes of Ancaf- 
tcr, and has lately given a title to Sir Peter Burrell, who married an heirefs of that 
family. 

Wc now purfued the turnpike road on the Caernarvonlhire fide of the river to 
Conway, and though the feenery was Icfs firiking than that of the oppolite fliore, it 
was Hill abundantly beautiful, and a variety of cafeades rattled down the fides of the 
mountains as wc paffed them. 'Phe town of Conway, a moll piclurefque objeft 
without, is fmall, confincvl, and ill-built within. It is entirely cnclofed by a high tur- 
rottcil wall .iru.imentcd with tw'cnty-fix round towers at regular diftances, which are 
equally <11)1 »:ili;: d, and now alike variegated with a profufion of ivy. Thefe, toge¬ 
ther with ihr<c large gateways, are entire, and form a grand appendage to the.ad¬ 
jacent caflle; a inajeilic ruin rifiag proudly from the (helving fides of a rock, and 
wafheJ by the high tides of !lie river. 1 could not but lament the impending decaj[_ 
of this noble building, feveral ni wlinfe lolly lowers are already fallen, while others, 
having loll ilu ir ioinidalion, hang furpeiidecl in the air by the cement which attaches 
them to the call ie walls, and thn'atcn dcflruclion (o the palfengers and voffels below, 
laltle remains entii o within, except the iragmcnlsof llair-cafcs in moll of the turrets, 
iind one room 130 feet in length, adorned with nine line Ghlhic windows and a large 
chimney-piece, which appears to have been the iial!.—-—Both lhe»pofition and arciii- 
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teflure of this cafllo are truly p^rr.nd, and a lofty and elegant turret raifed on the 
top of each of its eight round proje rtiug towers, adds an admirable air of lightnefs 

to the whole.-Kdward 1. h.undcd this great fortrefs in 1284, and made the town 

of Conway a free borough, when he palfocl a Chrillinas here in great fplendour with 
his Queen Klinor and all his court. After furviving the ravag s of the civil wars, a 
grant was made of it to Kdward Earl of Conway, who difiuantled it of ils iron, tiinbei- 
and lead, in 1G65, aiul at prelent it is holden by a private proprietor under tlu; 
crown. 'J’liis gi utleman, with a fingular fpirit, has planted and laitl out a little hill, 
towaids tile inoulh of the river, in leveral picafant walks, which command a fine view 
of the town and caflle on one fide, and the fca on the other, giving to the whole tl’.e 
claflic name of Arcadia. 

A mountainous ride foon brought us from Conway to the coaft, and the much 
celebrated pal's of Eeiimanmawr. 'I’hat valt mountain rifes here 1400 feet almolt per- 
pendicular from the fea; ils huge fides and lofty fuinmit are embofl'ed with an infi¬ 
nite variety of proje< 5 ling rocks, great fragments of which lie fcattered every wljcie. 
dow'n tile flecp defeent, and encroach upon the limits of the fea below. An excclivut 
and almolt level road, well protefled with walls, is cut for above a mile on a fiielt of 
this mountain, and the traveller pafles on in the utmod fecurity, in fpitc of the im¬ 
pending horror of the rocks above, and the tremendous precipice beat by the roaring 

billows below.-The gentle hills of Anglefea on the oppofiie coalt, well-wooded 

and highly cullnated, with the town and caflle of Bcauniaries projecting into the fea 
below the fine feat of Lord Bulkelcy, prefented an agreealile landi'cape, as we palled 
the pleafant inn and hamlet of Abor in our way to Bangor, and conti ailed the uioim- 

tainousfeene which continued clofc above us on our left.-The little city of Bangor 

excels many in the decent appearance of its buildings and its peculiar neatnefs ; nor 
is its fituation inferior, placed as it is in a vale backed by the mountains, and fepara- 
ted from the fea by a w'ell-planted hill, the top of which afibrds an extenfive jirorpect 
towards Anglefea, the coaft, and the country. 'Ihe cathedral, built by Bifliop 
Skeflington in 1532, is a plain pile neatly filled up within, and both the bifhop’s pa¬ 
lace and fcvcral of the prebendal houfes make a refpeclable appearance. 

About two miles from Bangor we entered Anglefea by a terry much more commo¬ 
dious than that of Conway. The afpcdl of this ifland is at firll barren, rugged, and 
full of rocky eminences; nor is the approach to Beaumarics, its principal town, 
made I'ulEciently eafy. Its fituation amply repays the trouble of reaching it, and it 
coniifts principally of one broad and handfome ftrect, elevated on a bank rifing 
gently above the fea at the entrance of the Meaai Straits, before that channel becomes 
contraded! 

Baron Hill, the beautiful feat of Lord Buikeley, rifos from a fwelling lawn above 
Bcaymaries in the midft of a thick grove, and the whole range of the Caernarvon 
mountains from Penmanmawr to Snowdon, appear from thence in the moft majeftic 
array, when viewed acrofs the broad expanl'e of the intervening mirvor. The caftle 
is a plain but perfed Gothic building, forming'a large fquarc, with round towers 
projeding at each angle, and prefents a grand objed in front of the town at the bot¬ 
tom of the IJiwn of Bartijn Hill. 'Ihc principal approach to riiat noble place is con¬ 
cluded tltrough a part of the ruin, and the grounds do credit to the tafte with which 
its owner has embellilhed them ; but the archilefUive of the houfe docs not quite equal 
tl e .''urrounding I'ceiici-y. In truth, a pavilion-like ilrudurc, fronted with white ftucco,, 
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•,:nvpivtl wifli R Jantiiflic ilomc, and terminating in fpruce bows on each fide, felts but 
ill with the rude gnmueur of the oppolite licights of Pemnantnawr, and the Alplna 
tlirplay ofthf' wh^lo cxtcjulcii Snowdonia. 

Tlctraciap, our iieps front Beavunaries, wo rejoined thet great road within two miles 
of Bangor terry, and fixed our principal lUtion at Clwyndu, a iingle houfe near the 
centre of Anpaefr-a, where cven-y accommodation was admirably I'uppliod, and much 
('iihanred liy tile attention of our worthy old landlady, who iiad been fixc.i on that 
foot for ah.vre forty years, 'i'hefaccof the country appeared uniformly luiintcrt fling, 
being hiily without grandeur, and rocky without beauty; though not abfolutelv 
barren, it bore that rugged atud id-cultivated aipekil which ariies from poverty of foil 
and fcarcity of inhabitants, lor vilia.yes were rarely to he uilHnguilhed, and the few 
hc'.ufes which appeared marked, t!ie wrotc!!C'dne!'s of their tenants. 


Our fird excurfion from Owyiula v/as to Holyhead, in which place we were 
much clifappointed; for, though a jioit of fome confequcnce, and the great tho¬ 
roughfare to our filler kingdom, it prefented but a rniferable fiiew of a few weather¬ 
beaten tenements ihcltering ihomfelves beneath a variety of fiiiall craggy eminences. 
'I'he bafm of this harbour I’ufiiciently large, and w'ell prolccled both by nature and 
art; a long projecting headland forms a great bay in front, while a mighty mafs of 
rock, the oidy grand feature in this part of the iiland, flretches far into the fea behind 
it, and fvvclls to the magnitude of no inconfiderable mountain. From the fummit of 
this hill, called the head of Holyhead, not only the coad of Ireland, but even 
feveral points of the Illc of Man are faid to be vifible, when the weather is fufRciently 
favourable. 

Our next, as well as our principal objecd, w'as to vifit the Paris Puountain, by far 
the greateft curiofity Anglefca can boafl, and its mod confiderable fource of wealth. 

-^'I'he copper mines in this part of the ifland are fuppofed to have been known to 

and worked by the Romans, and a lake on the mountain, which is now filled up, 
has been didinguiflied, long before the prefent works were formed, by the title of 

the Mine Pool.” Various are the modes of accounting for the modern name of 
this mountain, the mod probable of which makes it derived from the old Welch word 
Praas, fignifying br^s, which may eafily be corrupted into Paris. Whatever may 
be tlie foundation or this conjedure, the Paris Mountain cannot fail to excite the 
admiration of all ftrangers, both from its appearance, the extent of its works, and 
the regularity wiih wiiich they are conduded. This mine is coufiderably more than a 
mile in circumference, and on an average 1300 men are employed in it condantly ; it 
has alfo the fingular advantage of being worked in the open air, a circumdance which 
contributes much to expedite the feveral branches of labour and fuperinti' jidance, as 
well as to fecure the health of the perfons employed. As a fpedacle, it is not a little 
ftriking to behold a large arid mountain entirely dripped of its herbage by the deam 
of the fulphur works, and perfor.ated with numberlefs caverns, which opening u*nder 
lofty arches one below the other, fqera to difclofe the deeped arcana of tltp earth. The 
various pofitioiis of the crowds of men employed, the afeent and defeent of innumera¬ 
ble bafkets to bring up the ore, and the perpetual echo of the blads of gunpowder 
introduced to diflodge if. from the rock, produce an effefl: oa the mind which I have 
feldom.known to arife from the complicated and difficult invedigation of mines other- 
wife circumdanced. Abundance of vitriolic water is found in thefe works, and its 
ftrength is fo great as to turn in an inftant whatever fteel or iron dipped in it to the 
colour and appearance of copper. This water it expofed to the fun in large open 
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troughs, and the copper quality is extra£becl from it by a very curious procefs; great 
quantities of fiilphur alfo are produced, and its fublimation is carried on in various 
fpots upon the mountain, till at lull the whole is collefted in fome large boiling 
houfes, and formed into rolls of brimftonc. The copper ore is then carried down 
in carts or fledges to fomc fmcking-hiiulVs conftrufted in the valley below, near the 
fea-fide, where every remaining oper ition is perionned with the utmofl: care and re¬ 
gularity. 

In confcqucncc of the riches extracted from this mountain, the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of Amlwch has riien into eminence, which Lord Uxbridge and Mr. Hughes 
(the two great proprietors of the mines) have adorned with two elegant houfes for 
their occaflonal refidcnce, calling one tJic Mona, and the other the Paris lodge. The 
little port of Amlwch is placctl in a fmall cove among the cliffs, about half a mile be¬ 
low the village, and admirably formed to receive and arrange the feveral vcllels whicit 
arc employed in the copper and brimftone trade. It often alfo affords a fafe haven to 
thofe fliips which in their palfage from Ireland are driven to the north-eall: round the 
point of Holyhead, and cannot make that harbour. 

Returning through the difmal village of Lfanerchymydd to Gwyndu, we foon left 
the ifland of Anglei'ca, and repafled the Menai ftraits at Bangor ferry, from whence 
an excellent road, commanding a variety of fine profpefts on the coalt, led us to Caer¬ 
narvon.-^The wooded bank of the Anglefea fhore ftretched far before us on our 

right, decorated with a noble old feat of the Earl of Uxbridge, while below it the 
great channel of the Menai ftraits perpetually varied its form, prefenting in one point 
of view a large navigable river, and in others the bafin of a fine lake, encompaffed 
by an amphitheatre of thick groves. The country immediately furrounding us was 
extremely pleafant, being interfperfed with various gentle acclivities, which formed 
the entrance to as many wooded vallics, and penetrated in fight into the hollows of 
thofe high impending mountains which hid Snowdon from our view. At length all 
the attendant feenery became expanded, and as we approached Caernarvon, the towers 
of its mighty caftle flood boldly forward before its embattled walls, juft where the fca, 
emerging from its ftraits, and affuming its proper form, mixed with St. George’s 
Channel, and waflicd the rocky Ihore on the fouth-weft of Anglefea near Newburgh. 
The neatnefs and regularity of this town, its delightful fituation, and the pleafant walk 
on its quay, with its accommodation for fea bathing, have induced feveral Englifh fa¬ 
milies to make it their fummer refidence, for the purpofe of avoiding the crowded in¬ 
convenience of the more polifhed, but lefs fimple, public places in the fouth of Eng¬ 
land ; hence has Caernarvon, like Swanfea and Tenby in South Wales, acquired much 
improvement and a fuperior difplay of elegance from the refort of ftrangers, ftill pre- 
ferving its original features. 

Caernarvon, like Conway, is walled round, and its walls and gates are entire; it 
was made a free borough by Edward I., the royal founder of its caftlc. I'hat mag¬ 
nificent fortreCs was finifhedin 1284, and was wonderfully fituated forftrengtii before 
the introdudion of artillery, ftanding on an infulated neck of land, almoft furrounded 
by the fea and tlie river Sciont. This rival of Conway in its fplendor now languiflics 
in a fimilar ftate of decay, and threatens by a fpeedy downfall,* to deprive the country 
of one of its principal ornaments. A grand gateway, with a ftatue of its founder over 
i:, guarded by four portculliffes beneath a lofty tower, introduced us to the great ob¬ 
long court of the caiMe. The towers of this court arc high and angular, with turrets 
of the fame kind rifing frotp their tops,' three of which decorate the great Eagle tower, 
ia which we were fliewn the apArtment famous for the birth of Edward II., the firft 
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Englifli Prince of Wales. The noble profpeft, however, which its fummit affords is 
much more fatisfaftory to a traveller than the difplay of a ftnall dark room, celebrated 
only for having produced the moft weak and degenerate of our monarchs.———There 
are fome remains of the ancient Segontiura near this town, and a fummer-houfe on the 
oppofite hill occupies the fite of a Roman fort. The walk to this eminence is pleafant, 
and it commands anextenfive view over the fea, the Straits, Anglefea, and the moun¬ 
tains, but it has lately been unmercifully ftripped of the fine wood with which the whole 
hill was clothed. 

An cxcurfion from Caernarvon, rather curious than pleafant, tempted us to explore 
the long neck of land which forms the extreme point of its county, and making one 
horn of the great bay of Cardigan, unites the two parts of the principality towards the 

fea.-Our road lay for many miles immediately on the lliore, with fine views of the 

extremity of Anglefea on the right, and a high chain of mountains in front, marked 
by the vail indented fummits of the rock called PorthyndyHern Head, near the extre¬ 
mity of the peninfula. Clofc under its bafe we croffed this neck of land, and defeend- 
ing to the other coafl, came in fight of the valt expanfe of Cardigan bay, backed by 
the mountains of Merionethlhire, and thofc extending from the conflux of the Dovey 
wdth the fea to Aberyflwiih and Cardigan. A more extraordinary amphitheatre of 
mountainous nature can hardly be imagined, arranging itfelf with ftnall intervals around 
one of the largeft bays in Great Britain. It reminded me fomewhat of the grand dif¬ 
play of the north-eaft bay of Scotland; but the oppofite coall was more dillant, and 
the boundary lefs eminently ftriking than that of the vaft mountains of Sutherland 
and Rofslhire, ftrctching down to the Firths of Dornoch and Cromartie, and op- 
pofed by thofe of invernefs and Aberdeenlhires. In a cove clofe upon the Ihore, we 
found the little fifliing town of Pwlwhelli, which, though a very poor place, is the 

principal one in this ill-inhabited diflri£t.-Proceeding nearly call ward along the 

Ihore towards the centre of the bay, we foon reached another town called Crickheith, 
diftinguiflied only by the ruin of its callle on a high mount, nearly oppofite to the grand 
ol)jc£l difplayed by that of Harlech on a bold eminence of the Merionethlhire coalt. Our 
road now began to grow very indifterent, and feveral hills, dangeroufly deep, brought 
us to the wretched village of Penmorva, not far from which a road full of perils leads 
over the fands into Merionethlhire, forming the noarefl; route from Caernarvon to 
Dolgelly. We purfued it no further, but faiisficd with the Ihort view we had taken of 
this part of the country, and dilguUed with its bad roads and accommodations, wo 
re-crofled the peninfula by a very arduous and uninterefting tract of hills, to Caer¬ 
narvon. 
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^AP. IV. — Progrcfs from Crcrrarvcm thrwgb Snoivcbnifr, f:.of its 
and I a/u's.—Trnnficnt Vkiu of Jfiydifn, r.r (he Pral: nf Sno-u-Jon. — BePkcicr !.— 
Grand Pafs of the Pcnt-Abcglnfslyn.—Wildnefs cf the Mcrhmcihjhirc Monnttvns, and 
henuiiful Centra/i of the Dcfcent into the Vide of d'e/Htdog. — Sti-i/:i!!g Hi ::/rv of Tan-y- 
JPvIrh.—Great Impro vements in its Dijlrihl.—Excnfous to ]r/ih;iov, Rh.iidr Di;, and 
Harlech CaJUe,—Intelligence of the Inhabitants in this piirt /f the Coy-iirv, and their 
Attachment to the Harp.^PlcaJing Acenmmodaiion at the h:n f.f Tan-y-Taa’rb. — Caia^ 
ra6l cf Dolymyllyn. — Falls-of the C'ayne and Alothivage. — Dolgeih-'. — Con'paratrve 
Height of Cader-Idris and Snoivdon.—!me Ride to Barmovlh .— Lnj:-: ana 'Tvivn f Bala. 
—Pafs ofGlyndiffs .— Cortven—Beauties of Clerweduv, cr the Palley of th - Dee .— 
Vale Crufts Abbey.—Charming Pe/ition of Idangulkn and its Cr,i/age.~-j)ihas Braan 
Cafllc.-—Pafs of the Beroidn Mountain to Llanrhaidr.—Banrufs end Grandeur of the 
Pt/iill Rhaidr. 

OUR grand objed now was to explore the wonders of ihe Snowdonia, that iinmcnfe 
pile of mountains, which encircle tiie mighty lord of this vail domain ; but the incef- 
fant llorms peculiar to this unequal dillricl, and attended with Itrong gulls of wind, 
in great part frullrated the enterprize. In vain have 1 at tw'o difl'erent feafons, at¬ 
tempted to vifit the lake of Llanberis, and on that lidc to take the moll advantageous 
view of Snowdon, but each time have 1 been baffled by the feverity of the climate, 
which purfued me with unremitting adverfity.-We were obliged therefore to con¬ 

tent ourfelves with the direct pafs by Bethkeleit, and entering the great defile of the 
mountains, took our farewell of all the beautiful objects which had fo long attradlcd 
our attention on the coaft of Caernarvonfflire, together with the funfhinc which had 
enlivened them.-—-The great cataradl of Ys-Gwyrfa foon difplayed itfelf before us, 
and we pafled in filent amazement under the vail mountains of Mocl-Elcan, Caflel- 
Cedwin, and Mwnwdd Vawr, the latter of which rofe immediately from the great 
pool of the Cwellwyn lake, near the end of which the valley opened, and Y,Wyddfa, 
the lofty peak of Snowdon, appeared high in view above its fubordinate fummits. It 
was in vain again that we tried on this quarter to climb the fide of this Britifli atlas; a 
milly fky and a tempefluous day continued to refill our eflbrts; and .obliged us, after 
a fruillefs wandering about its rocky bafe, to take fltelter in a miferable hovel at Beth- 
kelert. From thence the wild afped of the country frowned on us with the utmoft 
afperity, and the rigor of an inclement feafon added frelh horror and majefly to tlie 
grand pafe.of Pont-Aberglafsiyn. 'J he vaft ridges of mountains, ending in an immenfe 
perpendicular chain of rocks, which reared their afpiring heads far above the clouds, 
here impended over a deep hollow, through which rolled with favage impetuofity, that 
prodigious torrent which divides the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. Inceffant 
filTures in the /ides of thefe mountains prefented an infinite variety of gpfhing catarads, 
and increafed the turbid ftream, which, precipitating itfelf in an abrupt fall under the 
arch of the bridge connefting the rocks and forming the pafs, ruffled with redoubled 
violence towards the fea,, '1 he grandeur rsf this feene is indefcribable, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by a continued feries of wild and rocky heights, fcarcely to be furmounted by 
the rude unequal triick wepurfued, while feveral vaft torrents perpetually crofting it, 
threatened to interjupt its courfe. Agriculture feemed entirely bauiffled from thefe 
tremendous waftes, and a few goats and ffleep, the only denizens of this fflvage coun¬ 
try. 
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try, were obferved browfinpj on precipices to which few human fteps could venture to 

•follow them.-In the midft offuch adefert, extending far around it on either fide, 

the beautiful valley of Fediniog difclofed fucidenly the firong contraft of its charms, and 
the pleafant inn of Tan-y-bv^ Ich aflbrded us a welcome refuge from the ftorms with 
which we had been pcrfccutcd. 

'i his enchanting valley fiuiles with the moll luxurious cultivation, rich woods de¬ 
corate its fwelling hills, neat villages adorn its plains, and the gentle river Drvvydd, 
w'inding in perpetual meanders through a range of fine palliires and meadows, flows 
in tranquil beauty towards the rocks rliat encircle the coafi:. Elevated on a high ter¬ 
race, beneath a protufion of fpreading groves fronting the fouth, the handlbme man- 
lion oft’ • rjriniih ianvily at Taii-y-bwjch, iijoys at one view all the placid beauties 
of the valley, wliilc the rugged and ini'hapen mountains that encompafs it, form an 
awful tlul'c to this ;■ ere of delight, and forbid the eye to wander farther in fearch of 
plcafure. Tiii' iVlightful ipot has been greatly iu.proved by the fpirit and tafle of 
Mr. Oakley, v marrieil its he’vrs; nor .has his atten^'on been confined merely to 
his own territory, tlie whole neighbouihood having profited b' his exertions. On 
iny I'econd \ifit to thi;, :o!intry, after an interval of fix years, I found two noble 
bridges with a caulcway, built acrol's the valley, and the rugged track which led 
through tile wilos of M' ionethfliire frou. Dolgclly, converted i.ito one of the finefl: 
10a is the art of man could devife, and fo ii genioully drawn as to avoid all the labo¬ 
rious fieis'j, except one abrupt deicent into the valley. Neither was the Caer- 
lurvonlhire luie without its progreilive amendment under the fame aufpices, and 
in confiipaenco of this e.xamide, the hovel at Bethkclert was converted info a decent 
inn, and even the pals over the mountains fror 'I'ai. y-bwf ' to the Pont-Aber- 
glafslyn was rendered more ealv, though th heights to b funnounted in that 
quarter wore far too arduous to be conquered with De’*fed fuccefs. Thus is a tra¬ 
veller now conducted, n )t oulv wjrhout fear, ’•'ut with an incredible degree of eal'e 
atid pleafure, through the centre of the n <.'lt riountainous pair of our ifland, and over 
eminences til* of late impervious c carriage, and with difficulty furmountable by a 
horfe. 

After tracing the valley by another good road to the litt'c villag e of Feftiniog, which 
ftandson an eminence beneath the mountains that l Uciofe its heat), we proceeded down, 
it oppofite the groves and houfc of Tan-y-bw!ch, till we turned to the left to vifit a famv 
called the Rhaidr Du, or the Black cataracd. It lies in the recefs of a narrow glen, 
where a large flream dalhing over a high precinicc of dark rocks in the midft of a thick, 
wood, prcfeuts a very picdurefque object, and adds a now ornument to a firipe of coun¬ 
try already decorated with a profulion of every natural beauty. Our track rom thence 
to Harlech caftle over a ch.ain of mountains was difficult to find, but wc had an intelligent 
guide in a young fon of our landlady; the morning aifo was fair for our exrur/ion, 
and the prolpctls which every afepnt afforded were varied by alternate views of the fea 
and land. ^ . 

The town of i’larlech, once the capital of the county of Merionetli, is fituated almoll 
at the extremity of a barren defert, which defalatcs a great nec c of land projecting 
into the fea, wbofe fandjs encompafs it on two fides. A few mifer ible coftages, form- 
ing an irregular flreet, are all the vifible rentains of its former fple .dour, exet pt the 
inconfiderabio ruin of its county hall, and the magnificent walls uf its caflle. This 
lioble edifice is the mofl perfeCl of the fortreffes made by Edward..'^, on this coaff, and 
feems to have been coaftruCled wit.i peculiar ftrength to refill the,'attacks of enemies. 
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the inclemency oF its expofed fituation, and the depredations of time. —— It tvas 
finiflied in the year 1283, was befieged, and with difficulty taken by the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke in the wars of YoA and Lancafter, and was the la(t in North Wales which held 
out for the king in the rebellion. Before the ufe of gunpowder it muft indeed have 
been alnioft impregnable, being founded on a high infulated rock, and acceffible only 
by a drawbridge and three gateways ftrongly guarded by porlcullifes. Bcfide the four 
great circular towers that defend the entrance, there are others highly turretted at each 
of the angles of its principal court, and many of their apartments arc almoft entire. 
The remains of the chapel are alfo to be traced, and a ftaircafe, yet whole, led us to a 
walk on the walls, from which we had an advantageous view of the coaft and coun¬ 
try, together with the bold architefture of the inner front of the caftle. 

We left Tan-y-bw'Ich on the following morning with regret, and from the lop of the 
fouthem barrier of the valley of Feftiniog took our farewell of a fpot where we had 
paffed feveral very pleafant days. The beauty of the furrounding feenerj' charmed us, 
and we were delighted firft with the rude ftate of nature, and afterwards with the fuc- 
ccfsful improvements of art; we found amufentent in the intelligence, civility, and 
fimplicity, of the ruftic inhabitants, and even here our meals were enlivened with tlie 
mufic of the harp. In South Wales this original Britilh inftrument is much fallen into 
difufe, but throughout the whole of North Wales it is ftill cultivated with a degree of 
veneration, and fcarce a family exills in the meancfl cottage without at leaft one per¬ 
former. At Conway w^e were regaled with the ftrains of a blind harper, who feemed 
the reprefentative of an ancient druid, and the females of the houfe blended their vocal 
powers not unpleafantly with his notes, reciting chants which had been popular in former 
ages, and commemorations of their traditional heroes. The mufical exhibition at I’an- 
y-bwlch, though lefs excellent, was neverthelefs highly plcafing, and our hours there 
paffed more agreeably than the accommodations of a linall inn in a remote diftrift will 
generally allow. These were enhanced greatly by the obliging and attentive condudl 
of our landlady with her family, who on my fecond vifit lamented that her powers for 
the reception and entertainment of ftrangers were not enlarged among the other im¬ 
provements of the vicinage. Time, how'ever, muft effedt this, as the thoroughfare be¬ 
comes more frequented, and when the roads are on all Tides fo far finiflied as to pre- 
fent an eafy accefs to one of the moft interefting fpots nature can difplay, in her flicw of 
placid beauty, not unattended with a majeftic exterior. 

Our courfe now lay for feveral miles over the mountains, and the views, though wild 
in the extreme, were wonderfully extenfive ; as the day was clear, we could cafily dif- 
cern the Ixild fummit of Snowdon in the north, as we approached the heights of 
Cadcr-Idris in the fouth. After paffing the mifcrable village of 'J’rawfvyn-nydd, we 
defeended gradually into a well wooded valley, and crofling a lorrent, deviated from 
the road by a rough and boggy afeent, to vifit the famous calcade of Dollymyllyn. 'The 
feene*amply repaid our trouble, w'bere the Gamlan, a ponfidcvulik' flream, rufhing down 
a rapid flope, falls in a perpendicular cataraft over the flielving fide of an iminenfe rock, 
from whence it is dalhed back amidft perpetual fpray arifing ['nnn thc'oppofite ridg(*s 
of its narrow channel, and then runs foaming in a broken and impel nous torrent till 
it reaches tho level of tho valley below. 'J'his part of th^: count,!*)' is remarkable for the 
ftriking fcencry of its waterfalls, and the two catarafts of the Cayne and the 
Mothwaye, not many mile's diftant, abound equally in the features fuch objects 
prefent, intermixed /."'ith fomc peculiar points of pidlureJ'que beauty. 


Such 
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Such were the grand charafters which diftinguiihed this extraordinary country, our 
defcent from which, on a hanging fiielf above the river Mawdoch, brought us to Dol- 
gelly, the modern capital of the wild county of Merioneth. This poor town has only 
its Angularly ftrildng^ fituation to boaft of, being compofed of a few irregular and ill- 
built ftreets. The viwfrom its bowling-green is peculiarly grand, and it derives much 
beauty from its pofitiott immediately under the northern bafe of Cader-Idris. That 
mighty mountain rifes here in a dope nearly perpendicular, but broken by various 
rocky hollows to its two peaks, the higheft of which, called Pen-y-cader, bears a very 
volcanic appearance. This circumftance has induced many travellers to compare the 
height of Cader 4 dris with tfaatof Snowdon, which from the irregularity of its afcent 
and the inequalities of its prodigious bafe, often deceives the eye, and feems lefs lofty 
than it really is- A nearer view cannot fail to diffipate the charm, and the admea- 
furement which has been accurately taken, fettles the point; for, according to Mr. 
Pennant’s account, the higheft fummit of Cader-Idris is not more than 2850 feet 
above the level of Dolgelly green j whereas the great peak of Snowdon called 
Y-wyddfa, or the confpicuous, is more than 3600 tbove the quay of Caernarvon. 

Clofe to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch from the north meets the Avon from the eaft, 
and both togeth^ form a wide aeftuary, which becomes an open fea near Barmouth. 
The ride on its northern bank can fcarcely be paralleled in the boldnefs of its furround¬ 
ing fcenery, the romantic grandeur it exhibits in every part, and the extraordinary art 
and labour with which the road is conftrQ 3 :ed.-~-<~Wmding round the hill oppofite to 
Dolgelly on a fine level fhelf, we foon came to the reparation of the vallies oppofite to 
Tan-y-bwlch and Barmouth, as we reached a hsmdfome new bridge which croffes the 
Mawdoch, juft before it falls into the Avon. Immediately after this junction, the ex- 
panfe of water became more confiderable, and at length filled the whole of the vale, 
bearing at high tide the appearance of a large lake encompalTed with noble mountains. 
Their rocky fides waving in a vaft variety of undulations, advanced towards the very 
margin of the water, fometimes covered with brufli-wood, and at others frowning with 
all the majefty of impending cliffs. Where the ground would admit of it, fmall 
patches of cultivation, and a few verdant paftures enlivened the fcene, being frequently 
intermixed with groves of high trees rifing finely beneath eminences fo placed as to 
Ihelter them from the fea winds. The road, following the inequalities of the coaft, 
wound beautifully round the northern Ihore of this great bafm, and fhewed all its beau¬ 
ties to advantage, till the hi^h rock of Barmouth, advancing far into the water, obliged 
it to occupy a fhelf not unlike that of Penmanmawr, cut with great labour and inge¬ 
nuity in its fide., Frbm thence we gained a view of the mouth of the river emerging 
into the fea from the Teceffes of a vaft amphitheatre of mountains, among which the 
two points of Cader-Idris bore the moft confpicuous appearance, and crowned the whole 
with indefcribable ^andeur. Barmouth is laid to reprefent Gibraltar in its afpeft. and 
fituation, being placed under a prodigious rock, and the hoiffes occupying hi^h terraces 
one above the other, as far as it was pradicable to raife them. It may certainly be ad¬ 
mired for its fingolar pofition, as well as the profpeft it commands acrofs the fea to 
thofe oppofite hills pf Caemarvonfhire which form the extremity of the great bay of 
Cardigan; yet: when coaifidered as a town, it fell ftiort of what I'had been led to expefl:, 
both from the great labour and expence bellowed on its apijroach, and from its having 
long been frequmted by many famili^ of North Wales for the purpofe of fea Ixtthing. 
The place itfelf indeed is fmall, and the houfes in general are mjln and difficult of 
accefs from the inequalities of the ground on which they are biiilt i the accommo- 
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dation of the inns alfo is very moderate, and the fliore is obftruded by feveral hills of 
land; notwithftanding which inconveniences Barmouth is commonly much crowd¬ 
ed during the fummer months, and lodgings arc often very difficult to be obtained. 

After our return to Dolgelly, a perpetual fucceflion of heavy ftorms prevented our 
intended afeent of Cader-Idris, and we were, after various attempts, obliged to relin- 
quifh the defign, which, from the fame caufe, I have never fmee been able to execute. 
The fame fate ever attended me at Snowdon and Plinlimmon; and fuch is the ftormy 
atmofphere furrounding thefe great eminences, that 1 believe much leifure and patience 
might be exhaufted in vain to accoinpHIh this objetl, though fometimes an accidental 
funfhine may render it eafy. After all there is lefs to be regretted in the prevention 
of thefe expeditions than an unpraftifed traveller may imagine, for the elevation is too 
great for any difplay of pifturefque beauty, every diftinQion of the vales is loft in the 
general chaos bf the furrounding mountains, and the difpofition of their rugged tops, 
.when viewed from above, is rather a matter of curiofity than pleafure. Add to this, 
the labour of the undertaking, with the chance of its failure by fome changes above, 
which we from below can neither forefee, nor even difeover when they happen j com¬ 
pute the dangers that may arife from ftorms, fogs, violent gufts of wind, and extreme 
cold, and you may eafily imagine the undertaking not very eligible without a favourable 
opportunity. 

From Dolgelly we purfued the courfe of the Avon through a valley enclofed within 
high hills, and well inhabited, the river growing more rapid and tlte country wilder 
as we approached the barrier forming the divifion of thofe waters which feed the two 
great divifions of Merionethfhire* After traverfing fome high grounds we gained at 
length a view of the lake of Bala or Pimble-Meer, the whole northern Ihore of which 
we traverfed in our way to the town of Bala, which is fituated at its eaftern extremity. 
This lake, known by the names of Pimble-Meer or Lyn-Tegyd, is the largeft in 
Wales, being near fix miles in length and a mile in breadth; but its feentry is rather 
deficient, as the country about it is generally bare of wood, and the hills, though con- 
fiderable, are void of that majefty which the mountainous country we had paffed 
abounded in.——From the bottom of this lake iffues the great river Dee, and paffing 
under a romantic old bridge, winds gently in a wide and deep ftream through a courfc 
of rich meadows towards Corwen and Llangollen. The town of Bala confifts prin¬ 
cipally of one handfome ftreet, with a high artificial mount, apparently the keep of a 
fortrefs, at the fouth-eaft end of it. Together with its lake and bridge it prefents fe- 
' veral agreeable objects to the neighbouring feat of Mr. Price, whofe grounds are laid 
put in a very elegant modern tafte under the judicious aufpicesof Mr. Fames. This 
agreeable fpot is well flieltered from the mountains which impend over it by a thick 
grove, and a fine lawn defeends from the houfe in feveral bold fwells to the town. On 
tne right a pleafant winding walk is conduced by the fide of a rapid torrent, which 
flowing from the mountains, forms a winding dell beautifully fringed with wood in its 

paffage, and joins the Dee foon after it emerges from its lake, in the meadows below.. - 

9ala is furrounded on every fidie with mountains, through which various roads are cu- 
rioufly wrought towards Dinafmonthy at the back of Cader-Idris, towards Llanvilling 
over the Berouin, and towards Llanrwft in the vicinage of the Snowdonia j, all. thefe 
trafts are remarkable for the wildnefs of the diftrids through which they lead, and 
that to Dinafmonthy in particular abounds in thofe roinantic obje^ with which nature 
has decorated her nfwft favage regions. 
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On leaving Bala and its lake, the afpeft of the country was lefs intorcfting till we 
rejoined the Dee, which we crofled juft before we reached the great Iriih road, where 
we turned to the left for about a mile to fee the pafs of Glyndiffis, over which that road 
is conduced. A torrent here is precipitated from the hills with great force, fretting in 
perpetual curves between two chains of rocks, and falling at times perpendicularly 
from bafin to bafin. The road is fo conftrufted as to follow the windings of the tor¬ 
rent on a Ihelf above it, fpringing acrofs it by a bold arcli in one place, and com. 
manding all its falls intenvoven beautifully with brufli wood in great perfection; it 
thus afeends gradually to the wild moor of Caniogc above, after iravorfing wdiicli for 
many miles it defeends in a long flops through one of the great woods which fringe 
the hills hounding the vale of (lonway. We purl'ued it no farther, but 
returning through the pafs of Glyndiflis, foon reached the neat town of Corwen on 
the banks of the Dee, at the extremity of Merionethfhire, and clofe to the borders 
of Denbighfliire. 

'I’his was the territory of that renowned hero Owen Glendower, the formidable op¬ 
ponent of Henry IV., in the 14th century, whofe gigantic features ftill decorate the 
fign port of the principal inn, and whofe whole diftrift yet bears the name of Glend- 
wrdwy, or the valley of the Dee. Leaving the turnpike road here, which abounds in 
beai.ties nearly equal to thofe v/e went in fearch of, we croflTed the river by a handfome 
bridge of fix arches, and foon reached Llandifilio, the charming feat of Mr. Jones, 

on the oppofite fide of the valley. . -■ —T he mountains grew bolder and more abrupt 

as we proceeded, and thick woods with rich paftures, interfperfed with an abundance 
of whitened cottages, and decorated with feveral gentlemen’s feats, began to enliven the 
nearer ground, wliile the Dee, diftbring in its progrefs as well as its origin from the 
other rivers in this country, froni the fmooth and tranquil ftream we firft admired, be¬ 
came a rapid and furious torrent as we receded from its fource, and forced its turbulent 
paflage over a rocky bed between the various groves, cliffs, and mountains, which 
feemed planted there to obftruft its courfe. 

In a narrow recefs on the left, almoll overihadowed by a vaft luxuriance of wood, 
the elegant ruin of Vale Crucis abbey difclofed its monaftic fragments to our fight. 
Diftindl: and feparated as it is from the bufy haunts of men, the moft rigid enthufiaft 
could not have chofen a fpot more reclufe, or better fuited for the purpofes of devo¬ 
tion and retirement. A vaft chain of wild inounrains hems it in on every fide, leaving 
barely room between them for a little ftream and a thick grove, amidft the gloomy 
fhade of which the mouldering walls and arches of the abbey make a moft pidurefque 
appearance. This was a Ciftei tian monaftery, founded by the name of Lian-Egweft, 
or de Valle Crucis, in the year 1200 ; its architeblure is of that kind in which the Go¬ 
thic began to admit feme ornament, but had not yet arrived at the loaded accelllon 
of finery which has been improperly called “ ibc improved.” The pillars that , fup- 
ported the tower, and feveral of the doors, are fpccimens of this tafto, but the arches 
within are moftfy of the purer and more ancient Gothic, and fomc of the windows cor- 
refpond nearly with thofe of Salilbury cathedral. Three fides of the church are moftly 
entire, as is part of the abbey, now inhabited by a farmer j and the weft front, being 
almoll perfeft, cannot fail to attraft the notice of every admirer‘of thefe interefting rem- . 
Hants of antiquity. The little valley in which this ruin is .fituated, foon terminates in 
the high ridge of hills forming the fouthern boundary of the vale of Clwydd, over 
which an excellent road is condubled to Ruthyn and Denbigh j bit having already vi- 
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fited thefe places, we did not purfue it. We returned therefore to the banks of the Dee, 
which grew ftill bolder and more rapid as we advanced towards the fine Gothic bridge 
of Llangollen, a little town in Denbighfliire beautifully fituated above the fouthem 
bank of the river, and almoft fuiTounded by the impending ridge of the Berouin 
mountains, from whofe proud amphitheatre the boldeft maffes of infulated rock and 
wood appear to have ftarted forth, and formed the irregular channel of this enchanting 
valley. Llangollen can claim little praife beyond what is beftowed on the tranfcendent 
beauty of its exterior; for within, it exhibits nothing but a narrow and ilLbuilt ftreet. 
We vifitcd from thence a cottage with fome adjacent grounds, which two accom- 
plifiied ladies from Ireland had laid out and ornamented with much tafie and elegance. 
The fituation is romantic in the extreme, commanding the towm and the vale below it, 
in which feveral well-wooded hills form an agreeable contrail to the wild feene behind, 
while encircling the fummit of a huge conic inoimtain, the broken fragments of Dinas. 
Braan callle rife proudly in full front, and feem to defy every enemy but time, to which 
they have at length fubmitted. 

Under the condud of a guide not abounding in intelligence we again fcaled the 
mountains, and purfued a very dreary and uneven track over the Berouin to the 
wretched village and ftill more miferable inn of Llanrhaidr, from whence a rugged lane 
led us to the celebrated catarad of the Piftill-Rhaidr. Though certainly the higheft, 
this is far from being the moft pidurefque waterfall we had feen in our tour, and per¬ 
haps it fails at the firft view to ftrike the fight fo forcibly as might be expeded, in con. 
fequence of the great defed it labours under in the total want of all external feenery. 
Here are no leafy groves to relieve the eye, no verdant lawns to fmooth the approach, 
but a narrow valley between two barren hills carried us ftraight forward to the objed 
of our fearch, which met our eyes with a difad vantageous famenefs of appearance 
long before we arrived at it. We could not, however, but be impreffed with its mag¬ 
nitude when we came upon the fpot, though the ftream was rather more fcanty than 
ufual from a temporary deficiency of water. A lofty barrier of black rocks clofes the 
vale here, from whofe fummit the torrent defeends in a perpendicular but uneven fall 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, at the bottom of which it has worn its paffage 
through a ridge of the projoding rock, and rufties into the valley through an ex¬ 
traordinary arch of its own making in another defeent of near fifty feet. The 
objed was altogether fingular and (lupcndous, and though the peculiar imagery of 
landfcape was wanting, our moft faiiguine expedations could not but be exceeded by 
fo great a produdion of nature, w inch feemed to invade the realms of fancy, and ape 
the magic drapery of an oriental rooiance. 


Cha?. 
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Chap. V. — LlamilUng. — Welch Pool. Poms Caftle. — Vale of Montgomeryjhire _ 

Newtown on Severn, -r- Llanidloes. — Sources of the Severn and the Wye. — Pafs of the 
Mountains between Montgomeryjhire and Cardiganjbire^ to the Devil's bridge. — 
Y-Spwtty-'Tjhwith. — Strata Florida Abbey. — Tregaron. Llanbadern Vawr. — Ta- 
lypont. — View of the JEfluary of the Dovey. — Machynthleth. •— Aberdovey and 
Barmouth Ferries. — Town Merionydd. — Wild Country at the Back of Cadcr-Jdrh. 
Grand View of Dolgelly and its Vale from thence. — Romantic Scenery of the Dovey 
above Dinafmonthy. — Mallwydd. — Cann's Office.— Llanvair. — Montgomery. — En • 
trance of England. — Bijhop's Cajlle .— Downton Caftle. — Grandeur of Ltidlozv, its 
Cajlle^ and public Walk. — Croft's Cajlky Shobdon Courts and Berrington. — 
Leominfer. — Hampton Court. — Weobly. — Return to Radnordjlnre and B reek nock - 
fhire. 

FROM Llanrhaidr we had a pleafant ride to Llanvilling a fmnll town in Montgo- 
meryfliire hanging on the fide of a hill, and after paffing a cheerful valley walhed by 
the river Vemieu, we croffed feveral high ridges, and defeended to Welch-pool, the 
county town of Montgomery. This is one of the moft fiourilhing places in North 
Wales, confiderable works being eftablilhed near it, and an unufual air of opulence 
prevailing both in the town and its vicinage. It confifts principally of one very hand- 
fome ftreet, perpetually enlivened with the fhew of confiderable trade j its fituation 
alfo is delightful, in a charming vale a little above the bank of the Severn, and dole to 
the fine grounds of Powis Caftle. Lord Littlctofi’s animated defeription of that man- 
fion taught me to expeft more beauty and grandeur than I found there, though its 
fituation is certainly very ftriking, and the profped it commands finely varied. The 
whole vale of Montgomery lies fpread beneath the eminence on which it ftands, and the 
hills bounding it on all fides rife in the boldeft forms, while the Severn, though it does 
not here aflume the appearance of a great river, Ihews itfclf pleafantly difperfed in fe¬ 
veral diftind points of view, and fufiiciently enlivens the feene. The town of Welch- 
pool alfo adds a beauty to the whole, from its fortunate pofition, while the oppofite 
mountains of Briethen and Moel-y-golfa rife at once out of the level of the vale with great 
fublimity; on the fummit of one of which the county of Montgomery has erefted a high 
pillar to commemorate the viftory of Admiral Rodney. In addition to thefe diftant 
objedfs, the Hoping hills and fwelling lawns of the park, covered with thick planta¬ 
tions, and decorated with abundance of fine timber, form a magnificent outline to the 
place, and command views wonderfully extenfive on every fide, taking in the fummits 
of Cader-Idris, and fome of the higheft mountains in North Wales.——Graced with 
thefe ftriking advantages of pofition, Powis caftle does not in itfelf prefent that njajeftic 
objedk which tradition and imagination would teach a traveller to look for, and the ne¬ 
glected ftate it hs»s long languilhed in, deducts ftill more from its confc-qiilence. Built 
with a dufky red ftone, which ftrikes the eye at a diftance with the afped of an ill co¬ 
loured brick, an irregular mafs of heavy walls and towers difplays itfelf, altnoft with¬ 
out a front to be diftinguithed. The mournful folemnity of the wildernefles and grafs- 
grown terraces of the gardeas, defeending in the forfaken gi^ndeur of thelaft century, 
is exceeded by the general defolation and melancholy which prevail within, where-a 
range of ill-ftiaped and uninhabited apartments exhibits the cumbrovfe pomp of old fii- 
ftiioned decoration, and feems tottering to decay with the few remaining turrets 
that furround it. A long room near the caftle, whicht was .once connected with it, 

has 
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has been lately fitted up in the modem ftyle as a ball-room, but the proportion of 117 
feet in length by only 20 in breadth is extremely deficient. Such is the prefent ap¬ 
pearance of this grand but neglefted place, on which if a very little of that tafte and 
cxpence which have been laviflied on inferior fpots could be fuccefsfully beftowed, it 
would loon Diine almoil unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. 

A ricii vale watered by the Severn, here majeftic in its infancy, conveyed os between 
iine meadow.-, pleafing enclofures, and populous villages, to the delightful fpot which 
N^ewtou n occupies, almod cncompaffed by the river, and furrounded by high wooded 
hill.-', on one of which a gentleman has built a temple, from whence fome of the fineft 
vii. V. s in the country may be obtained. The plain now began to contrad itfelf, and the 
mountains to clofc round it, through the various apertures of which feveral valleys 
opened, bringing their tributary waters to increafe the Severn, which rolled its mean¬ 
dering dream between hills finely tufted with wood and variegated with paftures, as it 
deiVended from the heights of Plinlimmon to the little town of Llanidloes. I'he pe- 
rvdiar mixture of grandeur and population which diftinguilhes this trad of country, 
forms its principal ornament, and unites in a happy affemblage thofe objects which 
pleafe the eye with their tranquil beauty, and furprife it with their llupcndous ap- 
pc'arance. Woods, orchards, corn-fields, and paftures, are fcattered every where in 
prol'ufion ; neat farm houfes and others of a fuperior order occupy fome of the bell 
pofitions, and many rough bridges of timber thrown acrofs the river make a pidu- 
rcfquc addition to the landfcape, in which a degree of ruftic elegance prevails, not in¬ 
compatible with the general air of poverty and fimplicity which feems annexed to the 
mountainous charader of the country. Llanidloes, the only town of note in this dif- 
trid, though a poor place, is well laid out in four wide ftreets, with a fpacious mar- 
ket-houfe in the centre; ks wooden bridge over the Severn is very antient and much 
out of repair; but it appears .to be ufed by carriages only in times of flood, the river 
here being fordable. 

The fources of this river and the Wye are not far diftant from Llanidloes in the 
recefl'es of Plinlimmon, each of which has formed the channel of a different valley, both 
being at firil inconfiderable ilreams, and undiftinguilhed by any peculiar objeds. The 
Severn flow's from the north-well, and bears at firft the original Britilh name of the 
llafren river; the head of the Wye is at no great diftance from it towards the fouth, 
and -its courle at firft inclines fouthward.——As we quitted the banks of the Severn, 
and advanced towards thole of the Wye, the w'ooded afped of the country began to 
change, and cultivation contracting itfelf within narrower limits, became loft at length 
in an imraenfe expanfe of bare and dreary mountains. After an arduous ride of fome 
miles, unniarkcd by any pleafing objed, weddeended to the Wye, at the melancholy 
village of Llangerig, and keeping fome time on the fide of it, crolled it by a maryel- 
loufly rocky ford, where it was little more than a rivulet. Our road now became in- 
rxprcllibly laborious, being in great part unfinilhe'd, and even where it w'as made, 
impesiding frightfully on a narrow llielf over tremendous precipices. • At length we 
reachetl one cf the heights which form the bafe of Plinlimmon, and defeended pre¬ 
cipitately to the banks of the Rhydol, which we followed to the wretched village of 
Spwtty, and foon afterxVards crolled our original track from 'Aberyftwith to Rhyadei- 
gowy near the Devil’s bridge in Cardiganlhire. 

Palling beneath the woods and numerous plantations of Havod; we foon reached the 
village of Spwttv-^’ftwiih, and crofling a ridge of hills in which the Tivy finds its 
ft'urce, defeended the banks of that river to vifit the few mouldering fragments of 
tStraifletir, or Strata Florida al^ey. A fine circular gateway which formed the well 

• end 
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«nd of the church, is all that remains fufEciently entire to convey an idea of its origi¬ 
nal flrufturc, which was rebuilt by Edward 1 . after having been burnt in his wars 
with the Welch, The Tivy here is a fmali ftream, and the town of 'I’regaron, to 

which it led us, an inconfiderable place, remarkable only for its church.-A very wild 

track from thence led us back to the banks of the Yftwith, juft below Lord Lifburne’s 
feat of Croflwood park; from whence we pafled by Mr. Powell’s pleafant place of 
Nantios, and leaving Aberyftwith about two miles on the left, crofled the Rhydol 
to reach the ancient town of Llanbadern Vawr, which is thought to have been a Ro- 
man ftation. As Aberyftwith has fwelled into importance in its neighbourhood, this 
place has funk into infignificance, and can now be reputed as little better than a vil¬ 
lage, the fine Gothic edifice of whofe church, which was the cathedral of a Britilh 
bilhop, alone denotes its former grandeur. 

At a Ihort diftance from Llapbadern Vawr we joined the great road leading from 
Aberyftwith to North Wales, and after palling the village of Talypont gained a view 
of the coaft, juft where a bold range of mountains extend along the Mcrionethfliirt 
bank of the great river Dovey, which divides that county from Cardigan and Moiiu 

gomerylhire.-This ftream, which is here an aeftuary, ravages a conliderable plain 

with its inundations, and proves how ftrongly its irregular and violent fupplies from 
the mountains at times perponderate over the regular current of the river, and the 
fettled acceflion of its tides. The oppofite range of mountains rifes abrujftly in iholt- 
rocky piles for which North Wales is juftly celebrated, while the river winds in a 
broad Iheet of water, fometimes approaching their bafes, and at others difporling 
itfelf in bold curves through the vale. The vale itfelf appears abundantly enrkheti 
with woods and the appearance of population ; a variety of neat villages are lpre.ul 
over it, and feveral iron w'orks are eftablilhed within its confines: large vellels alio 
are moored in dilFerent points of the river, fo that the whole I'ccne, as viewed from 
the road, which frequently occupies a high Ihelf above the fotithern bank of the Do¬ 
vey, partakes in a very remarkable degree of the feenery appropriate to mountains,, 
intermixed with the bufy and artificial difplay which attends manufadories and navi¬ 
gable rivers* 

Re-entering Montgomerylhire by the dream of Llyfnant, which divides it from 
Cardiganlhire, we foon reached the town of Machynthleth, which may be conlidered 
as the capital of this pleafant and populous diftrid, confifting of three handfome 
ftreets, with a good bridge. The Dovey, or Dyffi, which rifes in the mountains 
between Dinafmonthy and Bala, flows beneath it, and falls into the fea at Aberdovey 
where a ferry is eftablilhed acrofs its mouth to the Cardiganlhire bank ; from wlience 
a road leads on the coaft fouthward to Aberyftwith, and northward by another ferry 
ovef the seftuary of the Mawdoch and Avon to Barmouth. Thefe ferries are very in¬ 
convenient, and the roads leading to them being narrow and ill-made, are frequeptly 
formed on a Ihelf on the cliffs, impending over the fea in frightful precipices, with¬ 
out the fecurity rff a parapet. In the courfe of this pafs along the coaft we came to 
the little town of Towyn, or Town Merionydd, backed by a range of high mountains, 
which (though not immediately on the coaft) has been reforted to as fea bathing 
place, after the manner of Bamouth, but has not much beauty or coni^enience to 
recommend it; Machynthleth is about twelve miles diftant, and a good road is made 
acrofs the hills, to that town, by which we returned to it. 

As we advanced up the vale of the Dovey from Machynthleth ^wards the north, 
feveral beautiful points of view difplayed theirifelves from everj^ eminence, and the 
country, as far as the neat village of Mallwydd, bore ^ pleafant, populous, and cul- 
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tivated afpe£l. There nature began to aflume her rougher drefs, and wh^ we reach¬ 
ed the wretched and almoft defertcd town of Dinafmonthy, rock^ appeared piled upon 
rocks before us, and the fouthern bafe of Cader-Idris fccnicd to block up all further 
paffage. Winding through the hollows beneath that great mountain, we foon lolt all 
traces of cultivation, with the appearance of human habitations j the river fhrunk, 
into a rivulet, and foon afterwards that rivulet was loll as we paffed the fevcral torrents 
which fed it in our laborious afcent over one of its protruding malTes. Having at 
length gained this fubordinate fummit, we enjoyed a delightful view of the vale we 
had before vifited, where the Mawdoch and the Avon uniting form a vafl acftuary, 
and hallen to join the fea at Barmouth. Huge craggy mountains environ this fpot 
and towards the weft the high pointed fummits of Cader-Idris are exalted ; the valleys 
of the Avon and the Mawdoch prefent two charming ilripes of cultivation below, cucir- 
cling their rivers, and the town of Dolgelly appears to great advantage in the centre 
of the plain, with its high tower and the Gothic arches of its old bridge. 

Returning to Dinafmonthy, which, though once a place of importance, can hardly 
now boaft the confequence of a village, we penetrated into the receffes of thofe heights 
in which the Dovey finds its fource, by the road which leads from thence to Bala, 
and were abundantly gratified with the difplay of mountains, rocks, and torrents, 
with which nature has fuperbly decorated this wild and romantic part of North Wales. 
At length, 'fully fatiated with its wonders and beauties, we returned into Montgo- 
merylhire at Mallwydd, and pafling over a confiderable eminence, defcended into a 
cheerful plain, in the centre of which a little above the river Verniew, we found the 
inn of Cann’s or Canon's office, which was formerly an ecclefiaftical or military 
ftation, and is furrounded with feveral traces of ancient fortifications. Another afcent 
at the extremity of this plain brought us to the fniall town of Llanvair, agreeably 
fituated in a deep hollow furrounded by cultivated and wboded hills, rifing in perpetual 

undulations.-^After traverfing a long fucceffion of inequalities formed in the cavities 

of thefe hills, we reached one of the points where they terminate in the v^le of the 
Severn between Welch-pool and Montgomery, and crofled that river near our for¬ 
mer track, paffing by Nant-cribba, a pleafant feat of Lord Hereford, to vifit the 
latter place. We found it an ill built and irregular town, but the eminence on 
which it is fituated is ftriking; the fragments of its cafile, which are mere walls, ftand 
boldly on a high mount projeding into the vale. This town was made a free borough 
by a charter of Henry 111 ., and was a confiderable place till the increafing importance 
of Welch-pool eclipled it; fince that time it has fallen into infignificance, and now 
bears rather a deferted appearance; its caftle was reduced to ruins in the time of the 
civil wars,* when it yielded to the parliament forces, after having experienced great va¬ 
riety of fortune fince its foundation in 1092. 

At the diftance of a few miles from Montgomery, we finally quitted North Wales, 
and re-entered England *, afeending a fteep hill, from which we enjoyed a molt exten- 
five and beautiful profped over the Severn, its vale, the town of Mpntgomery, and 
the plantations above Powis caltle near Welch-pool. A downilh trad of country in 
the remotell corner of Shroplhire fucceeded, where the old irregular town of Bilhop’s 
Callle lay fpVead over the fide of a confiderable eminence. Soon afterwards we paffed 
through a fine park belonging to Lord Clive, within fight of the houfe, and proceeded 
through a rich and fertile vale to Ludlow.——About four miles before we reached 
that place, we deviated a little from the road, turning to the right towards the valley 
formed by the Teti^ , to vjfit Downtoh caftle, the much admir^ feat of Mr. Knight. 
Great expence and peculiar tal|;e have been bellowed on its formation, nor is there a 
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poiat about the honfe or grounds that does not mark the fancy of its owner, generally 
correct, and even pleafing in its eccentricities. A modern caftle inuft be reckoned among 
thefe, for it is by no means a convenient form of building; nor does this in any refpe£t, 
either of figure or pofition, refemble thofe ancient fortreffes which abound in that quarter 
of the kingdom. Still, irregular and unaccountable as it appears, the eye is upon the 
whole rather pleafed than o&ndcd with it, and the aflbrtrpent of apartments within, 
fome of which are very fplendid, does not leflen its efi’eft. In the management of his 
grounds Mr. Knight has been equally fuccefsful and particular; for though an acci¬ 
dental vifitor may lament the want of expanded lawns, rifing plantations, and a 
broad flieet of water, yet mufc his adherence to his fynem of leaving nature unfettered 
by art Hand eafily excufed, if not applauded, where her thickets, her rivers, and her 
paftures, are fo happily difpofed. Charming indeed is the valley, which is here divided 
by the gentle Teme, flowing beneath a range of waving hills, clothed with thick wood, 
and crowned with tufted groves. 

As foon as we regained the great road, we paffed by a fecond feat of Lord Clive, 
called Oakley park, abounding in fine old limber, and immediately afterwards came in 
fight of the handfome town of Ludlow. 

The bold fituation of this place, covering the top of a confiderable hill; its lofty 
tower, fplendid houfes, and the magnificent ruin of its caftle, cannot but excite con- 
fidcrablc furprize in a ftranger, when firft he obferves the beauty and o/nament with 
which nature and art have combined to create fo poliihed a town in a remote corneB 
of the kingdom. The church is a fuperb building, and moft of the ftreets well-form¬ 
ed, notwithftanding their fleepnefs, abound in handfome houfes, which command ex- 
tenfive views over a beautiful country, terminated grandly by the Cley hills on one 
fide. Ludlow caflle, once the proud refidence of the lords marchers of the Welch 
borders, now exhibits a majeftic ruin, in which the fymraetry of its great hall, and 
fcveral other fine apartments may yet be traced; a large round tower ftands in the 
centre of the court, whofe Gothic arches and light piTafters are not unlike the deco¬ 
rations of fome of our chapter-houfes. Immediately beneath its walls a delightful 
public walk, well laid out and planted, is conduced round the mount which forms 
Its foundation, commanding the Teme with its rich courfe of meadows, and the op- 
pofite range of wild irregular hills. This forms the principal protnenade of the 
elegant town of Ludlow, and there do the modem beaux and belles of its neigh¬ 
bourhood aflemble on a fpot, renowned in the days of chivalry for the martial 
tournament, and in thofe of claific fame, for the poetic difplay of the court of 
Comus. 

The noble but neglefted refidence of Croft's caftle; Shobdon court, the fine feat 
of Lord Bateman ; and Herrington, the highly ornamented place of Mr. Harley, at- 
trafted our attention as we defeended into the rich vale of Herefordfhire, abounding 

in orchards and hop-grounds, and encircled with hedge-rows of elms.-Deep in 

this plain, and furrounded by wretched roads, we found the old and ill-paved town of 
Leoniinfter, obfervable only for its large church, in which the Saxon and Gothic forms 

of architecture are extraordinarily blended. . At a few miles diftance from this 

town, under the Dinmoor hills, which divide this vale from rhat ofJHereford, we 
fought the venerable manfion of Hampton-court, built by King Henry IV. of Lancaf- 
ter, when earl of Hereford, afterwards poffeffed by tho earls of Coninglby, and at 
prefent the feat of Lord Malden. Much addition having beea made of late to this 
place, it may now be called a highly finiihed * and elegant wilidence; but the old 
towers and gateways appeared to me the moft interefting part elf the ftruClure. The 
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grounds alfo are well laid out in the modern tafte, yet two great hills covered with rich 
wood, far eclipfed the new creation, and we lamented that fome of the old avenue shad 
been facrificed to make room for young plantations. 

Proceeding along the vale from Leominfter by an execrable road, and palling be¬ 
neath the two high conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, we foon reached the poor 
town of Weobly, cliftinguilhed only by its high fpire, and fituated beneath fome fine 
rifing grounds, which opening into the great plain of Herefordlhire, difclofed all its. 
riches again to our view. The filver ftream of the Wye flowing through its ena¬ 
melled meadows, and the bold projeftions of the Black mountain with the Van 
ofBrecknockfhire, now hailed our return to that delightful part of South Wales, where 
the hofpitable manfions of our friends again received us after our long and interefting 
travel. 


Chap. VI. —- General Obfervatlom on Wales, and its Inhabitants. 

HAVING thus fulfilled my defign in making a thorough furvey of the principality 
of Wales, I cannot properly conclude this work without recording a few obfervations 
on the manners of the people and the nature of the countries I have defcribcd, fol¬ 
lowing nearly the fame line which I purfued in my remarks on Scotland and its inha¬ 
bitants. 

The divifion of Wales into its two great diftrifts of North and South, and the feveral 
counties contained in them, is fuppofed to have been marked formerly by as great a 
variation in the manners of their inhabitants, produced by local cuftoms prevailing in 
each, and the fyftems of hollility which exifted under their feveral princes. The frank 
and eameft temper of the Welch, aided by a natural degree of charaderiftic pride, 
kept up the fpirit of thefe diftin£tions long after the caufes of them had fubfided, and 
few nations have (hewn, in modem times at leaft, fo ftrong an attachment to the cuf¬ 
toms, the traditions, and the long-traced <iefcent of their anceftors. Infenfibly, how¬ 
ever, in the lapfc of time, are thefe points of variation from their neighbours finking 
into oblivion, their afperities have been foftened down by mutual intercourfe, and 
what remains is far more pleafing and curious than offenfive to a ftranger.——The 
provincial divifions have long fince ceafed to prefent any material difference in man¬ 
ners, except where peculiar circumftances (as in almofl: the whole of Pembrokelhire, 
and a part of the coaft of Glamorganfhire), have introduced a totally different people. 
Even the greater feparation between the inhabitants of North and South Wales has, in 
a confider^blc degree, difappeared j their manners being fo blended that, except the 
uniform and almoft exclufive attachment to the mufic of the harp, it is now difficult 
to diftinguifli the few traces of originality which have been fo long boafted by the na¬ 
tive ©f North Wales as proofs of his fuperiority. The intervention of a third na¬ 
tion has in great meafure effefted this, and the donlineering influence of the Englifli 
chara&er has in a manner amalgamated itfelf with two collateral maffee, which might 
perhaps, though not infimilar, have never otherwife thoroughly united with each 
other. Englifli laws, Englifh judges, and above all, the confl:wtly increafing con¬ 
nexion with Englifh families, muff in time do away eVery eflential difference 
between the inhabitants o^ the two countries, and if another century is allowed 
to roll on in profperity, even the lanuage of Wales feems likely to be loft, 
and thofe traits df peculiarity, which we now find it difficult to colleX, will va- 
niffi. I 
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Refinement has not yet attained to fo high a pitch in Wales that the focial vir-' 
tues ihould be extinguiflied, or even much obfeured by apathy; among thefe virtues 
may juftly be reckoned that fingular attachment of its inhabitants to each other, which 
prevails moft eminently in private families, and univerfally in the whole community. 
Thus is the general band of union ftrengthened by reciprocal good offices between all 
orders of people, the rich affifting the poor with a kind of parental folicitude for their 
welfore, and the peafants exhibiting that veneration towards their great land-owners, 
which they have been accuftomed to fliew from age to age to their anceltors. So 
harmlefs a relique of the feudal dominion is productive here of much benefit to fociety, 
forinftancesof oppreffion and tyranny are very rare in modern times, nor perhaps are 
thofe in power more difpofed to mifufc it, than thofe under them to fubmit to an undue 
exercife of it. Yet is even this happy trait of character in danger of being loft as re¬ 
finement increafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thofe of Eng¬ 
land, defert their proper ftations, and lofe once that high eftimation which the impofing 

prefence of an adive and upright landlord has tranfmitted to pofterity.-A more 

ufeful or dignified being indeed can hardly exift than a native man of lauded property 
in Wales, living with credit in the manfion houfe of his anceftors, and excrcifmg his 
talents for the general good as an upright magiftrate, a friendly neighbour, and a li¬ 
beral beneladtor. 

High fpirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be accounted ftrong points of 
the Welch character; and thefe, when properly exhibited, cannot fail to create re-. 
fpeCt and admiration. That zeal which attaches the numerous branches of families to 
each other, and the tenants to their landlords, often calls thefe propenfities of 
the mind into aCtion, nor are there wanting examples, in which they have been 
difplayed with a force and fentiment almoft bordering upon romance. A ftriking 
inftance of natural, as well as national intrepidity. Was ftiewn in the fpring of 
1797, when crowds thronged together on the firft rumour of the French invafion; 
peafants unufed to military difeipline, ranged themfelves under the ftandard of 
Lord Cawdor, and even the women of Pembrokefliire qpntributed to difmay the 
enemy. 

Hofpitality, that engaging affcClion, which may take root in every nation, but 
which retreats in general from the feats of opulence and luxury, is peculiarly adapted 
to the difpofition of the Welch, and wherever an opportunity has occurred, 1 have 
often witneffed its fafeinating influence. This ever-blooming flower frequently adorns 
thofe rugged traCls which would feem almoft impervious to the haunts of men, in the 
moft dreary wilds it char/tis the wearied feiifes of the traveller, and it flc. rifties emi¬ 
nently in the remoteft vallies of Cambria.-Open, ingenuous, and coufidcrate, the 

native gentleman of Wales dil'penfes freely around him the benefits he receives from 
his pofuion, and fupports the character he derives from his prcdeceflbrs by a well-timed 
and liberal attention to all who fall within his fpiicre of aClion. No afperfion can be 
more falfe than that which lias clelcribed the Welch as averfe to llrangers, and well 
may thofe travellers contradiCl it, who. coming into the country properly recommended, 
have been Ihewii its curiofities with all the energy of zealous attention, and entertained 
with that kind of impreffive welcome, which may be fought for in vain in more polilhed 
diftricls. ^ 

Some few defeCts appear amidft the many valuable qualities of the Welch; but even 
thefe may irequently be traced to the excefs of virtues, and as th^^general civilization 
increafes, they will no longer be oblervable. Hence has the patural character for 
animation fometimes partaken too much of*warmth of temper, and a haftinefs of ex- 
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prcllion has gained the Welchman the reputation of being quarrelfomt*. Conviviality 
in too great an extf. me, has in feme focieties led to habitual intemperance; the mi¬ 
nute attention to ancient cuitoms has often retarded improvement, and the veneration 
fhe\»n to a long line of anceftors has occafionally degenerated into the ftilfnefs of fa¬ 
mily pride. The higher orders of Ibcicty have already, in great meafure, emanci¬ 
pated'themlelves from thefe fiiaddcs, but the lower are yet flow in following fo lau- 
dabh^ an example. Among them the prevalent vice of drunkennefs is apt to fofier 
the fteds of every other evli; a litigious fpirit, too often fomented induftriouliy by 
the arts of chicane, liiperfedes frequently the natural tendency to fair dealing, an ha¬ 
bitual idlcnefs fhuts up the fources of induflry, and a want of attention to cleanlincfs, 
encumbering poverty, degrades it by the fqualid appearance of want, raggednels, and 

difeafe.--1 hefe fl^.ades in the national charader, which are by no nieans fo general 

as they have been, already fading imperceptibly beneath the funfliine of prolperity, 
and the introdudion of arts and manufadures, inufl ultimately yield to that enlighten¬ 
ed fpirit which arifes from an enlarged intercourfe with other countries, and the re¬ 
gular progrefs of improvement in every branch of induflry. 

Man has not alone been confidered in the bleflings fo liberally hollowed, for the 
face of Nature mull abundantly confefs her benign influence, and Wales far exceeds 
all its neighbouring dillrids in romantic beauty. In cultivation and refinement, it 
certainly as yet falls ll'.ort of its powerful and polilned miftrefs; but in the rude grandeur 
and unfettered fublimity of wild rocks, lofty mountains, and,rapid torrents, few coun¬ 
tries can furpals it. Its vales, fertile, pidurefque, and well inhabited, frequently 
burll upon the fight of an allonilhed traveller with a charm difficult to be delcribed, 
after he has traverfed the long and dreary wafte of the intervening mountains. Fine 
river.s, abounding in romantic feenery, pervade the principality in every direftion, and 
ifluing from their central mountains, form in their curves thofe vallies through which they 
difport themfelves in their pafl'age to either fea. Thefe Itrcams are moltly rapid in their 
origin, but many of them change their charafter, like the Severn, from the nature of 
the countries through which they flow; and fome, like the Wye, after experiencing 
fuch a change, rtfume at lad their priftine appearance, and become again engulphed in 
rocks and mountains. _ 

The Severn may be faid to belong indiferiminately to either divifion, while the Dee, 
with the Conway and the Dovey, in North Wales, may be fully thought rivals to the 
Wye, the Dike, and the Towey, in the fouth. The Briftol channel and the mouth 
of the Dee may be confidered as aeftuaries nearly equal in magnitude; the romantic 
beauties of the Tivy, the Yllwith, and the Rhydol, may be balanced with thofe of 
the Clwydd, the Drwydd, and the Mawdoch; nor can the broad bafin of Milford- 
liavcn in South Wales, be thought infimilar to the lake of Bala in the North, either 
in the grandeur of its form, or its barenefs, while the feenery attendant on its curving 
branches may aufwer to that which decorates the Menai ftraits between Caemarvon- 

Ihire 'and Anglefea.-In the height of its mountains, their rocksf and catara£ls. 

North Wales mull certainly claim the pre-eminence, nor can the wild trails furround¬ 
ing the bafe§ of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, and the valley of the Dee, be matched by cor- 
refponding objefts in its fouthem neighbour.——In cultivatioli and abundant popula¬ 
tion, South Wales may juftly bear the palm of preference, and that divifion peculiarly 
excels in the effeft produced by rich plains and vallies, thickly overfpread with towns 
and villages, and l^tunded by a majeltic outline of hills, which in many parts afpire to 
the grandeur and qevadon of mountams. 
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Each country may boaft its vales, which generally take their names from their ap¬ 
propriate rivers : the vales of Clwydd and of Montgomery are the only very expanded 
ones 1 know in North Wales ; but thofe of the Dee, the Conway, and of Feillning, 
are wonderfully fuperior in romantic features, and the majelly of the furrounding 
objedts. Thofe of the Wye, the Towey, and the Ufke, in South Wales, excel both 
in extent, population, and placid beauty, intermixed with various majellic features; 
thofe of the Taaffe, the Neath, the Tivy, the Yftwith, and the Rhydol, partake 
much of the appropriate feenery of the lefler vallies of North Wales, but do not fully 
equal them.—^—^The towns and villages differ not much in cither country, but are 
more abundant in South Wales, and in both they have experienced improvement 
from occafional circumftances; great roads towards Ireland have been introduced 
thn)ugh each, and in both have manufaftures been eltablifltcd with much fpiric and 
effedf, fo that the coal and iron works of Merthyr-Tydvil and its vicinage in Glamor- 
ganfliirc and Brecknocklhire may vie with thofe of copper in the Paris mountain in 
Anglefea, and the various effabliffunents near Holywell in Flintlhire. 'Fhis advan¬ 
tageous acceffion of commercial importance is gradually increafing in perfection, and 
canals made to tranfport its productions are now forming to pervade the country in 
various directions, and facilitate the intercourfe of the fevcral divifions with 

each other, and of both with England.-Throughout the whole of Wales are 

to be traced in various parts the military roads and fevcral curious reliques of the Ro¬ 
mans ; the monuments of ancient Briiilh grandeur are ftill more univerfal, nor do the 
ivy-mantled abbey or the ruined cattle appear any where more frequent, or in more 
piCturel’quc pofitions. The proud towers of Caernarvon, Conway, and Harlech, 
with the abbeys of Valc-crucis and Bafinkwork, dittinguidi North Wales j and South 
Wales may as juftly pride itfelf in the magnificent fragments of Cacrphilli, Pembroke, 
and Kilgarren cattles, with the fplendid monaftic remains of Tintern, Llantony, and 
Strata Florida, and the princely ecclefiaftical ruins of St. David’s. 

Thus have nature, art, and even the veftiges of decayed grandeur, adorned both 
parts of this interefting portion of our ifland with peculiar and mutual advantages ; 
for the increafing improvement of each happy traCk we may be allowed to hope, irom 
the continued favour of Providence, and the fuccefsful induftry of man. So, when 
that happy period arrives, in which all local dillinCkions of its parts are loft in the 
perfection of the whole, the impetuous fpirit of the Welch, corrected by, and 
correcting in its turn, the tempered perfeverance of the Englifli, may contribute 
to confirm, and prolong to future ages, the energetic refpeCtability of the Britilh 
character. 
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THE FOLLOrriNS ACCOUNT OF A NEW TOUR IN WALES, IS EXTRACTED 

FROM MR, MALKIN'S TOUR. 

SINCE the firrt: edition of this work was publiflied, Merthyr-Tydvil church has 
been taken down, and is rc-building on a larger fcale. I’he chapel is finiftied, and 
liccnl'ed by the biftiop. On my vifit to this place, in the fummer of 1806, I found that 
great improvements had been made in the town within the laft two years. Many 
new ftreets, in addition to thofe before mentioned, have been built, which are fuffici- 
ently ftrait and wide, and more have been laid out. The hew houfes are in general 
good, and fome of the older ftreets have been rc-built on an improved plan. Mr. Ma- 
ber, the rector, has lately obtained an aft of parliament to enable him to grant leafes 
on the glebe for building. Thefe leafes are in general for three lives, but fome of 
them for a term of years. Nearly the whole of the glebe has been laid out in regular 
ftreets for building; but the effefts of the fcheme cannot be afeertained for fome time, 
as the profits will be uncertain, and the dilapidation very great. Should this fpecula- 
tion anfwer, it may be calculated that when thefe leafes expire, the annual rents of the 
houfes, with other advantages which will accrue from an extended population, will 
render the reftory of Merthyr-'rydvil greatly fuperior in yearly income to the bilhop- 
ric of Landaif. It is a curious circumltance, that a few years back the whole revenue 
of the reftory, which was then more tham three hundred pounds per annum, was 
infufficient to pay the parochial rates. I think, if my memory is correft, that in one 
year Mr. Maber paid five pounds more than he received from his living. The poor- 
rates are tremendous, owing to the influx of ftrangers to the works. 

A very good canal, of which fome incidental notice has before been taken, is made 
from Merthyr-Tydvil to Cardiff. It was begun about fixteen years ago, and com¬ 
pleted in June 1798. From the tide-lock, where it enters Penarth harbour, up to 
the town of Cardiff, it is navigable, as was before mentioned, for Ihips of 40 tons^ 
but from Cardiff to Merthyr-Tydvil, it is navigable for barges of 100 tons: the head 
of this canal, at Merthyr-Tydvil bridge, is 568 feet five inches higher than the tide- 
lock, two miles below Cardiff, where it falls into Penarth harbour ; and for a part 
of this diftance it fkirts precipitous mountains, at the height of near 300 feet above 
the river Taaffe, which it clofely acompanies through its whole length. This canal has 
upwards of forty locks on it, in the fpace of twenty-fix miles, which is its whole length; 
and it is crpffed by more than forty bridges. The new tram-road runs nearly by its 
fide.^ It wasconftrufted under the firft aft of parliament ever paffed for thefe roaiW. 
On the twenty.firft of February 1804, ten tons of iron and feventy perfons were drawn 
for nine miles by the power of fteam. , 

Merthyr-Tydvil has three market-places, which are well fupplied twice every week, 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. It has feveral fairs in the year; and in the fame 
parifh, on the top of a«mountain, about two miles out of the town, there is a very 
ancient market-place, with a large public-houfe and a cottage or two. Here weekly 
markets have been held fof at leaft 800 years, during the fummer feafon, from the 
fourteenth of May to the fourteenth of Oftober. This Angular market is in its feafon 
frequented by greaA,numbers. There are alfo feveral large fairs for cattle chiefly held 
here. ‘ ‘ .13 
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The neighbourhood of Merthyr-TydvII abounds with excellent coal, iron ore, very 
good mill-ftones, and lime>llone rocks, in which are found beds of black marble, equal 
to that of Derbyfhire. They afford marble of various other colours, fome variegated 
like the Broccatello in the South of France. In this country impregnated with iron, cha¬ 
lybeate fprings abound. Excellent flag-ftones for paving, and a very good kind of 
flate for covering roofs, are plentifully found in this neighbourhood, and indeed through¬ 
out the mountainous diftri£t of Glamorgan. While I am on this fubjeft, it will not 
be impertinent to obferve, that though the French are, generally fpeaking, infinitely be¬ 
hind us in all the ufeful arts of life, they have a manifefl fuperiority in their mode of 
tiling and dating their houfes. The roof of a houfe in Paris is as fymmetrical a 
part of the building as the elegant done front j nor is the one difcemable from the 
other but by a near and curious examination; but our clumfy and inartificial roofs either 
disfigure the architefture mod unmercifully, or are concealed by the unworkmanlike 
device of a parapet, which contributes neither utility nor ornament, beyond the negative 
apology of covering a defeat. Malkin's South Wales, 1807,3 vols. 8vo. 1 . 276. 


The Tefcrlption given by Mr. Malkin of the claftcal Houfe of Havod (ftr.ce unfortu¬ 
nately defrayed by Fire) ’will, though fonmvljat prolix, interejl every Reader of 
Tajte. 

BEYOND the lead mines, the finoothnefs of the road, a narrow drlpe of cultiva¬ 
tion by the Ydwith, on which, however poor, the bewildered eye fixes as a refling- 
place, a hill in front, crowned with the novel ornament of a plantafion, befpeak the 
approach to objeds more chearful, to a fcenc of brilliant enchantment, prepared be¬ 
hind the fhifting caverns and magic-druck abodes, which feem only placed there to 
heighten the cfl'ed, and be withdrawn. I do not know ihat I was ever fenfiblc of more 
plcafure or relief, than on the unexpeded fight of that woody hill, at my fird vifit. 
'J'he road turning fuddenly to the right, leads up to Pentre Briwnant inn, one of the 
mod wretched and deditute imaginable, in a fituatiou that challenges the rcfidencc of 
a nobleman. It is placed on the edge of a very high hill, overlooking the continu¬ 
ation of Cwra Ydwith into Havod grounds, and backed by a large mountain tow¬ 
ering above it, furmounted in its turn by higher elevations, riling to the top of Plin- 
limmon. The barren and gloomy prevails over the landfcape; but the foftening 
features to the left add an inexpreflible charm, and render the fite of this poor inn a 
fubjed of pidurefquc admiration and envy. The premifes are on the fame edate with 
the lead mines. They are miferable, and miferably kept; yet are the attradions of 
the vicinity fuch, that many parties are induced to bear with the privations of the 
place for days together, while they explore fometimes the wild, and foraetimes the 
cultivated beauties furrounding them. 

The entrance to Havod by this approach, is.at the Ihepherd’s cot, on the hill to the 
South. The defeent by the* foot-path fromPentre Briwnant inn is deep and romantic. The 
foot-bridge acrofs the dream affords a feene of pidurefquc and entangled wildnefs. 
The hard and milk-white rocks above are worn into a whimfical. variety of fhapes. 
The wood around and below hangs its ornamental fringe over th^^ugged workman- 
Ihip of nature; while the torrent, foaming between its rough anvi deepened confines, 
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falutes both the eye and ear in its tumultuous paffage down the declivity. The encir¬ 
cling hills, which hem in the low recefs on uvery fide, with here and there a Angle 
cottage on their brows, impofe an afpe£i: of dignified retirement on the whole, while 
the lower view, penetrating the groves that exquifitely furnifli what the name im¬ 
plies, a fummer retreat, gives a foretafte of the pleafures to be enjoyed within the 
domain.. It is a charaderiftic of Havod, that it does not unfold itfelf at firft: 
there is no approach by which die ftranger’s admiration is arrefted at the gate. The 
way by the Ihepherd's cot, leading only round the farm, is not a carriage road. It is 
the leaft ftriking of all the entrances, and therefore, perhaps the bell. Some of the 
younger plantations form the only clothing of the hills in this angle; but thefe pro- 
inife hereafter to rife into ftately woods. For fome little way, we encounter the rough- 
nefs and diforder of an entirely new creation. High as is the ground on which we 
Hand, the ulterior profpeft is intercepted by a maffy rock of great compafs and eleva¬ 
tion, protruding its (harp comers and projeding fragments in every diredion, almoft 
diverted of foil, and but lately a mere objed of barren horror. Yet has this hopelefs 
experiment been fubmitted to the planter’s hand, and that with pradical fuccefs. 
Every year the hardy firs are extending their bolder fhoots, and more richly adorning 
that ruggednefs by contrail, which their utmoft luxuriancy can never tame. If fuch 
be the charadler of this rock, as you pafs under it on high ground, I need fcarcely 
fay how ornamental it appears, when viewed at various points from the depth of the 
valley. I'he road winds round this promontory, and efcaping from its obrtrudions, 
fuddenly opens on fuch an affemblage of beauty and grandeur, ftretched out to the 
very limits of the perfpedive, as few fpots on this iiland can equal for furprife and Angu¬ 
larity. After having been travelling at the foot of Plinlimmon, to find the bed of the 
Yftwith, with its groves and meadows, ftill far beneath the level on which we are 
ftanding, is fo unexpeded a circumrtance, that we rather ftart, as at the withdrawing 
of a curtain from before a^pidure, than believe it a reality.. The winding of the 
river, here foaming impetuoufly over rocks, there fpreading its broad and glafly fur- 
face, like a lake; the endlefs woods, hanging on the mountain fides in long array, 
fometimes rifing to the top, but oftener contrarted by the naked ridge; fome planted 
there by nature, before all attefted evidence of human habitation; yet more that owe 
their luxuriance to the novel and well direded efforts of their owner; trads of culti- 
vation, pidurefquely circumftanced, breaking out in the diftances, and dertroying the 
uniformity all thefe, and a thouland other indefcribable beauties, confpire to render 
the firft general view of this place ifo fatisfying, as to fet at defiance all hazard of dif- 
appointment from the moft fanguine anticipation. Nor will even the annual vifitor look 
with a lariated eye at the growing improvements of the feene whether natural or ar¬ 
tificial. The point of view I am deferibing is ftill further adorned by the elegant fpire 
of ,a beautiful little church, embofomed in the higheft woods of the oppofite *11111. 
This church w'as finilhed but a few months before ray firft arrival, and had no exiftence 
whan the lateft defeription of Havod was written, but now rifes into one of its firft: 
ornaments., and announces to the ftranger a new order of things in‘the wilds of Car- 
diganlhire. At the time of my fummer vifit, I had not the advantage of being with 
the family‘s but I had been overtaken by appointment on, my way, by an intelligent 
and indefatigable fnend, in whofc company I had determined to explore, whatever 
we could difeover that wds interefting, beyond the route of the cuftomary attendant. 
We immediately decided to make for jhe church, and, for that purpofe, leaving the 
broader road, cnlfted a wooden foot-bridge, with one rail, pifturefquely ovei-hung 
with a luxuriant dak, oyer a deep-bedded, black, and rocky raountwn brook. The 
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natural timber here is nurtured and drawn up, under the protection of the warm and 
flieltered dingle, to a fizc and growth the moft magnificent and flourifhing. TI»c 
afcent to the church through the wood is fteep, but the path is fecure and finooth. 
I’he church-yard may rival, for romantic accompaniments, that of Aberedwy, and for 
intereft almoft Briton Ferry. It commands, through a natural lattice-work of inter¬ 
vening groves, the cultivated valley below, and the naked Paeepwalks of the heights op- 
pofite. It is difficult to avoid fmiling at the pompous devices, by which the country 
people aim at teftifying their refpeft for the deceafed. They fometimes even afpire 
ib high, doubtlcfs by the benefit of clergy, as to tag their vernacular panegyric with 
a Latin couplet. With refpefl; to the church itfelf, I ihall relerve what I have 
to fay of it, till I come to fpeak of the eftablifhments at Havod. We defeended 
by another richly fylvan path, through the hanging wood, and came out at the bot¬ 
tom of the mill cafeade, on the mountain brook before mentioned. Here is a fimple 
alcove, which at once affords accommodation to the admirer of nature, if he wifhes 
to prolong his ftay, and adds an unobtrufive decoration to a fpot frowning on the 
higher pretenfions of art. The volume of water is rather fcanty, except in floods; 
but the fall is fo broken by intervening rocks and foliage, and the top altogether fereen-. 
ed by a huge mafs, that its occafional poverty is not difclofed; indeed, after tempefts, 
it forces its way over every obftrudion, and tumbles headlong in one enlarged and 
tremendous cataraft. It is moll advantageoufly feen from the building, at the dif- 
tance of fome hundred feet. Betw'cen it and the alcove, there is a ruflic foot-bridge, 
which compofes well in the picture. The pool at the bottom boils iinpetuoufly, and 
the current rulhes forward, llruggling among rocks, or engulphed in deep cauldrons, 
and darkened by the fhadow's falling from the excavated fides. The whole courfe of 
the brook to the river, is fo fteeply inclined, that it furnilhes an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of fomething approaching to cafeades. We now purfued the path through the 
woods, with occafional fpots of pafture and tillage, feen through the opening viftas, 
till we came to the new carriage road to the houfe. Here the grand mafl.es of wood 
which clothe the hills, the Yftwith again roaring obftreperoufly along its bed, or 
fometimes fweeping over its broad and pebbly channel, oftered themfelves more amply 
to our view at every ftep. A fudden turn, moft judicioufly managed, brings the 
H ranger unprepared almoft before the very portico of an elegant manfion, which he 
had been expelling to have deferied from afar. The fituation of the houfe is admira¬ 
bly chofen, commanding the river with its winding vale from the fhelving ground on 
which it ftands. The lawn Hopes elegantly, but naturally, down to the water; and 
immediately behind it, rifes a moft beautifully wooded hill, as if formed for the purpofc of 
giving Ihelter and an air of repofc to a claffic refidence. Majeftic woods, teaching to 
a great extent along the acclivity, at once protect and adorn the chofen fpot; while 
the Iheep-walks on the other fide the Yftwith, topped by rocks, that thruft theij* pro- 
jettions among the very clouds, remind us by what a ftyle of nature we are furrounded, 
in the midft of an artilicial paradife. 

But the principal walks, and thofc of great extent, are on the oppofite fide of the 
river. On croffing the lawn from the houfe there is an appropriate wooden bridge 
t)ver the Yftwith, fupported in the middle by a ftone buttrefs. The fr&me work of 
this bridge is fo conftrufted, as hitherto to have withftood the impetuofity of the tor¬ 
rent, and its fimplicity accords better with the feene, thin the higher eflbrts of re¬ 
fined art would have done. After having paffed it, by keeping a^ong the road to the 
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farm, you Toon begin to rife from the valley in which the houfe and gardens are emho- 
forned. I’he road goes to the top of the mountain; but after having afcended fome 
way, a path to tlie left, carried on a very high level, very narrow, and cut with great 
labour out of the folid rock, leads through the inofl romantic recelTes of this interefting 
place. The noil’c of abundant rills, the mofl'y (tones, the wild and tangled under¬ 
wood, the larger timber, with which the (ide of the precipice is clothed, feed and fill 
the attoiitiurt, without allowing time to look out fc»r objects beyond, or contemplate 
the depth below. On a fudclen, a mafs of rock in front leems to (top all further pro- 
prefs : it thru (Is itfil! jH-rpcndicularly acrols the paflage, and its bafe is fixed far beneath. 
On approaching it, the folid mountain is found 10 have been perforated, though its 
fubftanccis lb hard, as to have occafioned the grcatell diiTiculty, and frequently to have 
turned the tools of the workmen. The darknefs of the chafm, with the brawling of 
lelfcr falls inceflantly underneath, combities a fort of pifturefque falling with the 
poetical gloom of this unufual palfage. After creeping through, the fmooth and (lippery 
path, narrowing, and becoming more tremendous as it alcends, winds round the front 
of a ntofl'y promontory, which unfolds, from its abrupt elevation, a full view of the 
beautiful and fublime efieds combined in this extraordinary domain. Standing on a 
narrow ledge, half way up the rock, with a perpendicular precipice below, and another 
of equal height above, w'e have on one fide, the river fweeping through the valley, 
and dividing it into equal parts, hannonioudy correfponding as well in magnificence 
as extent. On the other fide, the largeft of thofe many mountain torrents, which 
embellifh or make grand this glorious feene, forces its way down to join the Yltwith ; 
its roar loud and incelTant; its foam fparkling partially at intervals through the net¬ 
work of intervening foliage, or efcaping from behind the rock that obtrudes itfelf on 
the confined and over-(hadowed channel. Cultivated fields, intermixed with all this 
wild beauty; a range of oppofite hills, precipitous and (lately as thofe on which wc 
are placed, fplcndidly arrayed w'ith hanging woods; the elegant church fpire, jud 
rifmg from among the trees, and afferting its new-born honours in this fylvan retreat, 
carry our admiration without abatement from point to point, and make us hefitate, 
whether to prefer the nearer or the more diftant objefls; the ruder afpeft of nature in her 
majedic mood, or the judicious eilbrts of fenfible and modeft art, to graft convenience 
and improvement on the peculiarities of mountain feenery, without fighting taftclefsiy 
againft its charaflcr. On emerging from the foreft, we foon arrive on a lumuloully 
formed knoll, lofty, verdant, and unencumbered, which commands a ftill more ex- 
tenlive profpetb of the valley, and takes in nearly the whole of Plavod. It has been 
regretted by fome, that the houfe was not built on this proud eminence; but it ap¬ 
pears to me, that good fade and comfort were both confulted in the choice of the pre- 
ient fituation. The inducement to explore (hould never be withdrawn, by a fweeping 
furvey from a balcony or portico: however wide the range, the idea of magnitude is 
impaired, by the very polTibility of comprehending *it all at once. Here are foreds, 
rifmg upon thd river on each fide, bordered with rich padures, and interfperfed with 
fhepherds* cots 5 the jagged rock, or fmooth and verdant mountain, near whofe fum- 
mit vegetation langulmes; and the bare hills that terminate the feene, and mingle with 
the horizon, ‘in contrad* with the luxuriance of Havod. But fuch feenes are better 
vifited occafionally, than continually fatiating the eye, and palling on the imagination. 
Nothing can be conceived, if I may fo exprefs it, more domedically piflurefque, than 
thefummer dining-iloom, with the hall door thrown open towards the water, and the 
rich and claliical iittl^hill rjfmg before‘the window on the other fide. This elevated 
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filiation could have alFordcd nothing fo elegant or fo appropriately beaiuiful. After 
continuing round the brow of this majeftic hillj we fuddenly dole in upon the brook, 
which forms fo remarkable a feature in thefe grounds. A cafcade of mighty force, im¬ 
mediately aimuunces itfelf by its roar; and the furprize is the greater, as the fcene that 
meets the eye afligns no caufe for the impreflion on the ear. As we creep along the 
winding and flippery path, a dark hollow in the rock artradfs our notice on the right; 
the din of falling water reverberates through the cave, and makes us hefitatc about 
committing ourfelves to its damp and gloomy recefles. By a flniplc but I'uccefsful tri d 
of art, the termination of the paffagc forwards feeins to difappoint our hopes, when on 
turning fuddenly to the left, a rude aperture admits the lignr, and a fparkling flieet of 
water, in front of the aperture, urges its perpendicular fail from the rock above, into 
a deep hole below the cave. U’he pface and mannner of viewing this portion of a 
cafcade is the moll happy that could have been devifed ; and the more fo as the mind 
is Iclt unfatiated, and eager to know through what imul'ual channel the Ijrook is to lind 
its way downwards, from the unfilled receiver of its abundant waters. I'hcre is neither 
foliage nor herbage ; nothing but rock and water, confined as it were in one of na¬ 
ture’s cabins. I'he raoft ftrifo’ng feature is the luminous appearance of the foaming 
elcinent, feen from fo dark a llation, glittering as if with gems. My friend Mr. Sto- 
thard, who was here on a vifit in the year 1805, has kindly furniflicd me v\ith this 
fingular fccne, delineated by his own pencil on the fpot, as well as with a view 
of the valley from the hill where it was propofed that the houfe ftiould have been built, 
as frontifpieces to thefe volumes. EntrulUng fuch fubje£^s to his language rather 
than my own, 1 fhall now take my leave of the cave, with obferving, that after 
heavy rains it is inaccefliblc, and next proceed to the defeription of the great caf¬ 
cade. 

After defeending by fleps of loofe flate from the eminence at which the firfl jot of 
the whole brook is feen, a rude bridge leads acrofs the channel of the torrent, reliev¬ 
ing all uncertainty as to the outlet from the pool below the cave, and accounting for 
the echoed founds that have beat upon the car throughout our paflage up the ravine. 
In front of the bridge, at a little diftance, the flrcam conics tumbling over in a con¬ 
tinued fall of about too feet, including that part of it w'hich has already been deferibed. 
The portion here prefenting itfelf to our admiration, is where the overflowing of the 
deep boiler projects itfelf angularly over the fmooth rock, and leaps down the ledges 
of its rugged and precipitate defeent, in a broken fhower of vexed and ftormy foam. 
The difpofition of the rocks that line the bed of this turbulent Itrcani, to narrow its 
boundaries and impede its progrefs, helps greatly to give it that individual character 
which diftinguifhes its concomitant fcencry from the common-place exhibitions of ar¬ 
tificial management, where it is attempted to graft exotics on the homely confiftency 
of nature; to refine her where Ihe meant to be rude, to force her into grandeur or 
playfulnefs w'hcre it was her will to be fober. Neither is it to thefe leading circumftances 
of pidurefque wonder, that our pleafui'able emotions are confined, 'fhe luxuriance 
of the herbage is increafing with every year; the fidcs of the precipice are clothed with 
new fprung flioots, or rivers by the venerable trunk of fome immemorial oak. 

After having crofled the torrent at the bottom of its perpendicular fall, and ex- 
haufted the topics of contemplation on its brink, w'e may, follow its deep declivity on 
the northern fide, till it joins the main river. There was no walk marked out when 
Mr. Curpberland deferibed it; but the path is now commodio^, and the return is 
agreeably diverfified, by committing ourfelves to its diredioUj Indeed, the rocks, 
through which the brook cuts its way, aro fo grand^ and fo well adapted from their 
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quality of fchiflu!:, to receive the moft varied and romantic fliapes by attrition,. that 
icarcely any part of the walk can be confidered as more interefting. After defcending 
a few paces, a refplendent little rill trickles down the rock above our heads, and con¬ 
trails its diminutive beauties with the large and Tofty ftaturc of the great cafcade. The 
precipice on the other fide, from having been our ftation, is become our objeft: the 
line of the path is obfcured by height and r'iftance, and intercepting herbage, where 
the rock relaxes its llcrility, and yields by partial fpots to the impregnation of heat and 
moillure. The fccne Is narrow and tortuous, lofty and overlliadow'cd : a little fall at 
every angle fixes the foot, and enchains the ear and eye ; the Itream as it winds, is 
feen alternately and dil'appears : as we look down, the rugged bottom feems yawning 
to receive us; if \vc look back, the crag projects above our heads, the downward rufli 
of the torrent threatens us with its deluge. At length' the dingle joins the more ex¬ 
tended valley ; a long and Iteep defeent of rude fteps conducts us to the dam, artifi¬ 
cially conftrudted for the purpofe of irrigating the meadows. This dam forms a pool, 
into which falls a regular cafcade of about 20 feet, while the precipitoufly inclined 
channel of the brook above, furnifiies a fucceflion of flafhing eddies and whirlpools, 
cutting through rocks too prominent to be‘overleaped, or raging over trunks of de¬ 
cayed oaks, which have tumbled long ago athwart the bed of the ftream. A piece of 
grazing ground, formed with due attention to pidlurefque inequality, renews our ac¬ 
quaintance with the impetuous Yflwith. After crolfing it by the ftone bridge, and 
again croffing the other mountain brook below the mill calcade, we decline into a 
fheltered walk, level with the river, leading to as unexpeded a creation of fairy 
gaiety, as lies within the fcope of the moft-fportive fancy. A gaudy fiower garden, 
with its wreathing and fragrant plats bordered by lhaven turf, with a fmooth gravel 
walk carried round, is dropped, like an ornamental gem, among wild and towering 
rocks, in the very heart of boundlefs woods. Nothing can be more enveloped in fo- 
litude, nothing more beautiful or genial. The fpot at prefent contains about tw o 
acres, fwelling gently to meet the fun-beams, and teeming with every variety of fiirub 
or flower. 

But this delicious retreat has not yet arrived at its perfe&'on. It is intended to en¬ 
large it, by making the river the boundary j and it is Hill further to be ornamented by 
a Doric temple, from a defign in Stuart’s Athens. There is another flower-garden, 
of very dift'erent charafler, and ftill more Angularly fituated, to which ftrangers are 
nev«^r admitted. Almoft behind the wall of the lower garden, there is a very grand 
rock, lofty and naked, ftanding alone in the midft of woods, too extenfive for the 
eye to meafure. This rock is an obje£l from almoft every part of the oppofite hills. 
Its top is a'natural platform, as if placed there for the purpofe, on which is now ere£l- 
ed a column to the memory of the late duke of Bedford, which forms a principal 
ornament of the place, as Well from affociation, as from its fite and execution. Be¬ 
hind this rock, the mountain rifes higher, and is covered with the dwarfifh growth, to 
which alone the ridges of thefe hills give birth. In the. centre of the thicket is planted 
a flower-garden, fo carefully fheltered and judicioufly difpofed, as to realife a paradifc 
in the wildernefs. The tafle in which it is laid out, is not fo fludioully ornamental 
as that of thb garden below; it aims at a comcidence with the peculiarities of its fitua- 
tion, and exhibits in a nurfed Hate many of the moft curious plants, which are the 
natural growth of high expofures in foreign climates. The mofs-houfe gives a her¬ 
mit-like air to the Vetirement; and the vafe, which I left my friend Mr. Banks in the 
a£l of placing ther^ inferihed with a few lines from the mufe of Mr. Rogers, to com- 
memorate a domeftic cirqumftapee, will finifh moft happily the contemplative charac- 
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ter of the fcenc. [This I have fince had the pleafure of feeing more than once j and 
it forms a jnofl interefting circumftance.] 

The cold bath is the only obje£t to detain the attention in the fequeftered path from 
the lower flower-garden to the lawn : but there are many other walks of large com- 
pafs and extenfive variety about the grounds, not to be explored in a fmgle day. In, 
particular the road towards Yfpytty-Yflwich, which I meant to have deferibed, but 
have dwelt fo long already on the pi£turefquc beauties of this place, that I fhall refer 
the reader for the reft to Mr. Cumberland’s eloquent and fuccefsful “ Attempt to de- 
feribe Havod. ’ I fhall only juft obferve, that in tracing the principal walk, I have 
purpofely taken the diredion contrary to that of Mr. Cumberland. At another time, 
I trod in his fteps, with his book in my hand, and found myfelf affifted by the accu¬ 
racy as well as interelled by the vivacity of his detail. 

The houle was built by Mr. Baldwyn of Bath in the Gothic, with pointed windows 
and pinnacles. It does much credit to the tafte and talents of the archited. It is 
light and airy, though capacious, and avoids that appearance of over-building, which 
is fo generally the fault of manfions that are fhewn. Originally the offices were dif¬ 
ferently placed, but, being thought to prefs too forward into notice, were afterwards 
thrown into their prefent form. The arrangements have, indeed, undergone various 
changes; and the library has been added under Mr. Johnes’s own diredion. But the 
houfe itfelf, as Mr. Baldwyn planned it, has never been altered, nor could it be for 
the belter. I have indeed heard it objeded, that the rooms are not large enough ; 
but that depends entirely on the objed of the owner, which I take to have been 
rather elegance and comfort, than oftenfatious magnificence. 

The rooms which are fubmitted to the curiofity offtrangers, confift of a hall, a mu- 
fic-room, fummer and wn'nter dining rooms, a library, and a drawing-room, each 
rich and appropriate in tlieir ornaments, and furnifhed with fpecimens of art, not fo 
numerous as taftefully feledcd. 

There are in the hall two large pidures, by Hodges, reprefenting the interview of 
Captain Cook with Otoo, and the landing at Erainango. 

A favourite Newfoundland dog, by Opie; a favourite horfe, by Gilpin ; and a fa¬ 
vourite fpaniel, by the fame painter. 

A fruit-piece, by Michael Angelo Caravaggio. This muft have been one of his 
earlioft performances; for he began with fuch fubjeds, but afterwards devoted him- 
felf entirely to hiftory and portraits. 

Still life, by Roftracker in 1537, whofe genius mclined him to fuch fubjeds, and 
carried him to as high a degree of excellence as the path he had chalked out to himfelf 
feemed to admit. The higher views of art, that now prevail, have cunfiderably 
diminilhed the value of fuch pieces. Befides thefe are Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a topy from Mengs; the portrait of a lady, both the artift and fubjed unknown j an 
antique bull of Iris, iii red granite, and two tables of lava from Vefuvius j an antique 
ftatue of Ariadne, very beautiful, but the head is not its own. The drapery is admirable; 
and the grapes taken up in the folds afford an exquifite fpecimen of elegant Jefign, 
and delicate execution. Bernieu’s fountain in the piazza Navena at Rome,; Derby- 
fhire bifeuit china; a fragment of the bafe of Pompey's column at Alexandria; and 
apetrefadion found in the old bed of the Nile, brought by Colonel James Lloyd of 
Mabus, on his return from the expedition from India to Egypt, and giyen by him to 
Mr. Johnes. f 

Over the chimney-piece in the mufic-room, is a holy family bjf Barocci. The re¬ 
ligious fubjeds of tHis artift are peculiarly, excellent. He attended equally to corred- 
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nefs of defign, and harmony of colouring; but he did not lay himfelf out for the praife 
of original genius. He did not attempt to conceal that he imitated the beft of his pre. 
deceflbrs j and his models are cafily to be diftingulflicd. 

Under this is l.ord Chancellor Thurlow.—Copy, Gardner. 

On the left himd is a portrait of Mr. Viganoni, by Pelegrini, a '.-refent from him¬ 
felf. . ' 

A ruined alchymift, by Salvator Rofa, poflefTes that wonderful force of expreflion 
which gives fo rare a value to all his genwine works. The attitude and atfiou of tlic 
principal figure in this piece unite individual character with all the propriety of general 
nature. The freedom of pencil, the fpirit and fire of imagination, Itrongly mark it as 
the produftion of this inafier. 

On the right hand is the portrait of Mr. Johnes of Lanfirir, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, whofeart called forth all the inveterate pecularities, whether of intrinfic character, 
or temporary modes, which render his paintings contemporaneous chronicles of the 
times, with the lighter papers of that great deferiber Addifon, but leave behind no 
general inftrudlion, no topic of imitation to the profelTor. His wigs arc molt faithful 
and elaborate reprefentatlons. 

Under this is a view of the bridge of St. Maurienne, by Deane. 

Between the doors is the affumption of the Virgin, by Bundetto I.uti. This picture 
was a prefent from R. P. Knight, and had been an altar-piece ac Lugano, where it 
waspurchafed. The works of this artifi; are much coveted for the tcndeniefs and de¬ 
licacy of their manner, the claflical talte, if not the critical feverity of their deligiiing, 
and the mellow beauty of their tints. 

The Elijah and the angel, by Rembrandt, is a curious pifture. It has been faid of 
this artill, that he painted himfelf in his works. He was a miller’s fon, and born in 
1606. He began his career of fame and fortune at Amfterdam in the year 1630. 
His performances foon got into fafliion, and his fchool increal'ed daily. The literal 
copyift of whatever came before him, colouring was his great object. As he could 
fcarcely read, he was very carelefs about the feleftion of his ilories. The walls of 
his painting-room covered with old draperies, weapons, and grotefque armour, con- 
ftituted the whole of his ftudy; and thefe, with a cheft of drawers full of old cloaths 
and other rubbifti, he was accuftomed to call his antiques. Yet was he not without a 
good colleftion of Italian prints and drawings ; but they had no power of opening his 
eyes to his own defeats. His manner is unfiniflied, and altogether unlike the nicely 
of his countrymen. Hispidturos are rough and difagreeablc on a near infpedtion, but 
at once harmonious and forcible, when viewed at a convenient diltance. If any fpcc- 
tator caml; too clofe to a newly-finifhed pidlure, he always turned him back, under 
the pretence that the fmell of the colours would give him the head-ache. He was 
rather a mannerift, than an enlarged and philofophical ftudier of nature. Cuftbm 
and education attached him to the manners of his own country. Yet was his genius 
fine, Jhis exp/efllon exquifite, his, llroke admirable, and his coloujfing beyond all 
rivalfhip. IRs lights were painted with an uncommonly thick body, but he perfedUy 
underftood the nature and property - of his colours, fo that he preferved them in all 
their frefhntfs. He painted few hiltorical fubjeds j and thofe few were, as in the 
inftance before us, altogether inferior to his portraits. There was a vulgarity in his 
treatment. His forte was k fimple topic, which required not the higher powers of 
compofition. His \heads of old men are executed with fo laborious an exaclnefs, as 
to reprei^t even thk hairs of the beard, and to make out minutely the very fur upon 
their caps. His eaVlier works, were the. moll laboured: his enthufiafm evaporated 
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as his reputation increafed; and he afterwards contented himfelf with the trade of an 
ardO;. 

The fleeping Cupid is faid to have been by Elizabeth Sirani, one of Guido’s mir- 
trelTes, and retouched by himfelf. I exprefled a doubt in my firit edition, whether fte 
was old enough to have been either his miftrefs or his difciple. But the following paf- 
fage from fleneickcns IJee general d'nnc collcBion (PEJlampcs*' confirms the firft men¬ 
tioned by writers in general, though at variance with certain dates, which make her 
only four years old when Guido died. “ Ilvaul bicn la piene de former un volume det 
difciplcs du Guido, principalcmcnt de ceux, qui ont imite dans la gravure leur maitre. 
11 y entrera : Simone Cantariai, dit il Pefarefe, Domenico Maria Canati, Lorenzo Colli, 
Giovan Andrea Sirani, Elizahel/j Sirani, and Flaminio 'Torre, lous psintres, qui ont grave 
cn memo terns,’* She is recorded as a memorable example of early genius. It is dan¬ 
gerous to poflTefs merit in Italy. Elizabeth Sirani was jioifoned. 

At the end of the room is a defeent from the crofs, by Vandyke, very much in the 
ftyle of his mafter, Rubens. I'he fhouldcr of the Magdalen in particular, and indeed all 
trie flelhy parts, exhibit an underftanding and pradHce of colouring, that prove him to 
have been a clofe oblerver of Titian, ami no unworthy follower of the Venetian fchool. 

1 he child pointing at the wounds is an inftance of that exquifitcly natural exprellion, 
which none but the moft acconiplifhed pencils can attain. This is a picture that would do 
credit to any colle6lion. 

There are, at this end of the room, feveral other pifVures j particularly two land- 
fcapes, by Berghem and Both. The rivalftiip between thefe matters was fo clofe, that 
a Dutch burgoraafter gave a commiffion to each, with the promife of a confiderabla 
premium, beyond the ftipulated fum, to the artift, whofe work fhould be adjudged 
the bed. On a comparifon of the pifturcs, the arbitrators were unable to decide; 
and their liberal employer prefented each with a gratuity, equal to what he had de- 
figned for the vidor. The latter was diftinguilhed as Both of Italy, from his long 
abode in that country. He was a pupil of Abraham Bloemart, as was his brother An¬ 
drew, whom De Piles miflakenly calls Henry. The two brothers were infeparable, as 
well in the exercife of the pencil as in friendfliip, till an unhappy catattrophe befcl one 
of them, who was drowned in a canal at Venice. John painted the landfcape, and 
the figures were inferted by Andrew, yet fo much were they induenced by the fame 
genius, that the mixture of hands was not difccrniblej and they walked at no very awful 
dittance behind the reputation of Claude Lorrain. The figures of Andrew Both 
were infinitely fuperior to thofe of Claude. After the fatal accident, the furvivor left 
Italy, and retired to his own country. 

Under the Vandyke, is a pifture, diftinguilhed by the title of Euc Houes. This 
wonderfully fine head is by Muralez, a Spanifh painter, known in his own country 
under the fumame of El Divino. This dittindion might have been conferred either 
on the excellence of his painting, or the nature of his fubjefl. The works of this mafter 
arc little, if at all known in England. . 

In addition to thcfi, are two views of Matavia Bay in Otaheite, and Fayal, one of 
the Azbre iflands, both by Hodges. 

There are likewife tv^o pifturcs by Claude. In the landfcape of one he has intro¬ 
duced a view of Trajan’s arch at Ancona. The other is a fea-piece. Thefe are not in 
his beft ityle, but they are believed to be genuine.. This young paftry-cook, who 
could fcarcely write his own name when he went to Italy with ^e humble view'of 
exercifing his talents on confeftionary, might have difputcd the palm of ignorance 
with Rembrandt j but both were well read-in the rules of nature, without confulting 
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any inferior author. His firft attempts were in the fervice of Saffi, a pupil of Paul 
Bril. Claude Lorrain aflifted him in preparing his colours. Safli and Claude’s 
elder brother John, an engraver of wood cuts, taught him a few principles of the art. 
He afterwards paffed two years at Naples with Goffredi, who taught him landfcape, ar- 
chitedfure, and perfpedive. But on the whole he owed little of his ability to his 
mailers. He fucceeded very indiftcrently in figures, though he attended the drawing 
fchool daily during his refidence at Rome, Lauri and Courtois frequently inferted them 
for him ; but when he did them himfclf, he ufed to fay jeftingly, that he fold the land¬ 
fcape, and gave the figures into the bargain. He had no objedion to rubbing out. 
His diftances are admirable; and no man better pradifed a juft and proportionate de¬ 
gradation in the tones of coloure. He was indefatigable in obferving the circum- 
Itances and accidents of nature in the fky, whether the rifmg or fetting of the fun, 
rain, thunder-clouds, or any other ftriking efl'eds. On his return home, he com¬ 
mitted his obfervations to canvas, and treafiired them as hints to be introduced into his 
regular works. Sandrart obferves of his trees, that they appear to ruftle, as if put 
in motion by the wind. Baldinucci has fpoken highly of his knowledge in perfpec • 
five : but critics in general have agreed, that this praife muft be underftood as confined 
to the aerial, and that he was by no means a perfed mailer of the lineal. The truth 
and frefhnefe of his colouring, his aptitude in reprefenting the time of day, and the va¬ 
rying appearances of light, are the leading features of his excellence. On the whole 
he has generally been confidcred as the moft perfed model for landfcape painters. 
Tables of verde antico, and alabaftro antico, with corners of porphyry, a vafe of Der- 
bylhire fpar, and a bull of Mifs Rofe, daughter of George Role, Elq.; formerly of the 
Treafury, by Banks, make up the remaining ornaments of this elegant and claflical 
room. 

In the dining room, there is a family pidurc by Romney. The perfons introduced 
are Mr. Mrs. and Mifs Johnes, Major-General John Lewis, and Dodor Stevenfon. 
The likeneftes are corred and pleating, and the ftoi-y of the fortune-teller is fuflicicntly 
well managed j but the painting is walliy and poor, and by no means fit to challenge 
competition with thofe mailers, with whom its ftation in this houfe unavoidably brings 
it into comparifon. Over one of the doors is a very fine unfinillied head of Lord 
I'hurlow, by Romney, after one lilting only j and over the other, a portrait of R. P. 
Knight, Efq.; by Webber. 

The chimney-piece in this room is from the claflical chiflel of Banks. I'ho heads 
of Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, Sappho, and three other jmcient worthies, form its 
principal ornament, and the draperies are remarkably well u'orked. Between the win¬ 
dows are bulls of Ijord Thurlow, by Rolfi, and of the late Duke of Bedford, by Nol- 
iekens. The former is a faithful and characlerillic portrait. The fubjed is a fine 
one, Rod has been finely treated, wdth the exception of one error, into w'hich the artill 
has been betrayed by the proverbial eyebrows of the noble original. In his endeavours 
to lay* hold of 1 b remarkable a feature, he has fucceeded in making them fufficiently 
heavy; but they are not worked like hair, and the heavinefs is the heavinels of a 
folid lump, not that of a bufliy cxcrelcence. The likenefs of the Duke of Bedford is' 
corred but n’ot animated. ‘ 

In the Pefaro library, juft fitted up for the reception of that valuable purchafe, is the 
Elijah, by one of the very early Greek painters. This pidure was given, on the re¬ 
formation, by the ibbot of Talley, in the county of Caennarthen, to that branch of 
Mr. Johnes’s family which .then relided at Dolecothy. How long it had been in pof- 
feflion of the monks Tj^iley is,not known ; but it it has remained in this family ever 
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fince. It is undou’otcdly a very great curiofity ; thougli more to be valued as fuch, 
than for the merit of the performance. It has been attributed to fomc of ihofc mailers, 
who after the unfortunate extirpation of painting, revived it about the dole of i!ie thir- 
leenth century. 15ut there feems little doubt of its being half a century tdder, and 
that it may be referred to one of thofe Greek artifls, who were invited to l''lorent;e, and 
infpired (limabuc, confined as were their own powers, with the ambition of reltoring 
the art of painting. Confidered as the attempt of tliat ignorant age, it reflefts the 
highelt credit on the ingenuity of its autiior. The bell part of the piece is the com- 
pai tinent with the chariot. It poflefies a confitlerable portion of elegance and I’ree- 
doin. The other pieces in this room are, a portrait of R. P. Knight, by Lawrence, 
and two drawings, by Mifs Johnes. In the paifage, rc-movecl out of the room, which is 
now the Pefaro library, are Herodias’s daughter with John tiie Baptill's heail, by Mi- 
thael Angelo Caravaggio. The vale and cafcatelli of Tivoli, by Delaney. The tem¬ 
ple is artificially introduced to heighten the eiTect. Its actual fituation is in the vicinity 
oftlu'town. 'J ha painter of the landfcape is unknown. 

In addition to thefe, there is a Ikctch by Vand tke, fuppofed to be dcfigned for Lord 
Siralford. A view of Ncwcaflle in Emlyn, by Ibbetfon, which does no inadequate 
iuflice to that fingular fpot. The ruin is a fine liibjcifi, and has not been loll upon the 
"artill. Another of AberyfUvith, by the fame artill; in which the drefs and charader 
of the Welch peafants are well preferved ; and portraits of Robert Lilton, Efq ; T. 
Johnes, and a French courier, by Wickftead, and four fmall views of feenes within 
the grounds at Ilavod, by Jones, of whom fome brief memoirs have already been 
given. 

The anti-library has lately been completed. A ftaircafe formerly occupied the area, 
which is now converted into a clallical apartment, fo tliat it occalioncd an incommo¬ 
dious and unfightly accefs to one of the finclt rooms in the kingdom. This anti-library 
is arranged in the form of a chapel, in which is placed fomc very curious painted glofs. 
In tlte large window, there is an uncommonly fine portrait of the Cardinal tie Bouillon, 
kneeling to his tutelary faint, which may with good rcafon be fuppofed to have been dc¬ 
figned by Holbein, and burnt by Albert Durer, as were the other parts.. The arms of 
this earditial arc blazoned on the covering of his kneeling defk. He was attached to 
Francis the Firft, but changed to the party td' Charles the Fifth, u ho gave him the 
Archbifltopric of Valencia, and the cardinal’s hat. The painted glafs in this room for¬ 
merly belonged to a German convent, fupprefl'ed by the Emperor Jofeph. I’he highefl; 
I'xcellence of colouring in this branch of art is here attained, while the ufiial portion 
of accuracy in drawing, and fidelity in copying after the mailer, arc fa; exceeded. 
'I'he reception that Holbein met with in this country, was highly creditable to Henry 
VIII. and his court. The talle of the monarch was confpicuous in his patronage of the 
artill; and tlie liberality of Sir Thomas More, in parting with his valuable pidurcs to 
ills mailer, for the fake of engaging that powerful protedion, was not unkindly reward¬ 
ed, when Henry returned the pidures, and declared himfelf fatisfied with commanding 
the hand, that could paint their equals. There is only one other work of art in this 
room, which is a Cleopatra, by Guercino. His ftrong lights and lhadovvs pve wonder- 
lul force to this as well* as to molt other of his pidurcs. Ht preferred \he Venetian 
to the Roman fchool, and devoted his principal Itudy to llic attainment of excellence 
in colouring. There is a powerful and lively exprellion ui this piece, which gives 
a value to the mailer, not only as a colourill, but as an imitator nature. 
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The library is an oftagon, with the light admitted from the dome. It is furround- 
ed by a gallerv, fupported on pillars of variegated marble. Thefe pillars are very 
luagnihcent, of tlic Doric order. 'I’iic fymrnetry of this room would be pt'rfed, if 
the pillars were not fomewhat too large for their height. This eircumftance twofe 
fi'om fomc error of mcaiuremeiit among the workmen, when the room was build¬ 
ing. As it is, however, it rcilefls high credit on the owner of Havod, who was, 
in this inifance, his own arclhtefl:; and this library is the triumph of the place, h 
opens into a confervatory, 160 feet in length, filled with rare and curious exotics, 
with a walk down the cei.tre. The doors are all pannelled with piate-glafs ; fo that 
V. hen the entrance door of the library is fliut, and the communication open, the 
view from the end of the conlervatory, through the library, into a feemihg fecond 
coniervatory, almoft realizes the fiftiiious deferiptions of enchantment. Nor is 
the firfl entrance into the library, with the paradife of rarities beyond, Icfs ftriking. 

Over the chimney in the library there is an ancient mofaic, dug up at Tivoli, near 
the villa Adriana. The fubjefl is unknown, but fuppofed to have a reference to 
one of the Greek tragedies. On the mantle-piece are bulb of Mrs. Johnes and Mifs 
Johnes, by Banks. 

In the confervatory there is a piece of fculpturc, by Banks, which for claflical de- 
fign and delicacy of execution, would of itfclf place him among the pureft followers 
of the ancient and beft examples, if his fame had not long fince been eftabliflied' on a 
firm foundation. The fubjeft is, Thetis dipping Achilles in the river Styx. 'I’he 
figures are exquifitc; and the monfters of the Styx, carried round the bafe, arc poeti¬ 
cally fancied, as well as ingenioufly fculptured. The writer of this account is in poflef- 
fion of the original model. No cafts have ever been made. There is at the extremity 
of the confervatory a mafk by the fame artift. 

The drawing-room is completely fumiflied with Gobelin tapeftry, of great beauty 
and brilliancy, and the whole furniture is in the Frenth tafte, to correfpond with the 
hangings. This is the only room which affeds fplcndour of decoration; and as pecu¬ 
liarly appropriated to the ladies, it is judicioufly contrafted with the more fober ftyle 
of the adjoining apartments. The colonnade front is occupied by another fuit, which 
is never Ihewn to accidental vifitors. In thefe rooms the fame tafte is preferved, and 
they are enriched with many ornaments and curiofities, in harmony with the purfuits 
of the occupier. Among the number are, a drawing of Auguftus’s bridge over the 
Nar, by Jacob More; two paintings done on wax, from the Vatican, by a Ronuan, 
and feveral coins j among the number, fome of Sir Hugh Middleton’s fineft pieces, 
Roman rings, and other curiofities of antiquity, found in this part of Cardiganlhirc. 
Hogarth’s 'Sputhwark fair is, however, the mofl: rare and valuable gem in this little 
colledion. The humours have never perhaps been more univcrfally colle^led into one 
pifture. This piece alone would have juftified Lord Orford in charafterizing Hogarth 
as a writer of comedy with a pencil. Its value is muth enhanced by the eircumftance, 
that many of the perfonages are undoubted portraits. The artift has borrowed the 
fubjeS of his fhow-cloth from Laguerre. It reprefents the ftage mutiny. Some light 
is thrown on the figures by the farcical ballad opera of the Stage Mutineers, or a Play- 
houfe to be let, publifliftd in 1733, the year in which the pltlure of the Southwark 
fair was painted. The other fliow-cloth exhibits the Siege of Troy, compofed by Set¬ 
tle, which was a great favorite at all the fairs. ITie figure on the rope is defigned for 
Signor Violaate, a o^kbrated vaulter in the reign of George I. The tall man on ano- 
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ther fiiow-cloth was Maximilian, the Saxon giant. I'he man flying from the fteeple 
was Cadman, who afterwards broke his neck in a fiinilar expcriniciit at Slirewf- 
bury. 

But it is time to refrain from the enumeration of particulars, and to take n.y leave 
of Havod with a ikctch of its general charaftcr. In laying out the grounds, art has 
been no further confulted than to render nature acccfliblc. Indeed, nature has in 
country fo obftinate a will of her own, that flic would fcarcely fuller a tafee, the re- 
verfe of that fo purely difplayed, to interfere with her vagaries, 'i’hcrc is one reflec¬ 
tion, which is particularly pleafnig at Havod. Notwithftanding all that has been done, 
the place is yet in its infancy. Moll of the fine refidenccs in England are finifhed, and 
many beginning to decay. But Havod, fifty years hence, will Ihmd alone in gran- 
deur, if the plans of its firft former are not abandoned by its fuccelTors. Wiiat we 
now fee is the fruit of only twenty years. In i ylJg, It was a wildcrnofs. I’here was 
indeed an old houfe belonging to the family; but it was deferted as an untenantable 
refidencp, and the very eftate held of little account. In 1783 Mr. Johnes determined 
to fettle here. In 1803, Havod was as I have deferibed, and as the numerous friends 
of the owner can bear witnefs to having feen it. Hills planted by the very hands of 
the prefent inhabitants, have already rifen into opulence of timber; other hills are 
covered with infant plantations of luxuriant promife; and more of the lofty wafte 
is now marked out, to be called into ufefulnefs and fertility, in a fucceffion of ufeful 
autumns. 

Larch treeshavc been very fuccefsful on thefe hills; but Mr. johnes’s attempts have not 
been confined to this fpecies of timber only; he has engaged in an immenfe extent of 
general plantations, of which it would not be uninterelling to the praSical agricul- 
turift to give fome brief account. From June 1796 to June 1797, four hundred 
thoufand larches were planted, and very few of the plants failed. Befidcs thefe, in the 
fame year, two hundred and fifty Ahoufand other trees were planted, of which fifty 
thoufand were alders, and the rell elm, beech, birch, afli, and mountain alh. They 
all throve well, but the beech flourilhed more than any, except the larch. About ten 
thoufand were planted to the acre. From October 1797 to 0 £tober 1798, ten thou- 
fiind oaks were planted, from one to two feet high; and from Oftober 179;! to April 
j 799, .fifty-five acres were fet with acorns. In the fame fpace of time in which the 
plantation of oaks was .going forward, twenty-five thoufand afli trees were planted, of 
which not more than five hundred died, and about four hundred thoufand larch 
trees. The larches were all two years old fcedlings, and were always planted on the 
upper parts of hills. The larches planted at tlie height of from cighteeii inches to 
two feet in the year 1796, were from ten to thirteen feet high in 1802. The medium 
growth has been from twenty inches to two feet each year; but fhc flioots of one very 
Svourablc feafon were from two feet and a half to three feet, and in feme inftances 
three feet eight inches. The wliole number of trees planted on the eftate from OQo- 
ber 179s to April 1801, amounted to two millions and fixty-five tliouiand, of'which 
one million two hundred thoufand were larches, without including the land fown with 
acorns. But the fyftem of planting is to be extended on a lliil larger fcale, till nothing 
nothing naked breaks "in upon the feenery, except fome tock, whol’e pifturefque 
eflfefl: exempts it from obedience to the cultivator. Nor are thefe, great as they may 
jultlybe confidered, the only improvements in progrefs. The general fyftem of farm¬ 
ing is purfued with fpirit and judgment, and the dairy may be faid tp have been brought 
to perfedion by colleding the mflferent bifeeds of milch „cows, and comparing their 
merits. The Imig eftabliihed prejudice, that varieties, of cheefe cannot be produced on 
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the fame land, is Cviinpletely refuted by the experience of this dairy, which produces 
Parmefan, Stilton, Glouccilcr, Ciielhiro, and every other kind, fo excellent in qua¬ 
lity, and fo exad in the imitation of lhape and flavour, as to deceive the moll accu¬ 
rate eye or palate. The crops of wheat, barley, rye, and potatoes, have been abun- 
4 lantly flitturilhing in favourable feafor.s, where it has been confidered as madnefs to 
attempt their growth. Some even of the very high and expofed grounds have been 
brought into cultivation, and bid fair in the courfe of time to repay their labour and 
expenfe. The plan here purfued lias been given to the public in a little pamplet, en¬ 
titled, “ A Cardigan/hirc Landlord’s Advice to his Tenants.” More than forty cows 
have been imported from Holland, and are now naturalized among thefe mountain^:, 
befides Devon, Scotch, Guernfey, and moll other breeds. 

'[ he number of labourers empUtyed about the farm is very great, and their comfort¬ 
able cottages, interfperfed among the woods, with the houfes of the bailiff and gar- 
tlencr afpiring even to elegance, convey more the idea of a flourifhing colony, thati 
of a private gentleman’s rclidcncc. There are other befides agricultural iiiflitutions, 
of a nature fcarccly to be expcflcd in fuch a place. A printing prefs, with all the 
neceflary materials for carrying tin large and extenfive works, is eflabliflicd in the 
ground.s. Here Mr. johnes printed his tranllation of FroilTart, under his own im¬ 
mediate fuperintcndance. A fchool for the gratuitous education of girls, has for 
fome time been opened, under thcdirccHon of the refpeclable patronefs; and it is pro- 
pofed licrcafter to eflabliflt another fchool for boys, on a liberal foundation. A lur- 
gcon and apothecary has an annual penfion for his attendance on the cottagers of the 
eftate; and there was at one time a difpenfary for the whole neighbourhood once a 
fortnight at tiiehoufe; but thi.s, for fome reafons of expedience, has been difeonti- 
nued. "With refpeft to the church, which has been fo often mentioned, as giving a 
finifli to tlic various profpeds, it merits particular attention. There was before an old 
building, in very bad repair, ferving as a chapel of cafe to the mother church of 
I'.glwys Newydd. It was lirll propofed that this ruinous chapel fliould be reinftated 
at the joint expence of the parifli and the proprietor of Havod; but the patience of 
the latter could not accommodate itfelf to the delays and evident reludlance of the 
former. Wyat gave a drawing, with which no faidt can be found, except that per¬ 
haps the pinnacles arc not fufficiently light and pointed ; and the church rofe into its 
prefent ornamental form without the afllftance of the parifli. It is attended every 
Sunday by the Havod family, their vifitors, fervants, and about two hundred of the 
neighbouring peafantry, couiloi table in their appearance, decent and devout in thcic 
behaviour. The uniform and characlorillic drefs of the people has a peculiar and 
pleafing efft’dl. The fcrvice is in Welch, and therefore not very edifying to the Eng- 
lifh part of the congregation. The interior of the church adds elegance to fimplicity 
and clcanlinefs. There is already an altar-piece byFufeli; and the large W'indow in 
the family feat is to be filled with painted glafs, of a fimilar quality and merit with 
that in the anti-library. It may well be fuppofed that the farm yards asc all furnifhed 
with buildings and implements, the molt novel, extenfive, and complete. The farm 
has been entirely furrounded with flone walls, which though tremendoufly cxpenfive, 
are abfoliuely* neceflary to the fuccefs of agricultural projedts in this country. It has 
of late been a cutlora more entertaining than delicate, to take every opportunity 
of bringing the rriodes of private life before the tribunal of the public. On filch a 
fubjed I fliall conteYit myfelf with obferving generally, that the habits of this family 
are regular in themfelves, paternal In the care of their dependents, and hofpitable in 
the reception of their fricnd&----;Mfl/if;Vj ^outb Wnles, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo. II. 
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^ TOUR OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, BY J. HASSEL, 1790*. 

Section I. 

BEFORE we proceed to give a particular account of the places we vifited on thl;» 
ifland, and tlie pifl:urefque icenes that prefented themfelves, a general, but concife, 
defcription of it may not prove unacceptable to our readers. 

The Ifle of Wight was a part of the territories anciently inhabited -by the Belga’, 
and was brought under fubjedion to the Romans during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudian. By them it was culled Veda, or Vedis. It was afterwards conquered by 
Ccrdic, king of the Weft Saxons, who peopled it with Jutes, .a tribe that had accom¬ 
panied the Saxons into England. Cadwaller, a fucceeding king of the Well Saxons, 
is faid to have made himfelf inafter of it fome time after, and to have mairacred iiiolL 
of the inhabitants. Having undergone many other revolutions and invafions, it at 
length, together with the lilands of Jerfey and Guernfey, was ereded into a kingdom 
by king Henry the Sixth, and bellowed on Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 
whom he crowned the fovereign of it with his own hands ; but the duke dying with¬ 
out ilTue, tliefe iflands loll their royalty, and again reverted to the crown. 

It is fiiLiated oppofite to the coall of Hamplhire, from, which it is divided by a chan¬ 
nel, varying in breadth from two to feven miles. It conllitutes a part of the county 
of Southampton, and is within the diocefe of Wincheller. Its greatell length, ex¬ 
tending from call to wed, is more than twenty miles; its breadth, from north to 
fouth, about thiru'cu; and above feventy miles in circumference. The form of it 
is fomewhat of an irregular oval. Newport, the capital town, which is fcated nearly 
in the centre of the idand, is upwards of eighty miles dillant from London. 

The air in general is healthy, and the foil fertile. The north part affords excellent 
padurage and meadow grounds, while the fouth is a fine corn country. A great 
number of dicep are llkcwifc fed upon a ridge of mountains running through thi; middle 
of the ifland. Their wool, which is remarkable for its finenefs, is a valuable article 
of trade to the inhabitants. Among the natural produftions of this ifland, is the 
milk-white tobacco-pipe clay, of which large quantities are exported, and likewife ii 
due white fand, of which drinking-glafles, &c. arc made. A more particular account of 
ihefe will be given when wc fpcak of the places where they are found. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the foil, and the beauty and. variety of 
its landfcapes, that it has been often diled The Garden ofEnglaiuL Parties of pleafure 
ar(?on that account frequently made to it; but thefe excurlions are generally coudned 
to Carilbrooke Cadle, the Needles, and a few other places: while it abounds ^vith 
delightful fccncs which recommend it to the attention of the artift. Of the princi¬ 
pal of thefe we*fliall endeavour in the fubfequent pages to give our "readers Tome 
idea. 

The craggy clitTs and, rocks by which this ifland is encircled, form a,natural for¬ 
tification, particularly on the fouth-fide. Sandown fort defends the only part which 
is left by nature open to the invafion of an enemy. 

• From this Jntert’fting journey winch embraces a part of the fouth of Englgnd, and is illiiftratfd 
with beautiful plates in aquatinta, from drawings by lliCi author, wc have only extracted the portion 
relative to this delightful and eelebtated ifle. The plates alone will ever recommend the work itl’clf to the 
reader of talle. * 
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It is divided into two hundreds, fejjarated by the river Medham or Medina, which 
gives luinie to them j they being called, according to their lituation with refpeft to 
that river, Kaft and Weft Medina. Thefe hundreds contain three market towns, 
fifty-two parilhcs, and about twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

The morning after we had landed at Cowes, was not lefs beautiful than the pre¬ 
ceding evening had been interelling. The firft objedt which attradled our attention on 
the illand, was Cowes Caflle. It is a fmall ftone building, with a femicircular bat¬ 
tery, lituated on the weft-fidc of the* river Medina. Oppofite to it on the eaft fide of 
the river was formerly another fort of the fame kind; and when entire, they jointly 
protected the harbour j but the latter is now fo totally demoliflied, that there is not 
the lead veftige of it remaining. T'he caftle at Weft Cowes waseredlcd by Henry the 
Eighth; it is a plain building, with a platform before it, on which are mounted a 
few' cannon. The works have lately been repaired by order of his grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 

The beft view of it is on the decline of the beach towards the bathing machines. 
Here the caftle affumes another form, and (hows the round tower with the diftant bat¬ 
tlement. A group of trees clofe the view in one point;—the opening of the oppofite 
Ihore, among the trees, is agreeable and ftriking. 

The town of Weft Cowes ftands on a rifing ground, at the mouth of the river Me¬ 
dina. Its appearance, w'hcn near it, much refembles Gravefend water-fide; but 
the internal part is far more pleafant and commodious;—the ftreets however are nar¬ 
row, and the town upon the whole indifferently built. 

Cowes owes its origin and increafe to its excellent harbour; where fhips are not 
only fecure from ftorms, but fo happily fituated, as to be able to turn out cither to 
the eaftward or weftward, every tide. It is well peopled, and enjoys a good trade 
for the fale of provifions, efpccially in time of war, when large fleets of raerchaut 
fhips often ride here for feveral weeks, waiting either for a wind or convoy. The in- 
liabitants are in general genteel and polite, without being troublefomely ceremonious. 
Many gentlemen belonging to the navy, have feats adjoining to this town, amongft 
which are thofe of Captain Chriftian and Captain Bafkerville. Mr. White has one 
here, and another on the banks of the Medina, called Fairlee. 

Eaft Cowes, which fits on the oppofite point of land, has very defirable beauties 
■with regard to its appearance and fituation, together with convenience for families that 
is not exceeded at Weft Cowes j but it has not the fame advantages with refpefl to 
bathing. 

The fare from Cow'es to Portfinouth and Southampton, as well for paffengers as 
for their horfes, carriages, &c. is fettled by the corporation of Newport j by which 
means impofitions, that might otherwife occur, are prevented. 

The market is well fupplied w'ith fifli from Torbay, and Southampton river; the 
former has the fuperiority for turbot, the latter for foies. Upon the whole, the ac- 
commodationsi at Cowes are equal to thofe of any other watering place, and much 
more rcafonable. The town is enlarging, and from its pleafant vicinities attrads every 
year an increafe of company. 

From Mr..Lynn*s cottage, at the top of the hill, a very extenfive view fweeps the 
diftance. Cowes lies in a bird’s eye view, with the full profpe£t of the veffels in its 
road, and the oppofite woody point. The hills of Ports-down are very diftinflly feen; 
but from their rem&tencfs, and the large body of water that lies between, we had not 
(except at times, w^en the ruffling wind caught in fudden patches on the water’s fur- 
face) afufficientiiitetcftinpfcenqto deferibp, farther than as to its extenfivenefs- 
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The evening being clear, we fet ofF for Newport. The road from Cowes to that 
place is equal in goodnefs to any in England. A hedge row hemmed us in on both 
lides, and prevented us from enjoying the profpefts that furrounded us. A houfe at 
the extremity of Cowes, receivedits name of Birmingham, as the neighbours report, 
from the polVeii'or of it paying his men with counterfeit half-pence. 

On the road lies the village of Northwood, and to the left of it is Midhara, the feat 
of Mr. Green. 

The Foreft of Alvington, King’s Foreft, or Parkhurfl, by which names it is fcvcrally 
called, opens very pifturefquely; —a bold range of hills, with St. Catherine for its crown, 
binds the diitatice. The lines of the hills are charmingly irregular, and blend into each 
other’s fweeps. 

On the left hand, the curve of the riv'er takes an opening, and Ihines with reflexions 
of the neighbouring fliores. To the right, the grandeur of the hills gradually dimi- 
niflies, and they are at length obfeured by the promontories of the foreft. 

The general hofpital of the ifland ftands adjoining to the road, about half a mile 
before you reach Newport, where thofe who unfortunately are obliged to court the um¬ 
brage of its charitable walls, are treated with great humanity and attention. 

The entrance to Newport isfuch as we generally find when a river meanders near it. 
A bridge is the principal objeX; but this is too contemptible in its appearance for a 
picture. Its ufual companion, the bufy mill, lies on the right hand of it. At St. Crofs, 
on the left is the feat of Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

The town of Newport is perhaps the pleafanteft in this part of the kingdom. The 
houfes are plain and neat; the ftreets uniform ; and, except at the weft end, all re¬ 
gularly paved. The church is alfo a confpicuous and leading feature to its neatnefs; 
but it is fomewhat remarkable, that though belonging to fo populous a place, it is 
only a chapel of eafe annexed to the little village of Carilbrook. 

Here are two aflembly rooms, and a neat theatre, lately ereXed ; together with a 
free grammar fchool which was built by public fubfeription ; the fchool-room is fifty 
feet .long, with convenient accommodations for the mafter. 

Two markets are held here every week, in which great quantities of all forts of 
grain and provifions are difpofed of, not only for the ufe of the inhabitants, but for 
lupplying the outward-bound fliips, many of which, as before obferved, touch at Cowes. 
When I mention the market, I muft not forget to notice all the farmers’ daughters 
who refort to it with the produce of their farms, and at once grace it with the charms 
of their perfons, and the winning afiability of their behaviour. There is not perhaps 
in the kingdom a place where fo many lovely girls atteitd the market as at Newport; 
and, at the fame time they are dreffed with a degree of elegance far beyond what is 
ufuatly obfervable in perfons of their rank.. You fee them, with health and fpright- 
linefs in thefr looks, lightly difmount from their forefters, and conveying their baljcots, 
each to her chair, tender their butter, eggs, and fowls to fale,. with a graceful eafe 
and complaifancc, without making ufe of thofe arts that arc generally pratfifed to pro¬ 
cure cuftomers, or ever abating of the price they alk. On the tw’o principal market 
days held here, viz. at Whitfuntide and Michaelmas, it is not uncommon to fee thirty 
or forty of them all drelied in fo genteel a ftile, and behaving with fo much unafFeXed 
complaifancc and dignity, that a ftranger might be eafily led to take them for perfons 
of quality cn mafquerade. The appearance of theCe charming girls not only excited our 
wonder and admiration, but we found that they attraXed the envy;’of all the farmers’ 
daughters on the neighbouring coafts. The market houfe is in the middle of the 
town} and they have alfo anew market appropriated to the I'ale of torn.. 
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'i'lie town of Newport is fituated fo nearly in the centre of the ifand, (the exact 
centrical fpot lying not a mile to the fouthward of it,) that it is thereby rendered alike 
c onvenient to the inhabitants of every part. We could not acquire a minute account 
of tbe number of perfons of both fexes refident in it, but the houfes arc fuppofed to 
umoujit to near 6co—they are chieQy conftrudled of brick, and in general arc not 
lofty. 

Newport was incorporated by James the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen ; who, I might fa) without flatter)', arc much more deferving the title 
of gaiilcmcn, than fomc who have pafled under our iiifpccHon fince the commencement 
of our tour. 

Few i)l:ices afl'ord better aecommodations for genteel people, who may viht this 
illand, either on parties of plcal'ure, or for the benefit of their health, than Newport, 
'i’hc delire of giving fatisfadion feems to be the predominant feature of thofc who keep 
the principal inns ; and by their civility and conveniences, they have of late years at¬ 
tracted much company. 


Section II. 

AS we puvpofed keeping the coall from Newtown, we crofled the country to that 
place. In our way we entered theforeft of Alvington, and purfuing a trad (high road 
there was none) that inclined to the north-welt, at length ftrutk into a flony lane, 
where we had an excellent view of Carifbrook hills ; whofe mountainous appearance 
was relieved by a woody valley, that gently Hoping from the f'oreit brow, gradually 
dwindled into the dale. 

Still purfuing our courfe through the flony lane, wo pafTctl a copfe of oaks, where tin* 
mountains juft mentioned received every fiafli of grandeur thcfolar rays could produce. 
U’he fea, on tlie right, now opened gradually, and afforded us tranfltory views of tlie 
mouth of Southampton river, of Luttercl’s Folly, the entrance of Beaulieu river, 8t. 
l.eonard’s, and likewife of Lymington creek. 

As W'c afeended thefe northern eminences, we had a view fufliciently extenllve to 
perceive that a range of hills, or rather mountains, runs through the centre of the 
ifland. I think I may with fomc degree of exadnefs fix their commencement at Ca- 
rifiirook Caftle, as a valley opens between them, that takes a dired courfe from the 
mod northern, extremity, Cowes, to the foot of St. Catherine’s. 

’i’hcfe mountains fweep to th^ foulh weft, and terminate their range a little beyond 
Calborne. Here another dale feparates them from Alton downs, and the Yarmouth 
bills, which decline rather more fo the wedward. Frelhwater-gate and Allum- 
bay may be clearly difeerned throughout the whole way, after you have pafled the 
fored. 

Alvington fored is almod entirely void of what generally gives the denomination of 
a fored to a frad of land ; except a few pollard oaks, no trees of any confcquence 
arc to be fecn upon it, till you Ikirt its borders j there indeed the oa^ luxuriantly in¬ 
termixes with the afli and elm. 

At the entrance of N^ewtown we met with one of thofe fut^eds fo often touched by 
the pencil of Mr. Gainlborough ; a cottage overlhadowed with trees j while a glim¬ 
mering light, jud breaking»through the branches, caught one comer of the done 
and flint fabric, aad forcibly cxprcircd the conception of that great mailer. A few 
faggots, with a cart under a flied, formed the lhadow part of the fore-eround; and the 
New Fored, rearing*its leafy tenants above the proudly fwclling waves, cTofed the didancc. 
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From its name, we expedeH to have found Newtown, a town, or at leaft a large vil¬ 
lage ; but were quite aftoniflied when we faw that it confillecl only of fix or fcven lunifcs. 
Many circuinllauccs, however, tend to fupport the conjecture, that it was once a place 
of much greater confideration. In the reign of King Richard the Second, it was burnt 
by the French, and foon after rebuilt. 

Newtown-bay, or as it is fovnetimes named, Shalflect-lakc, makes its entrance about 
half a mile below the houfes ; but its opening w'ants the general accompaniments, wood 
and rock, to render it grand.-r-The banks are infipid, being devoid even of fufiicient 
holdnefs.—The point meanly ftirinks into the fca, without a Ihrub to court its ftony 
Datnefs. From the frequent breaks that open through the wood, Hampfliirc was per- 
feclly pidlurcfque ;—the fea, as a body, added frofli glows to the colouring, and plca- 
fmgly varied the landfcape. 

"^I'he corporation of Newton, (for fmall as it is, t'iis place has to boafl: a corporation, 
confining of a mayor and twelve burgelfcs, and fends two members to parliament,) 
annually meet at the town hall in order to chufe the rnagiilrates for the year enfuing. 
The manfion in wliich this meeting is held has more to boafl: from its fituation, than 
from its elegance as a building. The only things in it worthy of note for their anti¬ 
quity are the the mayoralty chair and table. The building is of ftonc, and contains 
three rooms, with a cellar and kitchen underneath. A flight of fleps lead to the 
council-chamber, or hall. 

Shallilcet-Iake falls in agreeably at the foot of tiio hill; while the village and 
wood rife to the left, with the downs of Brixton in its diflance. Salteni, and liam- 
Ited point relieve the Frelh-water cliffs, and bind its land view to the eaflward.—Mere 
thofe who travel for pleafure fhould purfue the woody trad to the village of Shal- 
fleet, where they will find at every avenue frefli beauties mantling to the vifew. 
A body of w'atcr is preferved by dams at the foot of the town, where a mill, 
entangled in the branches of its woody fides, is an agreeable objett for the fore-ground. 

On the fide of a hill, well covered w ith trees. Hands the town of Shulflcet. Little 
to excite curiofity is to be feen here except the church, which from fome antiquity 
about it, appears to have been in the Gothic ftile ; but, like many of the churches iu 
this ifland, it has been robbed of its antique windows, which gave an air of grandeur and 
folemnity to it, and beautified (as they term it) with modern cafements. We have be¬ 
fore cenfured this mode of beautification, and by this frefh inftance are prompted to 
remark, that all thofe who view' w ith pleafure the relics of Saxon and Gothic architec¬ 
ture flill extant, mull behold with difgufl the aw-kw'urd attempts of thefe good people 
to correct what Time has brought to that ftatc of perfection mo/t plcafuig to tlie eye of 
a perfon of true taltc. 

Nothmg further worthy of attention detaining us, W'c again made for the Y;irmouth 
road; which having crofled, and left to the right, we bent our courfe tow.ards Ha:nlted- 
woods. The gates we had to pafs, as the roads chiefly lie through the fanners’ grounds, 
W'crc almoft innumerable j and the foil principally confiiling of clay and marie ; In fome 
placets the roads were extremely bad. The land, however, is very productive, and is 
cultivated to the road’s fide. 

The principal part ( 3 f the land about New'town, and extending to the fpot we were 
travelling through, is the ellate, as we were informed, oi Sir Richard Worlley. It is 
nut ifeficient towards the north-well in woody fccnes, but thefe ar^ too thinly fcattcred 
to furnifh a proper fubjeCt for a painter. The elms range too regularly to plcafe, and 
the clumps are too formal to combine. Nor is the ftitf appeai'a^ce of the near hedge- 
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rows, which encircle the corn-hehls, by iiDy means grateful to the fight j on the con¬ 
trary, fo clofely placed, they are highly airgiKUng. Wiien it is pollible to bring them 
properly into the ibcusofthe eye, on the clechue of a hill, or on a gentle rife, where 
they may bieiid into each other, then indeed they }';ive peculiar pleafurc. 

From llamficd we had the oppohte view of Nealown; but fo encompalTed W'ith 
trees, tliat huh; of the buildings were to be dilcerned. We had however a j-ierfect 
view of Gurnet Point to the iiorth-eail; and of the town of Yarmouth, as well as 
cf Hurft Caltle oppofito to it, on the luuth-wefl.; while Lymington to tlie north welt 
perfected the picture. 

From IlamfLetl we once more returned to the Yannontli road, and entered it at Lin- 


wood Green. Mr. liarriiigton’s feat to the lel't, with its hirrounding woods, arc in line 
order ; and gracefully fill the left hand feene.—At the eiurance of the common wc ob¬ 
tained the iK)l>le(l view the ifland had as yet prefented us. Had not the fea townals 
the Klc of Portland caufed fo large an opening, it had every r;ppear;mce o/ a Weit- 
inoreland fccne. The hills rofe with all the majelly of the hkiddaw ur .luviains ; the 
valley produced a lake, with a lonely copfe to cafe its windin > ihorec-, while liie downs 
of Afton falling to the more llately fweep of Frefli-water dills, dole their boldiiels 
behind Frefli-water church. Nor were the Carilhrook hills Ids diltinguifliable ; their 
irregular pile bringing in a proportion to the ciled. 

I’hc valley was crowded with its ufual inhabitants, various kinds of cattle, and launch¬ 
ed into every extreme the voluptuous hand of Nature could bellow ; the ibliagc of the 
fore-ground harmonioufly difplayed its glowing verdure, and enchanted the fight. F.very 
hill brought its fc'ot to the dale, and formed a frelh avenue for the winding flream.— 
The fpire of Frefli-water, darting forth from its vernal attendants, caught the roving 
t'ye, and gave additional charms to llie dillance. Nature here feemed yet to be in em¬ 
bryo, and fcarccly to have begun, what, in a few years, will excite iti the miml of every 
fentimcnlal beholder the highcfl pleal'ure and admiration. The fccne bcliind it was 
not equally inviting ; the point of land between Yarmouth town anil I lam fled bead 
broke up in the middle of it, and foparated the mountains from the (bores of the fea. 
Here Southampton water jull crept in between the dillances, and brought its woody 
range to the furface of the river. Yarmouth, which lay before us, did not appear fo 
interefling as it ought to have done, from its lying quite flat in the point of view from 
which we faw it. 


Whin wc entered the town, wc were not a little difappointed, but it was an agreeable 
difappointnicnt. From its appearance at a diftance, we expected to have feen a con¬ 
temptible place; but, on the contrary, we found the buiidingvS in general neat and clean, 
though rathbr low. They w'erc inoflly of flone, or whitcwaflicd. If Yimmouth was 
paved, it would be little inferior to Newport in neatnefs. 

Having often heard of Yarmouth caltle, we went to fee it; but how unlike a fortrefs! 
Scarcely any thing of ftrength appeared about it, and-as little worthy of obfervation. 
The view from .it was the only fatisfaftiem we obtained by our vifit, and tjiat was far in¬ 
ferior to many fcencs w e had pulTed before. 

I'he conveniences of Yarmouth are very great, both to its own inhabitants, and to 
thofc of the oppofite fhortfs. A paflage-boat paffes to and fron> l.ymington every day, 
with accommodations both for pafl'engers and horfes. And thepaffage from oneflioro 
to the other being but from Vive to fix miles acrofs, it is thereby rendered reciprocally 
convenient to thofe '?tho refide on the weftern parts of the ifland, and to the inhabitants 
of the lower parts of Hampfhire and Dorfetlhire. 


The 
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The iliores abound with a great variety of fliclls, which arc not found in fuch quaii- 
llties at any other part of the ifland. d'he fdh on this coad: are chiefl) iolts and t>tlicr 
flat fi/h; and they are caught in fuch plenty, that they contribute greatly towards the 
fupport of the poor. 

The borough of Yarmouth fends two members to parliament, and ranks as thet’iirj 
town in the iflatid. It is likewHe a corporate town, to which coiifoquoncc it w-as ralfed 
by King James the Firft. 'i he charter direds, that wht ;i a mayor is to be eleded, tl;e 
inqueft by whom he is to be chof n, confi.liug of ton common council men and tv’>> 
commoners, fliall be Ihiif up in the town-ha!i, v.itiiout previflons &c. till nine out ol 
the twelve agree in the choice 

Its dillance from Newport is ten nnies; but the road for jil -afurable travelling is the 
worfl in the iiland. TJiere arc; liot le's tlian 52 gates to be pafled between the two 
places, which greatly adds to tl;e ii kfomners of ii. 

The river Yar prefents a beautiful entrance, and lakes a dnul)l(; courfe. The branch 
to the fouth-cail j>afll s the valley before defcnbcd, and faunt rs up to Tapnell; a vil¬ 
lage Ihuatcd at ilie botiom of i\iion downs. The other branch forms a moi’e 
coiifiderable body, and feen Iroiii l''refl;-w;irer, appears as a lake, the Iiiils meeting, 
and the Ihoros projeclliig, lb as to prevent I’/ie eye Irom perceiving its coimnunication 
with the ica. 

'J he opjKihte Ihorcs of Norton, which form the entrance of tlie river, are pleafingly 
diverfifieJ with hwoken groanusand groups of trees; and likewife with interpofingcot¬ 
tage roofs that break tlie too regular clumps. It is navigable to the mids ol Frelh water, 
where the bridge prellrves a luliicient body to add grandeur to the landfcapc, and 
allow fcopc for the pencil. 

Section III. 

HAVING rcfrcflied our horfes, we fet out the fame evening for Frclh-water Gate, 
taking the road that had brougiit us to Yarmouth from Linwood Green. We then, 
flruck into the full right-hand road, leading to the bridge that croH'cs the fouth-eall 
courle of the river. 

Here the bridge became an objecl:. From the hills adjoining to Yimnouth it is view¬ 
ed tofome .ulvantagc, but here u rodoubleil its harmony with the valley. —'File fun was 
W’anu and tlcelining.—"1 he ivy that had helped to deface it.s lidcs, now brightened its 
appearance, and gave, as an atonement for Its ravages, its friendly aid to hind the 
building, and variegate its general tints.—Nor did the hills in the didance diminilli the 
fplendor of the fccne; a wood fwepr on tlic oihcr fide of the bridge from hill to hill, 
and foi incd a jjerf.'cd; amphitheatre. 

The colouring was luperb and rich ; a glow of purple ftained the diftance, while the 
flint ray.s ('f the fun jull caught the- bridge, and gliJed along the lops of the wood. 
Tlic lide-fcrceiis lay, one in a Icilf tint, the I'ppohte one entirely in (hadow ; the whole 
blending fo uniformly, that it had the inoli pleafmg ell'od we had feen in any view 
during our whole route. 

At the decleiilion of the fim, i fpecially in tlie month of September, the grandeft 
cll'ccb of light and fliade are obfervable. '1 he movem.-nt of thefe rapturous tranflts 
t>l Nature ati; inliantaneous; and it not clofely obferved, fly before the eye is half gra¬ 
tified. 'i’hc colouring at ilys time is always clialle; and the length of the fltadowsfroni 
the mountains, in general confine liie light to a principal objeci;; nhich, if it docs not 
as quickly llrike the imagination as its motion it- hailv, everv beauty mull inevitably be 
loll-. 
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I am convinced that the remnants of light in an evening are much finer when the fun 
returns to the fouth, than when in the fpring it approaches the northern hemifphere. 
Nor does it lofc any of its luftre by fetting where the ocean confiitutes the horizon. 
In general its lights are clearer, and diffufe a greater variety of colours to the land j 
while the water babbling up in gentle waves, catches its rays, and gives us the very 
foul and fpirit of Claudels maftcr pieces. 

The evening drawing on, we haftened towards the intended fpot. Thorly furprized 
us when we entered it. From the maps of the ifland we had been led to exped that 
this parifh contained a confiderable village; but a few houfes only prefented them- 
felve.s, and thofe furrounded by woods. Wilmingham is a pleafant fpot, but nothing 
further. 

From Afton we had a frefh view of the feene wc had had from the entrance of 
Yarmouth. The cliff of Frelliwater Gate rofe with rnajcftic grandeur, but from its 
chalky corner abruptly obtruded itfelf. The lines of Afton downs ranged beauti¬ 
fully ; while the nobler afeent of tlie downs of Frelhwater doubled their fplendor; 
a gleam of fight ftole over tlie hills, and prefented the woody vale with force and 
bloom. The furzy ferub that ftraggled on the furface of the mountains, was a 
great helpmate to foften their fides. The laft, but not the leafl; addition to this 
view, is the village on the oppofite fide of the water, whofe reflexions gave every 
diflFerent hue to heighten the ftudy. Wc much regretted the want of a fore-ground, 
as nothing but a patch of ripe corn continually encountered the fight. Nor could we 
help wishing for a few of thofe feenes that prefented theinfelvcs in the New Foreft; 
fome of its noble oaks would have fully completed the grandeur of the foene before 
us. 

We now afeended Afton down, and for the firfl: time had an uninterrupted view of 
the fea. The profpect wi\s fine; — the evening was fcrcnc ; — and the billows, as if for¬ 
getful of their ufual boifleroufnefs, feemed to be lulled to a ftate of tranquillity by the 
W'arblings of the feathered fongfiers in the neighbouring groves, whofe little throats 
poured forth, in moft melodious notes, their grateful tranfports to the Great Giver of 
their daily food.—^To add folemnity to the feene, the fluttering fiiils of the furrounding 
veffels lay motionlefs j nor admitted even the gentleil breath of the zephyrs that wan¬ 
toned about them. 

On the right lay the fpot called Frelhwater Gate, which, wc were informed, derives 
its name from its being placed there to prevent the water of an adjacent fpring from 
uniting with the fea. This derivation, however, does not feem to be very well 
grounded. 

A cottage'is the only habitation to be found here, but that cottage, which is kept by 
a publican, affords every accommodation a traveller can wilh for; and frequent parties 
of plcafure arc made to*it. 

The cliffs that form Frefliwater-bay are very high, and when you look dowm from 
them, you find ar degree of terror excited in the mind. Many parts of them, unable to 
withftand the conftant ravages of the fea, have been walked down. On the left hand of 
the bay, two large maffes of the cliffs have been torn from the fides, and have fallen 
perpendicularly into the water. In the bottom of one of theft fragments, there is a 
large chafm, forming a perfed arch j the other appears to be ftill unhurt by the de¬ 
predations of the fpray. 

From this fpot '^t. Catherine’s appears the moll fouthem boundary of the 
ifland; and owing to the chvdky cliffs’ which arc about half way up its fide, on 
a platform of green, lo frequently taken for.fome ancieftt callle. The fliore towards 

• it 
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it is rocky, and the cliffs exceedingly fteep, with fmull tufts of grafs growing on their 
fides. 

But when we viewed the cave of Freflnvater, we were lofl. in wonder at the dire¬ 
ful effects of the raging foam. Thefe cliffs meafure, from the furface of the fca at low 
water to their top, near fix hundred feet. The cave is a natural cavity in the bottom 
of the rocks, forming two arches. Thofe who vifit it can only enter at low water. 
The infides of the arches arc overgrown with mofs and weeds, and fo ve as a fine 
contrail; to the fea and cliffs. Several pieces of rock, which have fallen from the af- 
tents, block up the paffage into the cave at half tide. Among thefe, one in particu¬ 
lar, much larger than the rell, riles fome feet above high-water mark; the forth of 
which I have particularly fketched, and it accompanies the annexed view of this roman¬ 
tic fpot. 

Stakes arc faftened to the rocks, and others arc placed on the fliorc, to w h.ich cords 
arc fixed, that paffmg from ftem to Item of the boats belonging to the place, prevent 
them from being beaten to pieces by the furf, or carried to fea when the wind blows 
hard. The bottom is a fine fand ; and from the healthy fituation of the fpot, would be 
an excellent place to cftablifli a bathing machine; but there being no houfes near, a 
confiderable objeefion may arife from that circumllancc. 

On this fliore the naturalifl will find numerous attractions for his fcientific refcarcher. 
A variety of foffils are impregnated with the rocky lubltancc of the dills, together 
with native fpars;—copperas ftoncs are frequently thrown by the tide on the beach ; 
—and pieces of iron ore, in its primitive Hate, are fometiines It rewed along the 
fliorc. Veins of rocks, fhooting from tb.e cliffs, rmi to a length that cannot be af- 
cortained, into the fea. At a iliflance they appear like water-pipes; and on exami¬ 
nation, arc found to confifl in the middle of ;i vein of Ldack rock, covered with an 
incrultalion of iron. The lhape of ih’. fe vi-ias is lingular, hut very regular, an.! 
jiointed ; they dart into the fea among the other rocks whidi form the entraticc of the 
cave. 

Several cavities appeared to be in tlie I'ocks as \vc vivjwoil tliom towards the Needles,, 
but none of iliciii led to a fubterraneous pali'ae,e of any length. 'I here are three or 
four at the bottom of the range called Main-Bendi, but none equal to Frefhwatcr- 
Cave. 

Having made all the obfervations wc could cn this bay, and the night creeping 
on apace, we retired to the village; but not with any very fanguine hopes of meet¬ 
ing with agreeable acconimodations. Wc, how^ever, found fuch, as all thofe who 
are in purfuit of the beauties of Nature, and can feaJt on the dolightl: 1 feenes flie 
prefents, will readily put up with. To fuch, a favoury rafher, a llicc of brown 
bread, with a draught of home-brewed beer, is a fealf; the humble pallet, a bed of 
down. 

Wifliing to view a fun rife on thefe hills, we rofe by break of day; but fo different 
arc the morning and evening fccncs of the iflanJ from tliol'e on ihe oppofite fhorcs,. 
that it is fcarcely to be credited, unlcfs you narrowly waitch cveiy operation of Nature. 
We expected to have fecn the fun burfl from behind the callern hills, and immediately 
fcattcr the dewy fubftanccs that fall in great profufion here; bur inltead of viewing his 
rays contending only with the morning vapours, as the day broke, a thick condenfed 
cloud reared itfclf froni the fouth-caH, and continued to increase in ijs fize, till it enve¬ 
loped all the hills in a gloomy fliadc. Shortly after, a glimmering ray of light Ikirtcd 
the horizon, and diffulcd its beams to every point, but that in fo weak and faint a man- 
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ner as was far fi-oni pleafing. From irs earlicfi. approach, at the dawning of tiie day, 
wj- l)ad cut d hopes of feeing the iVm gild the tops of the mountains with all its 
brilliance, siu! break with grandeur on the neighbouring copfe; but in this we were 
'dilap;)n!iite i. We were iiiforriied by the fanners refident here, that they fcarcely 
ever knew the day brcal. in this in.unicr, vvitii clouds accompanying the opening 
dawn, but that liu; enluing day proved very hot. h'or once, however, they v/ere 
uiHfakon: during this u.y the rain frequently defeended on our heads in tor¬ 
rents. 


Aihinj Pay n as nur route on the fucceeulng day; where our expeflations were not 
in the lead d .gree difappointed. bi our way to it, fcvtural confuted views, at the foot 
of tlu- inoireiains, had iiiueh the fame ujqtearance as the Cumberland and Wefitnorland 
lulls give to a pidure — a iume-fded collage, with ont half of ilie roof flatod, the 
other covered .Niiii a rnoiiy tltatch, furrounded by jdeafng clutups of tntes and pro- 
jedious of rocics from the overgrown ferny heath ;—while a ihatter ■ 1 gate ItounJs foine 
nearl)-ru 'uevi tloiiy wall, that nicioles a flock of flieep, and confines them upon the 
rugged floep. 


Scenes o! ihis: kind frequently f!<irtcd the road’s fide till wc reached the fummit of 
the path that led to the oirrcn. Here a new feene rulhed upon its, as pleafing as it 
W'as |iicf urtfq.’e. The declivities of the valley was a fine fpccimen of broken ground ; 
— the imrrows of (he little inhabitants of the warren added relief to the rocks and ver¬ 
dure that adorned its fides;—and a mixture of gravel and marie, with hen* and there 
inaff s of while laud, contributed to the perfection that was vlfible to every difcriininating 
eye; - while the Needles terminated the firfl fight, the ifle of Portland coinpofed tiie 
grea'e.'ft diflancc. 

j\s we defeended the road, a hoi fe, tied to a hufh, obftruded our progrefi'. Sup- 
pofing it to belong to fome vifitor, like ourfelves, of ihefe piclurefque fccnes, who, 
finding the hill too fleep, and the road too rugged, to ride down witli flifcty, had dif- 
mounted and walked down, we ffllo.ved the exnmpjc he had fet us:—but what was 
our furprize, when coming up with the owner of the h irfe, we recognifed him to be 
my worthy friend, Mr. i.a . orte, a very ingenious artid ! * 

Before our arrival, this gentleman had ranlackcd the fpot; and did not hefitate to 
pronounce the fight equal to any be had ever feeii, either in or out of (he flaud wc 
wi re upon. As I'rom the nature of our plan, our fpecimens of this place irnilc tall very 
fiior*^ of the nuinberlefs beauties it exhibits, for a more extenfive ri'preieic it, n o. tijcin 
wc will beg leave to refer our readers to the wmrks of the bcibiv-m-'iifoct l anilf; 
from whoje ciiafrc and corr-. d pencil every beauty, juftly and plcafinglv i lineated, 
may be e.v'peclea; and from his rapturous exclamations vvin n on lii ' Ip - . we are 
not without hopes lliat the next exhibition at the Royal Academy will b !.;r;u\vl witii 
them 


'i h'e mountainous cliffs that form Allura Bay are terrific in the extreme; a huge 
angle of rock, •fliv.lving over your head, is the conflant iiccompani.uent lif th ■ ’icighls; 
and many of them are near feven hundred feet from the furnace of the fc.i at low 
wat T. 

In thefe rosks the p-ogreflive operations of nature in their formation arc eafily t!if- 
ccrii.ble. - We found them to be compofed of a regular gradabon of lubdancc;:, fro'n 
a w.iteiy clay to a pcti'ccf and fubitantial petfefaffion. The wiii.ci ! I.ills, an'cl i- 
c; (T.ni ra.ag.s of iea, fr-'quemly hurl large lufis of arth from ttic ll.!,-), :, !ous 
/leigtits to Llic hrand beneaWi i and thefe, lying there immovable, gather iron. >'>0 
' ' , 14 , undula- 
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tinduhtions of the waves, fraall fhclls, foHils, and pieces of flint; till hardened by 
time, and the petritying quality of the water, they become at length a perfeet fub- 
flai-.ee. 

W ? broke feveral large clumps, which had undergone this tranfmutation, amt 
found that they had attracled every jnarine produdlion. In their primary date they 
appeiired to have been chiefly ckiy, without any durability. Their fecond Itate was, 
when fhe water ha .l thrown its floating wei ds round their fld..s, and had jull: begun to 
attract the fefli! p-rticles and pieces ot broketi Ihells, wliicb, entangling in the mofs 
and teg nents, I'.'Cr rcmaitied, and contriljuted to their growing ftrength. In their 
third j)rogT:;,i' n. v.e iouiid, tliat flint aed ipar had forc'd tlieir way into their centre, 
and c<. ni. ntei! the o.i h tog'ther, till, in tlie courfe of time, the water had petrified,, 
an t cloth -d thdii we. copperas ttones atid iron ore for their outward coat. Their 
fourth am) iafl w is, when', tii > wav.-s having wa.filed them every tide, they 

pluiilv odi'biicd, on iheir < utward aiijvar.uice, al! the foregoitig fulvlaiices entirely 
coi.ver.'etl to lia. ! f'oi.d rock. I'iie uiiuuiene.fs with which we exanur.ed ih do 
lloute. lei'l us not th ; lealt room to doubt but that fait water is pofT-fled of the 
jiower to p'.trily, in a I'eriea of tinii*, the foftefl and moit diiroluble aiTemblagc of 
earths. 

Tile fine wlii’tefand ’aforementioned is found here, about a hundred feet above the 
furface of the beach, o! a p.e, uiiar q.iality. 'I'he Uratuin lies octween two otiicrs of 
clay. This laud i.-. ih' . 'idv ioit that is to be found in thel'e kingdoms fit for making 
white glals; it is like.v !'• u'ed at Worceiter for inamilarturing china; nor will any 
otlier do for thefe uifs. Tiie miners empioved in digging it informed us, that this vein, 
from n pea red exinnir.aiioos, has been found to run entirely through, from the extremity 
of th<' point oppoiite to V.irinout.b to the downs of Afton. It belongs to Mr. Urry, of 
Yarmouth, and ilic proiirai ihng’ from it is very confiderable. As often as the weather 
will permit, veil'., is iie m /vlimn liay to load with it.—Mere likew fe is dug the tobacco 
pipeclay before jpoken ol. 

The compofitionsof the foil which form thefe flupendiius heights are of the greatell: 
variety we ever meet with.—'I'he bottom is a iiard mixture of flint and chalk, whofo 
durability is able to encounter any attacks but the ocean’s fury. 'I'lie nex: vein is a 
black, roltii'h mud, or watery clay, tiver which is an ochre of a bright call. Here 
the land-pits take their rife, whole llratutn, mc.during ten feet in depth, is fitu- 
ati'd on the hard plain floor of ochre before mentioned, having above it another 
vein of much the lame quality. Over thefe vve obferved a variety pf coloured 
clays and e:\rtlis, fome of which were of a perfeft pink and green hue, with the 
interpofition of chalk, flin., and mould, without diflindion. In Ihort, I fcarcely 
think that any part of the kingdom produces, in lo fmall a compafs, fuch a mixture of 
foils. 

The workmen are feldom able to continue working at the fand-pits longer than 
the month of ()dober; fometimes not lb long. In the winter, the lea, agitatgd by 
the violent fouth-weft winds, wfiich then generally blow, breaks into the pits, and, 
undermining the other heights, brings down the whole force of the mountain. When 
thefe craflies happen, they may bedillindly heard at the village, of Frelh-water, though 
two miles diflant. 

This fufficiently accounts for the great quantities of rock that bind the fhores. 
When they fall to'the water’s edge, every tide, as before obferved* adds permanency 
to their fubllance. A little nearer to die chalky fides of Frelhwaier downs we lUd 
found greater cavities in the earth. Th^ quantity ,of rain thiit in this part I’weeps 

. * along 
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along the downs, here finds a vent. The day being rainy and boifterous, we enjoyed 
peculiar fatisfadion from viewing the ravages iacefiaiitly committed by it.—A bold 
Itream iffued from the top of the rocks, wliich joined fcvcral fmallcr ones about a 
quarter of the way down) where, violently burfting on the large clumps of iron ore 
from which the earth had been waflied, they gave grandeur and beauty to the feene. 
"When the torrents Caufed by the rain are very violent, they carry all befbre them 
from the heights, leaving their impregnations on the furface of the earth. Large 
inafi'cs, of a green colour, appeared on many of the points, which we liippofed to 
have been caufed by the quantity of copperas that ties on the rocks ’) and we likewife 
found fcveral ftones llrongly infufed with a tindurc of tltat mineral. 

Nor are thefe clifl's dclicicnt in iron ; feveral fprings iffuc from the fides of them, 
which, in their pafl'age to the fea, leave a fediment behind them tmftured with it. 
A great quantity of iron ore lies along the beach, w’hich, like the rocks before de- 
feribed, had received additional ftrength from having been exjtofed to the air and foa. 
Some of thefe we fotmd as foft as clay, and many harder than the rocks themfclves; 
for, on oppofing their llrcngth, the iron remained whole, while the rocks chipped in 
pieces. 

'I'hefe rocks and earths, when the water leaves them, appear very like the Glacierc 
mountains, in Switzerland) feveral hundred points fitoot upwards, gradually de- 
creafing in their circumference. We obferved that the fprings, even when not aug¬ 
mented by the rain, formed two or three cafeades ) and thefe, at the time we viewed 
them, w'erc by no means contemptible ones. Wc thought them fo intereding that w'e 
took the annexed view of them. But it mud be obferved, tirat as thefe feenes, from 
the before-mentioned devadations, alter every year, they may not perhaps be found cx- 
aftly in the fame pofition as when viewed by us. Whether they are or no, it is certain 
they wall not be feen to lefs advantage, as every dimmer adds frefli, though trandent 
beauties to them. 

The time to fee them in their greated perfection mud be wliile the dm is fettiiig; 
his beams then giving additional force to every touch nature fo wantonly fports with ; 
as they dand at the ciofe of the day direCtly in his focus. 

We now paded along the beach, dill nearer to the white borders of the Needles, 
wdure frefli objects enchanted our fight. A flupendous afeent, near dve hundred 
feet in height, with another rather lefs, one of them of a perfect pink colour, the other 
of a bright ochre with its foot covered with the green fediment of copperas, had an 
appearance as wonJerful as uncommon. So fudden a dill’crcnce, though Angular, 
mud, when blended in a picture, produce a charming harmony. The only did ob¬ 
ject was the white clids; but the glare of thefe was rather alleviated by the weeds 
which hung down them, and the blue furface of the flints. 

I'he point that extends to thol'e fatal rocks, called the Needles, (which once, th'ere 
is not the lead room to doubt, formed the extremity of the land,) is near a quarter 
ofaniilc in length. From its fides flow fcveral dreams, but they.are too fmall to 
form a body. '1 he quality of ihe water of thefe dreams is allowed, by feveral gentle¬ 
men who have aualizcd it, to be very good. They are chiefly chalybeate; but one 
w'c taded left the rancorous flavour of copperas behind. It was not, however, fuf- 
ficieiit to afl'cCI: the flomach. There is every probability that this long wade will in 
time become, like the Needles, a terror to leaniean; but it will require many^ centu¬ 
ries to bring fo grJlnd an objed to perfection. 

As we returned, aiu-mber of fmall dones rattled down from the fides of the rocks, 
■which we thought,tat fird', weye tlirowmby ibme playfoine boys who were above; 

5 ’ ' . but 
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but we foon found it was occafioned by the flieep that were grazing on the very brink 
of the precipice, foine of whona had even got below the edge, in order to pick up the 
herbs that Ikirt its brow.) 

The only inhabitants of this dreadful promontory are gulls and puffings, who refort 
to it about the month of May, to breed, and ’leave it towards September. The coun- 
try people refident in this part of the ifland are very dexterous in taking the eggs of 
thefe birds. This they do by means of an iron crow, which they fix into the ground 
on the top of the cliffs, and fufpending themfelves from it, in a bafket faflened to a 
rope, they get at the nefts.—A method not unlike that purfued by the gatherers 
of famphire, from the fide of Dover Cliffy as deferibed by Shakefpeare, in his King 
Lear: 


■ Half way down 

Hangs one that gatlR-rs fampliire;—dreadful trade ! 

Methinks, he feems no bigger tlian his head.” 

As foon as the men get thus fufpended, they halloo ; upon which the birds quit the 
holes wherein their eggs are depofited, and flying away, leave them a prey to the un¬ 
feeling plunderer. The eggs of thefe birds are found here in great plenty, and this is 
the only part of the coaft where they build. Some of them make even the Needles a 
receptacle for their young. Strangers frequently buy thefe eggs through curiofity ; 
but they are feldom eaten, except by the country people who take them, and who 
likewife fometimes deftroy the birds for the fake of their feather."?, by knocking them 
down with flicks as they fly out of their holes. 

The chief food of thefe birds is fifh, which they take with extraordinary ability, 
picking them up as they Ikim along the furfece of the fea. The puffing is a fpecTes of 
the feagull, differing from it only in colour, its heads and wings being promifcuoully 
covered with brown fpots.-—Many gentlemen refort to thefe cliffs, in order to en¬ 
joy the amufement of fhooting; and as, upon hearing tl>e repoi*t of the gun, feveral 
hundreds of the birds leave their holes at a time, and hover about, they generally find 
excellent fport. 

At Lymington the Needles have a very plcafing appearance, not unlike that which 
St. Catherine’s makes when feen from Frefhwater gate. The Angular eft'efts that 
time, has wrought on the beach of thefe celebrated rocks, was the laft thing which 
engaged our attention.—The pebbles and flints lying on the furface of ir, are per¬ 
fectly fmooth, from the repeated friftion of the waves, and the force with which the 
fea dallies them againft each other; lb that they appear .exaftly like a great number of 
marbles, only of a more confiderable fize. Here likewife many veins of iron, refera- 
bling water-pipe."?, like tliofe at Frefhwater gate, before deferibed, launch a long way 
into the lea; and, although the bottom is fandy, it requires a thorough knowlegge of 
the coaft to 4 and dear of the rocky parts. 

The weeds, called here by the country people delfe and tangle, grftw and flourifh 
on thefe rocks; and they are likewife fuperbly touched with a bright yellow mqfs, 
which adds relief to the other tints that ftrew the ftiore. Allum is alfo found here, 
but in no great quantity, nor very good in its quality. Fronytliis circunfftahee we may 
fuppofc the bay to have received its name. 
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Section IV. 

WE now left this place, but not without great regret, having received inexpreflible 
pleafure from its tremendous grandeur; of which we have endeavoured to give oUr 
readers fome idea in the annexed plate. Having mounted our horfes, and being 
joined by the gentleman we had accidentally fallen in with, we fat out with a defign 
to afeend the downs of Frefliwater; but miffing the road, we attempted to climb 
the mountain. The flipperynefs, however, of the grafs, occafionedby the rain, 
and the heepnefs of its tides, prevented us from carrying this defign into execution. 
We accordingly difmounted, and, with great difficulty, regained the road. And 
we would take this opportunity to caution all thofe who vifit the Ifle of Wight, not, 
in any part of it, to leave the beaten road, if they can poffibly avoid it j for though 
the people of the country, who aVe not eafily terrified at any ihtricacies, can readily 
find the neareft way from place to place over the downs, yet if you do not per¬ 
ceive a track to lead up the hill, you may be aflured there is no paffable road that 
way. 

Having regaled ourfelves at Frefliwater gate, we again mounted the downs of 
Afton. From the extreme height of thefe plains, and of the adjacent ones, we gener¬ 
ally found the fummits of them barren, while the vallies are exceedingly fruitful; and 
where the hills are cultivated, and grain fown, from the almoll continual north-eafl: 
winds that fweep over them in the winter, and their being expofed to the fcorching 
rays of the fun in the fummer, (a contraft unfavourable to vegetation,) we often ob- 
ferved, that while a part of it was green, the reft was ftunted and parched up. This 
difference in the ripehefs, together with the fmallnefs of the ear, even in its highelt 
perfeflion, renders the cultivation of com on thefe elevated fpots very unprofitable, 
and not worthy of the farmer’s attention. 

They, however, afford a fweet and rich pafture for flieep, and fome are kept upon 
them; yet not fo many as there might be ; nor is it in the power of argument to pre¬ 
vail on the farmers to extend fo beneficial a branch. The ftieep in thefe parts appear 
to be of the Dorfetlhire breed—tall, and well fleeced; and the mutton is equal in 
goodnefs to any in Great Britain. 

Wifliing to'keep as clofe to the fea ffiore as poffiblc, we now made for Compton 
Chine; but met with nothing intereftmg till we crofled Compton Down; we then 
came to a fmall village, called Brook. The chine of Brook has a greater chafm to 
prefent than Compton j but even this did not come up to our expeftations. The vil¬ 
lage of Brook lies in a recefe formed by two mountains, which flieltcr it from the vio¬ 
lence of the winds. 

The'places to which, in thefe parts, the name of- cbineis given, are breaks or 
chafms in the cliffs, which feem to have been occafioned by fome violent eruption or 
infringement of the ocean. Through fome of them we obferved fprings to flow. 

From Brook we crofled to Mottiuon; and in our way paffed through a foil entirely 
different from any wc had ..hitherto feen. For near two miles the furface of the road 
confifted of fand, perfeftly red. Under this was a vein of white fand. And beneath 
that a great quantity of iron ore, intermixed with flint and chalk. 

The variation of tlte foil in this ifland is beyond defeription. They may be truly 
termed the vagaries of nature > in which Ihe fports with uncontrolled extravagance. 
Every year, to an obfeivant ahd frequent vifitor of the ifland, flie prefents fomething 
‘ ' 12 ' , newi 
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nevt ; and in every alteration Ihe feems to be more luxuriant. To-day we find her 
, thrulling forth fome bold promontory into the fea, in order to check the impetuous 
. waves, and afford the mariner an afylum from their fury. To-morrow, unmindful of 
the magnificence of her former work, flie hurls the foaming wave againff its (lately 
fide, and levels it with the humbler fhore; and probably after having tumbled this 
precipice headlong down its craggy fteep, (he forms a rugged ftony channel for fome 
rapid torrent, produced by the heavy rains that fo frequently annoy the weftern coafls of 
England j which rufliing down its fide, forms at once maffes for the artift, and prcfents 
a pleafing fight to the curious fpedator. 

The hills of Yarmouth, as well as the vallies of Newtown and Shalfleet, were no 
longer vifible, as we proceeded to Mottifton, being intercepted by the Brixton moun¬ 
tains, which, from their height, except dire£tly in the road-way, are utterly impaffable. 
The village of Mottifton is a very defirable fpot, pleafantly fituated, and commanding 
charming views of the fea. The church is antique, but almoft robbed of its grandeur 
by the modem mode of beautifying we have fo often cenfured. 

About half a mile from the village, after we had left it, a fcene prefented itfelf that 
ftruck us with furprize and admiration. The village, behind us, which is almoft fur- 
rounded by woods, juft opened fufficient to prefent its church, fpire, and entrance ; to¬ 
gether with an old houfe of (tone, which the fun caught full upon;—the trees lying in 
fhadow, formed the fore-ground ;—while the diftant cliffs of Frefh-water, Main Bench, 
and Scratchel’s Bay, clofed upon the verdure of the wood which furrounded the village, 
and brought it out; the reUef was aftonifhing, and the fight peculiarly pleafing. The 
fea lay in (hadow in the diftancc j and feveral veffels, with light glancing on their top. 
fitils, finifhed the view. 

Such fcenes frequently encounter the eye here, but fall infinitely (hort when defcribed, 
of what they are in reality. To pourtray them in their own glowing colours is not 
in the power of my pen or pencil; to point cut fuch as are moft ftriking, and to give a 
dcfcription as nearly adequate as poflible, is the utmoft I can do. 

The dowms of Brixton on our left often aflbrded fine back-grounds. A number 
of rocks ftart from the brows of the hills, the mofs and grafs charmingly blending on 
their furface. A few patches of white, occafioned by holes which the (heep had made 
to lie in, were rather difgufting to the fight. From the very great height of the rocks, 
the fheep that grazed on the brows of them appeared like dots of white; they, how¬ 
ever, when (hey grouped, ftrongly heightened the effe£l. There was a littlenefs 
in the valley before us, occafioned by feveral aukward clumps of ill-grown trees, that 
broke the fine fweeps it took. The hill of St. Catherine's and Appuldurcornbc tenni- 
nated the view. Black Down alfo prefented its loftinefs, and added to the fcene. 

We left Pitt Place and Chilton Chine to the right, and pall’ed on to Brixton, or, as 
it is called here, Brifon.' The corruption of this proper name renders it nocefl'ary for 
me to mention, that the names of places are not uncommonly corrupted in thel^ parts*. 
Nay, if you inquire the road to any place, calling it as it is ufually written, the odds 
are confiderably againll you, but that they tell you there is no fuch place.’ Even 
the people of Newport indulge themfelves in thefe lil>erties: fo that unlefs you 
have a map with yoti to redify their mifnomers, you are very oftemat a lofs how to 
proceed. 

Brixton is one of the largeft villages in this part of the ifland, and, in my opinion, 
one of the pleafanteft. The road through it is clean, and kept In good order. It is 
conveniently fituated, in point of diftancc, from the bay to which it gives name. The 
parifh church belonging to it ftands towards the (kirts of the village; but this alfo has 
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had the iron hand of embellifhmcnt laid on it. A ftream pafles through this place, 
which takes its rife near Mottifton, and empties itfelf into the bay at Jackman’s Chine. 
At the bottom of the village, as we courfed its iides, we obferved this brook to widen, 
when it afforded a plcafing effeft. 

The inundation of the lea, completing what fome eruption had begun, forms here a 
Ihort declivity, overgrown with fcrubby bufhes. There is alfo a boat-houfe here, where 
feveral boats are kept in readinefs to aflilt the unfortunate mariners, in cafe of fliip- 
wrecks, which arc not unfrequeut on this coaft. The bay, as to its appearance, affords 
nothing very plcafing to the fight; every wave, however, that broke upon its beach, 
where there is a conftant furf, brought a charm with it. 

This furf we foon viewed in all its terrors; for the morning turning hazy, a ftorm 
commenced, which obliged us to take flielter in the boat-houfe. From hence we faw 
the fea, with its wonted fury, waging war vtnth the more peaceable cliff; while the tor¬ 
rent, in wild career, rufhing from the heights down the clay and ftony fteep, forced its 
way through the foaming billows, and tinftured with its flreams the borders of 
the bay. 

After tvaiting an hour, by which time the ftorm was abated, we again fet forward, 
with a determination to fkirt the boundaries of *the cliffs which lay neareft to the fea. 
Several receffes obtrude themfelves on the land, but without producing that terrific eft'eO: 
we had frequently feen them do. 

We fwept round the Bay of Brijtton, but received no very great pleafure from view¬ 
ing its formal plains. On our left we obferved Black Down to open, and prefent us 
with a view or Culver Cliffs, which lie at the eaftern extremity of the ifland. The 
valiies throughout the ifland frequently form a curve round the foot of foine dreadful 
precipice, and lead your fight to the moft beautiful feenes. We were here gratified 
with one of thefe; which, difdaining all bounds, began its opening at Sandown, to 
the eaftward, and turning round the foot of St, Catherine’s, joined the valiies of Brix- 
ton and Chale, and from thence ran on to Frefh-water. Notwithftanding we were 
now on the loweft part of the ifland, we had a wery plain and diftinft view of its ex- 
tremeft bounds. 

It may be neceffary to remark^ for the benefit of thofe who vifit thefe parts, that, in 
going round this coaft, great inccnveuience attends keeping clofe to the fea ; as the 
road over the downs is impaffablc for carriages, and even v,ery troublefbmc to thofe on 
horP back; there being near fiftv gates between Frefli-water gate and St. Catherine’s, 
and thofe of the worft kind. In almoft every field we were obliged to difmount, in 
order to cut the cords by which they were faftened, otherwife we fliould not have been 
able’ to have^roceeded. 

Continuing our route, we came to Bams Hole, which might properly be deemed gi 
chine. As the operations of Nature in the formation of works of this kind admit of 
many hypothefes, I fliall give my opinion of it with diffidence. . Barns Hole is a vaft 
chafm in the earth, fronting the fea, which extends a confiderable way towards Brixton; 
and, as you eiitcr it, infpir.cs the mind with horror. The entrance has the appearance 
of leading to fome fubterraneous pafl'age, which furnifhes a retreat for a neft of robbers. 
The fides of k are four hundred feet high, moafured from the^water, and are coated 
on the outfide with a difmal blat-k earth, which confirms the terror impreffed on the 
imagination by the firft view of it. It us furrounded by a loathfome, unfruitful foil,' and- 
fcarcely a fhrub carA to cling to its Iteep afeents. A ftream palles through it that 
empties itfelf into the fea. ‘ 
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The reflexions that arofe in our minds on viewing fuch a combination of ftriking 
cfFeXs, were, that they muft have been occafioned by fome great convulfion of Nature j 
who, being internally overloaded,- difeharged the extraneous mutter by fome terrible 
eruption. This fuppoGtbn feems to be confirmed by the quantity of minerals, and the 
variety of foils, that are found about it. Several fpecimens of fulphurous matter,, 
though not very ftrongly impregnated, lay on the Ihore. 

Section V. 

WE now made our way towards Atherfield Point, leaving the village of Athcrfield, 
and alfo Kingftone, to the left. A great noblenefs of valley extends all the way to 
Chale; but it is too much cultivated to afford an artift fatisfadion. 

Still continuing on the downs, we came to that point of Chale Bay which is called 
Athcrfield Point, traverfmg nearly the fame kind of foil and country we had hitherto 
done. The hills of St. Catherine began now to form a noble appearance. At 
Frefh-water, as we obferved before, they looked like caftles; here they appeared 
like fortreffes of great llrength. From the regular breaks in the rocks, and thefe 
being not unlike gun-ports, or embrafures, they might, about twilight, be cafily mif- 
taken for fuch. 

Its heights are grand and pidurcfque, and they clearly prove that this ifland, with 
regard to its formation, has every advantage ; for where the fea would, from the part 
being mofl: expofed to its fury, have committed a breach, the land, boldly rifing, pn — 
teds it from every inundation. And, if we may judge from wh^t the inhabitants fay 
of it, the Hie of Wight has fcarcely its equal in the world. Its land (fay they) is fer¬ 
tile ; its hufbandmen indullrious; its females prolific ; its hills a fure protedion from 
the devaftations of the loa; its coafts too rocky to admit tlie approach of an enemy ; 
and, above all, its inhabitants chearful, good tempered, and hofpitable; all uniting 
in the wifli and endeavour to render their ifland attradive in every refped to llrangcrs. 

I muft here remark, that the parts of the ifland we were before fpeaking of, are ft) 
unlike the e;;fteni fliorcs, in point of appearance, that was a perfon to be i'uddenly tranf- 
ported from one part to the other, I am of opinion he would fcarcely believe he were 
upon the fame ifland. 

We now pafli'd Walpan Chine, and another fm-tll infringement of the ocean, where 
are a few huts belonging to fome boatmen and filhermen, which feverely feci the ra¬ 
vaging effeds of the lea. About the middle of Chale Bay, on the top of the clifts, 
there ftands a hfuife, which aj.pcars to have been ereded for th<i reception of tra¬ 
vellers ; but at the time wc palled it, it was locked up, fo that we could procure no 
refreflunent. 

We now arrived r.t one of thofe cavities before deferibed, called Black-Gang Chine, 
which we were informed received its name from a gang of pirates who formerly made 
it their place of. rt fidence ; and its appearance feems fully to confirm this fuppofition; 
for it is far mor^ dreadful to behold than thofe mentioned in the foregoing fedlions. 
The i'lxe of the chafm, and its tremendous Ihelving rocLs, cannot fail of infpiring the 
mind with horror. The imagination, while viewing it, may almoft lead theinquilitive 
traveller iq fancy that the earth had juft opened her horrid jaws, and frbin tae very 
fpot on which .he then flood, had entombed in her bowels fome unwary traveller, 
who, like himfelf, was prying into the wonderful operations of Naturt;.—I never beheld 
fo awful a fi^^ht as thefe ponderous fteeps exhibit. The fitles of the chaliu, which are 
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little fliort of five hundred feet high, are flielving, and many parts of the top are oyer- 
fpread with flirubs. 

On its fummit a fpring takes its rife, and winds (lowly down to the fea. The (low- 
nel’s of its courfe prevents it from proving detrimental to the cliffs. The water iffuing 
from this Ipring is of a peculiar nature. It afts as a gentle aperient. When firft 
jiourcd into a bottle, it is as clear as cryftal; but after remaining in it fome time, a 
very confiderable fediment appears at the liottom. We feparated forac of this fedi- 
ment, .and found it to contain particles of iroti ore, which emitted a fulphurous fmell. 
Several copperas (loiics lay about, efpecially in the ftreams proceeding from thefprings, 
which feeraed to be in their native (late. Some fpecimens of rock allum were Ukewife 
(Irewed around, but not in the fame profufion as at Allum Bay. 

Many fltips have fatally experienced the deftrudive effects of the rocks that line 
Cliale Bay .—1 hey ju(t lurk underneath the furface of the water, and, in conjundion 
with the Cape of Rocken End, occafion very heavy fwells, efpecially if the wind be 
fouiherly. When the tide runs ftrong, and the wind is fouth-w’^eft, if a veflfel is not 
far enough to the fouthward to weather the point of St. Catherine’s, (lie is fure to be 
upon the rocks. It is (Iill within the remembrance of many, that, during one tempef- 
tuous night, not lels than fourteen fail met their fate in this dangerous bay: and 
fcarcely a winter paffes but what accidents of the IJime kind happen. But as for 
fome years paft boats have been kept in readinefs, and men are conftantly attending to 
aflord every afliftance upon fuch occafions, many lives have been preferved. 

We are lorry, however, to be obliged to add, that the favage cuftom of plundering 
wrecks, and dripping the dead, whenever thefe accidents happen, too much prevails 
among the country people refident on the w'eftern coaft. Deaf to the calls of huma¬ 
nity, thefe unfeeling wretches hear with unconcern the cries of the (hipwrecked ma¬ 
riner, flrruggling with the boiflerous waves ; or fee the beauteous corl'c of fome fair 
paflenger lying lifelefs on the beach, perhaps ftill preffing a beloved infant to her 
bolbm. Intent only on fecuring their ill-got property, they cannot beftow a thought 
on the unfortunate; nor will one among them differ a tender fenfation to make its way 
to his heart. 

To procure a reftoration of the property thus inhumanly obtained, or to bring thefe 
lawlefs plunderers to jufficc, is equally imprafticable; as every one (hares in the plunder, 
it is the intereft of every individual to unite in concealing or defending it. 

The falvage ufually allowed for faving merchandize from (hips wrecked, may fome- 
tiincs be thought worth attention, and be the means of proteding it from avaricious 
depredators; but'as it is feldom that any emolument arifes from the prefervation of 
lives, litrie attention is in general paid to that point. Were a premium to be of¬ 
fered by government for every perfon preferved from a (hipwrecked veffel, and a 
medal, as a badge of diftindion, added to it by fome great perfonage; or wtis a 
fociety to be eftablifitcd for the promotion of fo .benevolent a purpolx'; many that 
now perilh .for want of needful afliftance, might be reftored to ufcfulncfs and Ib- 
ciety. 

It has been known that the moft daring exertions on thefe occafions have met with 
a very inadequate recopipencc.—Aninftaiice of this kind isilill talked *of in thcllle of 
Wight. At the time the Juno, a Dutch frigate, was loft on this coaft, a fmuggler, 
W'ith four other perfons, Ventured out to her aliiftance, notwithftanding they, were in 
the extremeft daftger from the violence of the furf, which every inftant made its way 
over the boat. They, however, at length gained the (hip, and brought off^ and iafe- 
ly landed the whoVe of th'e crew, except ^three perfons, who were waflied off the raft. 
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And for a deed which Britifh feamen alone could have accomplilhed j—>a deed worthy 
of the higheft praife, and the moft ample remunerationthe only recompence they 
received, was a paltry ten pound bank note.—Can we wonder then that fuch exertions 
are not more frequently heard of? 

We could not pafs the fatal fpot where fo many brave feamen, the fupport and glo¬ 
ry of this commercial kingdom, find an untimely grave, without heaving a figh j and, 
at the fame time indulging a wi£h that fome method may be devifed to prevent every 
avoidable decreafe^of fo valuable a body of men. 

Leaving this’gloomy track, we proceeded to the village of Chale, which lies about 
a mile to the left of the Chine, and is but a fmall and irregular place. The church, 
which was founded during the reign of Henry the Firfl;, is, in the tower part, very 
much like that of Carifbrook, but not fo lai*ge. 

As you afeend the hill beyond it, looking back, the valley toward Frefliwater ap- 
pears very extenfive;—Brixton down binds the right-hand fereens;—the ocean dimi- 
niflies to the left;—while the cliffs at the Needles clofe the land view, and in fome 
degree foften the formal valley. Too great a number of unpleafmg lines range down 
the dale, which throws a ftiffnefs over it. 

The people of the ifland call it a garden; and fo it really is; but in too great a de¬ 
gree to pleafe an amateur of the true pifturefque. This part of the ifland, as to its ap. 
pearance, differs very much from the northern part, which is occafioned by a want 
of wood to give a variegation to its colours. A famenefs runs through the whole, 
the downs of Brixton excepted, which in fome parts are ferubby, with broken 
ground; but in this not equal to what we afterwards faw on the caff fide of St. Ca¬ 
therine's. 

From Chale we mounted St. Catherine’s Hill, which we found far fteeper than any 
we had hitherto met with; and nearly the whole way was not very fafe for ahorfe. The 
road lies on the fide of a precipice, at leaf! three hundred feet high, and tremendous 
to look down; the oppofitc fide is bounded by a bank. After fome difficulty wc at 
length attained its fummit. 

This hill is faid to be the higheft: in the ifland ; but whether it is fo we will not take 
upon ourfelves to fay; as, after frequent experiments, fuch as comparing it with the 
appearance of the other hills, we ftill remained in doubt. 

Stories are told by the. inhabitants of the parifli of Chale, of the finking of Week 
down, which lies about three miles off, in the intermediate way between St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s and Shanklin down. They fay, that formerly Shanklin down, through the 
interference of Week down, could only be feen from St. Catherine’s; whv rpas now 
it is vifible from Chale down; confequently either Week down mull have funk 
confiderably, or Shanklin down miift have incrcafed its altitude. And fome of the 
old people tell you that this has partly happened within their own remembrance. So 
wonderful are the operations of Nature, that it is not for man to fay, “ It cannot be ;” 
but this is an event fo far out of her ufual courfe, that I own I could not readily give 
credit to it.‘ 

On the top of St. Catherine’s is a light-houfe and a beacon, neither of which are 
now ufed. The tower fences, in the day-time, for an excellent land-mark; it being 
near eight hundred feet above the level of the fea at low wat^er. A fmall part of the 
chapel is* remaining; it is in form an oftagon, and by fome called,the hermitage, 
from the circumlhmce of a prieft’s having formerly immured himfelf in it from the 
world. / fa . 
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As we examined the infide of this place of holy retirement, the {lory of Dr, GbU- 
fmith’s Hermit infl aptly occurred to our remembrance, -and imprelfed itfelf on our 
minds. The hearth whereon he had once trimmed the cheerful embers; the wicket; 
and many other circumftances, led us to fancy, that This might have been the fpot 
where Edwin had taken up his abode; and that the pleafing tale owed its birth to the 
Hermitage of St, Catherine’s, The wildernefs alone was wanting to complete the ima¬ 
gined fcenc. 

'Fhe views from the hill are very evtenfive, and likewife reminded us of that ele¬ 
gant and natural poet who, in his Traveller,” from among the Alpine folitudes looks 
down, and thus exclaims: 


“ Yc {flittering towns, with wealth Itid 'fplcndor crown’d, 
Ye fields, where fummer fpreads profufion round, 

Yc lakes, whofe vcfl’vls catch the bufy gale. 

Ye bending fwains, that drefs the flow’ry vale, 

For me your tributary ftores combine ; 

Citation’s tenant, all the world is mine.” 


We had from hence a complete view round the ifland, except in one point, which 
w'as interrupted by the downs of Brixton, thefe lying too near the fight.—To the well, 
the iflands of Purbec and Portland were very diftinguilhable;—the land towards I.yming- 
ton leemed almoft to join the ifland; a finall part of the channel by which it is fe- 
parated being vifible, but barely fuflicient to let you fee what it wasthe New Foreil 
reared its oaks on the hills, and ranged to the mouth of Hampton water;—the point 
fow'ards Monckfon fort was perfeftly confpicuous, and the hills of Portfdown clofcd its 
extent;—we could alfo fee land at a very great diftanccto the eaftward; and it is af¬ 
firmed by fome, that the point which forms the bay of Brighton, is to be perceived from 
hence. 

'I'hc Culver cliff's bound another valley, which, as before obferved, joins Brixton 
dale. I'he woody defeents of Ride feemed to flopc gradually to the water’s edge, and 
foJteneu the harlhor lines of the mountains. 

On the fide of the hill of St. Catherine’s that lies towards the fea, the defeent is quite 
perpendicular, till intciTupted by a fniall fiat green of no confidcrable width, when it 
again defeends in the fame abrupt manner, to the water’s edge. The river Medina takes 
its rife at the foot of this hill, and after palling through Newport, empties itfelf into 
the fea at Cowes. The fourres from whence the river originates, are fecured by this 
hill from any inundation of the fea; which the inhabitants fay was never known to hap- 
j)cn on ary part of their coafts, except during the winter months, in a fmall degree at 
Gurnet bay. 

Wlien we dcfccndcd the hill, an odd circumftance attrafted our notice, which though 
trivial in itfelf, we mention, as it may appear as fingular td our readers as it did to 
us. It being h.arvtft time, a chcarlulnefs and jollity feemed to prevail at a fanp-houfe 
we pafl'ed at the bottom of the hill, which did not extend to the whole of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; for we wbferved that a fine game cock and his feathered mate walked about in a 
melancholy,mood. Inftcad of “ proudly ftrutting before hig dame to the flack, or the 
barn door,” as the cock deferibed by Milton did, poor Chanticleer went flowly on, 
with a large piece of flat flick fafttned to his breafl:, followed by his folitary companion, 
dame Part let, who had a clog tied to her leg, of the ihme kind as thofe fixed on the legs 
.of horfes, though not fo lajgc. And this was done we found to prevdjf their entering 
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the fields, and committing depredations on the newly reaped corn. We foon after fa w 
feveral others hampered nearly in the fame manner.—A fight at once f j droll and fo 
novel, afforded us no little entertainment. 

From St. Catherine’s we croffed the common fields to Niton, which is frequently 
termed Crab Niton, from the great number of crabs found on that coaft. 'I'he want 
of a good road to this village makes the vifiting it very inconvenient to travellers. 
The foil here is of a different nature from what we had hitherto paffed; it appear¬ 
ed to confift of a fine mould, without any mixture of its favourite accompaniment, 
chalk. 

From the top of St. Catherine’s this village prefents itfelf as one of the nearell; 
Godfil, Brixton, Motdfton, Chale, Kingfton, and feveral others are alfo within 
fight. 

The village of Niton has nothing of novelty to attract attention, nor has it even 
pleafantnefs of fituation to boaff; it being entirely immured between two hills, fo 
that there is neither a view of the fea, nor a.good land profpefl: to be had from it. 
There is a neat brick houfe in it, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Barwis, which is the 
only one worthy of notice; all the reft are cottages, intermixed with a few farm- 
houfes.^ 

From hence we took the right-hand road to Buddie; where apart of the cliffs break 
up, and form the commencement of thofe called Under Cliff. The appearance of this 
immenfe pile of rocks is noble, pidurefque, and grand j and fo fpacious are they, 
that the downs of Chale are fupported by them. All the broken rocky parts, which 
have been feparated from the main body, are overgrown with flirubs, and fweetly 
foften their rugged texture. Several cottages rear their beads from among the bulhes, 
and, by contrafting art with nature in its rudeft ftate, ihow to great advantage the 
romantic face of the latter. 

This point affords a great variety ofobjefls:—a clump of buflies frequently re- 
lieve.s a piece of rock, which, as if alhamed to fhew itfelf, hides the greateft part of 
its grandeur in a bed of mofs, or clay. Here, as juft obferved, the commencement of 
Under Cliff, towards Steep-hill, or Steeple, as it is commonly called, takes place. And 
the name of Under Cliff is not improperly given to it; as a huge precipice, of a 
very confideFable height, hung Ihelving on^our left-hand for many miles. In fome 
places it was at leaft five hundred feet from the level of the fea; in others not quite 
fo much. 


' Section VI. 

. NEAR Niton we received fo cordial and hofpitable a reception from a farmer re- 
fiding there, that to pafs it unnoticed would argue at once a want of gratitude and 
fenfibility.—It was one of thofe delicious moments that a heart fet in unifon with 
Sterne s, could alone fully-enjoy—thepen of Sterne alone truly deferibe. —The power 
of obliging feemed to make happy-the eyes of our kind hoft fparked with pleafure 
when we partook of thq refreftiment fet before us; — nor copld our moft eameft en¬ 
treaties prevail on him to remit his alTiduities. We found in this humble Ihed the 
plenty of a palace, without its irkfome pomp and parade. All here was eafe, con¬ 
tent, and happinefs.-—Happy in himfelf, and happy in his cotfneQions, care has 
not fpread a ..I'rinkle over the brow of our beneficent entertainer.—His countenance 
fpoke a healt ferene and placid, from a confeioufhefs of its owq benignity. The at- 
voL. H. 4's ' • tentivc 
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tentivc parent and the fond father aKo betrayed itfelf in every word.—** My children,” 
cried he, in enumerating his comforts, “ I confider as one of the greateft of the 
blefiings heaven has beftovved me; without them life would be infupportable.” 
Speaking afterwards of his fituation, he faid, “ Kuvy never entered this manfion. —I 
covet not wealth ; — the little I have 1 lie down contented with, and rife in the morn¬ 
ing full of gratitude to the Great Giver; nor do I know a greater pleafure than in 
fliaring that- little with others.” As the worthy man faid this, the tear of fenfibi- 
lity llarted to his eye, and communicated to thofe of my Friend, whofe hand he 
had fqueezed during this pious impromptu; and I could perceive a fympathetic drop 
fteal down his cheek alfo. ** My God !” exclaimed my friend, calling a look to¬ 
wards the farmer’s wife and children, ** this is, indeed”—Here he (topped, and, 
turning, left the room. How did my heart alfo vibrate at the affefting feene! —But to 
return. 

Having taken leave of the worthy farmer, with every expreflion of gratitude our 
lips could utter, we left his hofpitable manfion, and proceeded to Steep Hill. The af¬ 
ternoon was, beyond defeription, enchanting; the feenes delightful; and every thing 
tended to keep alive that gentle flame of benevolent fenfibility which the foregoing in¬ 
cident had jufl lighted up in our bofoms. 

The great hand of Nature feems to have judicioufly feledled this fpot for exhibiting 
one of her grandeft ftrokes. The entrance to the cliff is from the road, which was 
apparently forced over rugged fteeps, that would otherwife have been irapaffable. 
A grand burft broke on our left, its heights pleafingly variegated by clinging fhrubs. 
On the oppofite fide of the road lay a huge mafs of rock, that had fallen from fome 
overloaded eminence, and which ferved as a counterpart in the fore-ground. Many 
others obilrudled the labour of the hufbandman, and contributed to enrich the 
fubjefl. 

A ray of light crept imperceptibly on the rocks to our left.—The efFe£l was foft,, 
but not equal to what a ftronger light would have produced. Tranfits of light and 
fhade are continually ftmying over thefe heights, which, when caught by the eye, fud- 
den as the effe£k is, esmnot fail to imprefs the mind with ideas of grandeur; and though 
ihe pencil might not be able to touch thefe tranfitions, the mind is not the lefs con¬ 
vinced of their efficacy. 

For noblenefs of fore-grounds, I am of opinion, this fpot is not to be exceeded, if 
equalled, in England. The rocks in general arc finely tinted, and lie in mafles ex¬ 
tremely large; nor does the foliage fall fhort of its other beauties. In this part, nur¬ 
tured by the^foutherly wind, vegetation is moft luxuriant. A vernal-green alh, fpread- 
ing its branches to the way-worn road, is often feen entwining its charms with the 
ftately oak, each adding grace to the other’s grandeur. 

The vegetative effefl which the foutherly wind has on the trees, fhrubs, and plants 
of this ifland,' is worthy of remark. Long before any of them arrive at maturity, 
through the prevalence of the wind from this point, they all incline towards the north,, 
nodding their (lately heads, as if they fet the chilling blafls of Boreas at defiance. In 
the vallies, where they are (heltered by the furrounding hills from every pernicious, 
blaft, they thrive with in aflonifhing degree of luxuriance.*—This obfervation may 
feem to favour of exaggerationbut fo far from it, that no defeription it is in the 
power of my pen tq give, can come up to the pidurefque beauties thefe fpots afford,^ 
or convey an adequate idea of the rapturous hours 1 have pafled. in <iontempIating. 
thexa. ■ ' 
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The road to St. Lawrence is through the fame myftorious trada of roclis; but it 
is kept in fuch good r(?pair, that a carriage may pafs wiih great fafely. Kxcept 
here and there a fmall clump of trees, with a Homely farai flieltcring itl'elf iu 
them, nothing further worth attention ftrikes the traveller till you approach that 
village. 

The extenfion from the cliffs to the fea-fliore, is here above half a mile broad, and 
poflelTed, ifpoffible, of far more grandeur than lliofe we bad ali'::iJy paficd. Sever.;! 
huts fldrted the road ; but we did not obferve a houie of any fize or confuleration near 
it. The church of St. Lawrence is perhaps the fmallefl: at preb.'nt banding in any of 
the diocefes of England; with a flick of a moderate length you may reach to nearly 
two-thirds its height at the well gable end. From the fize of the pmifh, the ufual con¬ 
gregation cannot confift of more than twenty people, and even thofe mult fit very 
clofe, I Ihould imagine, to find room. 

Having frequently heard of a waterfall at this place, we had pleafed oir-fidves with 
the hope of feeing a grand difplay of Nature; but were not a little fuprized to find it 
nothing more than the water of a fpring in the village babbling over a few floaes.~It 
is almoil too inconfidcrable to be noticed. 

y\s foon as we had viewed this celebrated waterfall, we returned to the road, and 
took a view of the village, which is fmall and draggling. 'I’he road from Wiiitwell 
enters the cliffs here, and joins the other road in the village.—Great pains appear to 
have been taken to render it paflable; nor have thefe pains been unattended with fuc- 
cefe;—it exceeds the moft fanguine expedations that could have been formed of it, 
when firfl undertaken. 

There are many things in naUire which not only appear incomprchcnfible to a ca- 
fual obferver, but which cannot always be accounted for by the naturalift.—Of this we 
met with an inflance here. We could not help furveying, with a wonder bordering on 
aflonifhment, the Iheep that had got over the edges of the craggy precipices, from the 
downs they grazed on, and lay in the hollows of the rocks, in order to flielter them- 
felves from the heat;—we even obferved their bleating young ones carefully to de- 
feend, and reach their dams in fafety.—How, thus fearlefs of danger, they leave the 
plains, and venture on thofe hazardous declivities, where the leafl falfe ftep mull be 
attended with deftru£lion, is, we believe beyond the comprehenfion of the moft fa- 
gacious naturalift.—So extraordinary did it appear to us, that nothing but ocular de- 
monftration could have convinced us of the truth of it.—The account received from 
a peafant, had we not feen their fituation, would have met with but little credit from 
us. 

A phenomenon of another nature, but not Icfs fingular, prefented itlctf to us here. 
When we fat out from Knowle a ftorm feemed to be pending in the horizon; and 
by the time we had reached St. Lawrence, we heard feveral claps of thunder. As 
every incident which tended to produce pidlurefque efteds inftanfly attraded our at¬ 
tention, we caft our eyes towards the fea, in order to obferve whether any alteration 
had taken place on its fmooth furface; when, to our great furprize, we plainly per¬ 
ceived a velTel, within eight miles of the fhorc, labouring under tlie cllldls of the 
ftorm, and apparently4n the greateft diftrefs. And what wrs extremely ftriking was, 
that though the fea where the veffcl happened to be, rolled fas it is commonly-termed) 
mountains high, yet not a breath of that air which was there fo tempeftuous, ruffled 
the water oi; the beach beneath us.—An operation of nature that had never before 
fallen under^our infpedion; and we. greatly regretted mot having with us fome inge¬ 
nious painter, in the marine line, to take .an exad roprefentatioii of it. 

• 4 s 2 A light 
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A light, rendered more bright by the contraft, had fprcad itfelf round the eleftric 
cloud,, which was thus venting its rage upon the helplefs fhip, and rendered the fcene 
more gloomy. By a glafs, we could perceive Ithat flie laboured much under the vio¬ 
lence of ’the ftonn, and every wave came full fraught with danger. For near an hour 
did the tempeft permit us to behold its raging at a diftance; but at length a brilk wind 
fpringing up, it made its way towards us, and we fliould have (hared in its “ pirilefs 
peltings,” had we not retired to a neighbouring cottage, where we continued till it 
had paded on. 

Having returned the owmer of the cottage to which we had retired, our thanks for 
the kind attention (hewn us, we once more mounted bur horfes, and had from hence 
the completed view of Undercliff, towards Bonchurch, that any part affords. The 
houfe of the Honourable Wilbraham Tollcmache appears full in fight. 

The view from hence is too confufed fqr ^11 the parts of it to be contrafted into a 
landfcapc ; but for the fight, it has every gratification the warmed imagination can 
wilh. The numbers of the rocks, and the uninterrupted verdure twining round 
tliem, with large maifes of broken ground, compof'e a fcene fuperb in the extretrie. 

The rain, which had jud ceafed, had left itsfpangles on the bladed grafs, faint imi¬ 
tation of the crydal drop gently dealing dowm the cheeks of beauty ; and as the fofted 
emotions of pity are excited in the manly bread by thel'e, fo did thofe add new charms 
to the verdure of the cliffs. 

Every plant and (hrub was clad in its gayed ved, and nature feemed to be adorned 
with her livclied fmiles, and to breathe forth her fweeted fragrance.—A briar had 
courted the embraces of the everlading ivy; the feafon had jud tipped their leaves 
with the remembrance of September, but no more than added ludre to the union. 
A few a(hes hung vibrating from the precipice, bedecked with all the bloom that fum- 
raer could bedow upon them. While the humble thatch of the fcattcred cottages, 
befriended by the downy mofs, glared in the brighted yellow; which but tended to 
foften the mellower tints of the furrounding plants. In (hort, the fcene exhibited a 
profufion of charms. 

To this the declining rays of the fun did not a little contribute j every (hrub or 
plant on which they glanced, when gently moved by the palfing zephyr, feemed to bow 
their heads in grateful acknowledgement to the great foimce of vegetation. 

The road dill continued over the rocky afeents of thefe cherful hills. To give an 
ex'dSt reprefentation of all the feenes we paffed, is not in our power;—fuffice it to 
fay, that they are pleafingly irregular.—Every hundred paces, though on fuch ele¬ 
vated ground, lead up a frt(h hill, or elfe (kirt the defeent with a doping flowery on* 
chard. 

The evening had beamed forth its lad rays on Steep-hill Cottage, as we paffed its 
elevation; and lulling all nature to repofe, rendered it neceffary for us to feek an afy- 
lum {or the night. 


Section VII. 

GREAT at the pleafu|re3 were which we had enjoyed the preceding day, they did 
not exceed the fatisfaftion we received from the permilfion granted us to view Steep- 
hill Cottage. This was once the villa of the late Right Honourable Hans Stanley,' 
then governor of the ifland ; but now it belongs to the Honourable Mr. Tolleniache. 

It was crefted by Mr. Stanley, and,. from its fituation, mud have an immenfe 
fum. From feveral, concurring circumdances, we were led to believe, that even 

bring- 
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bringing the water up to the houfe was attended with a very confiderable ex¬ 
pence. 

It is in thefrue cottage ftile.—The roof confifts,. cottage like, of humble thatch ; 
and the outHdes of the walls are covered with white compoiition: forming together a 
rural and pleafing appearance. But its infide, for neatncis and elegance, beggars 
defcription.—It is at once fo plain, fo truly elegant, and, though fmall, fo con¬ 
venient, and fo pleafant, that I think I may venture to fay I never met with its 
equal. 

The entrance leading from the gate to the houfe, is lined on both fides with lofty 
elms and afhes, which form an avenue that reaches almoU to the door of the hall, 
where a difplay of tafte is feen in the furrounding flowers and fhrubs. 

On the left hand, before we reached the houfe, flood an um; and on the right 
hand, a chair formed of the rough branches of trees, which, though Ample, was 
curious. 

As you enter the half the Aght is encountered with frefh beauties; it is not fpa- 
cious, but in the extreme of tafte.—Here are a few pidfures by Vandevelde, with fe- 
veral by other mafters. But on entering the dining room, wc found an exquifite dif¬ 
play of the powers of this mafter's pencil.—We fcarcely cVer remember feeing a col- 
I'eftion of fhipping to be compared with it. 

The piece in particular which hung over the Are-place, is, without exception, one 
of the Aneft by that mafter.—The fubjedt is a (hip in a gale of wind, under top-fails. 
The handling is wonderful j and the penciling clearly pronounces it to be a chef 
d'ouvre. 

Two others of confiderable merit hung over the doors: we imagined them to be by 
Brooking.—They are Anely touched:—the fca, in one of them, is fpirited to a de¬ 
gree. There are alfo fome by De Velieger, executed in a Ane manner, particularly 
the view of Scheveling. 

Laft, though not kaft, two landfcapes attradled our notice; which, at Arft fight,, 
we thought to be Gainfborough’s.—The colouring clear and beautiful; the drawing 
not lefs great; the Anifhing in his belt ftile —We were however much furprifed when, 
we were informed, that they were not adlually executed by that great mafter, but 
copied after two pieces of his, by the Honourable Mr. ToUemache, the poAeflbr of 
the villa. 

I Ihall not hefltate to pronounce, that were thefe pidlurcs hanging in fome fnug cor-- 
ner in town, the moft experienced connoiffeur, on getting a Aght of them, would im-- 
mediately conclude them to be originals. They only want time to mellow their fre/h 
appearance, and then few would be able to difeover the difference. 

The fubjedt of one is a cottage ; down the fteps of which a country girl is defeend- 
ing.—A favourite fubjodt of that eminent and much lammented mafter. The other 
truly (Jepidlured to us the mind of this paragon of natural genius.—It u-as a linall 
piece of water, with a grey borfe in a market cart, Apping the furfacc of the pool. 
The diftance of both is foft and harmonious, and adds double luftre and effcdl: to the 
fore-groimds. Of all the copiers from Gainfborough, no one perhaps ever caught his 
touch and colouring with greater exadlnefs, or has been more chafte in ^he drawing, 
than Mr. ToUemache, in the pieces referred to. 

There being company in the houfe at the time we were there, we were prevented 
from feeing upper part of it;—a difappointment we fubmitted to with regret; as 
from what wf' had feen on the ground floor, we had but little doubt of the remainder 
being funliihfed and decorated with equal elegance and tafte. 

• ’ The 
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The outfide of the houfe is no lefs free from oftentation in its appearance, than the 
Tifule is devoid of every falfc allurement to catch the eye. The principal view from it 
is towards the weft; where a bow window projeds, that like the roofs of all the other 
parts, has only humble thatch for its covering. 

A plcafing lawn lies before it, which gradually declining, prefents the whole range of 
St. Lawrence on one fide,—the extremity of the (jcean on the other. On the right 
fide, at the bottom of the lawn, you pafs the wicket that leads to the garden, which, 
from its fituation, cannot fail of being produftive. The rocks proted it towards the 
north, and the fca breezes fan it from the fouth. 

From hence we pafled the wing of the houfe, and entered a path that leads to the 
grove before mentioned. 'I'he offices are fome of them in the village, others are ad¬ 
joining to the houfe. On the left hand ftands the green-houfe and ftabling, but they 
lie confiderably lower than the cottage. 

To enumerate the many delightful viciffitudes of this fairy ground, is beyond the 
power of a pen. I therefore mall conclude my defeription of it with faying, that 
to find a fpot where thofe who refide in it arc-fo much refpeded,—where its vicinity 
is fo pleafing,—its fituation lb romantic,—and its tout en-femble fo bewitching,—is next 
to impoffible. 

Mr. Tollemache has likewife a brigantine yacht, which, when the weather will per¬ 
mit, lies here to grace the ruder feenes of nature. The infide of it, we were informed, 
is equally as elegant as his villa, and fitted up with the fame tafte; but we had not an 
•opportunity of viewing it. 

Parties frequently come to the New Inn, at Steephill, to dine j where, though they 
might not find the fumptuous entertainment of a modern hotel, they will meet witli 
every convenience for ferving up a cold collation. 

Even in this reclufe and humble fituation a ray of tafte is vlfible. The houfe being 
fmall, the proprietors have encouraged the irregular branches of a fig tree to repofe 
itfelf on an artificial fupport; thereby forming a kind of canopy, which fpreading over 
a daifey-mantled carpet, ferves as a pleafing and agreeable receptacle, in which parties 
continually dine, al frefco. On the oppofite fide a prouder walnut fpreads its branches 
over the feats, and likewife Iheher the chcarful guefts from the fcorching beams 
of the fun. 

The profpeft from thefe rural Iheds is very pleafing, but, in point of landfcapc, 
rather contrafted. The hill from whence the village derives its name binds the left- 
hand fcrcen. The valley opens beneath to the road where Mr. Tollemache’s yacht 
ufually lies. To fliew how much we were charmed with this place, I cannot help 
making ufe of an expreffion of the late Mr. Quin’s, on his leaving Chatfworth: “ I 
thought 1 ftiould at tunes have broke my neck in getting there; but when I was there, 
I thought I Ihould have broke my heart to leave it.” 

The Ihore here is very rocky, and, when the wind blows frelh from the fouthward, 
▼ery dangerqus for Ihips. At such times the yacht leaves her ftation^ and makes for 
Sartdown Bay, or for Spithead. 

The inhabitants fay, that within the laft twenty years the Iba has greatly incroached, 
at this part of the coaft, on the land. But if we might judge from the pieces of rock 
with which the ftrand is every where ftrewed, and which muft have fallen from the emi¬ 
nences at the time the fea walked their'ftdes, (and this, from every apparent .circum- 
ftance, muft have been the cafe at forae period or other,) it mayjather, I think, 
be concluded that the cont^aiy has happened. The country peopleXhowever, think 
otherwife. ' 
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A number of ravens build in thefe cliffs, and likewife hawks, of a fpscies peculiar 
to tins fpot only;—they are of the felcon kind, and found to be the only fort proper 
for thefport of hawking. Jack*daws, crows, and many other birds, alio make ihcin 
their habitations, and breed on them. Some of the farmers fay they have heard of 
eagles being there; others are of a different opinion. From the iituation of the rocks, 
fuch a circumftance is not improbable; but as this bird is generally an inhabitant 
of colder climates, we were rather inclined to give credit to the allertions of the 
latter. 

The people of this place are chiefly fifhermen, who in the fummer feafon take great 
quantities of crabs and lobfters. For this purpofe fome of them fink more than a 
hundred wicker pots, or more properly bafkets, at a time; which they bait with what¬ 
ever kind of flefh or garbage they can procure. And here it may not be improper to 
hint to the gentlemen of the ifland, that whenever they lofe a dog, they cannot feek 
for it in a more likely place; though moft probably they may chance to come too late 
to recover it while living. I have myfelf feen feveral fine pointers tied up in their huts 
at a night, which, before the fucceeding day has broke, have been made not “ worms 
meat,” as Mercutio was, but food for crabs and lobfters. The coaft abounds with (hell 
filh of all forts, to the great convenience of the lower ranks, who purchafe them at 
three pence per pound; that is generally the price fixed when boiled, and they are al¬ 
ways fold by weight. 

A filh of a very peculiar nature is fometimes taken here, to which the filhermen, 
from its circular form, give the name of the fun-fifli. The appearance of this filh is 
extremely whimfical, and Nature feems to have been in a fportivc humour when Ihe 
firft fafliioned it. In fliape it is nearly round, and does not, like moft other filh, branch 
out into any part that might be termed a tail. One part however is rather pointed, 
at which the head is fixed ; the Ihoulders are placed at the thickeft part j after which 
it becomes rather oval; and it has four fins, fituated at the extremities. Taken alto¬ 
gether, it is a droll conipofition. We couU not help refembling it to a fchool-boy, 
who, having worn his long hair for a confiderable time dangling down his back, has 
it, on a fudden, cropped clofe to his neck. 

We had been informed, that here, allb, we Ihould fee a cafeade; our expeftatioms’ 
however were foon put a ftop to, by beholding a little fpring, trickling down the fide of 
a hill in a contracted channel, devoid of every appearance of grandeur; and poffeffing 
nothing worthy of notice, but the large Hone by which its mean clue was broken, 
and w'hich was fuflicient to fuftain a body of water fifty times more weighty than that 
running over it. ^ 

Leaving Steophill, we continued our courfe towards Bonchurch; during which 
feveral curious fiudies for colouring prefentfed themfelvcs, till we paffed the corner of a 
precipice, from whence the beginning of Little-town Down commences. The lljelv- 
ing files of this precipice hang tottering over the brink of the deep abyfs, and 
threaten an intrufion on the road.—It forms a noble fide-fereen for the'gencra! .view 
of Bonchurch;—while from it the fea has a variegated appearance, and finely affifts the 
landfcape. 

On firft viewing the mduntain to which the name of Little-town Down* is given, a 
traveller may be led to fuppufe it Steep-hill. Its fides, like ^that, are almoft perpendi¬ 
cular, and, as feen from the road, are formed like a fugar-loaf. ^ few houfes lie at 
its foot; the to which from Appuldurcombe is dangerous in the extreme. The 
hill itfelf is f hoble pifturefque objeft j and foitas an elegant back-ground to relieve 
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the broken part of the road on which the Cottages ftand. Here are as many choice 
pieces of broken rocks, and fore-grounds well verdured, as at Undercliff j only more 
contrafted. The foil again alters here, and appears to be compofed of flint, with great 
quantities of tobacco-pipe clay. 


Section VIII. 


A LITTLE farther on we came to that beautiful fpot, the cottage of St. Boniface; 
the funimer refidence of Colonel Hill. This building, which is chiefly,of brick, is neat 
and plain; and the grounds round it, though not large, are well laid out. 

To thofe who delight in the pleafures of retirement, and can relilh the focial enjoy¬ 
ments of a few friends, and a fmall family, I know not where to point out a better adapted 
to fuch purpofes than the cottage of St. Boniface. It is fo retired, that it might almolt 
be ftiled a hermitage; and at the fame time it boafts of all that Nature can beftow. 
“Vegetation thrives here with the utmoft luxuriance.—The downs at its back, fhelter it 
from the north; and the ftunted briinch^ of fome fcattered oaks and fucklings fhade 
it from the fouth. 

I’hcre are few places of antiquity but what have fome extraordinary ftories told of 
them. Among thofe circulated in this neighbourhood, is the followingA gentle¬ 
man miftaking his road during a heavy fnow, and defeending, in confequence of it, 
the fteep down of St. Boniface, on horfeback, he was fo affected by the danger he was in, 
that he vowed if ever he reached the bottom of Ihe hill in fafety, he would, as a memento 
of the kindnefs of Providence, purchafe the land and prefent it to the church of Shank- 
lin. And we were informed by Mr. Hewfon, the prefent incumbent, that a fmall 
parcel of land, of about an acre, was given to the living, as fuppofed in confequence of 
that vow. 


It is truly laughable to fee the manner in which the Ihepherd’s boys, when defired, 
defeend thefe ftceps. Seating themfelves on the head-bone of a dead horfe, they guide 
themfelves down the fteepeft declivities with incomparable art, and with the velocity 
of a flag. Nor was any accident ever known to have happened to them, though the 
tops of fome of thefe downs are little Ihort of a mile from the fea. 

On this rural and romantic fpot are feveral fprings, the water of which is 
of the pureft kind. Thefe fprings empty themfelves into the lea, and form fmall cafcadcs. 

From this place we returned to the main road, and continued our route through 
Bonchurch, the name of which feems to be an abbreviation of the church of St. 
Boniface. The cottages that compofe this place are ftrewed in a very pidurefque 
inannei*. They 'are conftrudlcd of ftone, with patches of flate and brick, and arc all 
thatched. The village is nearly furrounded with trees, and hamtonizes fweetly with 
the oppofite cliffs. 

Here the downs of Bonchurch begin; and they (kirt the heights for a confiderable 
diftance. Very few cattle are kept upon the adjacent farms j fcarcely ever more than 
are fufficient for their own ufe. The rcafon given for this by the farmers, is the want of 
hay to fodder them w’ith during the winter. But that want, in my opinion, might eafily 
be remedied,* if proper attention were paid to this part of agriculture. 

The downs of Bonchurch now fwept to the” left, and prefented a new feene to 
us. Dunnofe point was the firftv head land towards the fea, on our right. . The 
downs of Shanklih joined thofe of Bonchurch to the left, and forme;^ a perfect am¬ 


phitheatre. 
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The chine of I.uccombe, or as the country people call it, Bowlhoop, was the next 
place we vifited. Sweeping round the brow'of the downs, we entered the valley near 
l4Uccombe farm, and made our way to the chine. 

This cavity is by no means fo deep or terrific as Black-gang chine, being variegated 
with flirubs and trees. It is indeed rather too much fo, as they prevent you from 
viewing a water-fall which meanders from fcveral fprings in the dale. The defeent of 
the chine to the fea is very deep, and in a wet feafon impafiible. On the top of it (lands 
a cottage, fequellered in a fmall wood. A fmall wooden bridge croifes the chine to it, 
iind'-rneath which the ripling water has a pleafing effed:. 

A great quantity of copperas appears to be impregnated with the earth, by the green 
colours that lie intermixed on its furface. And on the (hore are likewife quantities of 
iron ore, which has been tried, but the quality found not equal to the expence that would 
attend working it. 

The clifis of thefe parts, and round about Dunnofe, confift of black and brown clay, 
hurtful to the fight, and haplefs to the feamen. The principal ufe made of this chine, 
is faid to be that of a receptacle for fmuggled goods; many hundred calks of 
which are fometimes fecreted in its cavities, and there lecurcly concealed. But, 
through the attention of the revenue officers, this has of late been in a great meafure 
put a flop to. 

Rc-afeending this chine, we purfued the track that led to Luccombe farm, the appear¬ 
ance of which from the valley is by no means defpicable. 'fhe vale is furrounded by 
the downs before mentioned, and well wooded.—he lummits of the downs, when 
the clouds are low, and roll on their furface, produce a charming efleft ; and at the 
fame time leave the mind in a ftate of doubt as to their real altitude.—This induced 
me to take the annexed view. 

The evening feenes here are never equally pleafing to thofe of the morning; which 
may be attributed to the foft eft'efts of the fun being loft, through the interference of 
the mountains, long before its decline. 

We enjoyed this view with every advantage a fine evening could produce.—^The 
farm houfe was pleafantly encircled with w'ood, and juft prefented a fufficiency for the 
fubjea a broken Hone wall, with (hrubs, having taken off the lower parts from the 
eye j —while the fmoke iffuing from the chimney of the houfe glanced the wood, and 
foaring up the hills, blended at laft with the clouds which hovered on the moun¬ 
tain’s brow. On our left the rocks had a pleafing effeft, and clofed the view on 
that fide. 

We now made for the downs of Shanklin, which arc before faid to have miraculoufly 
increafed in their height, and where every fatisfadion might be received, a^ to views, 
that the ifland can potfibly beftow. 

Our firft fight, taken from Smerdon beacon, was Appuldurcombe,- that feat of Sir 
Richard Worfley, which lies at the bottom of his park. I'he woods at its back, Ifom 
this point of fight, are apparently very thin of trees j but the houfe, Aough a bird’s- 
eye view, is pleafant} as all'o is the artificial caftle, known by the name of Cool^s 
Clafile, which ftands oppofite to it. '^I’hc downs of Bonchurch and St. Boniface range 
down to the park, and fovm a circular recefs. * 

'I'he principal objedsin ti;e valley are Wroxall farms, which in fome meafure alle¬ 
viate the dreariiiefs of the hills. Rather more to the north, the valley opens, and pre- 
fents GodQyll j^and traverfiiig your eye ftill more towards the norfh, it expands itfelf, 
and ar, once ^plays the chief part of the ifland- This moft luxuriaat dale extends ep- 
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tirely from Appuldurcombc to the mouth of Cowes road, after pafling between Carif. 
brook and Arreton hills. 

Here the downs of the latter reared their heads to clofe the eaftern valley. They 
range almofl to Brading, where declining their regular lines, they introduce the creek 
uf Fifliborne and Brading harbour to the right; while Foreland point appears the ex¬ 
tremity to the eaft. 

The eye ftill roving, Culver cliffs drop their heights towards the bay of Sandown ; 
where the valley again begins, and leads 10 the centre of the ifland ; and there turning 
round the hills between Godfliill and Black Down, it enters the vale of Brixion. The 
Needles to the well form the other extremity. 

From the extenfivencfs or thefe views, notwathftanding we were now convinced that 
the hill of St. Catherine’s is the highefl: land, we are of opinion that this is the better 
fpot for taking a general view of the ifland. The channel of the Solent is perfectly 
vifible from it, and there islikewife a clear view of Southampton ; whereas thefe from 
St. Catherine’s were intercepted by Black Down. Spithead, and all the coalt of Sufl'ex, 
are likewife clearly and diftindly feen from hence. 

The evening advancing, the clouds began to gather round the W'hole ifland, though 
fcarcely a breath of air was perceptible. Not an evening palfed while we were in this 
part of it but we obferved the fame extraordinary appearance in the atmofphere to take 
place. Juft where the fun had fet, a fmall gleam of red was vifible; in every other 
part a gloom appeared that almoft feemed to threaten a general diflblution. A heavy 
black vaporous body dragged itfelf lingeringly from the eaft; while a confufed mi'ty 
cloud, tliat hung over the fouthem hills, feemed but to delay its fury till the other was 
ripe to aflift it in convulfing the earth. 

Struck with a phoenomenon which we had obferved conftantly to attend the clofing 
in of the evening, we waited fome time near the Beacon, to fee the event of it; when 
fuddenly the clouds became rent into a thoufand fragments, all of which haftily difperf- 
ing, funk below the horizon, hrom what caufe fo extraordinary a drcumftance pro- 
ceeded, ! will not pretend to fay: leaving the folution to abler metcorologifts, I lhall 
content myfelf with the foregoing reprefentation of what repeatedly caught our atten¬ 
tion during the month of September, but which, from its frequency and harmleflfnefs, 
might not nave been thought worthy of notice by the people of the ifland. 

Crofling the downs, we now entered the road to Shanklin. As you approach this 
vilhge, its vicinity is finely diverfified with wood and common ; and the woods are par¬ 
ticularly well flocked with wild pigeons, whofe plaintive notes on a fummer’s evening lull 
the mind into a pleafing melancholy. The fbynefs of thefe birds renders it very difti- 
cult to Ihdot them. 

On this traft of common* a few oaks, irregularly fupporting each other, flielter a 
fpring that falls into the beginning of Shanklin chine; which is every where, till it 
reaches its main body, (haded by alhesand elms, whofe pleafing irregularity forms many 
chaming groups. It pafles through a fmall artificial arch, made of /lone, and forms 
a cafeade j but as its channel here does not exceed three feet, and is yery (hallow, it is 
but when the rains are violent that it deferves the name of a cafeade. 

The firft'partof the .village of Shanklin, as you enter it by»the way we did, contains 
the church, which is fituated in the middle of Mr. Jolliflfe’s farm-yard, generally called 
Shanklin farm, from its being the largeft in the parifli. 

Too many are Ihe beauties of this place to be deferibed 
k.-x'The village it loft to the fight, in a perfe^ wildeme^ 
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is furrounded, are equal in beauty to any in England; they dart their ftately branches 
to the highell: pitch that conftitutes grandeur, and line the chine from its beginning to 
the principal cafeade. In the courfe of the rivulet before mentioned, feveral fmall 
fprings join it; when it precipitately rufhes on to the end of the alli grove, where, in 
one body, it enters a chafin cleft in the earth, and now forms the bell cafeade wc had 
as yet feen. 

The village of Shanklin affords every gratification a liberal mind can wifh for. ln;\v 
places can boaft of greater happinefs. Its inhabitatits are like one large family: ill 
nature is not known among them.—Obliging in the extreme, they appear to be the hap- 
pieft when their vifitants are bell plcafed. 

Was there a poflibility of procuring a bathing machine at this place, there is no doubt 
but the well-known hofpitality to be found at thehoufe of Mrs. Williams, would attract 
numbers to partake of the pleafures of this heavenly fpot. Under her peaceful roof 
the traveller may be accommodated with every convenience a village can afford ; and 
even luxury itfclf might find its cravings gratified. 

The only alloy to their happinefs the inhabitants are fcnfiblc of, is the uncertainty of 
the tenure of that happinefs. Doubtful of ever reaping the fruits of their induflry, 
they meet with little encouragement to render their lands as produftive as they might 
be made; the leafes by which they are held being only granted for three lives, unre- 
nevvablo; when thefe are extin£l, they devolve to the original landlord. And in the 
fame manner is the fpirit of induflry damped on all this part of the Ifle of Wight. 

The chine being the principal objeft here that attrads the notice of travellers, I took 
the annexed faint fketch of it during a very heavy rain.—The mouth of it, towards the 
fea, appears to have been rent by fome hidden eruption of over-loaded Nature; and 
the eff’eils of this concuflion extend for full a quarter of a mile, in a line to the village, 
where its progrefs was probably flopped by the folidity of the rock. 

A flight of Heps has been made in the chine for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
in order that they might al'cend and defeend with the greater eafe. A gentleman of 
the ifland, in a tour round it, has afferted (believing, or being betrayed by the country 
people into the belief of it,^ that thefe were not artificial fleps, but occafioncd by the 
eruption. 'I’hey would have impofed the fame deception on us; but when they faw 
that we treated the idea with ridicule, they candidly acknowledged that it was their cuf- 
tom to endeavour to deceive ftrangers in this point. On a fmall level, half w’ay down 
towards the fea. Hands a fifliennan’s hut, which has the charm of relieving the moH 
rugged appearance of the clifi’s. 

Mr. l^itzmaiirice, who once refidod here, we underHood, was at the expence of 
making a road to the waterfall; but from the water that ravages the bottom of the 
thine, and the violence of the wind in the winter, it foon becalnc impaflable. 

The bottom Hill continues firm, and we ventured as far as the cafeade. Many clumps 
of earth, which have fallen from the promontories that form its declivities, obflruft 
the pafTage. ^ We found it to be well covered with plants and flirubs, that negligently 
break the career of the Hream. • 

The chine has four turns before it reaches the waterfall, all of which bear a propor¬ 
tionable degree of that fublime awfulnefs fuch a feene naturally infpires.. When we had 
reached its extremell limits, the fall exhibited more grandeur, and cleared itfelf of the 
precipice wiih greater boldnefs and majeHy, than we had ever fecn in any before. A 
few Ihrubs Jmng on its fides, and fip the fpray ariling from the agitated foam, 
the fpriu)^igs of which produce that vernal mofly b,loom that fo often contrafls the 
other vegetation, and doubles its wonted fplcndour. 
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It fcarcely admits of a doubt, but that Shanklin chine, like the others, is a rent 
in the rock, bccafioned by that internal combuftible matter, which reduced the 
whole of them to their prefent ftatc. Its fides are ftrongly impregnated with iron, 
copperas, and fulphur. About one-third of the way from its head there is a cha¬ 
lybeate fpring, with an unufual fcum ©n its furface, and a fediment of iron in its 
channel. 

While here, we were convinced, from occular demonftration, of the effefl: the rain 
has on this ftream. At fuch times the body of water is very confiderably increafed, 
and the waterfall fo fwells, as to become an objed worthy the notice of the curious. 
It pours down through all the foregoing channels, and rumes with violence into the fea. 

The beach here has a fine fandy bottom, entirely free from rocks or ftones; which 
renders it a very defirable place for bathing. To the right, a well-known hill, called 
Horfe Lodge, projeds into the fea, and forms the fouthern extremity of Sandown b^, 
binding behind it the point of Dunnofe. On the left it is bounded by Culver cliffs, 
and affords a fine recefs for fmall veffels during a gale of vsdnd. 

The fpots moft diftinguifliable from the chine are Sandown fort, and the feat of Mr. 
Wilkes. The fituation of the latter appears from hence to be extremely pleafant, and 
to command very extenfive views. 

Returning from the chine to the village of Shanklin, a fpace of about half a mile, 
through com fields, we had another view of that place; but, as before obferved, there 
is little of it to be feen; the fight being obftruded by the lofty trees which furround 
it. The down behind it, whofe fides are well wooded, terminate the view. 

To add to the beauty of this fpot, an uncommon number of fmging birds of various 
forts, haunt the fequeftered vale, and by their I'weet notes, give a chearfulnefs to every 
returning morn. I muff not omit to mention one circumftancc which redounds to the 
honour of the inhabitants of Shanklin.—So fenfible are they of the value of liberty, 
that, during my ftay here, I did not obferve a bird to be immured in a cage through¬ 
out the whole place. 

Ungrateful muft be thofe who, enjoying freedom themfelvcs, and fenfible of the va¬ 
lue of it, lhall refufe it to the fweet choriffers, whofe carols afford them fo much plea- 
fure. Afk the captive, that, naked and forlorn, lingers out a miferable exiftence in a 
loathfome cell, the gnawing fetters rending his flefli, and hunger wearing him to the 
bone; and he will tell you, that freedom is the gift of Nature to all her children, without 
exception; and inhuman muft be thofe who ckprive even the feathered race of that 
right. Or, as Thomfon much better deferibes the inhuminity of confining birds 
in cages: 


“Be not the mufc adiamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow ca^e , 

From liberty contin’d, and boundlefs atr. 

Dull arc the pretty Haves, their plumage dull, 

Ragged, and all its bright’riing lu/lre lo/l; 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

O then, ye friends of love ad9 love-taught fong, 

Spare the foft tribes, this barbarous art forbear; 

If on your<boforo innocence can win, 

Mufic engage, or piety perfnade,*' 

Thomson's SbasojiN' 
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When we had returned to our place of refidence for the night, a fcene prefented 
itfelf that, had it fallen under the infpeftion of Mr. Wright, would hare received am¬ 
ple juftice from the mafterly touches of his pencil. 

A parcel of countrymen, who had juft returned from the harveft field, had fought 
the flielter of a fhady retreat on the green plot which (lands before the houfe, in order 
to wipe the fwcat of induftry from their honeft brows, and to regale themfelves after 
the fatigues of a fultry day. In all that careleffnefs peculiar to thefe people, they had 
happily grouped themfelves, and in fuch a pofition that the light of a glimmering taper 
(hone full on their faces, and produced a fine efie£t. 

At the fame time, near the extremity of the branches that (heltered the ruftics, the 
moon, darting her filver beams on part of the houfe, and playing on the boughs 
of the trees, gently glided away to the fea, and caught every returning wave as it rofe. 
On the left, the cliils of Culver were plainly difcemable through the trees, and feemed 
to have combined,their charms to heighten the fcene, and delighten the imagination. 
For near an hour not a (ingle cloud obftru£ted this pleafing light, but every inftant 
added frc(h beauties to the landfcape. 

Section IX. 

1 .EAVING Shanklin, wepafled the village of Lake, and made for the feat of John 
Wilkes, . Efq. This villa, though not large, has every requifite to make it a defira- 
ble abode. The houfe is rather low j it is however extenfive, having had many im¬ 
provements made to it by its prefent proprietor j whofe judgment and tafte in all the 
elegancies of life are well known. It Hands on an eminence, and commands the whole 
proipeft of Sandown Bay. , 

The greateft deficiency obfervable here is the want of wood ; that would give it a 
preference to moft other parts of the'illand. But the trees around Mr. Wilkes's man- 
lioiFdo not thrive to his wifhes. 

The infide of the houfe is plain, but elegantly fitted up, and abounding with every 
convenience that can tend to the accommodation of a family. On the right fide of it 
a marquee is eroded, which fervesfor a fummer houfe, and, for tafte, is equal to any 
thing of the kind we had ever leeii. Several curious engravings from the antique, 
grace its Tides ; and we faw feveral others lying on the tables; but the latter were not 
fo well executed as thole hung up. At the farther end of the marquee, over a fpe- 
cimen of conjugal felicity in baflb relievo, is the following infeription, engraved on a 
marble tablet: 


To filial Piety 
and 

Mary Wilkes. 
EteAed by 
John Wilkes, 
1789. 


The gardens are well laid out, and compenfate in a great meafure for the want of 
wood; and the young (lirubberies now around it bid fair to fupply that lofs, and to 
complete the beauty of this defirable fpot. 

Few of the# gentlemen who refort to this ifiand on fummer eiCcurfions but what 
muft remark:' the wonderful contrafts of it j and 1 rauft again obferve, that were a 
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Oranger to be taken from Allum Bay, or Under Cliff, and placed here, he would 
imagine he was got into a different country. 

Between this place and Shanklin, within the lafl twenty years, the fea has intruded 
full thirty feet on the land. I’he broken ground throughout the whole of the way 
from Small Hopes to Shanklin chine, is a fufficient proof of the truth of this obfer- 
vation. 

Our next deftination was to Sandown fort. This fort commands the bay from 
which it takes its name. It is a low fquare building, flanked by four baftions, and 
encompafled by a ditch. The lownefs of it fccures it againlt any attacks by fea, as the 
fhots from the (liips pafs over it. During the laft war fevcral privateers entered the 
bay, and attempted to deftroy it, but were not able to fiiccccd in the attempt; beating 
down a few chimnics was the height of their atchievements. It was repaired, not 
many years ago, at a confiderable expence ; and there arc feveral mafter gunners, 
with a fmall garrifon in it; fo that this part of the coaft is defended by it, during a 
war, from the attacks of an enemy. 

From Sandown we made for Yaverland ; a fmall village fituated at the foot of Brad- 
ing downs. In our way we coafted the cliffs of Culver, the inhabitants of which are 
chiefly gulls and pigeons. From the latter it receives its name, culture being the 
Saxon word for a pigeon. Formerly this kind of bird was more numerous on thefe 
rocks than any other fpecies, but they are of late much decrcafed; many of them 
however flill remain. 

Looking back, we had now an advantageous view of the downs we had croffed 
the preceding day.—Appuldercombe houfe was pcrfedly difcerniblc, as was alfo the 
view from it of Brading harbour; which few would have imagined. The valley open¬ 
ed between the downs of Brading and Yaverland, and prefented the harbour of the 
former, with the road of St Helen’s. The fpot of wood called Queen-bower, was 
very confpicuous to the fight; while the extremity of the vale apparently doled at 
Black Down and Gaet combe hills. • 

Purfuing our way Hill by the fea fide, we came to the Foreland, the eaflcrnmofl 
point of the ifland. From thence we met with nothing of novelty till we reached Bim- 
bridge point, where the entrance of Brading haven commences. T he adjacent land 
is well wooded, and very agreeable to the view. 

The haven conlifts of an extenfive trad of marfh land, amounting to upwards of 
eight hundred acres. It is covered every tide by the fea, which flmvs through a nar¬ 
row palfage. Many attempts have been made to procure a conflant entrance into 
this haven for fliips of burden, but without I'uccefs; the fand being driven in as fall as 
it is clcardd away. From this circumftancc, one of the fecurefl and moft extenfive 
harbours in the channel, w'herein the fliips at Spithead and St. Helen’s might find a 
ready retreat, in cai’e of neceflity, is unfortunately rendered ufelefs. 

We now traverfed the banks of the harbour, and Ikirted its borders, as near as 
the road would allow. From its woody banks and cheerful afped,the tranfparent 
water receives evtry pleafing impreflion they can pofTibly beftow. Two hbufes, gen¬ 
teel in their appearance, lay to our right; while Nunwell, the feat of the ancient fa¬ 
mily of Sir William Ogjander, faces the harbour, . 

From hence we ftill kept to the left, wifhing to have a perfed view of the marfhes 
of Brading, as well as thofe'of Sandown. From the latter the ifland receives every ad¬ 
vantage fuch a trad of land can yield, the greateft part of it being apwopriated, to the 
cultivation of corn. It is well watered, and a final! river runs through^, that keeps it 
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in a continual ftate of verdure. A great number of cattle are grazed upon it; na¬ 
ture having happily furniflied this idcfled fpot with a profufion of the fweeteft her- 
bage. 

I'he valley leads down to Newchurch ; a place we intend to vifit before we leave this 
iiland, but fliall not be able to include it in the tour we are now on, round the coafts. 
On our right-hand the oppofite Ihores of the lake were no contemptible objetb, clad 
as they were in Autumn's gayell veil. The water infringing on this fide as well as on 
the other, we had all its diverfified etfeCls. This vale furnilhes pafture for a confider- 
able number of cattle, but not proportionable to that of Sandown. 

Once more entering the road, we purfued our tvay to Brading, with a defign to 
courfe the fljorcs of the oppofite fide of the harbour. Brading, though one of the 
larged towns in the iflaiid, has not a fingle objed about it to render it the fubjed of 
particular attention. It is merely a town, without any of that diverfity moft others 
have. Fven its cliurch is obliterated by the ill-judged carefulnefs of the worthy over- 
feers ; and what once might have invited, now difgulls the fight. 

Meeting with nothing to detain us in the tow-n, we pafied through it, and purfued 
the right-hand road, in order to track the boundaries of its lake on the fide, of which 
we had a view in the morning ; and having travelled about half a mile towards the 
north, we (truck away to St. Helen’s. 

The fouthern Ihores of the harbour are far pleafantcr to view than its northern. 
Breaks between the mountains introduce the main valley of the iiland, with a dillind 
view of Sir Kichard Worfley’s feat, and the hill of St. Catherine’s. The vale before 
mentioned, extending from Appuldurcombe houfe, had greater beauties than in any 
point of view wc had hitherto feen it. The trees fell charmingly into each other, and 
formed fmall coppices; while the downs, which furrounded it, rofe with more than 
common grandeur. 

The bay of Brading takes feveral fine fweeps, and moft pleafantly contrails the 
feenes.—Many woody promontories run into the harbour, and give grace to its 
boundaries.—The road to St. Helen’s is on both fides lined with trees, which renders 
it deligluful.—Wc found much greater appearance of noblenefs here, in every path 
we pairfued, than the oppofite valjie.s had to boaft. - To ovir left the country was 
chiefly wood.—The road to Ride, throughout the whole way, was covered with oaks, 
which, as they were juft affuming the autumnal colouring, ftione with unlpeakable 
fplendor. 

The village of St. Helen’s confifts of a few fcattered huts, conftru^led chiefly of 
ftone, and thatched. It is not improbable, from fome ancient account?, but that it 
was formerly of much greater confequence than it is at prefent. There* is a large 
farm in the parilh ftill called the Priory, it having been a cell to an abbey of Clu- 
iriac monks in Normandy. The old church was fituated fo near the fca, ihat it 
was endangered by its encroachments, upon which account a brief was obtain¬ 
ed by the inhabitants for erefting a new one, about the beginning,of the prefent 
century. " • 

There are feveral quarries near this village, from which the materials are procured 
wherewith all the buildings for the lower ranks, in this quarter of the iftand, are con- 
ftrufted. * 

The air is remarkably healthy and clear 5 and what is no Icfs obfervable, pleafure 
and tranquillitY. feem to brighten every countenance. From what Source it proceeds I 
win loot pretend to fay, but the inhabitants of. the iflan^ appear to poffefs a fund of 
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cheerfulnefs and good humour, that is not fo confpicuous in any other part of His 
Majefty’s dominions. ' > 

The farmers in general are a focial, hofpitable, and worthy fet of people; and 
many of them by their induftry and attention, have acquired very coufiderable fortunes. 
If their be any degradation to their charafler, it is that of moittening their clay with 
too.copious draughts of potent liquors. This propenfity however is not partial, but 
predominates throughout the whole ifland; and it might be urged in extenuation of it, 
that the nature of their foil, and the intenfe heat of their fummers, allow of a greater 
excefs in this point than many parts of England. It is a foible tliat commences with 
their earliell years, and “ growing with their growth ” few ’ j farmers on the mo¬ 
ther ifland, feafoned as moft of them are, would be able to cope h th’ "e of the Ifle 
of Wight. 

The convenience of St. Helen’s is well knowi, to all . ...v ...-oound fliips palling 
through the channel, as moft of them take in here their five ftock fur fea; poultry 
being extremely cheap, and all other provifions proporiionably fo. 

Through the efficacy of a bill procured by the gentlemen of the ifland for fecuring 
the farmers from the depro'^arions of foxes, badgers, polecats, and other noxious ani¬ 
mals, the ifland is kept ver) fre roin .nem. Even to let one of them loofe is an ol- 
fence puniffiable with tranrporfarion; lor were they once to take root in the ifland, 
from the number of coverts in the ciifis, &c. it would nearly impoflible to extiriniK* 
them. 

While we were there, we were informed that a fox, which had b n rearea from a 
cub by a gentleman near N^wchurch, broke his chain, and made his eftape to the 
cliffs of Shanklin ; where, as ufual, he lay ron. caled in the day time, and committed 
his depredations during the m'ght. At length being luckily deteffed in carrying ofi' 
fome poultry from Shanklin farm, he was ihot; and this i? the only inftance of any 
mifehief being done by thefe animals for a greai number of ^ ears;—be’’we with-t tl'.e 
memory of the oldeft inhabitant. 

At the bottom of the hill of St. He^ ’s a land mark is p.'uccd as a guide to ma¬ 
riners ; from which Dover Point binds the cnfrance to the harbour of Brading. This 
point is near half a mile from the fo' t of lUe hill where the village of St. Helen’s ftands, 
and is covered chiefly with fand ar-i fu’-/... '1 is is the point that choaks the harbour, 

and obftnifls the entrance of ffiips of burden. 

From this view the harbour appears like a lake.—'I'hc land clofes it from hence on 
all fides and makes an excellent ftudy.—^'fhe woody fcrcens of St. Helen’s run all 
*he way .o. g its uanks to Brading, where it is joined by thofe that encircle the town 
—Nunweli woous blend in the back-ground with thofe of Brading, and fre-ffien the 
feene.—The valley ftill continues open, and permits St. Catherine’s to form a part of 
the diftance.—On the left the water takes large fweeps round the point of land whilh 
falls 4 nto its bafon.—The downs of Binbridge range-along the fhores, and form the 
fide-fcreens. « ^ 

Ofitward-’oound ffiips not only take in their poultry, &c. here, but likcwife their 
water; which is found to be preferable to that of moft other parts. Eaft-Indiamen 
have been known to carry it to their deftined ports, attd brii\g (bme of it back, in as 
fweet a ftatc as when taken from the fpring. And it has this further advantage, that 
when at fea, it recovers itfetf fooner than any other. . 

Nettleftone PritJry, which lies about a mile and a half from St. Hele^j’s, became the 
next objedl of our vifits. 'VJTe had entertained hopes of finding fomethlng out of the 
common line, in a p^ace that might be fuppofed to bear the venerable remains of anti- 
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quity; and indeed the entrance to it quite tranfpdited us;—a grove of nodding «chns 
towered over the avenue ; but we were not a little furprizied to find thefe expeftations 
foon difappointed. The farm mentioned before, (to which it is now converted) has 
not in its appearance the lead: trace of its having been tlie abode of a holy brotherliot)d. 
Neither antiquity nor beauty was to be feen about it,—Nothing more than a dirty farm¬ 
yard prefentcil itfelf. 

Faffing through this, we entered the garden .of Sir Naflt Grofe.—The old manfion, 
which ftill retains the name of the Priory, is plain and neat, but fmali. An additional 
houfe has lately been begun by that gentleman, and bids fair to prove a very dfTira'ole 
'rcfidence.—The prc/Tpefts frotn. this fpot, of the fea, together with the coafls of Stiifex 
and Hampliure, r. c very extenfive, and give it the preference in point of lituatioji, to 
many in the if ,>oc' 

Near the Priory :< v.ual fak-vorks are eltablifiied, which for convenience exceed the 
general run of 'lef works. 

Section X. 

FROM hence wc returned through NettlcRone village, and proceeded towards Ride- 
I’he road we now paffed through is in excellen^^ rcjrair, «nd the country exhibits a very 
diflerent afpefl: to what it had hitherto done.—Woods, abounding with oaks, encir¬ 
cle the roads and villages.—^'fhefe oaks, however, are not pofl'effed of the grandeur of 
thofe produced in the New Foreft. Formerly the Ifle of Wight was chiefly covered with 
wood ; but from its contiguous fituation to the dock-yards at Portfmouth, the fouthern 
vallies have been coufiderably difraenibercd of it. 

The foil changf's h^re again, and confiils of mould, fand, and gravel. Several 
grafs farms lie near the road, and clothe the vallics with pleafanter tints than we had 
pafled. 

On ctii .ight hy Si. John’s, late ...le feat of I.ord Amherft, but now of Mr. Lake. 
The houfe Itands on ^ rifling ground, and commands very extenfive views. The woody 
feenes of Ride lie before it, with the fea r its back front. The building is plain, but 
very neat, and difpays great tafle; it befidcs poffeCes every requifite to make it a com. 
plete ?.:id commodious manfion. The grounds bt.'oiiging to it, though not extenfive, 
are well ftocked. 

From its fituation it becomes a very defirable fporting lodge ; the woods around it 
affording fhelter to a great number jf hares and pheafants; and as car<. .s taken <.o fe- 
cure them from the depredations of poachers, there is feldom any \v<,nt o^fport. The 
woods likewife abounding with fprings, .woodcocks and fnipes are aifo found here in 
plenty. 

The road proceeds from hence to Ride.—-The principal part of this place is <:ermed 
Upper Ride, which lies on the top of the hill, in a clear pleafant air. It is a plain and 
neat village, and has feveral well-built houfes in it. A great deal of company r^fort to 
it during the bathing feafon, the accommodations being nearly equal to-thole at Cowes; 
but the principal reafon for preferring this to the other watering places, is the many 
fine rides which ftrike 6ut from it; and, in general, the roads are rather better than in 
many parts of the ifland. 

Lower Ride is a ftraggling place, and has a nearer refembknee to the fubjeds 
Vangoen ftudied, than to thofe of any other mafter. Several fmall veffels are built 
here; and the inhabitants are moftly fiihermen, and ma’riners employed in the coafting 

trade. • , 
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I’he paffijge from hence to Portfraouth is the neareft from any part of the iHand.— 
It is thought to be rather more than feven miles acrofs; but the boatmen fay not quite 
fo much. Boats pafs regularly every morning, at feven o’clock in the fummer, and 
nine in the winter, from hence to (Jofport and Portfmouth, to the great convenience 
of thofe places; the inhabitants being chiefly fupplied with their butter, eggs, and poul¬ 
try, from hence, and other parts of the ifland. 

rewards the weflern extremity of the village are the bathinghoufes, whofe Htuation 
is preft Table to any on the oppofite fliores, both on account of the purenefs of the water, 
and the conveniences. The coalt off this place is flioal for almod a mile; fo that 
fliips of burden are prevented from lying near. Every accommodation necefl'ary for 
parties, during the bathing time, is to be procured at Ride; and the pleafantnefs of 
its fituittion, and its rides, cxcluhve of thefe accompaniments, are great inducements 
lor Itrangers to vilit it. 

On the road from Ride to Bimflcad delightful feenes frequently prefent thcmfelves. 
Before we entered the village, a fine piece of broken ground opened, and gave us the 
bed view of Spithead we had as yet feen. On both fides, the oak and the afh formed 
beautiful fereens, leaving a fpace juft fufficient I'or the water and diftance to make a 
grand appearance. 

Many old flumps of trees lay fcattered near the road, that, with a team of horfes, 
formed a fine group.—The hories belonged to a farmer, who was loading felled tint- 
ber on one of thofe pifturefque long carriages, juft fuited to the romantic appear¬ 
ance of the fore-ground; and which produced as complete a comjiofition as could 
be defired for fuch a feene.-—A well-known favourite lubjci't of the late Mr. Gainf- 
borough. 

Faffing Bimftead, we entered the woods that encircle Quarr abbey.—Their noblenefs 
is grateful to the eye, and gives the mind a finer idea of a true fketch of nature than 
thofe we had paired when we left Nettleftone Priory.—All was regularly irregular; and 
they played oflP every charm to the greateft advantage, over a brook, whofe rapid 
ftream murmured againft: the pointed furface of the ftoncs; while the boughs kindly 
condefeended to lhade its cool retreat. 

Hitherto we had never met with trees on this ifland in fo thriving a condition as thofe 
which now Iheltered us. An immenfe number of wood pigeons inhabit thefe folitary 
walks, whofe melancholy notes, added to the ftill filence that reigned throughout the 
grove, infpired us with a facred awe.—All was bullied ;—not a leaf was rullled by the 
palling breeze.—At length we reached the abbey; 

“ Where pious beadfmen, from the world retired^ 

In blifsful vflioiis winged their fouls to Heaven ; 

Whi.e future joys their fober tranfports fir’d. 

They wept their erring days, and wereforgiv’n. 

Where burn the gorgeous altar’s lading fires ? 

Where frowns the dreadful fanfluary now 1 
No more Religion’s awful flame afpiiei! 

No more tb’ afylum guards the fated brow! 

No more fliall Charity, with (parkling eyes 
^nd fmilcstbf welcome, wide unfold the door, 

Whwe Pity, liftening ftill to Nature’s cries, 

Befriends the wretched, and relieves tlie poor 1” 

Kkati. 
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This celebrated abbey was founded in the reign of Henry the Firft, by Baldwin, Earl 
of Devon, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks by which it was in¬ 
habited were removed from Savigny in Normandy, and were among the firft of the 
Ciftertian order that came into England. It probably received its name of Quarr, or 
as it is called in fome of the old grants, Quarraria, from the ftone quarries that arc 
in its neighbourhood. 

It was anciently encircled by a wall, near a mile in circumference, the veftigos of 
which ftill remain. At its back nods a venerable grove, that gives folemnity to the 
feene; and from it there is an opening to the fea, M'hich furniflied the holy fathers 
with an opportunity of contemplating the wonders of the deep. 

The greateft part of this ancient building is demoliflied j a few of the walls only ftill 
remain. The architecture, as far as can be now judged of, was a mixture of Saxon 
and Gothic. The cliurch or chapel of the monaftery may yet be traced at the eaft 
end ; and fome vaulted cellars are difcemible at the weft end. Of the w'alls that are 
ftanding, fome arc converted into bams, by being covered with thatch, and others 
degraded into flies or flablcs. 

The farm-houfe adjoining to it is a modem building, and tends much to diminifli 
the venerablonefs of the ruder veftiges, which time has brought to a ftage beyond 
perfeftion. A few years ago a great deal more of the abbey was in exiftence; but 
now not an interefting view of it can be taken. 

All its former grandeur lies a wreck to time; and from the dirt ftrewed around 
by its difierent pofleflbrs, the principal part of the building is embowelled in the 
earth, and overgrown with mofs and mgged fern. Its diftance from the fea is very 
inconfiderable; and there is ftill remaining, juft above high-water mark, fome ap¬ 
pearance of a fort, which was built for its defence in the time of King Edward the 
'Ihird. 

We could not leave the poor remains of this once grand and venerable pile, withonr 
fighing at the depredations of time, and lamenting the havock it has made on theli. 
abodes of piety and peace. 

Proceeding through the other avenue, we bent our courfe towards Wootton-bridge. 
The road from the abbey was finely wooded with oaks, and contributed to keep alivt 
the gloomy ideas that had taken poffellion of our minds. This cover continued for 
fome time; but when an opening took place, the choiceft variety of tints diftufed them- 
felves round the tops of the trees, that can be imagined. The leaves of the oaks had 
juft become rubid, and mingling with thofc that had fallen from the afti, which were 
nearly yellow, produced a fine and glowing colour. . 

The branches of moft of the oaks that were arrived at maturity, were difrobed ot 
their leaves, on a few of their boughs. This, at fome times, produces a beautiful ef- 
feft; at others it is difguftingbut as this uncertainty depends on the manner of their 
growth, and their fituation, the knowledge of it can only be obtained by ocular ob- 
fervation. ^ • 

A thoufand turns and forms of trees may prefent themfelves to a judicious eye, and 
few of thefe perhaps mjight pleafe.—I'he nobleft oaks frequently have tpo great a num¬ 
ber of branches, and thefe branches may be over-loaded wifh ramifications ; when this 
is the cafe, but little verdure appears on them. At other times thefe trees, when de¬ 
prived of thatjiuxuriance, have a great quantity of mofs gather on foeir bougl s ; which, 
in the middle of the fummer, blends too much with the green leaves i but tow^ards 
autumn, when the leaves turn brown, they appear, owing to the heat, quite grey and 
vivid.—So alfo in the morning at fun-rife, when the dew has well moiftened this mofs^ 
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and thrown a glofs over the other parts of the wood, they fliine inofl: beautifully, and 
form noble colouring.—But fo momentary is the efteft of this operation of Nature, 
and fo quick the tranfition, that it fcarcely can be difcemed by the carelcfs eye. The 
principal beauty of pifturei’que reprefentations depending in a great meafure on the ob- 
fervauce of thcl'e minutia*, they are not unworthy the attention of the artift. 

As we palled through the wood, we fell in with a buck and doe j —but we found 
they were not natives of this part j—fuch as cfcape from Sir Richard Worfley’s park, 
and this frequently happens, generally make for thefe woods. 

At the extremity of this range of cover, we came dole to Wootton-bridge hill j 
which for convenience of water carriage, claims a fuperior rank to many otlier parts of 
the illand.—Here every diverfity encountered the light.—A great plenty of water lay 
in the valley, which was delightfully wooded on both fidcs, down to its banks.—Its 
views are extremely pleafant, and quite diflerent from any we had hitherto feen. The 
left hand prel'ents an entire fereen of woods, which gracefully pafs from Nunwell to 
the foot of Alhey down, whofe height terminates the diftance, and forms a noble 
back-ground. 

'I’he fun was fetting at the time it fell under our infpedion, and it powerfully iin- 
preffed with its rays the tops of the Ihrubs. Many fweet hues from them alfo brought 
the liveliell colouring on the trees; nor was their refledion on the briny mirror lefs 
beautiful, —Several tranfitory ftreaks of the evening beamed, with an exprellion beyond 
all defeription fine, in the water.—The tide was in; and as on this fide Wootton-bridge 
mills the wind and weather have no effeft, it was a placid lake ; and ftained with the 
higheft glows the hand of Nature could imprint. It is true its turn has not an equal 
degree of grace w'ith thofe in the northern parts of England, but it has an innumerable 
diverfity of objefts to recommend it. 

The right of Wootton-bridge leads to the fea. This we failed down, and were as 
well pleafed with the beauties of it, as any we had before feen. The only deficiency 
we could perceive was the want of rock, that great affiftant to landfcape. A few of 
thofe cliffs with which the fouthern fhorcs of the ifland are overloaded, would have ren-. 
dered this one of the completeft and moft beautiful lake-views in the ifland. Its right 
fide has all the woods of Quarr fkirting its fhores, which are anfwered by the oppofite 
fides, where the fame texture prevails.—A few interpofitions of corn and grafs break 
among the woods, and reach likewife to the water; but thefe are too fmall to add much 
grace to it. 

On our return, the mill and bridge broke the firfl: diflance of the waterover 
which the woods that ranged along Afhey down united thcmfelves to the others that 
fwept along Arreton downs; where they appeared to be broke by a few ftraggling hills 
which joined the road to Ride. 

Having feafted our fight for a confiderable time on this delightful view, we pafled 
on for Barton, formerly the feat of Lord Clanrickard, but now the property of Mr, 
Blachford. A convent or oratory of friars, of the order of St. A'uguflin, was 
founded here in the year 128a ; which was granted in the year 1439 to the college 
of WInchefler., 


* Section XI. 

WE now quitted the high, road, arid turning to the right hand, paffed riirough fcveral 
corn fields till we reached another copfe of a confiderable extent. The quantity of 
vood growing in this qaai ter of the is nearly incredible, when compared to the 
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Other parts :-*-the latter appear a defert to it. This diverfity renders it at once pleafanr 
and ftriking ;—^and gives a far greater fcope for the pencil than a common valley, thinly 
ftrewed with hedge-rows, poflibly can. 

The right-hand road led us direftly to Barton Iloufe, which ftands upon an emi¬ 
nence, and commands fine prolpefls.—When viewed from the foot of the hill it has a 
very pleafing effed.—^I’he houfe is an ancient building, and the appearance of it fucL 
as wc generally find the manfions which were erefted about the reign of Queen Elixa- 
both ;—the windows are compofed of loaded cafements, which arc all funk in the wall. 
The late noble pofl'eflbr of it. Lord Clanrickard, whofe ufual refidcnce it was, made 
foveral additions to it. — All the fides of the rooms are of wainfeot, formed into fraall 
pannels, in which are aflixed a number of reprefentations of the crofs. 

Here was likewife a chapel; but the building is now appropriated to lefs facred pur- 
pofes, being converted into a warehoufe for wool. A great famenefs runs through the 
whole houle, both in its internal and external parts. The mode of its conftniftion, 
with fo many gable ends towards the front, gives a great formality to its appearance ; 
as do the tall chimnies ; both of which appear difgulling in a pidlure. 

The lawn before the houfe is pleafant, but too regularly planted with clumps of 
evergreens, that favour more of the dullnefs of a citizen than the tafte of a nobleman. 
We had, however, a fine view from it of Stokes bay to the right, and of Hampton 
water to the weft. The fea-view was a great relief to its other profpefts, and by tar 
the beft. 

Otborne, the feat of Robert Pope Blachford, Efq. was our next objeft. Th’e 
road from Barton Houfe, (which, as before obferved, belongs likewife to this gen¬ 
tleman) is not of any confiderable length, and at the fame time without much novelty. 

This feat may be ranked as one of the beft chofen refidences in the ifland. On a fine 
fpacious lawn that leads to the fea, ftands the plcafantly-fituated manfion.—The views 
from it are as extenfive as they can be on the northern fideSpithead has a fine ap¬ 
pearance from it;—fo has Hampton river. 

The building is very large, and has all its offices behind it. The infide is equally con¬ 
venient and roomy; and is now^ receiving confiderable improvements. 

From hence we touched at Old Caftle-point, and had a profpe£k of Weft Cowes on 
the oppofite fide of the river;—but nothing more prefented itfelf than what we had feen 
.®n our firft arrival at the ifland. 

As we had before, in our way to Newport, rode along the weftem boundaries of the 
river Medina, we now made its eaftern fide our principal objeft. After leaving Eaft 
Cowes, the firft curve of the river prefented itlelf a little beyond O/borne. lit this fweep ■ 
its courfe is fine, and forms a perfeft view. The oppofite fliores are foftly touched 
with wood and fern, and fhare no inconfiderable part of its beauties. 

Whippingham now formed the fore-ground. But concluding that the river mu ft 
make a confpicuous appearance from that place, we defeended to it. The church of 
Whippingham' is as curious an objcfl of the kind as we ever beheld ; and unlika. every 
one we had yet feen. The tower, inftead of having battlements or a turret,, has two 
gable ends, and reminded us rather of a houfe than of a church. ^ 

The vicarage, formerly the feat of Dr. Lewis, is now the rfifidence of Mr. Barring¬ 
ton, junior.—The houfe is conftrudled partly of wood and partly of brick—It is rather 
bw, but exceedingly pisafant, and a fit pattern for thofe who wim t« combine tafte with 
pleafure.—The front of it is towards (he river, and it has a very confpicuous view of 
the oppofite ihores,—From thefe windows the fineft and moft diftinO: view of the river 
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is fcen.—Without entering into a minute defcription of the infide of the houfe, we 
would juft obfervc that the bed-rooms, though fmall, are fo judicioufly fitted up, that 
every convenience attends them. 

As you approach Newport, you there perceive the river to meander in delightful 
curves, while the loaded barks, proudly Ikimming along its tranflucid bofom, add 
luftre to the fcene.—Carifbrook Caftle, with the hills and downs of Gatcombe, clofe 
the view towards the fouth; as the King’s Forcll does to the weft, and the downs of 
Arreton to the eaft. 

The mill belonging to Mr. Smith, known by the name of Botany-bay Mill, lies to 
the left of the river, and is juft feen terminating the curve of the tide. In point of 
firuation for eAhibiting a variety of fcenes, this mill ftands unrivalled on the banks of 
the Medina. Its grounds are fmall, but fo well laid out, that every neceffary is foon to 
be procured. There are but few houfes in the village of Whippingham, and ihofe 
principally belonging to farmers. 

Riling now on the high grounds, we had more diflinft views of the hills round 
Carifbrook than before. The evening at the fame time clofing in, one of the heavy 
purple harbingers of approaching night had nearly dropt its aerial curtain before the 
declining fun.—Yet fo warmly did its power beam on eveiy object it caught, that its 
glow appeared to be contrafted only to fhine with double vividnefs.—Every plant 
it touched was perfeftly on fire, and fcarcely confined its hues to the turf on which 
it grew. 

* By the time a few minutes more had elapfed, the fun had defeended below this 
gloomy mantle, in which night’s dreary fcenes were foon to be enwrapped; and finding 
a pailage from the brow of Alvington foreft to glance the remains of his departing rays, 
he tinged with them the oppofite wood}—but fo faintly that the green but barely re¬ 
ceived its yellow tints. 

From this mellowncfs of tint, however, the colouring was foft, without too ftrong a 
glare. At the decline of day the fhadows are fine and broad, and affift the imagination 
in acquiring a proper idea of this great branch of the art,—and how properly to apply 
it. —The hills of Swanfton imperceptibly crept to the fight, and glided off to the valley 
of Shalfleet, where a fmall interpofition of the fca finiihed the fcene. 

The river continued to diverfify its turns at every ftep we advanced, till we reached 
Fairlee, the feat of Mr. White. This houfe (lands on an eminence, and commands 
both views of the river.—The opening from Cowes road to the Mother Bank and the 
Brambles, from hence is beautiful, and exhibits fine traits of the fcenes in general pro¬ 
duced by lea ports. The front of the houfe, which is chiefly brick, is towards the river. 
The other part has feveral long buildings annexed to it, without either novelty or ele- 
gance. The infide is plain and neat; befides which it has nothing very remarkable >10 
boaft.of. The lawn, before it, reaches to the w-ater-fide;—it is fpacious, and gives a 
noblenefs to the building.—On its left is a wood, which fkirts the fides down to the 
river.t—'l'he right is open, and defeends to the fame point. *' 

Heavy clou^ had for a confiderable time been hovering in the horizon;—they now 
rolled over our heads, and poured down upon us their tremendous contents.—The 
thunder loudly roared iri awful peals;—the rain fpouted on lis in cataradsand the 
lightning darted forth its moft vivid fuiphur.—When the rain had fomewhat abated of 
its fury, the lightnings exhibited the fineft prefentations we had feeuyfince we came 
upon the illand.—The flalhes being remarkably long in their continuance, the illumi¬ 
nation they threw over the adjacent parts was grand beyond defcription ; ?nd detained 
‘ *3 . us 
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US by ifs beauties for near an hour, abforbed in wonder and admiration.—The town of 
Newport received from its brilliance every difplay it was in the power of light to give 
it, and appeared a perfefl: fpot of beauty ;—while the river and the furrounding wood 
derived from it their proportion of grandeur. 

I'he ftorm had now vented its fury, and heavily rolled on; when, pafling the corner 
of Bleak Heath, we entered Newport at the eaft bridge, having completed our tour 
round the extremities of the ifland. 


Section XII. 

OUR next obje£t was to view the ifland from its central mountains, and to explore 
the pidurefque beauties which the middle parts of it afford in fuch profufion. For 
this purpofe we took our route to the eaftward ; and leaving Newport north road, we 
fell in with the foot of Arreton downs, at Shide Mill, about a mile from the town. 

'I'he fituation of this place is very beautiful; and, unlike moft others in the ifland, 
has a few trees encircling each of the houfes, with the river Medina meandering along 
the valley.—Pafling its bridge, we perceived the hills to rife to a great height, and form 
a noble fore-ground.—The bridge, though not confiderablc, becomes an objed, and 
finely breaks the flreaky lines of Gatcombe vale to the right. 

The road on the downs is very fteep, and moftly chalk and gravel. As we afeended, 
the valley opened in a lovely manner, and prefented a charming variety of objeds 
to engage the attention.—Gatcombe hills bounded the view to the right, and fkirt- 
ed the dale to Black Down, where it joined the hill of St. Catherine’s, and terminated 
the valley. 

Gatcombe houfe from hence is a confpicuous objed, and from thefe heights receives 
a full difplay of its beauty and fituation. From the hill we had a flight view of Mr. 
Roberts’s feat.—There the vale broke away to Godfhiil, and fwept, to the left, under 
the park of Appuldurcombe, from whence it took its courfe to the fide of Queen 
Bovver, where the valley of New-church commences, and both terminated at Sandown. 

The village of Arreton lay clofe under our right, and prefenting itfclf in a bird’s- 
eye view, was pleafanter to the fight from this point than any other we had yet obferved 
it in. Crofling the downs to the left, we viewed the woody feenes of Ride and Wootton- 
bridge. 

Cowes harbour is fecn from this dow'n to great advantageevery curve of the 
Aream is perfectly difcemible from it, and exhibits a greater variety than can be pro¬ 
cured from any other fpot; —the woods range down to it in perfect grandeur, and 
conceal all thofc littleneflTes that fo often broke upon us when icen from every other 
quarter. Alvington foreft bounded its oppofite fhore, and opened its feenes towanls 
the vale of Shalneet, where the fight was clofed. The road of Cowes, diminilhiqg to 
a pleafmg avenue, prefented its veffels at anchor;—while Luttrell’s Folly and Cailhot 
caAle w'ere perfedly vifible. * , 

'I’he morning was grey, and clearer than the mornings generally are here.—A hazi- 
nefs frequently interrupts the fight; but not that fort which at fun-rife fo finely, exhi¬ 
bits the extravagance of Nature, and difplaying every wanton freak upon the mountain’s 
head, gives pleafure to the fight, and grandeur to the lan^fcape;—it was of a more 
dewy fubftance,^jhat juA ftreaks the horizon, and at the leaft approach of warmth 
difperfes. 

From Co\yes the valley was richly lined with’ wood, sJhd fo harmonized, that every 
gaiety wc could poifibly have wiflied for was produced. Still the'woods continued to 

difplay 
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tlifplay their grandeur, till an opening at Wootton-bridge broke them.—We had a 
fine profpect of this little lurking fpot of Nature, and viewed it in its gayeft vert.—-It 
had been feen before by us towards the conclufion of a former day, but now it was 
poffcfled of all the diverfified effefts of a morning, which fcattered gladnefs over every 
furroiuuling branch. 

The water was at too great a dirtance to produce more than variety; but this it 
did in fuch profufion as had never before been exhibited to us.—A rteam, arifing from 
its furface, glided along the boundaries of the adjacent woods, and, creeping up^the 
oppofite hills, feemed to glory in uniting all the fccncs in one point. 

The houfes that bound Wootton-bridge were now buried in the aerial fubftance 
which feemed to envelope every part with its fofteft bloom.—^I'he trees rtione with double 
Juftre, and prefented all the luxuriance that verdure could difplay. 

The fea, in our dirtance, was blended with the tky ; and nothing appeared to be 
wanting to render the portraiture complete but the pencil of Mr. Morland, whofe well- 
known knowledge in nature, compofition, drawing, and colouring, would have given, if 
poflible, a higher finifli than Nature herfelf had done. 

The glorious fource of light and heat now gradually began to break up from the 
eaft, and foon difpelled this refrelhing effervel'cence of Nature.— 4 ’he vapours almort 
inftantaneoufly ceafed to glow, and retiring, introduced to the fight the remaining 
woods that diffufe themlelves in this quarter. 

We could not difeern any part of the venerable walls of Quarr abbey.—The village 
of Ride we could jurt; fee; but fo fmall a part of it, that only a few houfes were vifible 
over the trees. I'he velfels that were pailing near its fhores had their fhare in the 
feenes, but not to that extreme we wifhed. Still the woods alternately cheered the 
dale, and threw frefli luftre on the fccne j while on our left, at the foot of Afliey 
downs, they continued to range entirely to Nun well. 

To thofe who have no relift for picfurefque fcencs, thefe deferiptions may carry with 
them the appearance of too much w'armtli, and the views feem to be verbally pourtrayed 
in colours too glowing ; but thofe who have a talte for the fine art.<i, and are poffelled 
of fo much judgment and fenfibility as to be charmed with the pidurefque beauties of 
Nature, will, undoubtedly forgive the feeming enthuliafm ; and accompanying us ftep 
by ftep, view in idea the feenes we reprefent; and find the fame romantic ardour 
^nd admiration excited in their minds by the dejeription that we found excited in ours 
by the views. 


, Section XIII. 

PROCEEDING a little farther, we arrived at Aftey fea-mark, a triangular pyrai^id, 
conQirufted of ftone, about twenty feet high, and defigned as a guide for (hips failing 
from St. Helen’s to Spithead. From this point of view we had a large fweep of the 
iflanjj.—BefoVe us lay the harbour of Brading, bounded by Bimbridge downs to the 
right, and by St. Helen’s to the left. 

The feenes from this part are grand beyond defeription, and too extenfive for 
us to be able' to deferibe their limits.—The coaft of Suffex befunded the dillance before 
us, and appeared with every beauty that a dirtance can be admired for. 

We now pafl'ed^^on to Brading downs, and viewed from thence the fame fce'nes we 
had done from Aftey fea-mark. After re-enjoying that view, we ikirted the oppofite 
brow of the downs.—Here the valley' of Sandown opened in quite a dirterent garb to 
what the woody fcc&es of Ride had juft prefented to us. 


The 
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The rows of Hedges were formal, and too regular to be pleafing. —The only gran- 
dcur was the oppofite downs of Bonchurch, which rifing at Dunnofe, fwept away 
to thofe of St. Boniface and Appuldurcoinbe park.—Thele form noble back grounds, 
and when you approach nearer, admit of nice pieces being caught from them; ns 
many fore-grounds prefent plenty of wood and water verging on the brow of their 
hills. 

We next came to the woods of Knighton, the forms of which are beautifully pidu- 
refque.—-Here the f&t of Mr. Biflet broke on our fight.—Few would imagine that 
I'uch a charming fpot could be found in fo roclufe a dale, atid receive any afliftance 
from the hand of art.—Knighton houfe, though ancient, exhibits much talfe and 
judgment in its conftrudion :—notwithftanding it muft have been often repaired, it 
feeras not to have loft an iota of its original beauty.~Iu the front the windows are all 
latticed, and retain their antique pillars of ftone for their prefent fupporters. 

One part of the building is finely variegated by the ivy that binds its gable ends. 
Thefe gable ends are the only parts that appear difgufting there are too many of 
them ; which of courfe rather hurts than heightens- the efted. 

On each fide of the houfe there is a range of woods; but a fuffident fpacc is left 
between them to prefent fome very beautiful profpeds.—On one fide the hill of St. 
Catherine’s is feen; on the other the downs of St. Boniface.—From the left-hand fide, 
going to the houfe, a few pieces of water make, a very pleafing addition to the fore¬ 
ground, and bring every thing into great harmony. 

Here the view breaks, and prefents the valley of Newchurch;—the houfe forming 
the right-hand fereen,—the woods the left,—and water in the middle,—with fine 
broken ground. The hills of Queen Bower terminate the firft diftance;—the downs 
of Bonchurch finifh the view; but they rife from this fpot with a much greater degree 
of grandeur than from any point of view we had hitherto feen them in. 

The houfe Hands on an elevation confiderably above the common level of the earth. 
—A wall fupports the grounds lying at its back j and even a part of the garden is 
raifed by tl'.efe means to a parallel with it. 

The woods to its left form a fweet recefs, and invite to a contemplation of the 
charms which every where prefent themfeives. In fuch a fituation the mind is na¬ 
turally ted to contemplate the enchanting feenes which Nature has fpread around j 
and infpired by the light, 

“ To look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

Pora. 

In fin h a moment, how vain .and unfatisfaftory do the moft brilliant Icen^s of a gay 
and diiiipated life appear ! 

The trees are large and well grown, and hang in thofe carelefs attitudes that con¬ 
vey a fure plcafure to the eye. From fuch a combination of beauties this place muft: 
yield to very fow in the ifland. Its being fo contiguous to Newport, and llkewife 
at a convenient diftance from all the eafteni parts of the ifland, makes it a chofen 
fpot. Tile woods are faid to have been formerly ftocked with a great number of 
pheafants. • , . 

ITie hifide of t^e houfe is roomy, and, like its outward appearance, favours of the 
antique.—A few pifkures grace the rooms. 

Leaving thisTequeftered vale, we proceeded to the town of Newchurch, which is 
fituated about a mile from Knighton.— In our way we met with nothing more than its 
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valley to entertain us; which is well watered, and boafls as rich a foil as any in the 
neighbourhood. 

The entrance to Newchurch is up a hill, rather fteep; and without any pretenfions 
to thofe pidturel’que beauties we expefted to find there. The church is old, but 
not interefUng ; nor is there any thing out of the common line in the appearance of 
the houfes, which are chiefly inhabited by tradefmen and labourers. 

The view from the church-yard is the bed the place affords.—^From thence the hills 
cif Gatcombe appear to join thofe of Arreton, and, blending With Knighton, termi¬ 
nate with Culver cliffs. The valley was the moft interelling ; after which Knighton 
houfe formed the next principal fubjeft} and both were clofed by Afhey down. 

From hence we paffed Queen Bower. On the top of its hill ftands a peafant's hut; 
—but if fine profpefts and enchanting objefls give a pre-eminence, this fpot is more 
befitting the manfion of a peer. The views from it ar^ nearly the fame as thofe feen 
from the oppofite downs. 

Purfuing our way down the bower, we croffed to Afp, where the greateft depth of 
the valley is plainly perceptible. From thence we paffed Cherry gardens, and 
turned to Landgard, the principal houfe of which is at prefent occupied by Mr. Smith, 
an opulent firmer. The oak and elm groves that furround this manfion render 
it a plcafant refidence. Its views are rather clofe and contraded, but upon the whole 
agreeable. 

From Landgard we paffed clofe under Shanklin downs, and croffed to Wroxall, a 
fmall village near Appuldurcombe. The latter lying direftly in our route, and having 
procured admiflion tickets, we entered the park and proceeded to it. 

Section XIV. 

APPULDURCOMBE park, the feat of Sir Richard Worfley, is fituated in a 
valley, which takes one of the moft extenfive courfes, and might be confidered as one 
of the principal dales, in the ifland. Our readers may remember the mention we 
made of this houfe when, in our circuit round the ifland, we took a view of it from 
the downs of Yaverland and St. Helen’s. We then could not fo well judge of its fitu- 
ation j but we were now convinced that it was plcafant. The harbour of Brading 
broke in between the downs of Yaverland and Brading, and prefented the coaft of 
Sufl'ex to bind the diftancc. 

Thofe fences and hedge rows which had difgufted our eye when we looked down 
upon them from Afhey downs, now viewed from the houfe, di'opped into the focus of 
each other^ and rather refemblcd a wood than that what they really were. Taken 
altogether, the fituation of Appuldurcombe houfe is pfeafant, but not poffeffed of that 
grandeur which refults from the ruder boldnefs of Nature. 

This manfion, which is built of freeftone, is large and beautiful.—^'Phere are four 
regular fronts to it, of the Corinthian order, the principal of which is adorned with 
two wings, and has a lawn before it. The offices all lie at the back*bf the houfe, 
where ftrangers who come to view it ufually enter. 

The firft room we were ufhered into, after paffing the fervants’ hall, was the great 
hall—a moft luperb and*elegant apartment, embellifhed with the choiceft produ&ons 
of the arts. . * 

Some beautiful pjdures adorn the walls, particularly the fubjed of^,the Salutation, 
by Fran. Barbiereus, oppofite the door j the drawing of which is chaffte and fpirited; 
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ftie colouring dark, but with a fine efFefl:.—Over the fire-place, on the left hand, is 
the Confccration of a Bifhop;—the fubjeQ: not interciting, but highly finilhed. 
Thefe pictures, we underftood were purchafed by Sir Richard Worfley, when lately 
abroad. 

A portrait by Vandyke, is alfo in the beft flile; as are a Virgin and Child, and fe- 
veral others, by Holbein, Sir Peter Lely, Carracchi, &c. all in the firft manner. 

The bulls likewife difplay judgment in their feleftion.—That of the river Nile is 
an elegent piece of fculpture;—the fymnVetry of the limbs is graceful, and the whole 
finely proportioned.—The fixteen Cupids are delicately touched, and equally well 
grouped. 

Several antiques grace the pedeftals; among which the Genius of Hercules, the 
Achilles, and the Bull, are fome of the bell. 

The roof isfupported by eight beautiful pillars of the Ionic order, rcfeinbling por¬ 
phyry, Jiighly ornamented. 

From hence our guide condudled us to the dining-parlour.—Here we were grati¬ 
fied with a light of fome of the fineft pidlures ever produced by the pencil of Zuc- 
carelU.—At the extremities of the room hung tw'o of the largeft I ever faw by this 
great mailer ; and, if I may prefume to fay fo, I think them the bell.—In my hum¬ 
ble opinion, thofe at Windfor and Hampton Court, from recolle£lion, are not fu- 
perior. 

That on the right hand as you enter the room, ha;; every requifite to render a pic¬ 
ture complete;—the compofition is grand and elevatedthe figures in the fore¬ 
ground are fpirited ; and at the fame time there is a peculiar foftnefs in the countenance 
of both the women which ftainps an everlafting credit on that knowledge of the paf- 
fions this mailer was known to poflefs.—The only difparity was in the cattle, which 
were rather out of proportion, by being too long in the back. The buildings are 
in the llile of Poullin, and happily managed ;—the back-grounds are poflefled of all 
the fire and colouring that can fet off a pidure. Upon the whole, this claims the 
fuperiority over every other piece in the room. 

Its companion is nearly on the fame fubjed, and beautiful in the extreme.-— 
The light and lhadow in this, piece, give the fpedator a thorough knowledge of the 
pitch to which painting can be carried.—The others by this mailer likew'ife claim at¬ 
tention. 

Two by Berghem alfo grace the room.—It is nccdlefs to make any comment on the 
performances of this well-known maftcr, except jull faying that they are in his bell 
ftile. I am forry to be obliged to add, that they are fo veiy highly varnillied, that 
in a few years there is a probability of their being entirely obliterated.—Indeed too 
many in this colledion have undergone that dcllrudive procefs, to the great difap- 
pointment of Time, who w'ould otherwife have handed them down with pleafure to 
pofterity. 

We were now conduded to the drawing-room, which is plcafantly fituated, and 
the fumiture extremely beautiful. Returning from this room, we entered the library, 
where nothing befides a figure on the ceiling attraded our particular attention.—This 
claimed our warmefl praife.—The fubjed is an angel in the, attitude ci flying.—The 
colouring is beautiful; the drawing Hill more fo —One of the legs, which was fore- 
fhortened, appeared to be the touch of Cipriani; and iilducd the whole of the figure 
led us to fup^fe that it was the produdion of that artift.—But ^s it was placed fo 
high, we could not take upon us to pronounce to a ccriainty its mailer. 

4 V 7 "We 
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We next pafTecl into an interior library, wh^re freflj beauties attrafted our notice.-* 
A Sun-fet, on one of the higheft pannels near the door, was the firft objcft that 
caught our tyes.—It was a piece of fuch merit, that we could have viewed it for 
an hour, without finding the leaft abatement in our plcafurc and admiration.—Ttie 
fubjeft was a Sca-pott, executed in the moll finilhed llile.—The colouring was warm 
but free from glare j—and fo foftly blended was the whole, that a completer copy of 
Nature was never feen.—The veflel in the diilance is handled with peculiar judgment, 
and exemplifies the nice conception of the mailer. 

A whole length of Sir Richard Worlley, in his regimentals, by Sir Jolhua Rey¬ 
nolds, hangs in one corner ; and a picture by Barrett, of that wonderful fpot. Steep- 
hill, likcwile graces the room ; together with a few old heads, &c. 

The little tlrtfling-room contains a fet of Italian views in water colours; among 
which is an eiuption of Mount Vefuvius. There is alfo a view of the Egyptian Pyra-r 
midsj with feveral different views of Athens; all in the highell rank of the art.— 
Thefe we likewife found were what Sir Richard had lately brought over. 

The orjran-room boafls alfo of feveral beautiful pidlures.—One by Reubens, over 
the door, is in his firft ftile of colouring;—the half tints are foft and harmonious, and 
fhow the excellency of his pencil;—the fubjedl. Nymphs bathing. A large pidture of 
Boors quarrelling, in an excellent ftile. One by Palamedes, of a Merry Making, 
which is placed under the foregoing, has alfo a claim to merit. 

A ftoning of St. Stephen, with a Jofeph and our Saviour, are pictures in a capital 
ftile. There are two good pieces by Gerard Dow ;—the firft his ufual fubjefl, a wo¬ 
man looking out of a window ; the other, his mother at work. A fmall piece by Van 
Helmont, of Boors regalijig, is in the beft ftile of of that mailer. The confumptive 
boy has merit;—but, as well as confumptive^ the artift furely intended him for a Ian- 
guijhing one.—Hinting our doubt on this head, we were informed by our guide, that 
the former was meant to be exprefled by the artift. 

Paflions, or corporeal afieclions, of a fimilar tendency, from the fimilarity of their 
reprefentation, fometimes caufe a doubt of the painter’s intentions, efpecially where no 
diftinguilbing traits are to be met with; fo the appearance of a confumptive perfon, 
and one languilhing from extreme fenfibility, might be miftaken by the fpeilator; 
and he may be led to doubt, as we did-, of the painter’s 3efign. 

Returning to the veftibule, we there alfo obferved feveral piflures of the firtl rank. 
Among them was one of Liberality, by Sir Jolhua. What 1 have already faid on a 
former occafion of the merit of this firft of living artifts, renders it unnecell^ry for me 
to fay much of this piece. I cannot forbear, however, obferving that the countenance 
of the female figure, reprefenting Liberality, is fuch as his brilliant imagination ufuajly 
forms.—Every beauty fhines alike confpicuous; and hard it is to know which is the 
lovelieft feature in her face;—each is fo charming, that it bids defiance to the critic ^ 
and the/ofi!# eAfeinble'h fuch as will be modern at any future date.—The hair, loofely 
dilhevelled, flows partly over the Ihoulders, and adds beauty to thofe charms that Sir 
Jolhua is fo peculiafly happy in# when he is painting a female from his own imagination. 

The pifture of Daniel in the lion’s den, after the original in the poflefllon of his 
Grace of Hamjlton, is here; but it hangs alipoft beyond the figjit of an intflfferent eye. 
—The original is accounted one of Rubens’ mailer pieces.—Several prints have been 
engraved from it. 

A pi£lurc of yowng Mailer Worlley, by Mr. Cofway, is over the^ door.—Time 
feems to have meibwed the colouring, and to have brought it to the higheft perfection. 

, A Dog 
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A Dog and dead Fox, by Mr. Elmer, is pakited with all the nature the pencil of 
tliat gentleman pofleffes. Several other pieces of great merit alfo adorn the walls.-— 
A fine ftatue of Apollo Belvidere ftands on the (laircafe. 

With thefe remarks fhall we take leave of the infide of the houfe, as recent orders 
from its owner forbid the admifliqn of ftrangers up ftairs; w^ich we could not 
help lamenting, as we were informed that it contains fixty rooms, and that the walls 
of moft of them are decorated with piftures. But if thofe in the rooms above are 
as much obfeured by dirt and varnifli as the principal part of thofe we faw below 
were, we may venture to pronounce it to be throughout the coliedion of a perfect 
connoiffeur. 

I have known many gentlemen purchafe at an extravagant price, pidures that have 
been fcarcely vifible; as if merit confifted in obfeurity.—^In patticular, I once faw a con- 
fiderable fum given for a piece by Rubens, which was totally devoid of colouring or 
defign, (as many even of that great mailer’s have been, though thde branches of the 
art were his forte,) while others of far fuperior merit, by a modern artift, attraded 
fcarcely a look.—With little Icfs prejudice in favour of obfeured antiquity, do a great 
part of this colledion feem to have been chofen. . 

The fureft way for ftrangers to obtain a fight of the infide of this manfion, is by art 
application to the prefent poflefTor of the Bugle inn, at Newport; where, belicles pro¬ 
curing the means for partaking of fo defirable an entertainment, they will find the com¬ 
forts and conveniences of a home, though at an inn. 

Leaving the houfe, we now pafled through the lodge and the park, towards God- 
fhill.—The entrance into the park is by a handfome gateway of the Ionic order. An 
obelifk of Cornifh granite, of a confiderable height, ftands in the park, which was 
ereded to the memory of Sir Robert Worfley. One. of the views from the houfe 
is direded to an artificial caftic, placed on a rocky cliff, about half a mile from 
the park, which is generally known by the name of Cook’s Caftle. The lodge 
is a neat plain building.—The keeper’s houfe ftands on the left, at the foot of a fmall' 
copfe. 

A great deficiency of wood appears through the whole park.—Several fmall clumps 
of regularly f)lantcd trees ftragglc in many parts, and afford but little gratification to 
the fight. And I caunot help here remarking, that in the appearance of this manfion 
and its environs, there is fuch an unaccountable want of that combination of objeds, 
to which our Gallic neighbours give the happy term of je tie fgai quoi^ that not all 
the art imaginable could raife it, fumptuous as it is, to infpire that pleafurable feeling, 
which the plain and humble roof of Steephill cottage impreffes on the mind at firft 
fight. 

The termination of the park breaks rather abruptly, and lets in the hill of St. Cathe- 
riiie’s on the left, and on the right thofe of Cheverton and Brixton. 

At Appuldurcombc there was formerly a cell of Benedidinc monks, founded by Ifa- 
bella de Fortibus, about the end of .the reign of King Henry the Third. This cell 
was made fubordinate to the abbey of St. Mary dc Mdntilburgh in Normandy,’ but 
was diffolvetl with the reft of the alien priories, by King Henr.y the Fifth. Previous to 
its diffolution, it had been given by Henry the Fourth to a convent of nuns, at that time 
ftanding without Aldgate, London. 

Having pafled the park farm, we arrived at the outer gate of the park, leading toi 
Godiliill, to which place we proceeded. * 
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Section XV. 

THE town of Godfliill is very neat, though fmall, and contains a proportionable num¬ 
ber of inhabitants.—Its church (lands upon an afcent, and gives name both to the place 
and the parilh; and, as the people here fay, through a circumftance equally as fabulous 
as the riling of Shanklin down. 

The architefturc is partly Gothic, but, through the ufual mode of modem beautifi¬ 
cation, the whole is not to be diftinguilhed. However, when we viewed it, two of its 
gable ends had juft fallen in, which broke the formal appearance of its extremity, and 
introduced a beautiful fpecimen of its ancient fplendor. The ivy had twifted off many 
of its difagreeable angles, and added beauty to its Gothic appearance. Its prefent (bat¬ 
tered (late might have arifen from its having been (truck by lightning in the year 1778, 
when great damage was done to it. This church was anciently appropriated to the ab¬ 
bey of Lyra in Normandy. 

Upon our entering the porch, we obferved abftrafts from feveral a£ts of parlia¬ 
ment fixed againft the door, and among them one that excited both our curiofity 
and rifibility. —It was from an ad made in the feventh of James the Firft, which 
enads, that every female who unfortunately intrudes on the parifli a fecond il¬ 
legitimate child, (hall be liable to imprifonment and hard labour in Bridewell for fix 
months. 

Now as the number of females on this illand much exceeds that of the males; and 
as, from the mild temperature of the climate, circumftances frequently arife among 
the lower ranks that render the intention of this ad of no effed j we could not help 
thinking this public exhibition of the abftrad as rather a rigorous exertion of juftice. 

We found it was not very unufual here for the young men, from the deficiency 
of numbers juft fpoken of, to pay their devoirs to more tharr one young woman at 
a time; and as it is not poffible for him legal/y to unite himfelf to all of them, he 
generally beftows his hand on her who had firft prefented him with a pledge of their 
love.—This, however, is feldom done till the approach of a fccond pledge from the 
fame perfon renders fuch an ad of compalfion needful, in order to avoid the confe- 
quences of the tremendous anathema fixed on the church door. 

Leaving Godllnll, we paffed the valley to Shorwell, whi^'h is but a fmall fpot. 

Northcourt was the next place we made for. — Here-Bull, Efq. has a feat, which 

is plealantly fuuated, and commands extenfive views. 

Finding‘ourfelvcs nearly in a part that we had vifited before, during our tour round 
the coall, and confequenlly where no fre(h information was to be obtained, we turned 
our horfes, and purfued our route up Chillerton-ftreet j from whence we (kirted the 
opposite fide of the vale of Gatcombe. 

Here every .luxuriance that could be wi(hed for, ftrewed the valley. The fpring 
which rifes at the bottom of St. Catherine’s, bending its courfe down the dale, 
relieved the continued groups of wood lying in its circle. I'his dream, which 
is faid to bQ the fource of the river Medina, has the honour of being called 
by that name, long before it can make .any pretenfions to the denomination of a 
river. • 

Chillcrton dowit' now frequently bounded our left-hand view; —tJm oppofitc valley 
that led to Sandown, which ^has been .twice deferibed, was hidden for a confiderablc 
diftance;—frequent interpofitions of landfcape, however, made amends<for the want 
. ' ■ of 
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of it.—From a little riling ground a beautiful difplay of the utmofl variegation fometimcs 
flione forth till we arrived at Sheat. 

On the top of a pleafant rufticated hill, ftands a fmall homely village of this name, 
where, at a farm-houfe on the right-hand, oppofite to a ftnitlVs Ihop, wc met with 
another inftance of the kindnefs and hofpitality of the people of this iHand ; who, I 
mull here again repeat, are not outdone in the exercife of thefe virtues by the molf 
hofpitable and civil of the inhabitants of any other part of Great Britain,—I may truly 
fay, in the words of a writer well known for his knowledge of men and ma mers, that 
at mofl; of the farm-houfes in this ifland, 

“- Ev’ry ftranger Cuds a rtady chair.” 

We have only to add relative to Sheat, that its vicinity is furrounded by fmall woods, 
which pleafingly amufe the eye. 

Defcending a Hope of about half a mile, we arrived at Gatcombe houfe, formerly 
the feat of Edward Meux Worfley, Efq. but now the fummer refidence of Captain 
Ratray. This manfion is fheltercd at its back by a plantation of pines, and has 
an agreeable profpeQ. — It is chiefly conftrufted of brick, without any external 
ornaments } but there is a great degree of neatnefs and fimplicity in the appearance 
of it. 

The infide is very roomy, but has neither pifture, nor any thing extraordinary in its 
furniture, to attrafl: particular notice.—However, though it has not to boaft of its for¬ 
mer fplcndor, the affability and genteel behaviour of the amiable females refident in It, 
the benign influence of which is not confined to the vicinity of Gatcombe, ftill ranks 
it among the moft celebrated manfions of the ifland, 

A fine lawn fpreads its verdant turf before the houfe, and extends to the road.—On 
its fide front a profpefk ftill more charming is feen.—-A beautiful piece of water lies in 
the bottom ; and it is agreeably planted with trees. 

The oppofite downs of Arreton range delightfully to the valley of Newchurch, and 
finely interpofe between the town of Newport and the downs of Appuldurcombe.—The 
valky receives no little degree of luflre when viewed from Gatcombe.—The hill that 
overlhadows Shide mill is vei'y fine, and produces every thing requifite for a firfl diftance. 
—Alvington foreft forms the fecond} with an agreeable break of the river Medina 
between it and Ofbomie woods. 

The river from hence had a fingular effeftwhile a heavy cloud hung over Alving¬ 
ton foreft, the water received the full force of the intervening light, and the diftance 
terminated in a glowing blue, or rather a mixture of colours. • 

Leaving Gatcombe, we proceeded to Whitcomb, through a hedge-row, which, 
bounded the road on both fides, and palled on till we came within fight of Newport. — 
Here a different feene prefented itfelf, and gave us a jufter idea of the foreft than we 
had as yet imbibed. 

From Newport, a valley ran along the bottopi of Carifbrook hills for about three 
miles, where it joined thofe of Shalfleet, and clofed the view at Newtown. Before us, 
both Eaft and Weft Cowes were perfectly vifible ; while Stokes bay and jSpiihead pre¬ 
fented many a fwelling fail j—the hai bour of Porlfmouih und Pbrtfdown hill clofing the 
fight. 
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Section XVI. 

TURNING to our left, we now proceeded towards Carifbrook callle, a place ren¬ 
dered famous by the confinement of King Charles the Firft. —That unfortunate mo¬ 
narch, after being betrayed by Hammond, the governor of the ifland, became his pri- 
foner, and was confined in this callle.—But as Sir Richard Worfley, in his liif- 
tory of the Ifle of Wight, has lb fully treated of this fubje 61 :» and that from fuch 
excellent and indubitable authorities, little remains for me to fay of the hiilorical 
part. i 

On an elevated piece of ground Hands this once impregnable fortrefs. — Nature 
has contributed very confiderably towards its llrength, as it is fituated in fuch a 
manner as to command every point beneath it.—I’lie circumference of the ditch, 
by which it is furrounded, is about three quarters of a mile, and fufliciently wide 
to protc6: it from any attacks that an enemy, at the time it was ereded, could 
make upon it. Though now dry, it was undoubtedly fupplied in former times with 
water. 

The citadel appears to be the moll ancient part of any in the building.—The time it 
was founded being a matter of difpute, the following conjedures relative to it may not 
appear ill founded. 

It is well known that the Romans were in polTefllon of this ifland; and that after 
them Cerdic, King of the Weft Saxons, ruled over it;—now as both thofe people con- 
llruded fortifications wherever they fixed themfelves, it is more than procable that this 
fortrefs, the principal one in the iflantl, and of undoubted antiquity, was originally 
ereded (I mean the moft ancient part of it) by the former, and improved by the latter. 
And if it be admitted that the well in the callle yard is a work of the Romans, which 
it undoubtedly is, as they always made a point of procuring water though at ever lb 
great a depth, which neither the Saxons nor Normans were fo particular about, this 
puts it out of difpute that they had eftabliflied a place of defence of feme kind or other 
on this fpot. 

Little mentioi^is made of it during their time, but in the reign of Cerdic it isfaid to 
have been of confiderable ftrength, and in a good ftate of defence. Some are of opi¬ 
nion that it was originally built by Whitager, one of Cerdic’s generals, from whom it 
took the name of Whitgaraburgh, which was afterwards contraded to Carifbrook; 
but he might only have enlarged or repaired the Roman rampire, and, as was cuftomary 
with the Sf-xons, given a new name to it. 

The prelent llrudure was built as an improvement to the old' fortrefs, by William 
Fitz-Olborne, one of the principal commanders in the Norman invafion, and on whom 
William the Conquei’or, as a reward for his zeal and fidelity, bellowed the lordlhip of 
the Ifle of Wight, and created Earl of Hereford. This nobleman likewifa founded the 
priory here. . , 

The callle and its appendages, from that period, became the property of different 
poffeffors, trll^ it came into the hands of Lord Wood vil ie, who f9ld it to King Ed ward the 
Fourth; fince which tirfie it has been affixed to the crown. 'I’he arms of that noble¬ 
man are carved in ftone over the large gateway, and on each fide are the rofes pf the 
houfeofYork. » ' v 

In the yard of the caftle is the well laefore referred to, the depth of which is faid to 
be threo hundred feet j and il has always twenty feet of water in it. The ^erfons who 
, ' . 3t fhow 
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filow the caftle, generally let down a piece of lighted paper into the well, in order to 
exhibit to ftrangers a Angular effeft that attends it; a ftream of air ruflies down into it 
from the mouth, with fuch violence, as to extinguifh the flame long before it reaches the 
bottom. 

Another circumftance, not lefs extraordinary, likewife attends it; a pin of a common 
fize being dropped into it, the found it caufes by falling on the water, though at fo vaft a 
depth, may be diftinftly heard. 

The water is drawm up by an afs; who has performed this duty upwards of fourteen 
years. And the animal that preceded the prefent, officiated in the fame employment 
(for which purpofe alone he w as kept) during a much longer period; having lived forty 
years within the caftle walls. The method ufed in drawing the water is by a wheel of 
Afteen feet diameter. In which the afs turns as a dog does a fpit. 

The mention of thefe creatures leads me to digrefs for a moment on the longevity 
both of the brutal and the human fpecies, refidcnt on this ifland. So kindly is the tem¬ 
perature of the air, that hearts as well as men, frequently live here to a great age. The 
number of each at prefent exirtiiig, who have exceeded the ordinary limits of life, is very 
confiderable. 

Among the former are feveral horfes belonging to fome of the inhabitants of New¬ 
port, which, if the aflertions of their marters may be depended on, are turned of thirty 
years of age. And fcarcely any of thefe kind of animals but what retain their ftrength 
and ufefulnefs from 12 to 20 years. Thofe ufed here are in general a fmall breed, 
named forerters, natives of the ifland, which, on account of the rough and Atony roads, 
arc found more ufeful than a larger fort would be. 

This caftle having fallen greatly to decay from the conftant ravages of time, was re¬ 
paired, and the works enlarged, by Queen Elizabeth. 'J’hat princefs erefted a plat¬ 
form tow-ards the back part of it, on which fome cannon were mounted. She likewife 
rebuilt the gateway, and added a bridge at the entrance. On the arch of the gateway, 
upon a plate of brafs, are the initials of that queen’s name, £. R. and the date 
1598, the year when thefe additions and alterations were completed. But this 
plate is now fo over-grown with ivy, that not the fmalleft part of the infeription is to 
be feen. 

During the ufurpation of Cromwell it was garrifoned by his forces; and he placed 
peculiar confidence in thofe who were ftationed there; as may be learned from many 
circumftances attending the imprifonment of King Charles. 

In order to enter the caftle by the principal road, you pafs through the great gate, 
which is flanked by tw'O large round towers. This gate and the towers are thofe men¬ 
tioned to have been built by Lord Woodville, in the reign of Edward the Fdurth. The 
lattice wicket, though it has been fo many years in ufe, is not in the fmalleft degree in¬ 
jured by time. Both the infide and outftde of it are lined with iron bars, and they 
muft be feveral tons weight. 

Having pafled this gate, you enter the caftle yard; where on the right hand ftands 
the chapel, ^rom the date over the door, this building was erefted in the year 1738 j 
and it ftands on the feite of one which was in exirtence before the conqueft. It is de¬ 
dicated to St. Nicholas„and hasa cemeteiy belonging to it; ^but neithesare at prefent 
made ufe of. 

On the oppofite iidc, a part of the walls lie in ruins, and more is daily falling to de¬ 
cay.— Near thefe they fhew you the window at whibh King Charletf is faid to have at¬ 
tempted his efcape. As you proceed, on the fame fide, is a large modem-built ftone 
houfe, which was defigned for the rcfidence of the governor; but it has been converted 
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to a hofpital for the military.—The prefent governor. Colonel Lee, wc however heard, 
intends in future to make it his fuinmer rcfidence.—A little farther to the right is the 
well before defcribed; beyond which are the remains of another old houfe wherein cattle 
have been kept. 

To the left, in a corner, is a flight of flops that lead to the top of the citadel.—The 
profpefts from hence are very exienfivc ; but as the fame feenes have been already de- 
feribed, a repetition of them will b(‘ unnccefl'ary. In the infidc of this recefs are the 
veftiges of a well, which is i'aid to have been forty fathoms deep ; but it is now nearly 
filled up. I'he citadel (or, as it was anciently called, the keep) is fituated upon a 
piece of ground confiderably higher than any other part; an elevation apparently arti¬ 
ficial, and moft probably a work of the indefatigable Romans. 

We next afeended the ramparts and platform which had been ereOied during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.—An entirely new fcenc lies in the valley below thefe. 
Though it is but fmall, a very plcafing variety difplays itfelf in the bottom ; and the 
fame is continued round the whole of the remaining walls of the caftle, except where 
time, or the want of materials, have levelled a few of their fupporters. 

The outward appearance of the caftle is very pifturefque, and affords many 
pleafing views.—The ground on which the walls ftand is finely broken, and well 
verdured. 

The height of the caftle from the valley is at leaft 300 feet j which gives it every 
advantage that any fpot on this fide the range of mountains extending to Yarmouth 
and Frefliwater could poffefs, both as a place of defence againft the weapons anciently 
ufed, and at this time as affording a grand and agreeable fight. 

Several advantageous views may be had of it from diflerent parts of the village of 
Carilbrook; and, indeed, for ocular fatisfaftion, the views from thence are the moil 
admired.—When feen from almoft every fpot around, it aflbrds a fund of deHght to the 
traveller whofc mind is fufceptible of the tranfports which pidurefque feenes excite ; 
efpecially to thofe who love to contemplate the fretted Gothic arch ;—the nodding bat¬ 
tlements ; or the ruined tower;—all which tend to recall to his memory the ancient 
ftate and fplendour of the Englifli barons. 

Having again paffed round the boundaries of this ftately relique of the fortreffes of 
former times, we defeended to the village of Cariibrook,—which, independent of its de¬ 
lightful fituation, is by far the pleafanteft village in the vicinity of Newport.—A mur¬ 
muring ftream, bubbling over the pebbles that obftrudl its courfe, becomes a pleafing 
objeft for its lore-ground, and adds to the beauties of the place. 

To which the church likewife affords no mean aftiflance; it being the moft piflu- 
refque in the ifland.—That which comes neareft to it is the church of Chale;—the 
latter, however, i? not quite fo large, nor the appearance of it fo much in the Gothic 
ftile.—The tower is of confiderable height, and it has feveral fpires, or, more properlj', 
archite&ural ornaments, that greatly embellilh it. The large window is much fuperior 
to any of thofe in the other churches of the ifland. In fliort, a fine fvmmetry runs 
through the whole building, and procures for it that preference it fo jurtly claims. 

The houfes and cottages in the village are likewife very pidurefque, and not only 
harmonioufly .pleafing to the fight, but fumifh a fubjeft not unworthy of the pencil. 

The priory, which is fituated near the church, was formerly a convent of black 
monks. It was at firft a cell bo the abbey of Lyra, in Normandy;—afterwards to that of 
Mont^ce in Yorklhireand at laft to the Ciltercians at Sheen. ^ 

This, with the caftle and t^e church, are the whole of the relics of antiquity here; 
hut know wants all t)ioie additional parts of which it was on^ corapofed, €0 render it 
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worthy of notice.*—The walls are fo inconfiderabie, and the whole of the remains fo 
meanly formal, that a view of it does not infpire an idea of what it formerly mull have 
been.—The wall on the weft fide contributes to form a hovel for carts, and is thatched 
over.—The other parts are covered with ivy, and mofs; without one pleating objed 
around it. 


Section XVIL 

DEPARTING from hence, wc entered the road to Yarmouth, intending to fidrt all 
the ridge of hills which we had feen, and have already defcribed, during our prior route 
from Newtown and Shaldect to that fcaport. 

The road, after leaving Carifbrook, is cut on the fide of a chalky hill for near a milej 
and commands the beautiful vale of Park-hurft, the whole of the way from Park 
crcen, till the eye reaches Shalfleet lake, where the woods of the New Foreft range in 
the diftance, and clofe the view of the intervening part of the Solent—To our left, 
hand the ridge of mountains commenced, which Ihoot away towards Allum Bay on one 
fide, and to Afton on the other. 

The next fpot we came to of note was Park crofs j—a moft luxurious fcene, and 
poffeffed of eve^ requifite to make it an ineftimable pidure. The fore-ground was 
bounded by a few noble oaks, and a piece of water, relieved by the Downs of 
Boucombe. The valley was clothed with every tint that the declining fun could 
difFufe among its vegetations; nor was there in any part throughout the whole a want 
of water. 

The fcene at once delighted and amufed us; as it confifted of wild Nature icattering 
beauties over the richeft proiution of landfcape that could encounter the tight. 

On our right the downs rofe with fplendour, and gave a noblenefs to all that was fpread 
beneath them; while the vallics, fmiling, as if in gratitude for the bounties which na¬ 
ture had ftrewed with fo unfparing a hand over their furfece, contributed their utmoft 
aid to complete the voluptuous fcene. 

For luxuriance, this little fpot claims a fuperiority over many of the other vales in 
the ifland, beautiful and pifturefque as moft of them are. The Hoping banks that form 
its bounds are fweetly variegated with all that can pleafe the imagination; —the cheering 
beams of the fun, though declining, ftione with unwonted luftre;—^the timorous herd, 
fcattered underneath the noble oaks, difplayed their fpotted vefts from amidft the Ihel- 
tering thickets;—while carefully ereft, the more fearful does, attended by their fright¬ 
ened fawns, flood liftening to a few noify village curs that yelped from^ an adjacent 
farm: a combination of feenes, warm from the hand of Nature, all tending to imprefs 
yhe mind with thofe exquifite fenfations which are only excited by fuch calm and tranquil 
feenes.—Scenes, that while they delight the eye, and elevate the imagination, ^amend 
the heart, and difpofe it to the exertion of every aimable propenfity. For my own 
part, fuch feenes afford me greater fatisfa£tion for the inftant, than it Drould be^ in the 
power of unbounded empire tobeftow. 

Such were the pleafures we recrived from a contemplation of the vale of A^vington. 
With regret we left thefe lovely feenes to defeend to views which will hot bear a. com- 
parifon with the foregoing.—^The hills to our left hung flothfully over us, as if indif¬ 
ferent whether or not they appeared agreeable in our eyes*.—A diftqrted elm, in a tiiUing 
potition, bent its branches to the ground, and feemed confeious of a ihifeiable ex- 
iftcnce;—while the very flints and chalk that compofed the fubftance of the ground, 
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greatly added to the inequality that was fo vilible between them and the valley over 
which they nodded. At length the willow woods of Swanflcm in fome meafure cheered 
the fcene. 

On an extenfiverifing plain (lands Swanfton houfe, the feat of Sir Fitz-William Bar¬ 
rington.—The maniion is plain, but pleafmg to the view, and is feen to the beft ad¬ 
vantage on the road from Newtown leading to Yarmouth. On the right it is encom- 
paifed by a trad of woody land, and at its back iu*e the downs of Boucombe, and its 
own coppices. 

The infide of the houfe is very antique, but remarkably neat.—^I’he ftaircafes and 
walk are chiefly wainfeotted with a wood w'hich w'c took to be oak or walnut, and were 
remarkably (hining. 

From the drawing room there is a fine view over the furrouuding country. We 
found this apartment to be genteel, without any of tliat heavy grandeur we had feen at 
Appuldurcombc. A (hip piece over the fire place, by Brooking, or Peters, attradled 
our attention.—It has all the ufual fpirit of thefe mafters.—^I’bc fca is peculiarly well 

handled. 

In the breakfafi room there are feveral ancient portraits of the family, and fome of 
them very highly touched.—One in particular of Jonas Barrington, Efq. painted in 
1664, is fuperior to any of them. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are likewife fo fituated as to command pleafing 
views of the Solent fea and the New Foreft. 

In a bed room, on the firft floor, we faw a portrait in miniature of the lady of Mr. 
Barrington, of Whippingham—a mod delicate and highly-finiflied pidlure.—The atti¬ 
tude graceful, with every charm to render it a maftcr-piece I'he artift has been pecu¬ 
liarly happy in the likenefs, and he has almoft done juflice to the original. 

Palling through the bed rooms, we obferved that they were elegant, but, at the 
fame time, without the lead appearance of tawdrinefs; and each had a drefling-room 
annexed to it. 

We now returned over the hill; and palling a delightful range of fccnery on the 
right, with the opening of the north fide of Brixton down to the left, made for the 
village of Calbournc, which is fituated at the foot of thofe downs. 

In a triangular recels of elms and a(h (lands the village, abounding with every plca- 
fure that retirement can furnilh, to render it defirable.—The church is fimple, without 
any leading features to attrafl: notice. 

At the foot of the hills run feveral fprings, which form a refpettable (heot of water, 
and at length produces a fmall artificial cafcadc. The overflowing forms a brook, that 
has a communication with an arm of the haven of Newtown. 

The principal houfes here are that in which the reverend Mr. Porter refides, and 
another fituated oppofite, and divided from it only by the road, belonging to L. T: 
Holmes, Efq. mayor of Newport. The latter, generally known by the name of Weft- 
over houfe, flanks on an eminence, and has commanding prt^peds overall the north-weft 
part of*the ifland, as well as towards Alvington and Parkhurft, down to tlie river Me¬ 
dina. The hofpitality of this manfion is too well known to all (Irangcrs to need an en¬ 
comium here. , , 

Leaving Weftover to the right, we proceeded into the Yarmouth road, where the 
hilk of'Freih-water, on the left, rofe with as much fplendour as when we faw them be¬ 
fore from Wilmingham.—But as we have already deferibed thefe feenos in our route 
from Yarmouth to Fre(h-water^ a repetition of them will be needlefs. 


We 
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We no«' returned to the road we had purfued before to Newtown j but nothing oc¬ 
curred more than had been furveyed by us in our prior route. 

As we are about to complete the account of our tour round the illand by land, it 
may not be amifs to obferve, that when we fet out from Newport, to pais round the 
ifland, we commenced our obfervations relative to the coaft, from Newtown, and omitted 
to begin at Cowes, (which in faft is the leail noticeable, in point of novelty or beauty, 
of any part on the whole ifland,) in order to enjoy the fcenes from Alvington, vdiich at 
that time more particularly engaged our attention, 

Crofling nowthe left ftrcam of Newtown at Underwood, we came toEImfworth, a rural 
little fpot; from whence we had a diltinft view of Thomefs Bay, part of which has a 
great variety, and is well wooded. All the oppofite Ihores of Hampfhire were tbofe 
we continually had feen from the interior parts; and though the Solent feemed to be 
broader, it loll a confiderablc degree of that grand appearance it had exhibited when feen 
at a greater dillance. 

We had, however, fevcral hafty touches of Nature; for the clouds that fo fre¬ 
quently furround, as before qbferved, a September fetting fun, twice difplayed a perfeA 
piece of compofition.—The beams of the fun, darting from behind the diftant clouds, 
touched the higher part of the foreft with a foft light, which gradually declined as it 
advanced towards the water; where all the fliore, for a great width, lay in obfeurity, as 
did a part of the fea ; till near mid channel, another gleam of light broke forth, and 
ran through the feene; when, reaching Thomefs Bay, it died gently away, and left the 
land, from the beach to a parcel of oafc that hung over a piece of water in the fore¬ 
ground in an entire fliadow. 

Palling through Great Thomefs, we entered Rue-ftreet, and made for the Hone- 
quarries at Gurnet bay. The foil here is fo various, that the fubllance of it changes 
almoft every quarter of a mile ;—fometimes it confifted of a black mouldthen of 
clay;—no\v of chalk, gravel, or loam ;—and in this manner it varied till we entered the 
vale of Gurnet marfli. 

During the winter the fea makes frequent intrufions on thefe mar(hes,and fometimes 
renders them almoU impalfable. 

Proceeding onward, we arrived at the ftone quarries, as they are termed; but the 
fea, by its inceflant attacks, does more towards loofening the Hones than the labours of 
the workmen.—All along the fhore runs a vein of very durable ftone, a part of which 
the waves, almoft every tide, bring down. 

The fccne here is totally dilferent from moft of the other parts of the coaft, forming 
noble mafles of true rock;—^but though there is an air of grandeur about them, they 
are inferior in this refpeft to thofe of Allum Bay. * 

'I'hc works at Portfmouth are conftmfted of the ftone from hence.—-When the wea¬ 
ther permits three or four floops generally lie in the bay, in order to load with it. Its 
coat is proof againft the unremitting attacks of time, or of the weather. The fiirface 
of it is much firmer than that brought from Portland or Purbcck; and it is held in 
higher eftimatibn by the inhabitants of this ifland, who conftruft moft of their dwelling 
houfes with it. 

Returning from the quarries, we had a moft luxurious prpfpe£t of the vale that 
leads from the marflies of Gurnet to Alvington foreft. The trees grow down on 
both fides to its bottom, and it is terminated by the mountains of Carilbrook and 
Gatcombe. * * 

From hence we ftruck dovm to the feat of Mr. Collinss, at Egypt, the northemmoft 
point of the ifland, and pafled the land we had fo frequently vieyred from the Hamp- 

, . fliire 
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/hire fliores. Eaglehurft and CaUhot Caftle are the moft remarkable objeds from hence, 
and are greatly adorned by the wood and water that encircle them. 

Now uriking into the road that leads to Cowes, we paiTed the church, and, defcend- 
ing the hill, entered the town,-—having viewed the ifland in every diredion that a horfe 
road would a0brd. 


Section XVIII. 

*• FROM amber (hrouds I fee the morning rife; 

Her roTy hands begin to paint the fleies ; 

High cliffs and rocks are pleailng cbjeCls now, 

And Nature fmilei upon the mountain’s brow ; 

The joyful birds falute the fun’s approach ; 

The fun too laughs, and mounts his gaudy coach ! 

While frem his car the dropping gems diffil.”— Lee. 


IN an hour like this,—with the mind aw'ake to every fenfatlon fuch a cheerful 
morning, amidil fuch pleafing feenes, could infpire,—-did we commence our voyage, 
in order to take a view of the different fhores of the ifland from the circumambient fea. 

We are embarked;—the fails ihiver in the wind—the tide has begun to ebb;—and 
we leave the harbour of Weft Cowes. Stretching to the northward, we cleared Old. 
Caftle point, where, aS already mentioned, there was formerly a fortification, of which 
only a part of the Iciteat prefent renuuns. 

The point, as we pafled it, received no inconfiderable addition to its beauty from the 
blooming rays of the morning. —The woods and fhrubs by which it is covered, defeended 
to the fliore, and produced a clear view of its fafeinating banks.—In this refpea, the 
Ihore was plcafm^ly lined, without too much formality. 

Standing in with it, we pafled down the eaft fide of Ofbome, of which we had a 
good view; as we likewife had of Norris fea-mark.—The former of thefe is feen to 
advantage, in one point of view, from the water; but in all others, its beauties are ob- 
feured by the great number of oaks that furround it. 

Verging ftill ou the Ihore, we pafled the fpot where Barton houfe ftands; and failing 
on, came to the fereens of wood that range down the extremities of King key. ^ The 
principal trees which compofe thefe fereens are oaks, and they fhone in every luxuriance 
that a mift, breaking over their tops, through the attradive power of the fun, could 
produce. A creek enters here, and runs inland for fome way j but it is very inconfi- 
derable^ both as to its depth and grandeur. 

Continuing our courfe along the fame kind of fliore, we arrived at Fiflibome creek. 
This fweet fpot we had already coafted from the mill to the fea, as mentioned in a for¬ 
mer account of it; therefore nothing more than we had then feen broke on our fight, 
except the fup difpelling the vapours of the morning, which hid the higheft fummits 
of Afliey down. 

We obferved with pleafure that the valley was in a perfeft light, while the tops of the 
furrounding jnountains were buried in total oblivion by the l\azy dew.—Many are the 
tranfits of light; and g/eatly different are the effeds of the morning and evening.—The 
colouring at thefe times varies fo much, that it requires intenfe ftudy to conVey prpperly 
by the pencil every tint which proclaims a fun-rife. 

The moft forcible tint on the fun’s i^cending the horizon, is a bright yellow, and 
entirely free from thofe reds fhat attend an evening declination}—grey glpams ufually 
* 14 accompany 
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accompany Us afcenfton; and if not too ftrong, they difpel in a fliort time after it 
is rifen. When thefe clouds become of a more obftinatc texture, they commonly 
obfeure the fun for feme time ;—at that moment the colouring becomes a deep ma¬ 
zarine blue, with tinges of white above its centre, and ftrong lines of warm yellow at 
the bottom. 

During all thefe effcfls, the fea receives an aftonUhing diverfity of fhadcs, but parti¬ 
cularly a bright Saxon green. If the light can break any where on the fore-ground 
through the cloud, the other parts in Ihade nearly correfpond with the depth of colour 
in the cloud; while the furf that beats on the fliore, being ftrongly impregnated with 
fand, fliines in n light ochre. 

As I have frequently watched the breaking of the morning on the ifland, I generally 
obferved thefe eifeds to be produced; efpeciallyin September.—During that month 
a fun-fet gives finer colours than at any other time of the year; which may be 
attributed to the great ftrength of the vapours that are then exhaled from the valHes, 
and produce ftronger coloursand thefe, when feen in the diftance, have all that 
fire aad warmth with which Mr. Loutherbourg fo finely pourtrays fuch feenes after 
Nature. 

This glow in the works of the artift juft mentioned, I have often heard fcverely cen- 
fured, as being unnatural but from the frequent opportunities I have had of com¬ 
paring his works with the operations of Nature, I may venture to fay, that he ap¬ 
proaches as near to Nature as any living artift. And although his works have fumifticd 
a fubjeft for the fatirical pen of Peter Pindar, I muft add, that I Ihould be happy if I 
could difeern as much true tafte and judgment in the pen of the latter, as in the elegant 
and natural pencil of the former. 

Palfing hilh houfe and the woods of Quarr abbey, we tacked to the eaftem ex¬ 
tremity of the Mother Bank, where the view extended from the entrance of Southamp¬ 
ton water to that of Portfmouth harbour.—Little eUe prefented itfelf more than what 
we had feen on our paffage to the ifland. 

A large recefs of water intrudes on the lands near Quarr abbey.—Here was formerly 
a ftone quarry of fome confideration, but now little ufe is made of it. 

. Still coafting the ifland, we palled the village of Ride, which, as already obferved, 
exhibits a perreft fac fimile of Vangoen’s defigns. The houfes hang on the water’s edge, 
with a few formal trees about them;—they appear to be fmall,—many of them mere 
cabins. Nothing interefting is vifible near this place. 

We copitnued tacking till we made Appley, where feveral points break at once 
.on the fight. The more here is very rocky, and formerly produced a great quan¬ 
tity of durable ftone; but as the beach is very dangerous, and it was deemed unfafe 
to venture on it, the principal quarries worked at this time on the ifland are thofe of 
Gurnet. 

A little fiirther on is Old Fort,' where the land is more diverfified.—Near it are fome 
fait works. 

The fame kind of ftiore prefented itfelf till we had got beyond Nettleftone Priory. 
—A great quanty of rock has here fallen from the clifls, aad tinftured by the iron 
ore that lies among it, gives a diverfity of colouring.—The (bores are ‘alfo, ftrongly 
infufed with copperas, and have frequently a fimilar appearance to w at we faw at /il¬ 
ium Bay; but they have not that variety of boldnefe. Juft at the bottom of the hill of 
St. Helen’s we'had a good view of the Old Church fea>mark, wnieh we gave fome 
account of when treating 6f that fpot. 
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Crolling from St. Helen’s point to that of Binibridge, we had a very diftindt view of 
<he vale which reaches from Brading to Appuldurcombe. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the great quantities of fand which is Continually drifting into the har 4 )our 
-off the mouth of which we now were, bad rendered ineffedtual every attempt to 
make it a receptacle for fliips of burden.—Many experiments for that purpofe, ex¬ 
cited by the apparent utility of the plan, have been made ; but they have all proved 
fruitlefs. 

Leaving the fandy point of Bimbridge, we next came to the eaftem extremity of 
the ifland, to which the name of Foreland point is given.—Here the cliffs begin to af- 
fume another appearance, with regard to the foil.—A fine fandy beach extends the 
whole of the way from the FtH-eland, over Bimbridge ledge, to Culver cliffs. 

Thefe cliffs are very high, and, like thofe of Frefliwater, appear white and grey, 
with fmall interpofitions of verdure clinging to their furface.—They are inhabited as 
already noticed, chiefly by gulls.—This fpecies having been driven by the puffings and 
other birds from Mainbench and the Needles, take up their rcfidence here ; and one 
peculiarity relative to them is worthy of notice:—It is not uncommon to fee many 
hundreds of them floating on the water, without any other motion than the billows 
occaflon t during which they keep in a direft line, not one of them being in the Icuft 
before the other, and in a clofe compared orderthe young ones efpecially fome- 
times preferve this regular pofltion for many fucceflive hours. 

Wild ducks are ^fo found on this coaft in great profufion; but it is very difficult 
%o get near them, as they dive at the mod diftant approach of dangerthe only time 
lo get a Ihot at them, is the moment they recover the furface of the water from their 
immerfion, 

In this cliff there is a cavity, which the country people tell you was formerly a 
hermit’s cell; but from its fituation, with regard to the tide, which frequently flows 
into it, I fomewhat doubt the validity of thefe good peoples conjefture.—The hole ex¬ 
tends to a conliderable depth, but has nothing to recommend it to notice, except its 
dreary fides. 

As wc ikirted along Sandown bay, as clofe to the fhore as the depth of w'ater would 
permit, w'e found that the bottom confided of a fine hard fand, and ran od' with a gra¬ 
dual defeent from the cliffs.—The downs of Yaverland, viewed from it, appeared very 
high, and gave a noble effe£t to the bay. 

Section XIX. 

THE next attraflive objeft from the water is the beautiful fituation and profpeft of 
Mr. Wilkes’s feat.—When viewed from hence, it has a much handfomer appearance 
than from any nearer point;—and much I doubt which claims the preference,—the 
view of it from the water, or its own profpe^ of the. water.—Indeed both are alike in- 
tereding and deferving of notice. 

More to the fouthward of the valley the rocks affume a deeper di6, and a part of 
them are perfeftly black.—This appearance arifes from the nature of the foil, which, 
from the pieces of earth found on the beach, much refembles flatc, only of a darker 
hue, and of a fofter texture. Shewing fome fpccimens of 'this earth to a gentleman 
well verfed in natural hidqiy smd mineralogy, he informed us, that wherever fuch a 
fubdance is met with, it is a certsun indication that veins of coals are near. lliis in- 
formation feema to confirm frte account we had before received, of there having for- 
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marly been coal mbira in thefe parts belonging to the Worfley family, but which had 
long ceafed working, the produce of them not having proved adequate to the ex- 
pence. 

Joined to the feveral fpecimens of minerals, we obferved the rocks at low water to 
be covered with weeds of uncommon brightnels, which proved a fine contrail to the 
gloomy colouring of the cliff’s. ... 

A fifli of a peculiar nature, called a fand eel, is found in this bay, and here only 
in fize they feldora exceed three or four inches j are very thin; and refemble a fmelt, 
both in colour and fragrance.-—The manner in which they are taken is very fimple.— 
The fiihermen, at low water, turn up the fand with a three-pronged fork f when the 
fiih, which lie buried therein, leap out, and are taken.—Great quantities are caught 
here bv this method. 

Another particular fpecies of filh is likewife (een here in equal abundance, to which 
they give the name of Sandhopper, from its motion, which confifts of a hop or bound, 
like that of a grafshopper; in all other refpects it refembles a flirimp, as well in make 
as in colour. At low water they lie in vaft numbers on the Ihore, and fumifh the 
hogs in the neighbourhood with an excellent and nutritious repaft. As foon as the tide 
goes down, many of thefe animals refort regularly to the beach, where they devour 
them with great voluptuoufnefs. 

As we paflfed Shanklin Chine, it loft no fhare of its grandeur, but rather appeared 
to greater advantage} efpecially the afeents of Horfe lodge; which form the fouth- 
ern extremity of this bay .—The fidesof thefe are abruptly broken, and are pleafingly 
irregular; with frequent traces of channels caufed by Ae impetuous ftreams of torrents. 
The colouring with which the furface of this rock is tinted, is in general black and 
cold, without a fufficient quantity of Ihrubsor mofs to variegate it. 

The next objeft that attrafled our attention was Dunnofe, a point of rocky land 
lying to the fouthward of Luccombe Chine. The fliore here is thickly ftrewed with iron 
ore and copperas, and has a very difagreeable appearance from the water. 

Over this, when the velTel kept to windward, in order to weather the point, the 
downs of Luccombe and St. Bonniface feemed to clafti near on its awful pendant fides j 
and appeared a terrific objeft.—^Iheafcentof this tremendous rock, ^m low-water 
mark to the top of the downs is near feven hundred feet.—Some idea of its extreme 
elevation may be formed from the appearance of the ffieep that gpraze on its fides.— 
Viewed from the velTel we were in, as fhe was failing on, at no great diftance from the 
ihore, they appeared like fmall white dots, devoid of all refemblance to thdr natural 
fliape.—Even the adjacent chine of Luccombe did not command that attention as wh. r. 
you defeend it from its vale. 

On account of the great number of rocks which ftretch from hence into the fea, this 
•coail is dangerous for Ihips of burden, and hazardous to any velfel larger ,than x 
wherry. 

The day beginning to clofe very fall, when we had reached thus far, we found 
ourfolves obliged to make for Stcephill, in order to pafs the night.—The coaft con¬ 
tinued all the way to that place in the fathe riiggfed uncouth ftile; forming nothing but 
cliff’s, and a few waterfiilLs.—Of thefe we had not x fuffidept fight when' we paffTed it 
before in our land exfcurfion, but being now on a level with it, we were able to pay 
more attention to it. * * 

Some of th*! cliff’s are white, others more of aclalvey nature, but equally pidu;. 
rf’fqup, being adortied wkh cUugihg lhrhbs.-*-A few poat-houfes belonging to nflier- 
vofc. u- 4 z 
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men,, wth.thpir ba&ets for .catetop; crabs.ljing near them, are the chief obje^, lex- 
cept the rocks that adorn the fore-grounds, and two or three ftaved boats.—A fmall 
waterfall likewife, tliat Forced itfoU over a large Hone, and made its way to the fea, 
ruflied very rudely , and piclurcfquely through a few flirubs, which encircle its 
courfe, and thrive with the nutriment it'afibrds. 

The hills of Bonchurclf appeared es a very pleafmg contrafl: to, the white cliffs 
which bordered on the flicre, together will, iiohie maffes of rocks, finely variegated 
With mois, ivy, and young fucklings.—Tire cottages in fight have every rude beauty 
befitting fo admirable a cojnpofition, and rather add fubliinity to the fubjeft than 
otherwife. 

With great caution our fcamcn conducted us to Ventnor mill.—This ohjedt lofesits 
precedence when feen in any other point of view than near indeed nothing but its 
novelty entitles it to attention. 

This mill, at its head, has a double pond; and when, through a heavy rain, the 
water pours with uuiveiial violence from the mountains, the people belonging to it 
immediately give it vent, otherwife the whole fabric would be waflied into the fea. 

The variety that is vifible between Culver clifl's and this fpot exceeds credibility. 

The wind dying away, and the tide making in very flrongly from the weftw'ard, 
we now betook ourfelves to a wherry, and landed under Steephill. 

We had once before taken up our refidence at the inn at Steephill j and then, as 
well as now, we met with every accommodation we could wifh forj—and, upon oc- 
cafion, three or four travellers may be accommodated for the night;—but when a pan* 
ty vifits it, J would hint to them, that more than the foregoing number cannot llecp 
there with convenience. 

The houfe of the Honourable Mr. Tollcmache, before deferibed, is from hence a 
defirable objeft, but too much fecluded from the fight by the quantity of wood that 
furrounds it.—At a greater diftance I have not the Imalkft doubt of its becoming ftill 
more interefiing.—And indeed we found this obfervation verified upon looking back, 
as we paffed it, the next day. 

The hills of Steephill range with great beauty, when viewed from the lea, and are 
not much furpaffed by any in the illand.—What moft claimed pur admiration in this 
fpot was the combination of the rocks, and, at the fame time, the diverfity ofthem.— 
At Allum Bay fcarce any Ihrubs cover the rocks there ; they are not however lefs beaur 
tiful on that account; for as they lie in large maffes, Ihrubs meanly fcattered would 
only ruin the effeft. 

Here the rocks are folid, with fquarer angles j they arc notwithrtanding finely har« 
monized, and abound with all the boafts of Nature to complete the fight. This part 
would fuffer much in beauty were it not for the verdure which fkirts its fides.—Immcaife 
dells would otherwife continually prefent what Nature has fo happily thrown into {ha+ 
dow, tnd thus relieved the eye from being hurt by its defefts. 


SjiCtion XX, 

IN the monfingwe re-«nbarked, and ftood again to fea, in 6rdcr to,av6id the dan* 
gerous confequences of its rugged bottom near Ihore.—When the tide flows gently in, 
ana the water juft cqvers the tops of thefe lurking rocks, unlefs you haye a fifherraan, 
or at leaft a native of the coaft, with you, you ftand a chance of having your boat 

• • ftove 



ftove by them-—Ev^ experient^ feattt^^^'^Nlagr^ fifuSi&d ^ln they land 
here, without being well acquainted with the cdfiafti ' - , 

Proceeding now ciofe to the ffiore of Undercliffi or Underwath, as the country peo¬ 
ple fometimes term it, we found the appearance of the coaft very changeable, but high¬ 
ly tinted with its hanging woods and variegated foil.—At every avenue that would ad¬ 
mit of it, fome broken bold promontory Itruck the fight, and continually clofcd the 
fide fcreens.—Thefe mountainous tracks often prefented greater beauties when feen 
from the fea, than when we were between them and the cliffs that bordered on the 
ftrand. 

At the time w'e had paffed Undercliff on horfeback, the fhore was entirelv hid 
from us, and we could fee nothing but the dowhs, which hung fhelving over our 
headsbut now we reaped every advantage that diftance could give, as it blended 
the heights with all that compofes landfcapenamely, rock, wood, mountains, and 
water. 

The village of St. Lawrence prefents a greater degree of novelty than of grandeur : 
it however ferves to relieve the difagreeable appearance that the fhore is at intervals 
poffelTed of. A number of boat-houfes are feen, belonging to the fifhermen; who, 
between the employment of fifhing, which they follow as often as the weather will 
permit, and occafional labour on fhore, gain a comfortable winter fubfiftencc. • ' ' 

We obferved here the fmall cafeade, which, as already mentioned, had been mag¬ 
nified, by a gentleman who wrote a tour round the ifland, into a fize that imprrf- 
fed the mind with the expedation of feeing a Switzerland catarad.—^I'hough in point ’ 
of magnitude it is far fhort of what, from that account, wc were taught to exped, it ' 
is upon the whole pleafing.—The fhrubs that grow from its fides ad in hannony with * 
the other parts, ami give an agreeable glow to the reft of the tints,—making a fmall 
defirable ftudy. 

Still tracing the fliore, we met nearly with the fame objeds that had ranged the 
foregoing parts, particularly the rocks and fhrubs, till we came to the rocks which 
terminate the range of Undercliff, near Crab Niton. 

We have already mentioned that the village of Niton receives the additional deno¬ 
mination of Crnh, from the fifh of that name, which abound on its fhore;—but we 
did not then add, as we fhould have done, that this term gives great offence to the ' 
inhabitants, who generally conceive that it is meant to denote their being crabbed, or 
illnatured.—They therefore, whenever their place of refidence is mentioned, arid the 
word crab attached to it, immediately take offence, and arc ready to refent the fuppo- 
fed indignity. 

The fa£l is, that the term is given to it to diftinguifh it from another ))Iace in the 
iiland, which founds the fame, though it is not fpelt in the fame manner; namely, ' 
Knighton, near Newchurch, where Mr. Billet’s feat is. We have been thus particu¬ 
lar relative to fo trivial a circumftance, as the want of a knowledge of it might fubjeft a 
Itranger, whQ may inadvertently afk the road to it, to a churlifh reply, if not to a . 
downright affront. ^ • * ' * f* .L 

I’he break of rocks from the termination of Old Park to that of Niton down, where'* 
it again commences, is.near half a mile.—-The opening leads to the Newport roaci j 
and likewife to Godfhill and Whitwell, which lie behind the downs that encircle thk 
ihoro,' , ^ . 

A little farther to the weftward, we arrived at the fouthermnoft^oint., of the ifland, ' 
well known both by the name of St. Catherine’s and Rpcken-Race end } ~a part that , 
could not tut be agreeable to u$, as near it we ej^erienced the tp^itality of the ferm- 
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ii>er« virhoTe hwevali^oe aod enviable fiUnitiQQ we have before ip<^n of and would, 
wifh to commemorate upon all occafions, 

Thefe txKks, which toally terminate the range of Undeiwath, are higher than any 
of the others.—Sir Richard Worfley fays, that the hill of St. Catherine’s, from its top 
to the water’s edge, meafures feven hundred and fifty feet j—judging from its appear* 
ance, I tlunk the depth rather neater. 

When viewed from even a finall diftance, they appear more like fortifications than 
any other objefl: I can think of.—Joined to the awfulnefs which they naturally infpire, 
they poffefs an eminent degree of that fpedmen of Nature we feldom meet with. The 
terrific afcent of St. Catherine’s is well verdured; and though bold in its declination 
towards the fea, has nothing difgufting in its appearance.—A valley, apparently formed 
by art, ranges round the wefternmoft part of it.—Near the bottom, on the eafiernmofi: 
fide, is a fertile fpot, with feveral cottages on its cheerful brow,—^The trees alfo exhibit 
a convincing proof of the prevalence of the wefterly winds, as they all bend their lofty 
tops towards the mountains. 

Having weathered the point of Rocken end, an entire new feene prefented itfelf.— 
Chale’s dangerous bay firft encountered the fight.—Of this we had taken a thorough 
view before, and nothing new was obfervable, but a Hill greater deformity in its un¬ 
couth, reftlefs, billowy fhore. 

The principal obje&s from it are Walpan and Blackgang chines, with the drop¬ 
ping well of the latter.—All this part is pofiefled of that kind of appearance which, 
while it excites horror, Hill pleafes the imagination; as we fee Nature running riot, 
and overleaping all bounds.—But while Ihe thus pleafes the fpeculative traveller, fhe 
ap^pears-tenme to thofe whom chance or accident may drive upon the coafl. When 
viewed from the fhore, the rolling billows, tinged with refraffed rays of light, con¬ 
vey exquifite pleafure to the mind; but at the fame time they may be fraught with 
ddfru( 0 aon to the unfortunate mariner.—There is fcarcely perhaps a fpot in the 
univerfe more peculiarly adapted to excite thefe opponent fenfations than Chale 
bay. 

Little of novelty is to be met with from hence to Freihwater, except the fmall varia¬ 
tion in the downs of Brixton and Cheverton.—The valley between thefe downs and 
the fea is entirely hid from the fight. 

luffing Atherfield point and Compton chine, we entered the bay of Brixton, 
wha'e the fea rolled in with increafed fury, and became really tremendous:—its 
foaunin^, billows tore up the fand on the beach, and died the water j giving, at the 
fame time, a fpedmen of their ufual depredations on the fhore. There is great 
redbp toi believe, that if the fea continues thefe incurfions with the inceflant violence 
it has done .for the laft ten yeara».that in a few centuries this bay yirill vie with that^ 
of S^own in extent, though it will never be able to equal it id grandeur or noble-' 

nefc ‘ . . . ’ 

Thf chme taimed Jackman’s, is the principal one in the bay.—This leads to 
Biixtonr village, where the brook already deferibed, pafiTes through from Motti- 

aiileoafting pn,. we, paffed ,Brook chine and Compton village^ when we reaefedthe 
of Freihwater, tb(^ romantic beauties of which had before excited our warm eft feel- 
mgs; and thefe we now re-enjoyed.—Here the craggy rocks of Undercliff are entirely 
feft fight. * ' 

AH the . way cave the Main bench, are a number of chaftns in the 

dow% wkh continual receffes and caves at the bottom. Va- 
• • rious 
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riouskindsof the exode fetthnednce aietinir inh^tants; who^ Siethe foUtaty lap* 
wing, avmd the haunts of nian. « 

Few places can produce a finer ftudy for wfledions.—Hie rodcs, though not pidu- 
refijue thoafelves, have great charms when imprinted on the fubjacent mirror; that’ 
nnts are then hndy harmonized, uid mve noble broad e^eds of ihadow.—They are- 
compofed, in a great meafure, of grey nint, which, when blended with the fhrubs, ir 
rather pleating than pidurefque. 

Several fprings, that flow from the tides of the mountain, predpitate thendelv^ into‘ 
the fea; bat they all appear too contemptible for the paicU. 

Faffing the clfe of Main bench, we once more arrived at the Needles, and from 
thence en^cd Allum bay; but were obliged to keep a contidezable diflance from the' 
fliore; as We had done all the way from Steephill. From the water the land has a re¬ 
markably beautiful and pidurefque appearance. —Its variegation and fudden knolls are 
not among the lead of its beauties.—The aliupt ridges, and fmail frills of water, are 
alfo very interefting.—When a dream iflues near five hundred feet from the furfrice of 
the ground, and precipitates from that height, though it might be but fmail, it cannot 
fail of giving pleai'ure to the fpedator. 

Such a M may alfo be accounted pidurdque, though it does not deferve tlm^ 
appellation of grand.—The continual interruption the dream meets with froitt 
the clumps that accidoitally lie in its way, are, however, of great utdity to an ar- 
tid.—^It IS only eiilargmg the dream and diminiihing the rock^ and a reprefenta.. 
tion of this fpot in a pidure might delude you into a belief that it was a Switzerland' 
beauty. 

The& little liberties are allowable to an artid, extept when an exa^ reprdentationof 
the fpot is required;—and even then he may enlarge the waterfall to any dimenfions» 
as in the rainy feafon it is a perfed torrent; but when the fwell is over, it aflumM its 
former modome fize. 


Section XXL 

THE appearance of the coad is nearly the fame duroughout the whole way to 
Totland bay and Warden ledge, with only a fmail variation in parts where the devaf- 
tation of the ocean has implanted a greater degree of horror. It is not imcommon to 
fee large crags overhanging a broad beach, the lea having undermined them for a 
contiderable depth, and left clumps of earth and dones, fo firmly cemented, that they 
fometiines hang in this potition for many months, terrific in appearance, and a dread 
to the miners.—We were however aflured that they leldom remain in t}^*date aboye 
t^ winters, and even when brought to a level, they are for a long time a contmii^ 
nuifance. 

The point of Carey’s fconce introduced us to Yarmouth road.—This is the neared 
projedion of the ifland to the neck of land on which Hurd cadie dands«i—It was be¬ 
tween thefe two points that, according to fome writers, waggons loaded with tin ufed 
to pafs over at low water, in order to tranfport that raetaJ from Cornwall tothisifland, 
from whence it was diipped to France.—An abfordity that, m my opufipn, is too ap» 
parent to need refutation. 

For, as a convincing proof that this drail could never haveAeen paflaUe for carriages, 
it is to be remaned, that the tide always begins to flow at the Needles before it is low 
water in Poitfinouth harbour; confequeatly there mud qlways be a confideraUe depth 
of water hare. 


Frooa- 
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fiere.'^Befid es, we find that Southampton was one of the firft fea porte ei^d^ oa the 
and ttpit it wa$^ from the «irjieft timeSy the mait to which foreign #i%s 
ijefqfte^*—that thfJte docs not appear to have been any occafion for the Cornlfh p!6d- 
pT^.tp wing their dn by fo hazardous a paflage to the Ifle of Wight? hi order to ex- 
port W ^ , . • . 

' K has likcwife been thought by fome that this point of land was anciently united to 
t|tat on which Hur/l caftle,(lands ifabut from this opinion I muft alfo beg leave to dilfent. 
—Frohi the depth of the channel^ the folidity of the bottom, and the non-appearance 
of any broken rocks, like the Needles, on either fhore, I think I may venture to fay 
that the conjedurc.does not feem to be well founded. 

If fuch an union ever did exift, it mull have been at a very early period ;-A>ut then, 
as it is mofl; rcafonable to fuppofe fuch a reparation to have been occafioned by fome 
violent concullion of the earth, k nyght h|^eheeQ cx'pefled that marks of fo fudden a 
disjunflion would Hill have been vifible. 

Yarmouth road is much frequented by His Majelly’s cruizers, that are flation- 
ed in the channel for the prevention of fmuggling; and whofe efibrts in that 
point, to the fatisfa^ion of the fair trader, have lately been attended with great 
fuccefs. 

They are peculiarly indebted for this benefit to the commander of the Hebe, whofe 
courage, prudence, and humanity, are fo confpicuous, as to have gained him not only 
the elleem of ihofe to whom his exertions are ferviceable, but even of the fmugglers 
themfelvcs. So much celebrated is he for the latter virtue, that happening while there 
to mention-the name of the captain of the Hebe, I was alked by a feaman prefent, w'he- 
tlier I meant the lenient Thornborough. 

Yarmouth is alfo well known to the gentlemen of the navy for the hofpitality of a 
naval officer’s h6ufe in that town, whofe owner, I believe, fcldoin wants company while 
a man of war lies in the road. 

j Leaving the river Yar, or, as it is generally called, Frefhwater lake, on our right, 
we continued to Ikirt the coafi ; which, for a confiderable didance, exhibits one of thofe 
unmeaning -features in landfcape that neither attracts nor pleafes the fight. The beach 
is comfortlefs, with a few' infignificant broken inafTes and clumps; but it wanted at this 
time both colouring and verdure. 

About two miles from Yarmouth it aflumes a gayer face, as it here, forms the 
northernmod ridge of moentaius ; hut from the fea they are foon .lod to the 
fight, and appear to fall rather pidurefquely. Thefe mountains chiefly encircle 
the water cd^Shalfleet, apd, when feen from. Newtow’n, are a leading beauty to the 
lake. 

A quantity of limeftone, and abrupt promontories) conftitute the charafter of this' 
fhore, qnd in many parts it is well tinted. In not a few ©f thefe feenes there was, how¬ 
ever, a want of variety to make thent interefling; for we oft<pi faw noljle mafles of 
earth in piflurefejue fhapes, and pleafingly irregular, but, at the fame time, devoid of 
the principal beauty, that of colouring. 

One fpot gives you a chill, comfortlefs, glcwrny black j anotlter,, perhaps, is of an 
ochre; and thefe' tints of themfelves are infipid; but when the former has thrown otf 
its fird furly appearance, and verges towards a grey, coUe&ing about it a few briars and 
weeds, it then becon^s poetical, and gives fatisfa^on. ' ' ^ 

Thefe fceiies are very frequent, and they niuft be ^counted for by fuppofing that 
Nature has juft raaffed her dead'colouring. ^ . v : 


The 
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Th^t ochre of itfelf is likewife hurtful to the eyes when diverted of "the fm ments bf 
lovely mofs and clingmjr lichens; and, if any thing, lefs pleafmg than the form r;—but, 
on the other hand, jurt cart its natural flirubs upon it, with hefe and there a fmall 
cliafm, and an abrupt piece of limertone, over which the verdure ruggedly fjills in 
pleafing confufion, and if immediately becomes a ftudy. 

In fljort the fports of Nature are fo various^ that 1 fcarcely remember to have ever 
feen, in the diftance of half a tnile^ two fpots fo exadfly refembling each other. It is but a 
weary fruitlefs jaunt to endeavour to overtake Nature. Imagination prefents to my vidw 
a!\ ai till who has arrived at a feene, where, after having ufed his utmoft eiforts, he pro¬ 
duces a copy that nearly exceeds the original; —and he thinits himfelf peculiarly happy: 
but on doubling a fmall cape or promontory, a freih feene prefents itfelf, that baffles all 
his ikili, and damps every expeftation of being able to out-do it.—Yet ftill the mind 
of n'bin is Nature; and while he purfues nobler objeds than he can deferibe or pour- 
tray, he gives us a faint emblem ol Nature attempting to exceed herfelf. 

Ikit few novelties are to be feen along this joylefs fhore.—The fea forms foveral' 
final) bays, which rather alleviate the coarfe lines of the cliffs, and raife the imagination 
to exped at every curve feme brilliant copfe, or towering hill, to cafe the wearifoine 
lines. 

Paffmg the flat point of Newtown haven, we entered Shalfleet lake, where fplendid 
hills encircle the unfullied ferpentine mirror. 

From thence we proceeded to I’hornefs bay, the fliores of which are more pidurefquc, 
and are affilled by the principal beauties of landfcape, viz. a prpfufion of wood 
and rock. 'Fhc coaft continues edging towards the north, and forms feveral receffes, 
where'frequent rills ruih down the uncouth cliffs. 

Weathering another point, we entered Gurnet bay; the repofitory, as before ob- 
ferved, of the ftone with which the fortifications of Portfmouth arc conftruded.—Wc 
found here two boats loading with the produce of the quarries, which, as likewife ob- 
fcTvcd, daily attend from rhat place. 

The only part of this bay that afforded an agreeable pidure of the land, was from 
the opening which looks towards the Carilbrook hills. The valley is extremely 
fertile and well wooded, and ranges in pleafing forms till the mountains clofe the fight. 

This feene is peculiarly pidurcfque towards the conclufion of the day, when the 
fliadows are broad and the colouring chartc; at other times it appears rather crowded 
and confufed b«t when feen with a proper colouring, it is equal to any of the rural 
feenes of the ifland. 

The time of the day, w'hen we view an objed in landfcape, and the colouring then 
on it, prepoffeffes us in its favour, or prejudices us againft it.—Thus what i#all beauty 
in a morning fun, is obfeurity in the evening.—Therefore if a feene which is grand' 
aad noble prefents itfelf, I alway§ make a point when time will admit, to take a view 
of it both at the dawn and at the. clofe of day; and, from fuch an attention, ftrdihger 
ideas, I am convinced, may be imbibed even from one feene, than from many, partially 
viewed. * • 

Stretching now for the Brambles, we tacked, and once more paffed Cowes caftle ; 
when we entered the harbour, having received the higheft fatisfadion frojn an aquatic 
tour of two days, during which we had encircled the ifland, and'taken a view of the dif. 
ferent feenes it exhibited from the fea. , • 

We have now«ffihHhed our account of this pleafant, fertile, and ’happy fpot j and 
from the obfervations we bad an opportunity of making during our ftay there, we were 

14. ’ confirmed 
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in the opinion which had induced us to vifit U,-^^at for beautiful 
and pidurefijue views, fele£); parts of it are fearcely e:Kceeded by thofe on any other of 
the coafts. * 

The pleafmg variety of hill and dale with which it abounds,—the delightful fituation 
of the gentlemen’s feats,—the venerable remains of antiquity,—the rich and extcnfive 
fee views that every where prefent themfelves,—and, above all, the grand and noble 
draggy cliffs, which at once ferve as a natural fortihcation to tlie ifland, and exhibit the 
niou magnificent and awful fcenes;—^all thcfe combined mud naturally excite the cu> 
tiofityol every admirer of the fuperb works of Nature j—and, at the fame time, they 
account for the frequent Vifits that are made to the ifland,—Ind^d I know not where 
a party digaged on a pleafurable fcheme could find their expedations more fully gra« 
tidedto wbich,lthinkl might add, the natural civility and bofpitality of the inha* 
ytants at large do not a little contribute. • 
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A NATURAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS OF SCILLT, 

OBSCKtBIliO 


THBIR SIVVATIOM, KVMBER, EXTINT, SOU, CVLTUBB rROOVCB, RAKtttAt, TOWNS, POATIFU 
CATIONS, TRADE, MANDFACTDRB, INHABITANTS. ^ 

THEIR COTBRNMENT, SAWS, CUSTOMS, GRANTS, RECORDS, AMD AitTlaVITIES. 


The Importance of thofe Iflands to the Britifh. Trade and Navigation) the Improwments they are ca> 
pable of; and Directions for all Ships to avoid the Dangers, of thew Rocks, 
lUullratcd with a new and correCl Dravght of thofe Ifles from an a&nal Snrvey, in the Year 1744, 
including the neighbouring Seas, and Sea-Coafts, next the Land's End of Cornwall. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

The Tradition of a TraCl of Land, called Uonefs, devoured by the Sea, former^ joining thofe I-fles and 
Cornwall. Of the Caufe, Rife,andDifappearBnce of fome lilands. 

By ROBERT HEATH, 

An Officer of Hit Majelly’t Forces, fome Time in Garrifon, at Scilly. London, 1750, 8vo. 


An EJiimatiim* of the Quantity Land in Acres^ contained in each IJland, aecorSng t» 

the Map, 

1 St. Mary 


Five large Iflands inhabited 
about 1400 People. 


One Famfly 

Scattered Iflands bearing 
Grafs. 


a Trefco 

3 St. Martin 

4 St. Agnes 

. 5 Bryer 

6 Sai^fon 

7 St. Helens 

8 Tean 

9 White Ifland 
10 Annet 

‘ii Great Arthur 


' 12 Great Ganilly 
13 Great Gannick 
, 14 Minewithen 

SO Eaflem Iflands, flocked with i i j Nbrnour 
Conies, and fit forfeeding Cattle 1 16 Litte Arthur 
in Summer. 


.7 Scattered Iflands placed about 
thelargeft. 


17 Little Ganilly 
iS Little Gannick 
19 Ragged Ifland 
(,20 Innitvoolt 
'21 Mincarlo 

22 Guahall 

23 Northwithel 

^ 24'White Ifland near Sampfon 

25 Round Ifland 

26 SciUy Ifland 
^27 Rat Ifland 



Sum Total 4485 I. 

C The half, 2242! Acres, atleaft, aretilUble and 
, j improveable. 

N. IB. Befides thv above, which are mofl noited, there maybe numbered about a^ozen very finall Iflands 
bearing grab 1 and Rocks innumerable above water. 

« ■■ ■ . . ■ I. ■■ I — ■ I I I M I ^ S ' . II .1.-. I ■■■■* .. I ^ . IS 

* The intruduftory obfemrioBS, and dire^ons to navigators, are omitted^ as little Sntcrefling to the 
general reader. 

II. y A Several 


30 heath’s account of the islands of scilly. 

Several of thefe iflands afford tin, and fome alfp lead and copper. The tin is difco- 
verable by the banks next the fea, where the marks of the ore, in fome places, are vifible 
upon the furface: this I was affured by fome very confiderable Cornifti tinners, in the 
year 1744; who defired me to make reprefentation thereof to the prefent proprietor, 
for obtaining his lordftiip’s confent for their working of tin and other metals in Scilly, 
wherein they propofed a certain lhare to his lordlhip free of expences j but I did not then 
fuccecd. 

The iflands of Scilly arc denominated frpm a very fmall ifland, near them, firff called 
by that tiainc; probably from ks fit nation,. near dangerous rocks, fimilar to the rock 
Scylla, near Sicily ; mentioned by • Virgil. And it is obfervablc, that Scilly and Sicily 
have rcfemblancc of fituation, in lying refpeftively at the feet of their neighbouring 
trails of Cornwall and Italy ; fuppofing each of thofe tra&s to have the figure of a 
human leg. 

Scilly iflands were antiently called f Silllnse Infulac ; for Severus Sulpitius, relating 
that luftantius, a fadUous and feditious heretic, was banifhed by Maximus, the Roman 
J ’.mperor, expreffes himfelf in fhefe words; Ad Sillivam Infulam ultra Britannicim 
deportatus. 

They were alfo called, by the ancient Greeks, J Hefperides and CalTiterides, from this 
weftern fituation, and abounding with tin. And § Silures by Solinus; Sigdeles by An¬ 
toninus ; by the Dutch, Sorlings; and in feveral of the Tower records, and manu- 
feripts of antiquity, Sully, or Sulley; which laft name is probably a contraftkm from 
Infulac, as ifles from iflands. And in fome grants, or charters, they are called our Ifles. 
The antients had a cuftora of deriving one name from another by tranfpofition of 
letters, for fignifying fuch things as were fuppofed fome way to have a relation. The 
rock Lifia, mentioned by Antoninus, lying between Scilly and the Land’s End of Eng¬ 
land, by tranfpofition makes Silia. This rock is called alfo, by the inhabitants there* 
abouts, Lethowfo, or Gulf; and its making a great noife, Kke the rock Scylla near 
Sicily, by the tides rulhing againft it, is fignified by Lis, or Lifo, or more properly the 
antient Britifh word IJais, which laft being tranfpofed makes Sylia; whence might come 
our prefent Scilly, as lying near it, about which are many rocks of fimilar nature. But 
waving this trifling cuftom of authors, in finding out derivations, thefe iflands were 
firft difeovered by Hamilco, a Carthaginian, belonging to the Silures, a Phoenician colony- 
in Spain; as Solinus reports. He was employed by that ftate to fearch the weftem 
coafts of Europe. And Dionyfius Alexandrinus fpeaks thus of the Hefperides, our 
prefent Scilly. 

■ . ' . .— . dtUTttp TW KHfttt 

Hi) ivimvi xupTii) ’Evpuxdnf 
tivcTHf TO <^1 xuTinrt^otQ •yivtiXn 

ytusnv dyuvouxoditi Hrifun. 

Tranflatcd by Prifeian. 

SeJfummam contraJacram coptomint Jieunt 
^uam caput Europte, fmt Jlanni pontlertplctim 
Hefperidest populut tenuit quae forth Ibcru 


• Lib. j. V. 346. j^neid. v. 430. 55^. Cti5. f Camden’s Britannia. Vir^. £neid. Lib. 3. 

Camden’s-britannia. 

j Ptolemy, in his Geography, c&Us the Welch of Bulleum, (a Towa in Breeknocklbire) SUares. 

Againft 
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' Againft the facred Capei great Europe’s head 
Th’ Hefperides along the ocean fpread j 
Whofe wealthy hills with mines of tin abound. 

And ftout Iberians till the fertile ground. 

They were called Oftiymnides, by Feftus Avienus in bis poem De Oris Maritlinis, 
or Book of the Coalls, wherein he writes; 

In quo Injuh fefe exeront Oeflrpnnidet 

Ijttxi jactntct, tt metaUo divitet 

Stanni atque Plumhi i multa vis h:c gent is tji ; 

Supcrhus animus, effieax folertia 
' Negotiandi eura jugis omnibus 

Noluf^ cymbis turbidum late /return, 

Et belluqft gurgitum oceans feeant. 

Non his Carinas quipbe pinu texere 
Facere mortm non abiete ut ufus efl, 

Curvasit Phajelo ; fed rei ad miraculum 
NavigiajunHis femper apt ant prllibus, 

Curioque vafium Japepercurruatfakm. 

The ifles Ocftymnides are cluftering feen, 

Where the rich foil is ftor’d with lead and tin. 

Stout are the natives, and untam’d in war. 

Their Itudy profit, trade their only care. 

Yet not in fliips they drive the fcaly train, 

Nor with bold veflels brave the ftormy main. 

Unlkill'd in arts t» ufe the lofty pine. 

Untaught to build, or ftubborn plank to join. 

They uim remote, the bi iny fwelling flood. 

With leathern boats, contriv’d of fkins and wood. 


Thcfe kind of boats were ufed anno 914, for we read of certain pious men tranf- 
ported from * Ireland into Cornwall, in a Carab, or Caroch, (the fame with Corracle) 
made of two hides and half; or, according to fome, of three hides and half. This ac¬ 
count takes notice of about 145 iflands called Scilly ; but ten chiefly, bcfides abundanch 
of hideous rocks, and huge ftoncs above water, placed in a kind of circle, clad with 
gral's, or covered with a greenilh mofs} fome affording many forls of cattle, com, 
fowl, &c. but mofl flocked with rabbits, herons, cranes, wild fwans, and fea fowl. The 
largefl takes its name from St. Mary, where is a caftle built by Queen Elizabeth, anno 
1593, called Stella Maria, or Star Caftle, with a garrifon. This ifland is about eight 
miles round: the reft were called Rufeo, Brefer, Agnes, Annoth, Sampfon, Silly, 
St. Helen’s, St. Martin, and Arthur. And two leffer called Minan-withanj, and Mi- 
nuiflifand, which feem to derive theia names from mines. Strabo, in his third book of 
Geography, fays, the ifles Caflitcrides are ten in number, clofe to one another, and fitu- 
ated in the ocean, to the north of the port Artabri (i. e. Gallicia) in Spain. That one 
of them is defart and unpeopled, and the reft inhabited by people wearing black cloaths, 
and coats reaching down to their ancles, girt about their breafts, and with a ftjifF in 
their hand, like the furies in tragedies, l^at they lived by cattle; and ftraggled up 
and down like them without a fixed abode, or habitation. That they had mines of tin 
and lead, which comm&ditics they ufed te barter with merchants for emhern veffels, 
fait, and inftruments of btafs. And Euftathius, from Strabo, calls thefc people Melan- 

•Snell were the faint* Dubflane, Machecu, and Manflunum, who; arcording* to Matthew ofWeftminflcr, 
furfuok Ireland, thrufting thcmfrlvea to fra in a boat made of thgee ox hide* and half, with fevcn 
days ptuviliop*, and miraculoutly arrived in Cornwall; as 8t. Warna anrived at St. Agne* ifland in 
Scilly.: . 

chlani. 
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chlan!, from their wearing black cloaths down- to their ancles. Thefe are the iflandk 
which Sulinus reports are fevered from the coaft of the Danraonii (or Corniflr) by a 
rough narrow fea, of three or four hours in eroding over. That the inhabitants thereof 
lived according to their old manner. That they had no markets, nor did money pafs 
among them; but they gave in exchange one thing for another; and fo provided 
therafelves wth necclfaries: that they were very religious, both mon arid women ; and 
pretended to have great ikill in the art of divination, or in fortelhng of what was to 
come. And as to the healthful fituation of their climate, Sanlus was perfuaded that 
they lived fo long till they were weary of life ; becaufe they threw themfelves frojn a 
rock into the fea, in hopes of a better life. 1'his was allb the opinion of the Britifh 
druids. Pliny fays, that lead was firft brought from thefe iflands into Greece by Ma- 
dracritus. The Phoenicians were the firft who traded thither from Gadcs, concealing 
their voyages from others ; the trade being fo gainful to them that they held it a great 
point or ftate-policy, Kfvvfnv olvar) riv waSk, to keep it a fecret from all the world ; as 
Strabo aflerts. But the Romans, to find out their place of trade, employed fome of 
their vefiels to follow a Carthaginian, or Phoenician, in his voyage thither, who per¬ 
ceiving their defign, run his fhip on the next fhore on purpofe, rather than difeover 
to what place he was bound ; and after bringing the reft into danger, cfcaping him- 
felf, he received the price of his loft ftiip and cargo out of the common treafury, with 
a recompence for his merit. However, the Romans, by many attempts, found out this 
trade at laft. 

Afterwards, Publius Craffus failed thither, and having feen them work at their 
mines, (which were not very deep) and that the people loved peace and navigation, he 
inftrufted them in making improvements therein, notwithftanding the greater diftance 
betwixt them, and their own coaft, than that to Britain, hither the Roman emperors 
baniftied their crimmals to work in the mines: for Maximus having pafled fentence of 
death upon Prifcillanus for herefy, tranfported Inftantius, a biftiop of Spain, and Ti- 
berianus, into Scilly ifiands; their goods being firft confifeated. So alfu Marcus the 
Emperor baniftied one to Scilly for pretending to prophefy, and foretellmg of things to 
come, as if he was infpiredat the time of the infurre£tion of Caflius, as fome ima¬ 
gine, who would read Silia Infula for Syria Infula, geographers knowing no fuch iftand 
as the latter. 

This relegation, or tranfportation to foreign iflands, was one kind of banifliment in 
thofe days j and the governors of provinces could banifti in this manner, in cafe they, 
had any iflands under their jurifdidion. If not, they wrote to the Emperor to appoint 
fome ifland for the relegation, or banifliment, of the condemned party. Neither was it 
lawful to remove the dead body of the exiled perfon to any other place to be buried,, 
without fpecial licence for fo doing from the Emperor. After the h oraans had forfaken 
their hold in Britain, Scilly returned again to the power and pofleflion of its natives I 
and was afterwards fubdued, and added to the EngUfli crown by .^thelftan, the eighth 
Saxon King of England. 

The'aforefaid Avienus gives this fiirther account of thefe iflands. 

Vartefii/que in Terminet O^tymnidum 
Negodantft mes crat, Cartoagimt 
Etiam Cotsnis m m «m , 

Oft the Tattefliant through the well-known fees, 

WouM fail fortrafi^cL toiU’ C’lllrynu. iocs ; 

And Carthaginiaot too - 


Strabo 
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Strabo calls a certain place among the Drangi in Afia Caffiteron, for the fame rea- 
fon that the Greeks called the iflands Cafllterides, fignifying tin. And Stephanas, 
in his book de Urbibus, obferves from Dionyfms, that a certain illand in the Indian fea 
was called Caffiterea, from tin. “ But, over-againft the Artabri, on the north, (fays 
Strabo) which are oppofite to the weft parts of Britain, lie thefe iiiands, which they 
call Calhterides, (ituate, as it were, in the fame climate with Britain.** 

The famous Leland has given the following account of * Scilly. “ There be 
countid 140 iflettes of Scilley, that here grafs, exceeding good pafture for catail. 

** St. Mary Ifle is five miles or more in cumpace, in it is a poor town and a meatly 
ftrong pile j but the froues of the buildings in it be fore defacid and woren. 

** The ground of this ifle berhh exceeding good com j infomuch, that if a man do 
but call: com wher hogges have rotid, it wyl cum up. 

“ Inifcaw longid to Taveftock, and ther was a poore celle of monkes of Taveftock. 
Sum caulle this Trefcaw} it is the beggeft of the ifleets, in cumpace a fix miles or 
more. 

“ St. Martines Ifle. St. Agnes Ifle, fo caullid of a chapel theryn. The ifle of St. 
Agnes was defolatid by this chaunce, in recenti hominum mmoria^ 

“ The hole numbre almoft of v houlhoids that were yn this ifle came to a marriage 
or a feft into St. Mary Ifle, and going homewarde were all drownid. 

“ Ratte Iflande. Sayn£k Lydes Ifle wheryn times paft at her fepulchre was gret 
fuperflition. 

“ There appere tokens in diverfe [(or) the iflettes of habitations now dene down. 

“ Guiles and puffines be taken in diverfe of thefe iflettes j and plenty of conyes be 
in divers of thefe iflettes. Divers of thefe iflettes berith wild garlick. Few men be 
glad to inhabit thefe iflettes for al the plenty, for robbers by the fea that take their ca¬ 
tail of force. Thefe robbers be Frenchmen and Spaniards. 

“ One Danvers, a gentilman of Wilfliire, who chief houfe at Daundefey. 

“ And Whitington, a gentleman of Glocefterihire, be owners of Scillcy j but they 
have fcant 40 marks by yere of rentes and commodities of it. 

** Scylley is a Kenning, that is to fay about an xx miles from the very weftefte pointe 
of Cornwaulle. 

“ I Sir John Scylley, a Knight and his wife fum tyme dwellyng in the Paroche of 
Crideton (near Excefter) are buried in the north part of the tranifept of the new church 
there.’* 

In the ifland called § Inifcaw was a cell of two Benedidine monks, dedicated to St; 
Nicholas, belonging to Taveftock, even before the conqueft. This was confirmed to 
them by King Henry I. Reginald Earl of Cornwall, &c. Thus writes* Archbifliop 
Tanner, who refers to Reginald. Com. Comub. et BarthoL epifcop. Exon ex regiftro 
tavitochienji, M. S. Penes Johan. Maynard, Armig. 

After King JEthelftan had conquered thefe Iflands, at his jretum to England, he 
built the church of St. Burian, in the utmeft promontory of Britun, weftward, where 
he landed. 

8T. Mary’s 

Is the lu^eft of the Scilly Iflands, containing as many houfes and inhabitants as all the 

reft- h’8 greateft length is about two miles and a half, niiddlemoft breadth almoft one 
‘ • 

* Leland’» ftinerary, v. Ki. p. 7. f Rooms, f Ib. Cod. pu 44, 

( TaDDcr’t Nutitia Monatlica. * « 


and 
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and a half, and may be reckoned betwixt nine and ten miles in circumference, lying 
in a projefted and retraced figure. 

The earth, or foil, is like that of Cornwall; but the air here is much wholefomer 
than the air of that county, being lb very brifk and healthful, that ficknefs is feldom 
known among thefe inhabitants. 

The hills are rocky, rifing in fome places to a great height j and are enriched with 
mineral ftores. The vallies are fertile, and the fields here, like thofe in Cornwall, 
are inclofcd with ftone hedges. Alfo the heathy plains, and turfy downs, in feveral 
places, of this ifland, afford their ufe and pieafure. 'i'he highell land yields a prof- 
peft of England on a clear day, and of lliips going out and returning, at the 
mouths of the channels. Here is allb morafs ground, in two parts of rhis ifland, 
called the upper ahd lower moors, which fupply the cattle with water in dry feafons. 
In the upper of which, the fartheft from Hugh-l’own, is a pretty large and deep lake. 
But thefe moors,'by their low fituation and ready communication with the fea, next 
to the fouthem parts of the ifland, are fubjedt to be overflowed by the high fpring 
tides; efpecially when thefe tides are lifted and driven over the moor»banks by ftrong 
foutherly winds. I'he frelh and fait water thus mixing together in the moors, render 
them long unferviceable to the cattle j and for want of proper banks and Iluices to de¬ 
fend their low'-fend, which might be effected at a moderate expence, their ground and 
ditches are feldom free from fait water, more or lefs, in different parts of them. 

Nature has not been profufe of her rivers, purling ft reams, trees, groves, woods, 
and other external ornaments to beautify this f’pot of ground ; but has bountifully 
fupplied their deficiency with intrinfic flore of frefh fprings, fnbterraneous cafeades, 
and rich mineral hills; fixing the iflands before the entrance of tvvo famous trading 
channels, (the Britifh and Briftol,) whereby the inhabitants thereof might benefit 
thcmfelves, by an intercourfe with foreign nations, as well as her mother country. 

The latitude of St. Mary’s Ifland is 49®. 55'. It is never cold in winter here, as in 
England, Ireland, and other neighbouring countries. Eroft and fnow are very fcl- 
dom known, and never to continue here longer than a few days. 

The fummers are not fcorching, by reafon of the frequent breezes, flying over the 
lilands. 

Potatoes are cultivated in large quantities, and in as great perfe^ion as in Ireland. 
Some families gather tw'o crops in a year. 

Very little wheat is produced; but of barley, as much as ferves this whole ifland 
for making malt and bread for the poorer families, with an overplus, the year round. 
The deficieiM^ of wheat is fupplied by facks of flour from England, of which bread is 
made by itfelf, or by mixing it with ground barley. The overflock of barley growing, 
here is fuflicient to furnifh malt and beer for exportation; but is ufually applied to lefs 
advantage, in feeding cattle, or fwine. * 

Pea^, oats, and a gi^in called pillis, growing here,'are fuflicient for the ifland-ex- 
pence of thofe grain, 4ind to fpare. The pillis-corn ground, is ufed infleqd of oatmeal. 

But* little hay is made, which die cattle feverely find the want of in the winter. 
Frelh butter and cheefe made in this ifland are fcarce <;ommodities ; eggs are five for a 
penny the yean round, though they are fometimeS difficult to get 4 but in the fumraer 
are always Fery plentiful. A very good fowl fells but for fixpence: and a couple of 
conies are uliudly fold for the fame price. Frelh fifi], taken about the iflands,. are 
very cheap and plentiful; a turbot is fuki for about one Hulling antf fixpence here, 
which, at London market, wopld fetch a guinea. 


Great 
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Great quantities of 61 h are taken by the inhabitants in the fpring and fummer fea- 
fons, which they prepare or fave, by opening, garbaging, faking, or laying in pickle, 
and afterwards drying in the fun. Some are laid by for yearly (lock to expend with 
potatoes, and others are kept for fale. They hang their filh out to dry againft the 
walls of their hoiifes, or fpread them upon their ftone hedges, which are fomctimes 
f^en covered ; but are fuddenly removed on the appearance of a ftorm. The common 
dried fort of filh ufually fells for three halfpence, or two-pence per pound ; but the 
ling, which is the befl, fort, and preferable to what is cured elfewhere, is fold for fix 
pence per pound, when it is font out of the iflands j and for never lefs than four-pc-nce 
upon the fpot; and therefore, as it is fo valuable a commodity, very little of it is ex¬ 
pended in Scilly, but moft of it carried to market at Penzance. 

The fifh are divided into three kinds, viz. round, flat, and fhcll-filh. Of the round 
are denominated ling, cod, conger, polluck, bafs, eels, chad, fcad,' whiting polluck, 
millet, mackerel, fmelts, fprat, brit, barne, cudles, pilchards, hake, 'fivrafs, whiftlers, &c. 

Of flat are denominated, turbot, thomback, foies, fcate, rays, flowkes, dabs, plaice,, 
flounders, &c. 

Of fhell-fifti are denominated, craw-fifh, crabs, lobfters, mufsles, cockles, Ihrimps,. 
iimpits, wrinkles, but no oyflers about Scilly. 

The cattle bred upon this ifland are fmall, and the meat not fo well fed, in general,, 
nor of fo pleafant a tafte, as in England. Hogs are here very plentiful, whofe flclh 
is reckoned excellent, aud the belt of its kind y though very good meat Is killed here¬ 
of all forts at particular feafons. 

Beef commonly fells for two-pence-halfpenny per pound, and mutton for a$ much, 
or fometimee three- pence j which is alfo the price of hog-meat. Veal is about the price 
it is fold for in England, and variable: a quarter of lamb for ten-pence. But they 
have other fupplics of provifions and commodities from Ireland, (beel^ pork, cheefe, 
butter, foap, candles, &c.) which come very cheap. But fince the late wars with 
France and Spain, and the reftraint of a cuftom-houfe upon fome of their neceflaries, 
trading velTels from that part of the world feldom put into the harbours of Scilly, which 
fometime occafions a fcarcity among the inhabitants. 

They are fumifhed with coals, by coafters from Wales, at about thirty fhillings per 
chaldron, but feldom for lefs than twenty-eight fhillings; the iflands affording no other 
fuel than turf, furze, broom and fern, which ferve the common people for their occa¬ 
fions of firing. 

From July to November, pilchards fwarm about Scilly, as they do about Cornwall, 
and were the inhabitants encouraged in fetting up and carrying on a fif|iery here as 
there, they would become as confiderable and ufeful fubjells, as their prefent richer 
jidghbours *, being endowed with as capable faculties of body and mind. 

Here is no duty or tax on malt, and malt-liquors, which is one encouragemeigit they 
have for improving their land.' 

Malt is made in the feme manner as in England, by thofe who ihake it in large 
quantities; except that Welch coal, otherwife called culm, is ufed for firing. The 
common people, who m)ke it in finall quantities, turn their bed-room, or ba^ apart- 
.raent, into a malt-houfe, (after wetting their grain) and make a hdite^ hearth, or 
kettle, ferve foj a kiln; and fo fave the expence of buying malt of the maltfter, who 
who is fome confiderable perfon in St. Mary’s Ifland. ’ , 

The malt-liquor brewed in general, has an unpleafant tafte for want of proper fkill 
or management in the brewing. Yet there are fome families, who brew as good beer 
as any in Engjtand j which fhews that the reft might do the linne,)* tf they ufed the famq 
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fkill and judgment. Beer is-fold here for two-pence a quart. And as there -is a fre¬ 
quent demand for malt-liquor by fhipping coming to the iflands, it might be worth 
Jbme perfon’s while to -undertalce the improvement of it, for the advantageous con- 
luraption of the corn, and general benefit of the iflanders. 

Garden vegetables, of all forts, growing here, are in as great perfeftion as in Eng¬ 
land, but require defence from the blighting winds, which are of fo pernicious a qua¬ 
lity, as not to fuffer a flirub or tree to grow up to any great height in the ifland, cutting 
oft’their tops, and turning their leaves black, as if they were burnt; and, except in 
Holy Vale, which is flieltered by the furrounding hills, there is not a place in this 
ifland where Pomona rears her head j that being the only orchard bearing fruit in 
perfefUon. 

Nest this orchard, belonging to the mofl: commodious farm in St. Mary’s Ifland, 
are fituated a very good dwelling-houfe, bams, {tables, yards, &c. with forty acres of 
contiguous land, in the fame vale, in the pofleffion of Mr. William Grudge, (fucceed- 
ed by his fon, Mr. John Grudge, as comnrulTary of mufters,) a family much efteemed 
for tlicir pood qualities. 

Very little wood, and that moflly fhrubs, grows upon this, or any other of the 
iflands. 

The land in general is drefled with ore wood (by fome called ore weed) carried 
thither upon horfes backs, loaded with crooks of it, from the fea-fhore, where it is 
thrown up in great quantities. Out of this ore wood, many of the poorer fort of peo¬ 
ple make kelp, by burning it to a(hes. The agent for the iflands takes it off their 
hands for rent, or accounts with them otherwife for the fame; who fends it to market 
in England, from whence it returns him confiderable profit. 

The people plow and fow here as they do in Cornwall, yoking horfes as well as 
oxen; and ufe reap-hooks for cutting their crops: in reaping they grafp the item 
of the corn very low, with one hand, and cut it near the ground with the reap-hook 
in the other, laying it in even ranks, after the manner a feythe leaves it, where mow¬ 
ing is pra£tifed. At this labour the men and women are equally prinful and dextrous: 
but in the off-iflands the women undertake the management of Ae harveft, while the 
men go a filhing. 

When the corn is dry, they bind it up in finall {heaves, which, in building the 
mow, they place with the ears or beard of the com outward, upon the (ides of the 
ridge, ^Uke the roof of a houfe) whereby it flioots off the water when it rains. Some 
time after, at a convenient opportunity, when they have thralhed out fome of their 
^orn, they /hatch the mow with {Iraw for {landing the winter, or till they want to re¬ 
move it; and to fecure it from the force of the winds, they bind over the top with 
{Iraw ropes, croiling on another, in a figure, like the iquares of glafs windows. Thefe 
ropes,are faitened to flicks thru ft into the lower part or fides of the mow. In the fame 
form they bind the thatch upon their houfes, after thatching them with a thin new 
coat every year, to prevent its being tom off by the winds, which, in aK thefe iflands, 
are very boiftcrous and violent, at fome particular feafons. Thefe ftraw ropes, of the 
thatched houfes, are faftened to pegs drove into the chinks of the ftone walls. 

They have a cuftom of celebrating the conclufion of their Ifarvefl: with a Very plen¬ 
tiful feaft, which they call Nic/a Thies; at which time feveral friends and neighbours 
of both fexes are i/ivited, wfio meet with pleafant fmiling countenances, at the houfe 
of the mow, where two or three apartments are ufually filled with the company. The 
feveral courfes of dilhes being decently introduced in thar ordw, and remove^ the 
.briik liqumr and converfation exprefs the fpirit and fenfe, as well as the hhf|»ta1ity «f 
«* to • • - ‘the 
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tTie people. The mufic afterwards plays up, and as many as choofe it, take a partner 
to dance. In this merry and frolickfome manner, they pafs away the time till the 
next morning, with jovial companions, lafles, and bowls, verifying the proverb, “ A 
feaft or a famine in Scilly.” 

A parfon having been at one of thefe entertainments, by the force of his imagina¬ 
tion, (like thofc who fancy they fee figures, and the forms of animals, &c. in the 
clouds) compared the different mapes of thefe iilands, as they appear in the map, |0 
the various dilhes in one of thefe fealls, as follows: 


The yiands compared to a Feaji, 

1. St. Mary’s, a fcate. 

2. Trefco, a fide of mutton. 


3 - 

4- 

5 - 
6 . 

7 * 

8 . 

9 * 

10. 

11. 

12 . 
13 - 


Biyer, a dried ling. 

Sampfon, a leg of veal. 

White Ifland, near it, a foie. 

Annct, a lobfttr. 

Agnes, a venifon party, near it, half a goofe. 
Tean, a capon. 

St. Helens, a Ihouldcr of mutton. 

Bigger White Ifland, a bacon ham. 

St. Martin’s, a plumb pudding. 


Great Arthur, 1 
Great Gannick, 3 


a brace of conies. 


14. Great Ganelly, a bread of veal. 

15, 16, 17, 18, jp. Scilly, Mincarlo, Guahal, Innifveuls, Northwithel, roaft- 
bcef and (teaks. 


20. Little Ganiily, a plaice. 

21. Ragged Ifland, a conger. 

22. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Nornour, Minewithin, Round Ifland, Little Gannick, Lit¬ 
tle Arthur, Rat Ifland, pies and tarts. 

Ihe rocks, and lelTer iflands, lying fcattered about thefe, arc as oyrters, cockles, and 
flirimps, for garnifh j and the intermixed furrounding feas as the flowing tides of liquor 
to drown the care of the inhabitants. 


Some thralh their com upon boards covered with canvas, and feme upon bam floors, 
as in England; others, who are not acccominodated with bams of their own to thralh 
in, borrow them of their neighbours. • 

1 hey cleanfe their com in a breezy day V'ithout doors, by fpreading it upon canvas, 
&nd throwing it into a cafure, or inftrument for the purpofe, whereby the com fells 
down, and the chaff is blown away. • 

They thrafli as they want, and ftorc the cleaned corn in a calk, abput the fize of a 
hogfliead. . 

Ttiere are many hand-mills for grinding upon emergmey in all the iflands; but a 
wind-mill, upon a tra^t called Peninnis, grinds the larger quantities. The miller 
feldom fails of conrtant vifits and employ from his curtomefs of both fexes. Hk di- 
Ugeace fupplics the place of water-mills, of which here are* none to hinder his encreafing 
trade. ’ • 

Hugh-Town is the capital of St. Mary’s, fituated upon the low-land of the iffhmus, 
which joips the high body of the ifland to the high-land of the garriftJn, above the 
VOL. ii. , ^ ^ 5 B ' . town) 
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town, which is next it; being^ at the foot of the garrifon hill, on the back part, and 
waihed by the fca of the pool on its front, where fliips are moored, or lie a-ground 
at low-water. And here the flone key, afore-mentioned, projetts itfelf pretty far out, 
into the pool at the landing-place. (Vid. the map.) 'riiis town confifts of one long 
and two crols (Ireets, of Urong flone-built houfes, wherein are fcveral fliop-keepcrs and 
poblic-houfe keepers, felling many forts of liquors and commodities. Liquors are 
fold without licence, Ijy as many jierfons as pleafeherc, and all over the iflands. The 
fevtral trades of I)akcr.s, brewers, coopons, butchers, weavers, taylors, mantua- 
inakers, fhoe-niakcrs, fail-makers, a boat-builder, joiners, carpcMitens, inafons, finiths, 
perriwig-maucj«, Ac. are exercifed in this town, either feijarately or feveial together. 
The Reward’s, or agent’s new houfe, is a handfome (trong piece of architctlurc, late¬ 
ly eredted before the front of the old one, at the farther end of the town from the land- 
i!ig-j)lace, next the banks of Percreffa, to the fouthward. At the hither end is a cuf- 
toni-houfe, with a collector, iurveyor, and four other officers belonging, under the 
direction of the two principals. About two furlongs beyond this town, to the eafl- 
ward, is a curious fandy bay, called Pomclin, where the beach, from the mark of 
flood to the mark of ebb, is covered with an exceeding fine writing fand, and of 
which fhip-Ioads may be gathered at low-water. On account of its plenty and bright- 
nefs, it is fetched by the inhabitants for landing their houfes in Hugh Town, and 
other parts of this illand; and prefents o]^‘ it arc made to many parts of England as a 
curiofity. 

Upon the fandy beaches or fliorcs, in other places, are gathered numerous pretty 
fmall fhells, which are prefented for furjiifliing of grottos. There are fome of a 
larger fize, picked up upon the fliorcs of this and other iflands, which are ufed for 
the fame purpofe. 

’I’he greatefl natural curiofities obferved in St. Mary’s, arc the rocks of Peninnis, 
and a fubterraneous palTage near thofe rocks, whofc entrance is called Piper’s-Hole. 
There is no roafonablc account to be given for the produftion of thefe huge rocks, (in 
tome jvfpefts like Stone henge upon Salifbury plain,) but by an univerfal flood 
over the land, when this terrcftrial mafs was diftorted and changed after an extraor¬ 
dinary manner; trees which have been found buried deep in the groiyid upon the 
t.q)'! of hills, and other places, cannot be accounted for but by fuch a miraculous 
caul’e. Whatever produced the waters over the face of the earth, w'hether the change 
of its pofition, the Ihock of its frame, the chalins thereupon, the gulhing from its en- 
traii.s, jdined with the rapid torrents from above, moving in various diredtions at the 
earth’s i'url'ace, foinc fub/taiices at that time were ejeded, while others were immerfed ; 
and from no other caufe ailigned can the feveral Itrata of fiibterran> oiis fliclls, mixed 
mafTes, inverted and deep w'itehned trees, and nice and ponderous balancing of rocky 
inattf’rat the earth’s fiirlacc be accounted for. Thefe appearance,? are. a proof of tcr- 
rellrinl chafms, torronis, and ejedments of quarry fiibilances, and of the regurgita¬ 
tion. ^ of other* fubflariccs, at Rnne time having happened. Several of thefe kind of 
rocks in Scilly are aina;<ing!y huge in Ibme [daces, and balanced upon one another, 
and ei'peciiilly in places of tliis iilarid near or further from the fea; without comparifon 
eidi- r of heiglit or pondcrofity, with the rocks of Peninnis,’caufing aRonilliment and 
adii.iration in the hehuidefs above all others! T remember having feen huge rocks and 
quarry fui>(i.in(:ts, in the midR of foreign iflands, as if they had beci\,once wafht'd by 
the tea ; which might probably come from the caufes above affigned. 

Riding rocks likewifo arort<j be foeSn in all countries where ftone-quarries abound. 
And in Icvcral pattis of Cornwall near, and far oft' the fca, large rocks^are feen fe- 
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parate, or riding in equal poife, as already defcribed; which inuft be the eapulfion 
of fubterraneous matter, left at reft in that pofition, after fome extraordinary con- 
cuffive caufe. 

Piper’s-Hole, the entrance of the fubterraneous paffage aforefaid, has its fnuation 
under the high banks of Peninnis, (near the faid rocks) being about the fouth-wefl 
part of the ifland next the fea, which waflics its orifice at high tide. This paflvige is 
faid to communicate under ground with the ifland of 'frcfco, as far as iho north-wefl. 
cliffs or banks of it, nest that fea, where another orifice is feen that goes by the fame 
name with the former. 

Going in at the orifice at Peninnis banks in St. Marv’s, it: is above man’s bcighl, and 
of as much fpace in its breadth; but grows, lower and narrov.tr i'.irrlior in: a little 
beyond which entrance appear rocky bafons, or referv iIik, continually running over 
with frefh water, defeending as it diftils from the fidcs of the rocky paffage; by the 
fall of water heard farther in, it is probable there may be rocky defcenls in the paf¬ 
fage : the drippings from the fides have worn tlie paflage, as far as it can be feen, 
into very various angular furfaces. Strange florics are j-elated of iliir, paffage, of 
men going fo far in that never return, d; of dog.s ^loing quite through and coming 
out at Trefco, with moft of their hair i ff, am! fuch iii.e incredibles. But its re¬ 
tired fituation, where lovers retreat to indulge their mutual paflion, has made it al- 
moft as famous as the cave wherein Dido and iEneas met of old. Its water is exceed¬ 
ing good. 

Upon the part of this ifland oppofite to Peninnis, is a fertile fpot of ground called 
Newford, where is a. good dwelling-houfe, farm, garden, &c, occupied by Mr. 
Roger Edwards, who is a member of the court of civil judicature; a family of worthy 
reputation. Here and in Holy Vale, the land affords milk and honey. 

Beyond Newford, upon the north fliorc, is a fmall key, where boats land from St. 
Martin’s ifland lying oppofite; near it hands a hut of convenient reception. 

Many kinds of phyfical and fragrant herbs grow in St. Mary’s, and in all the iflands, 
which the inhabitants gather in large quantities in the months of May, June, July, and 
Augufl. 'J hefc they diftil in an alembick, for making cordials all the year. 'J’hey 
cover the diflillcd water, put into bottles, with the flroiig vegetable oil that comes from 
the herbs in drawing, which preferves it till they want it to mix wdth brandy and fugar 
for ufe. 

By the low fituation of Hugh-Town, or the ill contrivance of thofe who built it, 
being almofl; level with every high tide, the w'atcr comes into fome of the dwellers’ 
yards and houfes. And at fuch times of tide, fome are greatly incommoded, as others 
living in the garrifon. Handing very high, out of the reach of all tides, tfl'c greatly ac¬ 
commodated. 

It would be a great happinefs to mod of Hugh inhabitants, if their town were re¬ 
moved, either into the garrifon, or to the high-land at the farther end of the Kthmus, 
next the body of the ifland, where no high tides could poffibly affect them whatever 
wind blows. 

The town, as it is at prefent fituated, is fubjefl; to be deftroyed by inundations of 
the fea; which, if it fljould happen in the night, the people are alfo liable to be drown¬ 
ed in their beds. For on September 26, 1744, in the afternoon, it being a very high 
tide, the fea rolled in vafl: mountains, driven by the winds, and broke over the banks 
of Percreflh, fiext the fouthward, where it entered the town with fuch violence and 
rapidity, as threatened the levelling of all the houfes. One of the torrents, palfing 
direftly qver the iilhmus to the pool, took a houfe away there as it went; other parts 
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of it went through the fteward’s former houfe, which it partly deftroyed, filling the 
rooms, and carrying away the furniture with it: a third torrent beyond this came 
down and joined it, paffing both together through the llrccts of the town with great 
fury to the oppofite fea j alfo carrying away furniture, and filling the rooms of the 
houfes. The damages done to fome at that time, were very coniiderable; but the 
agent, or fteward, fuftained the mofi. If it had happened in the night time, as it 
did in the afternooon, when fcveral inhabitants were obliged to quit their houfes at the 
upper windows, and fly for refuge, it is rcafonably fuppofed, that ihofe who now ef- 
caped would have been drowned people. Mofi of the inhabitants were drawn out of 
their houfes before this fli)od begun, by a curiofity to behold the profped of the fea, 
appearing as if it was going to overwhelm the whole town; but they were forced to 
fly before its fury, as it fuddenly paffed over its bounds, near which, among the reft, 
I happened to be prel'ent. At this time great ftoncs were thrown by the fea into fome 
houfes {landing next it, in different parts of the ifland; the w'alls of fome houfes were 
beat down, and the dwellers therein had but juft time to efcape with their lives out of 
the windows before it. Mofi of the low-land was overflowed, and fome of the ftond 
hedges levelled. 

About a mile up the ifland from the Hugh-Town, w'hich borrows its name from the 
Hugh-Land in the garrifon, ftands Church-Town, confitting of a few houfes, with a 
court-houfe, (otherwife called Parifti-houfe) and alfo a church, at which laft the peo¬ 
ple meet twice at their devotion every Lord’s day. 

About two furlongs beyond Church-Town, to the caff ward, {lands Old-Town, 
bordering upon the fea, againft the oppofite part of a fandy bay. This town con- 
fifls of feveral convenient dwellings, fuitable to the dwellers, who live by filhing, 
farming, felling liquors, and the exercife of a few mechanic trades. Both thefe 
towns received great damages by the late inundation, when the Hugh was overflow¬ 
ed, and a vaft deal of mifehief was done upon the Englifh coalts, by the fame 
flonn. The fea paffed over the bottom of this bay, between the two towns, (after 
throwing flones into the houfes on each fide of it, and breaking the walls as it 
entered,) and drowned the Lower Moors, before mentioned. The Olf-iflands, at 
the fame time, had fome of their low-lands overflowed, and fome pools of their frefii 
water fpoiled. 

Their buildings are of rock, or moor-ffone, which lie in great quantities upon 
the furface, but are chiefly dug from the quarries, a little below the fiirface of 
the earth, where they abound. They cover with tile, but inoftly with ftraw; the 
firft is broqght from England, and laid upon the roofs of the houfes here, as it 
is there; the latter is of their own produft, and the method of covering is with 
a thin coat, which is commonly renewed every year when harveft is over, ami 
they t>egin thralhing their com, binding the coat with ftraw ropes, as has been de- 
feribed. 

They make their lime by burning of Englifh lime-flonc, brought ovfr in fhipping 
lor ballafl. 

Their mortar is tempered with a fiftedearth, which they call ram, and is faid to make 
the flrongeft climent for binding the rock-flone together. • 

The outfide chinks of the^flone walls are filled up with white mortar, as well for 
ornament, as for refifling of moifture. ^ 

Their brick is all brought over, there being no proper earth that I could difeover, 
for making them in the iflandsr 
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The apartments of their dwellings are apt to be damp on account of the rock> 
Rone walls, which arc porous, and attrafl moifture; an inftance of which may 
be feen in Trefco caftle, where the walls are of many feet in thicknefs, yet always 
appear very moift on their infide. By the diftillation of the moifture through 
the flony fubftance, and mixing with the cement, a tranfparent matter, harder 
than the ftones, is produced, flicking to the fides of the wall, or lower ftones, 
where it drops, fhinitig like glafsj or hangs pendent from the upper ftones like 
ificles. The proper remedy to cure this dampnefs in rooms, is plaiftering well their 
infitie, and wainfcoting over it; which, with keeping fires now and then, are fuf- 
ficient. 

All timber is brought hither, which is in ufe, and none grows upon any of the 
illands. Some come in by wrecks, which is kept in the agent’s polTeffion, for proper 
dirpolal. 

Deal or fir, is ufcd for moft occafions of building, fuch as roofing houfes and churches 
in tne iflamls, laying floors, lining rooms, making tables, &c. 

The apartments of fome houfes are fpacious and handfome, as in others they 
are fmall and contrafted, w'here you may fee them adorned with faints’ pictures, 
ears of corn and wreck furniture j the laft of which are fent them by the hand of 
Providence. 

They have very good workmen, who make tables, chefts, drawers of mahogany, and 
other fine woods, &c. which are here as completely finiftied as any where. Thefe woods 
are cheaply purchafed out of Ihips coming in from the Well-Indies, or other foreign 
parts, in their return to England. 

All the iflands are defended by numerous rocks placed about them, the citadels of 
nature. But the ifland of bt. Mary, of wJiich I have been giving a defeription, is 
likewife defended by a ftrong garrilon, fituated upon the weft part of it, overlooking 
the town and ifthnms, and commanding the country that way and to the fea about 
the batteries, of which there are feveral flrong ones, mounted with fixty-four pieces 
of cannon, fomc eighteen {wunders. It alfo contains a company offoldiers, a mafter- 
gunner, and fix other gunners. A ftorc houfe, with arms for arming three hundred 
iflanders, who are obliged to afllft the military forces at the approach of an enemy. 
An impregnable mag.i;.',ine. A guard-houfc, barracks, bridge, and ftrong gates j 
and, upon the fumrnit of the hill, above a regular afeent, going from Hugh-Town, 
ftands His Majelly’s Srar-caftle, with ramparts, and a ditch about it. This caf¬ 
tle commands a profpctl of all the iflands and feas about them; from whence, in a 
fair day, arc alfo beheld fliips pafilng to and fro, and England as though rifing out 
of the lea at a dillance. Here the king’s colours are hoifted and appear confpicu- 
ous aloft, for fliips to obl'erve and obey coming in. The Right Honourable the Earl 
of Godolphin commands as governor of all the iflands j and a lieutenant-governor 
is here commiflioiied to ad Uiider his lordfliip by His Majefty, but not upon eftablilh- 
ment. , 

By the particular favour and bounty of the Earl of Godolphin, the ufe of the caftle, 
and ail its apartments, with all perquifites, or harbour dues of fhipping, drawing pro- 
tefts, have been enjoye|l by the captain of the company, commanding jn his lordmip’s 
and the lieutenant-governor’s abfenco, who never refide, being a very confiderablc 
benefit. He has allb the manuring and improving all the garrilon land, upwards of 
a hundred acrl-s, the grazing of it with cattle, and the cutting aad difpofal of all the 
turf for firing ^ and has lifeewife the foie management of ail the co^s and candles 
allowed. * 

. Befides 
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Befides the ftiips putting into Scilly from abroad, it foraetime happens, that 
a hundred fail of coafters are driven in by an eafterly wind, at which time each 
Ihip or veffel pays, at an average*, about two (hillings and two pence for coming to 
an anchor, or lying upon the ground, and hoifting the king’s colours. And all maf- 
ters of (hips pay thirteen Ihiiiings and four-pence for each protcft to the com¬ 
mandant, who, by fome, is ftyled his excellency, commander in chief, and chief 
inagiftrate, in the iflands of Scilly, and the generous prefents made to this gen¬ 
tleman by mafters of Ihips, with other tributai^ acknowledgements of his power 
and ftation, render his conimmand not inferior to that of fome Eafternf go¬ 
vernors. 

His other conveniences are cellars and out-apartments, belonging to the caftle, 
with a fpacious kitchen and flower-garden, defended by ftrong walls, lying at the dif- 
tance of about half a furlong from the caftle, in a level turfy plain, extending to the 
brow of the oppofite hill, lii the midft of this plain are Handing two circular walls of 
wind-mills formerly in ufe, which give a prolpefl like obeliflcs from tlic caftle apart¬ 
ments, or when viewed at a diftance. 

Under the hill, towards the north part of the garrifon, ftands a convenient dwel¬ 
ling, in w'hich refidcs Mr. Abraham Tovey, mailer-gunner, which was given him 
as a reward for his ferviccs to his country in the late wars j wdio, in fevcral atlions 
abroad, employed as an officer in the train of artillery, diftinguiflied himfelf as 
a brave man. He has the conveniency of good apartments, yards, garden, out- 
houfes, and cellars, (well ftored^ alfo a little houfe that ftands under the hill, be- 
tw'ixt his dw'clling-houfe, (next the fea) and the parade above it. I’he principal 
of which conveniences are beftowed by the generous board of ordnance. He is 
alfo ftore-keeper, barrack-mailer, and colledtor of the lights. His fevcral fons, 
in their figure and perfonal qualities, do reputation to their father and this coun- 
try. 

The aforefaid mafter-gunner has been entrufted with the management of the 
king’s works, carried on in the garrifon and other places, for the better defence of 
the iflands. He has greatly improved the garrifon roads, as well as the batteries, by 
making them convenient for removing cannon upon, which before was done with 
the utmoft difficulty. One of w'hich roads he has almoft completed round the line, 
next the fevcral batteries of cannon, and has caufed part of it to be hewn through a 
vail rock, or quarry-fubftance, where before it was impairablc. And all thefe roads 
arc a plcafant w'ay, where people walk for their health and amufement, as in the mall 
at St. James’s; the longeft of which, of about a mile, may therefore be called the 
Mall of SciTly. Mr. Tovey’s other works in the garrifon, and other parts of the iflands, 
fpeak for themfelvcs, though he has been pretty much envied and mifreprefented about 
them. 

Entering the garrifon at the bridge and gateway, after paffing a fteep and rocky 
afeent going from Hugh-Town, you fee the guard-houfe immediately^on the right- 
hand’, and the barracks on the left. Advancing farther, four broad gravelly roads 
appear; one turns fliort to the left-hand, and runs under the garrifon-wall, almoft 
round itj at‘the higher end of which is a ftrong battery on. the left, overlooking the 

* All the foreign vefTcIs pay double, or four (hillingt and four-pence. ^ • 

-}- A govcinor rep'ri fents the king, ais commanding the garrifon, troops, &c. Anticntly a gover¬ 
nor of a ^rtitlcd place was retpiired to hold out three attacks before he furrendered, but now as many as 
he can. * 
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town, and commanding the ifthmus below, as well as the hills and country beyond it. 
Here is placed the warning-gun, which is never fired but to give notice to the iflanders 
of the approach of an enemy, who thereupon affemble themfelves in a pofture of de- 
fence, and as many as can retire into the garrifon. 

Many ftrong batteries are feen upon the left, walking round the garrifon, but a mod 
powerful one near the Wool-Pack rock, one at the Morning Point, &c. 

The next road, at entering the garrifon, and the broadell of all four, goes ftrait 
forward; being a regular paved afcent as far as the caflle, wefterly, ftanding upon the 
top of the hill. About the middle of this broad road is the parade, where the foldiers 
are drawn up, do their cxercife, and fire their fmall arms on firing days appointed by 
thr* government, and are here all’o ufually muftered by the commifl'ary, who refides in 
the ifland. At the hither end of the parade, to the left, is the hole, or military prifon. 
And a little beyond it, on the fame fide of the road, an old magazine, lately improved 
by Mr. 'l ovey, who has hewn away the earth and quarry, before lying about the back 
part of it, by which its communication with the foil is cut off, and for the moft part 
cured of it’s dainpnefs. A fquare paved way is now carried round the walls, (which, 
and the roof are bomb-proof) being five or fix yards in thickneis. 

A little to the right-hand of the caftle-road, is another, running upon a dcfcent about 
N. W. to the ftore-houfe, which (lands about the diflance of the caflle from the entrance 
of the garrifon. 

Near the florc-houfe is a fmith’s forge, and working (liop, conveniently fituated for 
thefparks paying a neighbourly vifit to the powder-room. 

Adjacent to the fniitli’s forge is a carpenter’s working (hop, and faw-pit. And at the 
back of the flore-houfe, the /tore houfe well, made at the expence of the board of ord¬ 
nance ; near w hich are ftrong batteries of cannon. 

'I'he right hand road, at entering the garrifon, leads dire£lly in a deep defeent to 
the mailer-gunner’s, at about the diflance of apiftol-fhot from the commanding officer, 
in the caflle above him. 

At this hither end, to the right of the.mafter gunner’s road, is a commanding bat¬ 
tery, and at the farther end of it, a little to the right of his houfe is another ftrong bat¬ 
tery, which commands the road for fliipping j as likewife does the ftore-houl'o battery, 
and other batteries adjacent. 

A little to the right-hand of mafter-gnnner’s gate, is a well of exceeding good water, 
eftecined the belt thereabout. I'his well is funk fquare-wife, about a yard each way, 
and upwards of half a fcore yards in depth, cafed up with rock-flone and mortar, but 
fo as to permit the didillation of the fpriugs through its lides near the Ljitbin. It i.s 
fitted up with a windlaee, chain, and very ftrong bucket, for the ufe of the garrifon, 
(there being no pumps in the iflands) and fupported with all the rell of the works, by 
the right honourable and honourable the mailer-general, and principal officers of his 
niajefty’s ordnance. ’ • 

The llore-wcll is feldom in ufe, except when the caflle-well, next the mailer- 
gunner’s aforefaid, is exhaufted, as it fometimes happens, by an ill ufe of that water. 

For the better lupplying the inhabitants with water, a well has been opened in town, 
oppofite to the landing-place, that has been filled up and out of ufe, as long as the oldeft 
perlon in the ifland can remember. In finking it deeper, when the rubbifh with w'hich 
it was filled up w'as removed, the miner difeovered a rich vein of tin ore, which pro- 
mifed encouragement for W{)rking it as a tin-work j but there being none to undertake 
it, the well was cafed up with pieces of rock-ftone, arjfully piled upon one another, 
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fquare-wife, like the caflle*v««ell, in the garrifon, but without mortar or cement. And the 
depth of this well being funk much upon a level with the caftle-wcll, with a quany-hill 
lying betwixt them, it is probable, that the fprings, proceeding from the rocky fubilaace 
at the bottom of each well, may communicate, by fubterraneous patTages, with one 
another. Hither the fcamen bring their water-cafks to be filled, from their (hips lying 
next the town. 

There are fliallow wells about the town in difterent places, the water of which ferves 
only for ordinary ufes. Other wells of very good water are to be met with all over the 
iOands. 

At a fmall diftance from the beach, in the fandy bay of Pomelin, is a very good 
Tpring lined round with ftones, under a ftone hedge, and continually running over; 
this is called the Moor well. Hither the feamen alfo bring their water calks to fill for 
the fhipping at anchor in the pool, rolling them to the fandy beach next the w'ater’s 
edge, where their boats receive them. And hither foine women of the Hugh-Town, 
bring their linen to wadi in the fpring and fummer, making a fire to heat the watei-, aiid 
drying their linen upon the ftone hedges, or bulhes, near the place. 

Upon a turfy fpot in Holy Vale, near the fruit orchard aforementioned, is a little 
fountain always running over. This water ferves the neighbouring family to whom it 
belongs, and others who have a liking to ufe it. 

In other parts of the ifland, where fprings are deficient, there are deep pits, or fcoops 
in the ground, the work of nature, for the reception of rain-water, to fupply the cattle. 
Several of thefe natural refervoirs may be feen in the off-iflands, and a very large one, 
called the Abbey pond, in the ifland of Trefco. Near this pond are the ruins of an old 
abbey which was in ufe when the abbots of Taviftock abbey held their jurifdiaion in 
Scilly. 

The fprings in thefe illands are very probably increafed by the. barrennefs of wood 
and vegetables, fparing the draught of moifture from the earth. The water palTmg 
under ground, through the beds of tin ore, not being tinftured at all with its qualities, 
as the water is palfing through ftrata of iron, Ihews that tin is not impregnating. There 
is a well of fomc note in this ifland, called Lentevern well. 

Of Trade. 

IN the towns of St. Mary's, the people trade in feveral forts of commodities, ufually 
fold in (hops, many of which they are furniflied with from England ; and Ihips corning 
in, or pafting by the ifland, fupply the reft of their occafions. With thefe ftrangers 
they fometimes exchange dried fifh, cattle, or provifions of the ifland, for fuch commo- 
•dities as thdy want.- 

A fleet of coafters, forced in by an eafterly wind, is of advantage to the iflanders, as 
■well in their pilotage of them into the harbours, as in the traffick, and expences of the 
people a-fhore. Commanders and paffengers ot Ihips from the Weft Indies, or other 
foreign parts, putting in, never fail pf ftiewing their liberality, and of leaving feme of 
theirH:omroodities and riches behind them. By this means the iflanders are fupplied 
with a flock of rum, brandy, wine, and other foreign liquors, fome for confumption 
upon the iflaads, and fome (by leave of the cuftom-houfe) for confumption elfewhere. 
For the fake of this trade, which is their principal dependance at pr^ent, the people 
of Scilly run very great hazards in going ott with their fmall boats to fupply thenafelvcs 
from ibipping pafflng by, (hewing undaunted courage and refolution, in venturing, when 
the feasxun mountains high. 
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"There being no owners of houfcs and lands inScilly, the peoples* hindrances In the 
improvement of land and trade, are the Ihort leafes, and fcarcity of houfes to be met 
with ; it requiring an intereft to procure a hoiife, and another for a leafe of one. On 
which account it w'as ufual here to engage houfcs at the deceafe of the prefent dwellers. 
If any houfes are built by leave, at the cxpence of an illander, they become the pro¬ 
perty of the proprietor after a Ihort term : fo that no iflander pofleffes houfe or land, 
but upon pleafure or leafe. The agent is the proper perfon to apply to for a houfe or 
land, or a leafe of either, or both ; who has the diredion and management of all the 
houfes, buildings, repairs, rents, &c, upon the iflands. Who alfo has it in his power 
to dillribute favour, or Ihew vengeance, in equal meafure. But the prefent agent is a 
gentleman, efteemed for his generofity, good fenfe, and humanity. 

The following is an account of Scilly, from a manufeript, in the hands of William 
Jones, Efq. of London, (a gentleman well known for his encouragement of literature, 
and the fcienccs. as well as for his extenfive knowledge, and exad judgment therein) 
w'ho has favoured me with information, more than once, from his curious and valuable 
colledion. The MS. feems to be written about the year 1717, and is to this pur- 
pofe:— 

The inhabitants are very civilized, and are improved in trade and commerce. The 
lands are naturally very fruitful, and could cafily be improved ; but as thefe iflands are 
held of the crown by proprietors, the perfons in truft for the proprietors have ufually 
made their advantage of them, injurious to the iflanders, and the good intent of the re- 
pofers of that trull. But if, inftead of the cuftom of letting fhort leafes, (of about 2 r 
years,) long leafes were let, as in Cornwall, and other parts, it would much encourage 
the improvement of lands in Scilly, and foreigners to fettle there. And no doubt but 
thofo iflands are as well flored with tin as many parts in Cornwall.” 

There being no market in St. Mary’s, the families in the ifland agree to take their 
lharcs of meat as fuit their pccafion, when cattle are appointed to be killed j that by 
bel’peaking what meat they choofe, none is left unfold, but each family has their proper 
allowance. The people of this ifland are farther fupplied with feveral forts of provifions 
brought over in boats from the off iflands, when the weather will permit of avifitfrom 
ihofe iflanders ; or, as the time and occafion fuit them for felling their commodities. 
The inhabitants of Hugh-Town in St. Mary’s, feeing one of thefe boats coming over, 
take their firft opportunity of meeting it, and the provifions, at the landing-place, or 
key-head, where all perfons prefent take hold as they can of what they like, and de¬ 
part home to account with the boat-man at his leifure, who at this time is generally fo 
bufy, in obferving what things are taken by fuch and fuch perfons, that he has not 
then time allowed him to take money. And by this diligent watching and attendance 
of fome more than others, at the coming over of thefe off-ifland boats, there is a very 
Unequal dilfribution of fowls, rabbits, eggs, frefli filh, frelh butter, &c. brought ot 
occafioning dlfputes, foinetimes, among friends and neighbours. ■ 

Their mauufadure is fpinning their own wool, knitting (lockings of jt, andy* 
it into cloth, which ferve for the cloathing of many of the inhabitants, who . 
fituation, the fons and daughters of God’s providence; and accordingly 
wife cloathed and fupplied out of wrecks, font in by the fea, the fpoi^. 
neighbours. / 


God, as lie fram’d the whole, the whole to blcfs, 
On tnntual wants, built mutual happinefs. 
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Of the OJflJlands. 

ABOUT a mile fouth weft of the fouth part of St. Mary’s garrifon lies St. Agnes 
ifland, otherwife called the light houfe ifland, upon which ftands a very high and ftrong 
light-houfe, feen in the night at a great diftance, by which fliips going out of, or coming 
into the two * channels, avoid falling in with the rocks, lying thicker about this ifland, 
than any other of the Scilly iflands. It is alio of ufe to all coafting veffels, crofling the 
channels. 'I'here is nothing particular in the foil of this ifland, different from the reft 
of the iflands, (being in that refpeft very much alike) nor of the dwellings, or delcrip- 
tion of places, except the light-keeper’s habitation and employment, a church, in ufe for 
devotion, and Inch like. 

'I’hc light-keeper has a falary allowed him by the trinity-board of 40 pounds a year, 
and 20 pounds a year allowed to his aliiftant, which whole fum, till the coming of this 

lalt light-keeper, (Capt.-Clark) ufed to be allowed to one perfbn, without any 

aliiftant. He is alfo allowed a dwelling-houfe, and a piece of ground for a garden by 
the trinity-board, as has been formerly the cuftom. And confidering his clofe confine¬ 
ment upon this remote illand, and the care required here to keep a good light, more 
than in other places, upon the Englilh coafts, encouragement ought to be given to a 
light-keeper, where our navigation, and the lives of His Majefty’s fubjefts, arc 
the moft depending, by an augmentation, rather than a redudion of his falary. 

This light is kept with coals burning near the top of the light-houfe, which being laid 
on in large quantities, and fometimes ftirred with an iron rod, the ruddy heat and flame 
are ftrongly perceived, through the glafs frames, furrounding it, at a vaft diftance upon 
the fca; yet, before the coming of this prefent light-keeper, I have known it fcarcely 
perceivable in the ni^ht, at the ifland of St. Mary, where it now looks like a comeu 
And fome are of opinion, (not without reafon) that in the time of the former light- 
keeper, it has been fuflered to go out, or fometimes not lighted. 

It is fupplied with coals by an annual.Ihip which comes freighted on purpofe. The 
hire of the carriage of which coals to the light-houfe, from the fea fide, where they arc 
wken out, is an agreeable benefit to the poor inhabitants. 'I'he top of this light-houfe, 
(from whence, in the day-time, 1 have taken a view, 50 or 60 feet from the high ground 
which it ftands upon) commands a very wide, and remote profped, upon the neigh¬ 
bouring fcas. 

What is further remarkable cemcerning this ifland, is, that by its fituation, next to 
the numerous weftem rocks, more wrecks of Ihips arc fent in here by the fea, than to 
any other of the Scilly iflands \ which make the inhabitants of it fome amends for their 
forlomnefs of abode. St. Warna, (by fome called Sanfta Wauna) whom thefe people 
invoke, as their heneiaflor, in times of diftrefs, isfuppofed to be inftrumental in fend<- 
ing tkefe wrecks, and of direfting and prefiding over their good fortune. 

About the puddle of this ifland there is a cavity of fmall depth, funk in the earth, 
confecrated to the memory of this faint, or holy fpirit; in honour and gratitude to whom, 
feveral of the inhabitants pay their annual devotions at the place, on the day after 
twelfth-day, cleaning it out, and ullng certain fuperftitious ceremonies in. their thankf- 
giving; whic!) being ended, they make a general feafting and rgoiciog throughout 
the ifland. . - 


Britiih andBriftoU 
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' Of Trefco IJland, 

ABOUT three miles and a half northerly of the moft northern part of St, Agnes 
ifland, or two miles northerly from St. Mail’s key, lies (he ifland of Trefco, the capital 
town of which is called Dolphin, (probably from Godolphin) confifting of a church, 
and about half a fcore llone-built houfes, after the manner of thofe built in St. Mary’s 
ifland. And near the landing-place of Trefco, in fight of New Grimlby harbour, 
ftands a dwelling called Trefco Palace. This formerly ufed to be a houfe of refort for 
mafters of fhips, and ftrangers coining to this ifland ; but the cuftom has fome time 
been altered to a houfe of better accommodation, inhabitetl by Mr. Samuel Blyth, 
farther up the ifland. Hereabout are feveral fcattcred ftone buiit houfes inhabited by 
labouring people. 

Dolphin Town afore-raentioned, is fituated next the fea, towards the eaft part 
of the ifland, about half a mile diftant from the landing-place, on the oppofite Tlhore. 

The inhabitants live in this ifland after the manner of thofe deferibed in St. Mary’s, 
this being the next inferior ifland in trade, and reputation of inhabitants. More 
wool is fpun here, and cloth and ftockings made than in St. Mary’s, or any of the other 
iflands. 

Upon the north part of this ifland are to be feen the ruins of an old cattle; a little 
to the fouthward of which ftands a very high ftrong cattle built by Oliver Cromwell, 
commonly called Trefco Cattle, and lately reptdred by Mr. Tovey. This cattle com¬ 
mands the paflfage into New Grimlby harbour, if men and guns were put into it, and 
will keep out privateers, and fecure Ihipping there at anchor. 

Upon another part of this ifland is a block-houfc, which, when fitted up, commands 
the harbour of Old Grimlby. 

Samphire, of an extraordinary kind, is produced here, and in other of the Off- 
Iflands, in abundance, and is ufed both for diftilling and pickling. The method of 
preferving it for pickling, at any time, is, by putting it into fmall calks, and covering 
it with a ftrong brine of fait and water, which changes it yellow; but vinegar reftores 
it’s greennefs in pickling. Being preferved after this manner, it is fent in fmall calks 
to diftant parts for prefents. 

In the year 1744, as a mafon was repairing an old houfe in this ifland, a fum of king 
Charles’s half crown’s were found hid in the, walls by a deceafed dweller; the number 
of which appeared to be about 500. The w'orkman was taken into cuftody by the 
agent, who promifed him a lhare to difeover the number he had found, but be had fenfe 
enough to keep the whole prize to himfcif. * 


Of St. Martin*s I/land. » 

ABOUT two miles from the northermoft part of St. Mary’s, or’one from the 
caftermofl: part of Trefco, lies the ifland of St. Martin; upon the extremity of n&hich, 
at the outermoft parr, ftands a day-mark, next the coming in of Crow Sound, app^ng 
at a diftance, as confpicuous by day, as the light-houie upon St. Agnfts, but is not 
altogether fo high and large. It is built wim rock-ftone, equally round next the 
bottom, and taoering upwards. This ferves to dire^li vefiels crofling the channels, or 

0 / 
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Of Bryer IJland. 

ALMOST half a mile from tho weft fide of Trcfco ifland, to the wellwarJ of the 
landing-place, lies the illand of Bryer, which is inhabited by fevcral families, fomc of a 
generous difpofition, and perfons of able circumflances. 

Samphire, and many kinds of medicinal herbs p;row here, as in feveral of the other 
iflands, where they are gathered in their proper feaions. 

The fea-birds, in all thefe iflands, are looms, ganuets, herons, herinlhaws, gulls, fca 
pies, mericks, &c. The land birds, puflins, fnipes, woodcocks, ducks, widgeon, teal, 
wild geefe, wild fwans, cawillys, pinnicks, curloes. See. in winter; befides the common 
birds, larks, linnets, black-birds, thruflies, gold-finches, kites, hawks, owls, &c. all 
the year. Fifh are taken off here, and brought in; as they are likewife taken about this 
ifland for ferving the other iflands. 

Here is a church, in which the people pray for a fupply of their w ants: the teacher 
belonging to which is a fiflierman. Ilis brother teachers in the churches of St. Agnes, 
Trefco, and St. Martin, are fifltermen alfin 

Among all thefe iflands, (including St. Mary’s) every man’s fmallboatis his principal 
dependance, whereby he provides for the fupport of his family. Perfons, who are not 
in circumflances to become feparate owners of thefe fmall boats, join their {hares of 
expence in building them, and fo reap the fruits of their feveral induftries, in partner- 
fliip, according to the number of perfons concerned ; which are from two to half a 
dozen, or upwards. There is but one boat-builder upon the iflands, viz. Mr. John 
Coufins, who lives in St. Mary’s, and builds at frveral prices, from five pouruls to tw’cnty, 
or upwards; exclusive of the cxpence of ma.’s, fails, rigging, and other boat furni¬ 
ture, differently required. And amongft thofe w'ho are feparate, or joint owners of 
boats, there is an emulation of out-building, out-failing, and out-braving one another. 
It is by thefe boats here, as by bred horfes for fwiftnefs, in England ; feme g<jing falter 
than others, though equal care is taken in the building of one, and breeding of the 
other. The mailer-gunner’s boat is the largoll, and reckoned the bed belonging to the 
iflands for freight and fpeed, either upon a wind, or before it; and Is the fafell to fail 
in about the iflands, or for crolTmg the feas to England. The agent’s is the next fleet 
racer, carrying weight in proportion to its inches. There are other fleet racers of 
note excelling upon, or before a wind ; but the cuflom-houfe boat, carrying a light 
weight, is bell at giving chace with all winds; though by the management of its guide, 
and not darting fair,itisfonietimcs diftanccd. 

There are feveral Itore-houfcs at Hugh-Towm, in St. Mary’s, in which the agent lays 
up, and fecures the property of the lord proprietor of the iflands, taken out of wrecks, 
or othe’’wife belonging to his lordlhip. 

Befides the places already deferibed upon St. Mary’s ifland, there arc thefe, viz. 
Mount Hollis, Buffer’s Hill, Down Derry, Cam 'Ehomas*, Cam Guarvil, Cam Lee, 
Perlo, Harry’s Walls, Salley Key, I’rimulethin, Mount Flaggon, Ban'fcaron, Cam 
Morvel, Tolman, Giant’s Callle, Newfoundland, 'Poll’s Illand, &c. which require 
nothing very particular to be fiud about them, the fituatiods of moll of them may be 
I'een in the ma^. • 

The fudden fogs, fo commpn in Scilly, though never unwholfome, partly anfwer to 
the ufe of rain; which yet is feldom wanted here. 


* Cariit fignilies id Corni/h, » heap of rock#. 


Thefe 
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Thefe iflands have a natural ufe in their fituation, by caufing an indraught betwixt 
them and the land’s end of Cornwall, whereby fliips going, from one channel to the 
other, the more readily crofs the two tides, dire£tly going out or coming in, at th«> 
mouth of both the channels. 

The dirofl- courfes of the main-tide coming in, being thus greatly broken and di* 
verted crofs-ways, a little before its entrance into both channels, is in a great mea* 
fure prevented rufhing dircdly upon the extremity of the land 0/ Cornwall, and from 
encroaching thereby, in a larger degree, upon the prefent bounds of that county. 

Of the Inhabitants. 

THE number of people upon the ifland of St. Mary are about feven hundred, in- 
rluouig men, women, and children ; and about as many in the iflands of Trefco, 
Sr. Martin, Brycr, St. Agnes, and Sampfon; in the laft and fmalleft of which in- 
r ibited iflands, lives but one family, which goes to the places of worfbip in the other 
iii.mds •, here being no opportunity of public devotion, nor of communication, but by 
t; it means of a boat. 

'i lie men are loyal fubjefts, endowed with much natural ftrength of body and mind, 
r’vii.i proofs of their fortitude in bearing fatigues and hardlhips; are very good feamen 
an 1 pilots; and want only an opportunity of education to render themfelves more ufeful 
lubj' fls. 

'I he women are very dextrous In the ufe of the needle, and alfo in talents of good 
houfewifry j nor do they want beauty, and other engaging qualities to recommend 
them. 

I'he children, or youth, difeover very forward capacities for improvement, which, 
for want of fchools of education here, they are fruflrated in and loft. In the iflands 
of Jerfey and Man, fchools are not only endowed for the education of youth; but 
libraries alfo for public inftru£lion. Which noble benefits being as much wanted and 
defired in Scilly, it is hoped, that, among fo many generous benefaftors, abounding 
ill wealth and public fpirit in England, the fame good ends will be accomplifhed by 
them in thefe iflands. 


Of the Government. 

Mr. HEYI.IN, in his geography, printed in the year 1674, and editions before 
that time, is miftaken in what he fiiys, “ that thefe iflands are ordered for civil mat¬ 
ters, as a part of Cornwall, and for military to the power of their own Governor, or 
Captain, fiibordinate to the Lord Lieutenant of that county.” For they were granted 
by patent from the crown, before the time he mentions them to be governed after 
that manner, to proprietors, who had alfo the power of the civil jurifdiaion, as here¬ 
after is (hewn. And the proprietors being fometimes gsvemors, had likewife then 
the military pbwer by commifiion, independent of the Lord Lieutenant 'for the county 
of Cornwall, except when he was alfo governor or proprietor of Scilly. But, in timeSj, 
before any troops refided upon thefe iflands, Mr. Heyliu’s affertion may be true, as 
is alfo what he farther afterts, “ that they were alfo fubordinate in the tifi trade to the 
Lord Ward«i, and court of ftanneries m Cornwall; an officer and court erefted for 
the benefit and‘regulation of the tinners, who, by reafoii of their employment in the 
mines, have many privileges and exemptions more than other fubjefts; but of late 
are limited and reftrainedby a^ of parliament.” Thus*fajrDr. Heylio. 
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The learned doftor Gibfon, (the late bifliop of London) in his annotations upon 
Camden’s Britannia, anno 1695, obferves, that St. Mary’s ifland in Scilly had a town 
called by tliat name: that the ifland was about eight miles in compafs; and that near 
tlie town is a good harbour for fhipping, in a fandy bay, wherein is anchoring at fix, 
I'even, and eight fathom water. That at the going in, rocks lie on either fide. That 
the laid iiJaiid had antiently a caflle which yielded to the force of time. But that Queen 
Elizabeth, anno 159'5,* built a new one, with flrong ravelins, and named it Stella Maria, 
both in refped: ot the ravelins, which refemble the rays of a ftar, and the name of the 
ifland. And for defence of which ifland Ihe there placed a garrifon, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Francis Godolphin ; and this when the Spaniards, called in by the leaguers 
of France, began to nefllein Little Britain. This account of St. Mary’s Ifland, which 
1 find to be true, thwarts Dr, Heylin’s opinion, as to its government, by the time of 
rebuilding the faid caflle, when the command of the garrifon was given to Sir Francis 
Godolphin, who is farther contradifled by that honourable perlbn’s being pofTeffed of 
the civil power, before the rebuilding of the faid caflle. For before he had conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, he had a grant of the Scilly iflands for 38 years, 
by a patent, or indenture, bearing date the 14th of December, in the thirteenth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, as appears by my recital of the authorities of that grant, frOm the 
dole rolls, (kept in the chapel of rolls, in Chancery-lane, London) to be referred to in 
tiie following hiftory. The date of which grant, anfwering to the year of our lord, 
1571, is 22 years before the year 1593, when St. Mary’s caflle was built, and there¬ 
fore thefe iflands bad been many years under a feparate jurifdiftion before the year *674, 
or e\'en 1600, the time at fartlieft when Mr. Heylin fays they were fubjeft to the civil 
power, as a part of Cornwall, under the lord lieutenant of that county. The firll grant 
of Scilly ended anno 1609. The next grant was made in the fecond year of King 
James the firfl to Sir William Godolphin, for 50 years after the expiration of the laft 
term; the prefent term ending in the year 1659. The third grant was made in the 
twelfth year of King Charles the firfl, to Francis Godolphin, Efq. for 50 years after the 
expiration of the former term, whereby his term ended in the year 1709. The fourth 
and laft grant was made in the tenth year of KJng William the third, to Sidney lord 
Godolphin, for 89 years, after the expiration of the laft term to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. and being granted (like all the reft) to his heirs and fucceflbrs, the prefent Earl of 
Godolphin has an inheritance of thefe iflands till the year 1798, when his term, and 
that of his fucceffors, will expire. ‘ 

On the laft Saturday of every month, aflemble the Court of Twelve, at the court- 
houfe, in Church-Town, wherecaufesare heard and determined, by authority delegated 
to twelve pprfons, and a prefiding military officer, as ma^ftrate, who direct the go¬ 
vernment in ail the iflands. The exceptions to their determinations are, caufes touching 
hcrefy, treafon, man’s life, or limb, property of land, and matters and offences on the 
lea, t9uching (hips; which laft belong to the determination of the high comrt of admi¬ 
ralty. And appeals of this ifland court are made to the lord proprietor^ in matters 
which are fpet^; who direds the juftice in the iflands. * 

Next to the magiftrate, whofe judgment is deemed of weight in the ieat of juftice, 
fits the agent, (now Mr. Thomas Smith) who holds the balance. The reft in order 
are ufually, the chaplain, colle£lor, commiffary of mufters,* and feven other of the 
principal iflanders; who are chofen at the relinquiflung, or deceafe of any one of them, 
by the majority of the furvivdrs of that a&mbly. « 

Tlie perfon, who performs the church fervice at this ifland, is a chaplain, (but by 
feme called the minifter) who has neither inftituuon, nor indudion to this benefice, 
. 10 ' ‘nor 
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nor vifitation from the bifliop; but being bred a man of learning at one of the two uni- 
verfitics, and failing in the church preferment which he was intended for, (as a reftor 
of fome parilli) he obtains the performing of church offices in St. Mary’s illand ; for 
which office he is allowed a handfome falary by the lord proprietor, amounting, with 
the furplice fees, and a houfe allowed him to dwell in, to a good benefit. The 
tithes of the iflands are all the proprietor’s, as fet forth in the ievaral grants in this 
hiflory. 

The keys of the church are delivered to this gentleman, by the agent, when he if? 
prefented to his office, and refumed on any incapacity, or unfitnefs for his duty ; as was 
lately the cafe of a gentleman entrufted with the church-office here, who over-fludied 
himfelf in myfteries of religion; and at laft went befide himfelf about what is pall human 
comprehenfion to know. 

1 ne chaplain of St. Mary’s vifits the iiland of Trefco, at eallcr, where he gives a 
fermon, and is very generoufly received. He performs his offices at chriftenings, wed- 
dings, and the lord’s facrament for thefe iflands, at the other times, in St. Mary’s 
ifland, where he refides. The oif-iflanders in general come over to him for thofe purpofes. 

The four off-ifland teachers, who are fimermen, are appointed by the agent to read 
prayers, and preach in their refpeclive churches (of Trefco, Bryer, St. Martin’s and 
St Agnes,) according to the doftrine of the church of England. They are men chofeit 
for their cxempla^ morals, and are no ill grace to the pulpit. Their reward is their 
reputation, in which they endeavour to excel; and they praftife goodnefs for efteem. 
What is farther remarkable of thefe off-ifland clergy, they take no furplice fees, nor 
require any. 

The fpiritual court of Scilly, is the ducking.chair, at the key-head, into which of¬ 
fenders (in language or morality) are put, by the order of the Court of Twelve, and re¬ 
ceive their purification in holy, or fait water. 

In the Hie of Man, fcandal and falfe report are punifhed by putting the offender’s 
tongue into a leather noofe, expofed to view upon a fcafibid; where the offender having 
flood for fome time, at the taking off" this machine, (called a bridle to the tongue) 
the party is forced to repeat three times, ** tongue, thou haft lyed }” and fo itand 
upon record. 

Thus the diftinft branches of power (unperplexed with Magna Charta) are improved', 
as the ftream of a fountain refines, and improves, by defeending over particular foilsj 
and imbibing the qualities of them. 

The inhabitants of Jerfey, and for the fame reafons thofe of Scilly, cannot be fued 
in any of the courts of Weltminfter, for any matter or caufe arifing within the fame 
Scilly, as well as Jerfey, being a diftin£l jurifdi£lion; one under the diredion of a lord 
proprietor, as the other is under that of Bailley. 

, In the latter days* of King Edward I. and throughout the weak reign of Edward U. 
a great breach was made in the jurifdidlion of Jerfey, by itinerant judges going thither, 
peflering the poor inhabitants with quo <warratUosy not only calling public grants and 
privileges in qaeftion, but alfo private men’s properties, to their farther vexation, ia 
remitting them to the King’s Bench till the fifth year of Edward III., when they 
were reftored, by petition, to all their former rights granted by King John, and 
confirmed in ^e fame, 'with other franchifes and immunities, by a new and general 
charter. 

Fl-om Jerfey, appeals may be made to council-board in mutters of civil property, above 
the value of 300 livres Tournois; but not admitted for lefs value, nor yet in intcrlocu- 

• Hift. of Jerfey. 
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tones, nor in criminal caufes, which are judged there without'appeal. And herein 
is Ihewn how infringements may happen in refped of the grants privileging in Scilly, 
which fome have thought fit to difpute. 

The punifliments in Scilly are fines, whipping, or ducking out of hand. And it is 
obferved, by the elfedt of thofe laws, that the people here are reftrained from com¬ 
mitting offences, without feeling conviftion by the ruin of their properties. Here is 
no prifon for the confinement of offenders, which Ihews, that the people live upright 
enouglt not to require any, or that the place is a confinement of itfclf. 

It is remarkable, that no venomous infefts or creatures harbour in thefe iflands. And 
that attorneys, or iheriff’s-officers, never Ihew their faces among thefe people, who live 
by their own diftindb property and induftry. The place is alfo clear of robbers, houfe- 
breakers, and highwaymen, fince if any were difpofed to fet up thofe trades here, the 
limits of their fituation would render it next to impoflible for them to efcape the hands 
of juftice. 

Conftablcs, overfeers, and church-wardens, are yearly chofen to ferve their refpeflive 
offices in the five inhabited iflands of St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Agnes, Trefco, and 
Bryer, which are like fo many diftind parilhes. 

The Hole in the garrifon is the military prifon, and a difmal hole it is ! for by it’s 
contrivance clofe under a hill, the moifture upon the face of the ftone walls runs down 
continually; and the bottom of a well, to lodge in, might challenge equal fafety and 
accommodation; though fome foldiers have been forced to pals their time in forrow 
Jiere three months, or more. 

The inventor of this damp prifon mod certainly inverted the defign of Perillus’s 
brazen bull, for fhutting men up, and drying them to powder by a fire made under 
it, which Phalaris the tyrant being fhocked at, ordered the firft experiment to be made 
upon the contriver, Perillus, Ncc Lex eji jujiior uUa, c^uam necis artijices arte perire fu&. 
Nothing is jufter, than that every contriver of mifchief ffiould fuffer by his own inven¬ 
tion. This chill punifhment, or confinement, (inflcad of a dry lodging) is at the ha¬ 
zard of the prifoner’s limbs, or life, till a court-martial, or farther punifhment can 
be had. But Mr. Tovey has lately altered this prifon much for the better. Whereas 
it is expreffed by the articles of war, that an officer or foldier under arrefl: fliall be brought 
to trial within eight days at fartheft from the day of his confinement, here being in Scilly 
not officers fufficient for holding one, and no certain means of a paffage betwixt Scilly 
and England, for procuring one elfewhore, an officer or foldier under arrefl inufl fuffer 
feveral months iroprifonment before he can be heard, if his cafe ffiould be jufl. Thus 
a late officer was confined to this room for fome months, for refufing to do what he ap¬ 
prehended lie had no authority for, without written orders, which were denied him j 
that is, he would not compel the iflanders by force, to affift him in preffing hands 
for a man of war out of a merchant fhip in the harbour, or help him in fuppreffing 
a qua/rel betwixt the crews; which confinement, it fuppofed, was the caufe of his 
death. 

The coin is 6f the fame kind and value here with the current coin of’England, ex¬ 
cept the Irilb half-pence, which are the only change in the iflands for filver, not intrinfic 
value, but of fmaller fize than the Engiifh half-pence, and are not current elfewhere. 
Thefe half pehce were ..firft introduced by Irifh traders hither, (fome of Wood’s 
agents employed by their honeft proprietor.) At which time, an inhabitant or two, 
more avaricious th^n honeft,* favouring the impqfition, made a confidtrable purchafe 
of them by weight, (fome fay at the rate of about one third currency) and fo flocked 
the iflands. . * 

11 
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The filverand gold coin of late brought here was principally for the payment of the 
king’s works, by which the Iflanders were benefited in the circulation of foine thoufands 
of pounds among them, received of the workmen for provifions and ncceflaries; part 
of '(vhich workmen were foreigners from England, and about a third of them were their 
own people. The other money circulating here, is chiefly from the payment of the 
king’s forces, (who are paid cveiy two months, by the commanding officer) and alfo 
from fiiips putting in ; by which their flock of money in trade upOn the iflam! differs, 
according to the vifits they receive from foreigners, depending on uncertain accidents 
and occafions. 

The foldiers are quartered about St. Mary’s, in farmers and fifhermens houfes, at 
four-pence per day ; except a very few living in barracks in the garrifon, who defire to 
provide for ihemfelvcs. 

The inhabitants in this country are not only contented with quartering the foldiers af 
four-pence per day, but fome apply to the commanding officer to have them quartered 
upon them for expending their common ifland provilion, (fiffi and potatoes) and turn- 
ing it into money. 

Though mod of the private are public houfes, where liquor is fold, without licence, 
all over the illands, as well as in Hugh-Town, they do not hold thcmfelvcs obliged 
to quarter an officer, or accommodate him according to his rank, as being thought an 
inconveniency ; who is therefore obliged to hire a heufe, to live in, at a confidcrable 
cxj)encc, by making an interefl with the agent or people to get one. 

J he iflanders pay neither land-tax, malt-tax, or cxcife. They having no hereditary 
land in any of the ifiands, nor land that can be purchafed; and arc backward in building 
houfes at their own cxpencc, and improving their land upon Jeafe, for the rcafons be¬ 
fore obferved. If any do build houfes, which is but feldom undertaken, the property 
of thofe houfes, at the end of about 2 i years, or perhaps « o, (the utmolt lime allowed 
for poffeflion) goes to the proprietor of the ifiands. 

An there is no iflander a freeholder in Scilly, fo no perfon has a vote there for choofing 
members of parliament, nor are thefe ifiands reprefented by any; which flicw that 
they arc'no part of the county, or county jurifdiclion of Cornwall j but are dilliiid from 
both, under a feparate government. Some of the iflanders can vote iuchooling mem¬ 
bers for Cornwall by their purchafe of freehold effates there. . 

In time of divine fcrvice, money is collcdcd at church in St. Mary’s, for the benefit 
of the poor, u ho are bound to pray for the generous mailers of fhips, and other 
ftrangers, who contribute largely to their happinefs. And fome, at this time, are very 
liberal to the poor’s box, who dwell in this ifland. , 

The time of the greatell fcarciiy here is in the months of February and IMarch, 
wlicn the ifluiul-fiock, laid in, but in part, by the common people, now deceived in 
th'cir hopes of veflels putting in with farther fupplies, is almoll expended; and \yhcp, 
perhaps, a paffage to England bris not happened in three months. But fome perfons 
of better circuroffances, and forefight than thefe, and not trufling to providence, beyond 
their forefight given, lay in a flock of foreign neccffarics, fufficient to guard againil all 
difappointinents; out of which flock they fupply their neighbours at a good advantage 
to themfelves; and the occafions of fome who can aftbrd to pay for theit negligence, 
in not ufing their own forefight. 

Thecattie, fowls, fheep, hogs, &c. in the ifiands, mofliy the property of the upper 
people in the country, and not of the common inhabitants or traders*in the towns, the 
latter in time of fcarcity, are therefore little benefited by .them, then fold at high prices 
by the owners, referving them for the firfl top market at flrangers c^oining in. But the 
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poorer fort of inhabitants never want a fufficiency of fifh and potatoes, (their common 
food) nor yet of beer and barley bread, which abound tlirouphout the iflands. The 
greateft fcarcity among the middling fort of people, is the want of common defirahle 
luxuries; but are never fo reduced as failors are often on board of fhips at fea. 
However moft of the ifland-inhabitants are very hofpitable and generous in their time 
of plenty. 

They expofe their lives to great hazards in venturing off, in their fmall boats at fea, 
to fave the lives of their fellow fubjeths and others, by affi fling Ihips in diftrefs. Some¬ 
times they fave the people, together with the fliip and cargo; fometimes the people 
only j and fometimes part of the cargo, when the people and vcffel arc loft. But they 
arc fometimes ungratefully rewarded by the merchants for their falvage, who, of late, 
finding a pretence for taxing fomewiih injullice, paid the whole number fhortof their 
agreement made with the mafter of a cloth-wreck, as alfo of the ufual allowance made 
in fucb cafes. This treatment reminds me of a true ftory of a rich clergyman in Eng¬ 
land, crying out to be faved, at the bottom of a well, into which he had fallen by 
making a falfe ftep, by hirafelf, at a chriftening, rewarding his deliverer, a poor man 
going by, who heard his diftrefs, only with a Ihiiling ; alled.zing, as an cxcufe for not 
parting with his money, that his deliverer had hurt him ; which ingratitude occafioned 
the poor man’s reply, “ that if his reverence was ever faved again, it fliould be by 
God Almighty.” But I am informed, that, in thcfalvor’s abridgment of the alorefaid 
falvage, a Cornifh juftice or two were prevailed upon by the London merchants, to take 
upon them the determination belonging to the court of admiralty. 

The cuftom-houfe of Scilly (taking notice of the duties on commodities brought to 
the place) wasereded, in the time of Capt. John Criulge, about the year i0()6, who 
then had there a company, and alfo the command as deputy governor. He obferving 
fomeabufes committed in finuggling to I'lngland at that time, his reprefentation tliere- 
of, occafioned the firft fettling of a cuftom-houfe, with its officers, m thole parts. 
This gentleman was father to the profent Mr. William Grudge, of Scilly, late commif- 
fary of mufters there, whofe father John Grudge, Efq. of Gornwall, married Urfula, 
fecond daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, according to the peerage of J'ingland, by 
Arthur Collins, Efq. 

Salutes, to his Majefty’s garrifon, by (hips coming in, arc frequently received ; and 
as often returned by the order of the commanding officer. And by {hipping thuscoin- 
ing from England, or abroad, the inhabitants of thef'e iflands aic furnillied with news 
and topics for converfation ; as well as fevcral kind tokens of the gcuerofity of ihefe 
ftrangers, with whom they I’omotimes make very friendly acquaintance. All civilitits 
fhewn to rfrangers arc vetnrncd with fignal marks of ref’pecit on board of their fliips in 
the harbour, w'hich continue there, Ibinctimes, for fix weeks, or two months ; during 
w'hich time and no other, St. Mary’s ifland, and that of 'I'relco, appear like a couniry- 
wakc, or fair in England; where you meet with jdvial hearty iuuLs, and generous 
Iriendfbip. ' , 


^ fy/A’/r Cufioms. 

Perfons of the middleVank are commonly addreffed by the title of uncle, or aunt 
fuch-a-one, either according to their chrillian or fir names; as aunt Sarah,. aunt 
Ginver, aunt Chcfin, aunt Gilliver, aunt Sherry, &c. Uncle Scaddih, uncle Giriver, 
uncle Frank, uncle Thias, uncle Sam, uncle Hicks, 5ec. who are all perfons of fome 
note in the iflands. 
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Their ovens are large iron kettles, or pots, which they whelm over things to be baked 
upon heated iron plates, or ftone hearth’s; at the fame time covering the outfide of 
thefc kettle-ovens with turf-tiring, which is their ordinary fewel. Thefe kettle-ovens 
lerve allb for boiling ; fo that the inhabitants of Scilly may be faid to boil and bake in 
the fame oven. Thus they bake their large loaves of barley-bread. And their wheat 
loaves, and every thing elfe, are baked here according to this method, as properly as 
the common baking is done in England. Here are fome common ovens, but fcldom or 
never ufed. 

'1 heir method of brewing is pretty much the fame as in feveral parts of England, 
except, as before w^as obferved, that they do not, in general, brew their malt drink 
here in fo great perfection as there : few having as yet attained that art j though a 
family or two can boalt of as good beer, or ale, of their own brewing as any in 
England. 

The common people mafli their malt with a piece of wins, or furs, in the mafh-tub, 
to prevent the malt running out with the liquor, inflead of a bafket ufed by fome, for 
that purpofc, which is a notable frugality. 

At the chriftenings there is great feafling; and the fponfors for the new-born are 
greatly careflbd by the aunts, (elpecially by the aunt-nurfe and midwife} many ftrange 
things are rehcarfed that liappened in the times of their remembrance, when, by com¬ 
paring notes, they agree, it is a good thing to marry, fince, unlefs their forefathers 
and mothers had fo done, they fliould never have met and known one another as true 
friends and neighbours: then t’other glafs goes round, (approved by a nod of aunt 
Sarah) to the next happy meeting on the like occafion. Their fpirits being thus ele¬ 
vated, and their tongues fet a running, feveral deep and warm topics, which the prefent 
occafion naturally furnilhes, are handled with great fluency j which concludes the whole 
ceremony. 

T’heir marriages are performed without banns, or licence. And the chaplain’s fee 
for the ceremony is what he choofes to take ; a guinea, guinea and half, or more, ac¬ 
cording to the hade or defire of the couple to be married; or as the chaplain and they 
can agree. If they diflike the price, fixed by the chaplain, they are at liberty, he tells 
them, to crofs the water to England, if they can make a cheaper bargain. I 5 ut confi- 
dering the trouble and cxpcncc of fuch a voyage, they generally comply with his terms; 
except when a couple go over to England, (by advice of aunt Sarah) to keep the time 
of their marriage a fecret. 

Alxiut 50 years ago, it was ufual for thofe inhabitants, who defired it, to marry by 
firft having their banns pubiiflied in the church at Scilly; for which, and tying the knot, 
the chaplain, in thofe times, was paid five fliillings, or not above half a*guinea. But 
if the banns were not afkcd, nor defired that they fhould, the cuftom was then, as at 
pj-el'ent, for the chaplain to take what he could get. Soldiers and perfons, at that 
time, not in circumllances to pay for being joined, either joined themfelves, or were 
joined graiiii, i. e. they were joined by vows, or taking one another’s ;*'ord, which was 
binding as long as they could agree. And this fort of confeientious binding was 
obferved to hold as fall, and be as good a fecurity of their future felicity, as if the parties 
had been tied togethe* with the facred (hreds of matrimony. Their yuptials here are 
nfually edetrated all the wedding-day with mufic and daficing ; concluding with the 
bnide’E dancenight. 

When an tl(ander dies, fome friends fit up the firft night with the dead body, where 
it is a cuftom with them to feaft chearfully during the time. The next day in the af- 
ternooi^thc body is ufually carried to the ground, by fix or eight bearers, holding up 
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the ends of napkins, drawn under the coffin on each fide of it, as they pafs along. The 
mourners fing chofen pfalms, during the time of procefiion, and exprefs very great 
concern for the lofs of their friend, whom they lament is no more to be feen. A 
funeral fermon, when defired on the occafion, is preached by the chaplain, who is well 
paid for his performance, and claims by the right of his office a fcarf. 

At Chriftmas time, the young people excrcife a fort of gallantry among them called 
“ goofe«dancingwhen the maidens are dreffed up for young men, and the young men 
for maidens. They vifit their neighbours in companies, where they dance, and make 
their jokes upon what has happened in the iflands, when every perfon is humoroufly 
told of their own, without offence being taken. By this fort of fport according to 
yearly cuftom and toleration, there is a fpirit of wit and drollery kept up among the 
people. The maidens, who are fometimes dreffed up for fea-captains and other officers, 
difplay their alluring graces to the ladies, who are young men equipped for that pur- 
pol’c; and the. ladies exert their talents to them in courtly and amorous addreffes: 
their hangers are fometimes drawn, &c. after which, and other pieces of drollery, the 
feene fiiifts io mufic and dancing ; w'hich being over they are treated with liquor, and 
then go to the next houfe of entertainment. 

The cuftom of goofe dancing was formerly encouraged by the military officers living 
in thefe iflands, who diftinguiflied themfelvcs by it among the bodies. They ufed to go 
in party-coloured drelfes, half of one colour to the right and left, or above and below j 
exercifing drawn fwords, in their dancing, at the houfes, where th' y entered and re¬ 
tired by proceffion of two and two. There was a forjeant Kite who adled his part in 
company, which was repeating verfes in praife of a military life, and laughing people 
out of their money. At this time ferehades in the night were in practice under the 
windows of the fair iflanders, which at this day are not quite forgot. 

They have a cuftom of finging carols at church on a chriftmas day, to wdneh the con¬ 
gregation make contribution, by dropping money into a hat carried about the church 
when the performance is over; which is amufing enough. 

On a Ihrove Tuefday each year after the throwing at cocks is over, the boys of this 
ifland have a cuftom of throwing ftones, in the evening, againft the doors of the dwellers 
houfes; a privilege they claim time immemorial, and put in pradice without controul, 
for finiffiing the day’s fport. 1 could never learn from whence this cuftom took its 
rife, but am informed that the fame cuftom is now ufed in feveral provinces of Spain, 
as well as in fome parts of Cornwall. The terms demanded, by the boys, are pancakes, 
or money, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the bounds of this whim- 
fical toleration, in the dufk of the evening, fet a bolted door, or window-fliutter at li¬ 
berty, by bartering in breach with large pieces of rock ftones ; which fometimes makes 
a job for the furgeon, as well as for the fmith, glazier, and carpenter. And the way of 
making reprifal, in fi ch cafes, is by a rope drawn acrofs the way of thefe mifehievous* 
and mtfflted batteries, by which they difmount their heavy artillery, making them afeend 
off their carriages, into the air, to return with their own weight. , 

Of kin to this cuftom in Scilly of throwing ftones, the boys at Exeter, in Devon, 
have an annual one (not fo bard) of throwing water} that is, of damming up the 
channel in the greets, at going, the bounfts of the feveral pariflies in the city, and of 
plaftiingthe water upon people paffing by: this I was convinced of in May 1744, going 
that'way to Scilly. Neighbours, as well as ftrangers, are forced to con^oound hoflilb- 
ti^ by giving the boys of each parifh money to pafs without ducking ^ each pariili af- 
Certing ijfs own prerogative, in this refpe^. 
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As fuperftition, and elpecially that of wtchcraft, has prevailed in all places of the 
Britifh dominions, fince there was an aft of parliament ordained to punifli it, and fup- 
port its belief, (till the abfurdity of that aft was wifely repealed) it cannot be expefted 
that thefe iflands fliould be quite free of fuch delufions. Some few here imagine, (but 
moftly old women) that women with child, and the firfl:-bom, are exempted from the 
power of witchcraft; and tell you a ftory of a bewitching woman, that bewitched a 
man with blindnefs, who refufed her a pin : as women and men here, like thofe in 
other places, are allowed to be concerned in the fafeination of one another; and 
about the time of aunt Sarah’s childhood, (who is now wifelv ftricken in years) fairies 
arc faid to have frequented Buflfelf’s hill, in St. Mary’s ifland ; but their nightly pranks, 
aerial gambols, and cockle-(hell abodes are now quite unknown. And haunted houfes, 
giants, and apparitions (fo terrible in Scilly fome years ago) are now, by application 
made to the knowing men of Cornwall, all charmed, call in a fpell, or conjured out of 
the iflands. 

As firfl: principles, education, and habit, are the foundation of future knowledge and 
belief, it is no wonder that notions, inftilled by fupcrltitious parents,'nurfes, and other 
fuch like teachers, Ihould grow up into the inflexible tenets and opinions, they arc found 
to do in fome minds; though thefe iflands are freer from fuperftition than many parts 
of the Britifh dominions. Different religions, or modes of thinking and belief, are pro¬ 
pagated and eftablifhed in different parts of the world from firfl; principles, education,, 
and habit, in the maintenance of which fome are enthufiaftical enough to expofe their 
lives; though there is but one true religion, faith, or moral, proceeding from God, or 
the voice of nature. Hence we obferve, that all thofe who deviate from the unalterable 
diftates of God and nature, fall dircftly into the religious errors of this or that parti¬ 
cular country, wherein they happen to be born, and are taught their various and un¬ 
warrantable opinions from which the chriftian doftrine only is allowed to be exempt, in' 
its primitive purity and revelation. 

For modes of faith, let gracelcfs zealots fight; 

Kis can’t be wrong, whufelife is in Uie right. Pore. 

The ifle of man, deferibed by a late author, is faid to be fo much under the arbitrary 
dominion of a certain priefthood there, that the minds of the people are bound in fetters 
of fuperftition, and enflaved by ignorance, to an uncommon degree, if what he fays be. 
true. For by his account they are taught to believe in the power of working mira¬ 
cles, and the ifland is infefted with daemons, apparitions, and witchcraft; notionsr 
which arc not regarded in the iflands of Scilly, except by a very few of the eld women- 

Mri Dryden fays on this bead } 

By education many are mitled, 

We fo believe, becauie wc fo are bred t 
The pricit continues what the ntirfe began,- 
And fo the child impofes on the man. 

For want of male praftitioners in phyfic, the few difeafes, a^d hurts^ id thefe health- 

, iflands have, for thde many years, laft pft, been remedied by a fociety of (kilful 
Taunts, conftitutmg a fort of college of phyficians in Sftlly, of which aunt'Sarah is 
the head or prefident, whofe judgment, at a long confultation, is prVerredto the reft, 
and who is ftrit applied to in all difliculties« Wnen they,affemble upon a woeful, def- 
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pcrate, or doubtful cafe, they refign the patient to God and nature, while the attending 
doftrcfs provides a warm room, a nurfe, and fit neccffiirics, which co-operate with un¬ 
common fuccefs. Common difcafes here, not proceeding IVom luxury, lazinefs, and 
intemperance, are cured by one of the fubordinate pn.ftitioners with a few fimples, 
without calling in the afliftance and judgment of a fccond or third graduate. 

They are all good botanills, and have added a great many herbs to their catalogue, as 
alfo reduced many of (he compounds of their difpenfatory. They inl'peft not into the 
motions of atoms, particles, and corpufclcs, nor pretend to analyze fubftanccs, nor yet 
to explain cohaefions and attraftions, denfities and rarifaclions, which to them is unin¬ 
telligible jargon. They attempt not to anatomize matter, or account for its various 
and wonderful efFeds upon other matter, aduated by, or conftituting a ronfeious fub- 
flance. I'he mode of nervous fenfation, and of murcular motion are to them inexpli¬ 
cable; as are likewife the myfteries of digcRion, tranfmutation, and nutrition; gene¬ 
ration, gravitation, and cogitation. They aim not to difeover the I'eries of iniinite 
caufes, and their dependent efl'eds; but endeavour to excel in the experimental know¬ 
ledge of their art. Their fyftcmsand hypothefes are to help thofe in dillrefs for pity’s 
fake rather than for profit. They have no ambition to be thought fugacious as conjurors, 
by fignificant nods, flirevvd looks, and myfterious hard words, nor do they aflume an 
air of importance for the fake of a fee. Their whole art is delivered in plain and in¬ 
telligible tnglifli (like a famous modern treatife of operations in furgery) and their 
foie view is to remove pain and procure eafe; for the performance of whiclt their 
good will and experience are their diredors; as a treat or value for their medicines 
is their only reward. And a fick ftrangcr, or iflander (d circumllances, can feldom 
prevail with them to accept of any prefent till the cure is performed. 

They have ftore of chemical and galenical medicines (like the brotherhood of foreign 
colleges) which are brought to ihefe iflands by furgeons of merchant fliips and fliips of 
war, w'ho are fometimes apothecaries. 'I he fimplcs and compounds of their difpenfa- 
tory confift only of fuch medicines as they have in the courfc of their pradice^ for fomc 
hundreds of years, found nicR effcdual in removing hurts and difeafes to which the 
iflands are chiefly fubjed, whereby they have retrcnclied their Mnlcria MctUca to a 
very narrow compafs ; rejeding thofe medicines found of inferior t Ifed. d'hc y have 
fome difguifed noftrums and fpecifics, the true fccrets of which compofiiions are 
depofited with their prefident. And the methods or medicines they pre/cribelo their pa¬ 
tients, they ftridly purfue, or take themfi Ives. 

They read no Icdures in anatomy, nor underlland any of thofe technical terms; 
being not brought up to Latin and Greek ; nor do tliey puzzle themielvcs about fibres, 
contextures, animalcula, prolific aura, ovaria, and fallojdan tube. However they all 
underftand the nature of propagation, and the operation of inidwifry, at which they art; 
all reckoned very fkilful artifb, to whom the prel'ent generation of Scilly are bcholdeii 
for tKeir appearance in the world. 

They have Ro human fkelctons to fhew the articulation of the bonc5, whether l y 
Gomphofis, Sutura, or Gynglimus; nor do they keep any Piuffed fkius of animals, whe¬ 
ther of fifties, bealls, birds, or infeds, to fliew their judgments and apartments equally 
wontlc rlul! bKt they dired the flipping in of a joint, joining a limb, by comparing it with 
its ft Uow, at the fame time, applying fomething to eafe pain, and wrapping the parts up 
till the cure is performed, <Jr other judgment, if neceffary, can be procured. Waunds 
are loon cured by their foft bandages and excellent warm balfams ; and all fwellings 
they quickly reduce by their comforting warm pultices! ve}7 needful on fome occafions 
in thcle remote iflands. Aflwaging innanimation,’ laying open, and removing obftacles, 
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according to proper methods, they leave the general work of healing to nature, whofe 
art is wonderful. As to the prefident, Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, (commonly called aunt 
Sarah) being a perfon of Angular {kill and circumftance, flie docs many aCls of charity 
and benevolence to the poor-diftrelfed; to which the reft of the younger filterhood, 
who arc not a little amiable, contribute their parts. 

The prefident is remarkable for her venerable long beard, which fome imagine ope¬ 
rates miraculoully to the benefit of thofe who ftroke it. Her deputy in furgery, bleeds, 
draws teeth. See. 


Of Hijlory. 

Sliips being fometimes loft on the coaft of Scilly, by the negleft, or mifcondufl: 
of the feamen, efpccially in bad weather, the merchants and fome others, not always 
made acquainted with the true caufe of thofe misfortunes, have an ill-grounded opinion 
of the filualion of thefe iflands, as well as a blind prejudice to the diladvantage of the 
inhnbitaiiis ; not diftinguilhing that ftiips are as liable to be loft on many other parts of 
the EngliiTi coaft, if due care is not taken by the Ikilful mariner. 

As to the Scillonians, whom a late * author has refleded upon for their conduft to¬ 
wards the merchant and perfons fiiipwrecked on their coaft, they are certainly much 
more known for their fervices to llrangers, in fuch times of diftrefs, than the Corniflj, 
or any other inhabitants on the coafts of England. 

• Fo» the vi'ndRcition of truth, and reputation of thefe natives, T here think jnyfclf oblifred to take 
notice of the ra.vrr.t/rf/author of tlic pretended Tour through Great Britain ; who, in hi;! falle account of 
('orunuall (vol. i p 41 W 4I-4..) lias- made fo free w'th the characters of thefe people, and iflands that he 
never law, nor could pollibly be informed of, in I'o unfaithful a manner, except by the diAates of his own 
imairination. 

He has alTured the public that the faid “ iflands lie fixty miles from the Land’s End”, which account is 
more by thiity miles than the truth. 

He tells us alfo of ” eleven fail of merchant - fhips, homeward-bound (though fome from Spain) that 
run bntnp a-fhore upon Scilly, and were loll; which having a great quantity of Bullion, or pieces of Eight 
on board, the money frcqHeiilly drives a-lliore Hill, in good quantities ; erpecially after ftormy weather.” 
'I his account he delivers only upon tradition, which is as probable as it is conlillent. Yet in the next para- 
gvitpli be draws his concltifion upon the truth of the natrative : for, aflerting his flay ” fcveral mornings 
ill Scilly, after it had blown hard in the night, this may be the realbn (fays he) that we obferved the fands 
covered with country people, riiniiing to and fro a-fhoring to fee what the fca had call up of value.” 
.Now I appeal to any perlon living, tliat ever was a Ihorc there, whether this author faw the placel or 
it tliis be tl’.e cafe ? 

lie then goes 011 to charaflciir.c the inhabitants, comparing them to the dwellers upon the coaft of Suf¬ 
fix ! dealing cruelties 10 llraiigors coming a lhore in diftrefs, and even among one another. Now, If fticli 
initiages wete committed in Scilly, as this traveller (much at homei has peremptorily afleitfd, the perfons 
vrllid with theautlioiity of the civil and military power in thefe iflands, mull be guilty of the greater 
abtiicc to fiilTer it; efprcially ns theft iflanders, in all cafes of tumult or inluneflioii. are immediately 
iituJer the cotnnriiid of the garrifou. .^'o tli.H whatever cruelties may be committed on coa.is where an im¬ 
mediate coiitroliiig p' wer is not at hand, it is inipoflible for fuch to happeu on the coatls -f Sciily,>even if 
the people’s morals did not incline tlieni to behave otlievwifc; except the commanding i lficer, in the gar- 
ril’oii, can be Kipimferl in the plot. Several mailers of lliips, and their people, who, by Biltrefs of weather, 
Iravc had the mi.ilorlune to be ftiipwrecked upon thefe coafts, can teftily to the contrary of what this un- 
niereiful author has reptefenli d. 'I'liev < an tcllify the voluntary kind fervices of the iflaiiders in the prefer- 
vation of their lives, and falvagesof their drips cargoes ; for which they had reward trom the . nglifli, or 
other mcrcliauts. And even, in flic late war, their enemy, the French, ackxiowledged ttre genetoUty and 
heiievolencc of a few filhermtn, who, at tlie extreme hazard of their own lives, delivered the dittreded 
Frenchmen from puilhiiig among tlie wcllerii rv cks, in a veflel they Hhd taken from us, and brought in 
there by mifehance : for which le capture they iteeivtd ample reward from the L^iuhin merchants, (as in 
the text, farther on, I have obferved) though thefe iflanders, to their great difcouragemcnt, are fometimes 
flighted, or rather ill rewarded, by the merchant, for thofe‘fervices. • 
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If a llilp is not acquainted with tlie going at Scillyflie inuft hoift her colours, 
and fire a gun for a pilot, when one or more will prefently come off to carry her in, 
even in very bad weather.' And fo vigilant are all pilots in Scilly upon every fuch 
emergent occafion, that boats will put oft' from different parts of the iflands at 
the fame time, running the greateft hazard, endeavouring who ihall firft lay her aboard. 

The pilots are paid from one guinea to five, and upwards, according to the weather, 
and the hazards they run in going ofl’j and likewife of the value of the Ihip and cargo, 
which they bring in. 

Sir Cloudclly Shovel, a native of Morfon, near Clay, in Norfolk, after arriving to 
high honours in the fcrvice of his country, was loft near thefe iflands, upon the Giliton 
rock, returning from Toulon, Oftober 22, 1707, and not upon the Bifliop and Clarks, 
as by fome have been reprefented. It was thick foggy weatlicr, wdicn the whole fleet 
in company, coming fas they thought) near the land, agreed to lye-tn, in the after¬ 
noon ; but Sir Cloudefly, in the affociation, ordering fail to be made, firft ftruck in the 
night, and funk immediately. Several perfons of diftintlion being on board, at that 
time, were loft j particularly the Lady Shovel’s two fons by her former hufband. Sir 
John Narborough, with about eight hundred men. The Eagle, Captain Hancock Com¬ 
mander, underwent the fame fate. The Rumney and Firebrand alfo ftruck and were 
loit; but the tw'o Captains and twenty-five of their men were faved. The other men of 
vyar in cc'unpany efcaped by having timely notice. • 

At the eaft part of St. Mary's ifland in Porth-hellic bay, the body of Sir Cloudefley 
came a ihoreby the tide, after floating paft feveral rocks, and loffer iflands. Some re¬ 
late he was firft found up a hatch, with a little dog dead by him, he endeavouring, by 
that means, to favc himfelf. He is faid to have been taken up by a foldier belonging 
to St. Mary’s garrifon, who buried him in the fund at Porth-liellic. Being afterwards 
fought, he was difeovered by the marks of his body, where he had been wounded, and 
was removed from thence by the Purfer of the Arundel on board that fliip in the har¬ 
bour, where he was eiltbalmcd by the order of the commander. His body was from 
thence conveyed to Plymouth by the Salifbury, lying in ftate there, in the Citadel, till 
I/uly Shc vel ordered the removal of it to her houfe, in Soho-fquarc, London. It was 
attended to the limns of the corporation by the mayor and court of aldermen with great 
pomp and folemnity, the whole garrifon was under arms, during the time of proceifion, 
and cannon fired by minutes, to pay the honours due to the memory of fo public a be- 
neiaftor. After the honours done him at Soho, with a folemnity deeply exprefling his 
Lady’s and the public concern, his body was repolited in Weftminftcr-abbey, among 
the heroes of renown, where the fad memorable ftory is w'ritten upon his tomb-ftonc-. 
His Lady is/aid to have rewarded the foldier who firft found the body with a penfion 
I'or life. 

It is from the near fituation of the Moor-Ground to this bay of Porth-hellic, bcforc- 
mentio/ied, that fomc have imagined it a place fit for .improving into a fafe harbour 
for fljips, which they think might be done at a little cxpence; and that there are other 
..places, at hand,' fit for building vtffels, ready to annoy the enemy, or for .carrying on 
trade.' And by Sir Cloudefley’s body coming a-fliore at this place fome fuppofe that it 
pointed at fome future benefit to this country. . 

About Ocfolfer, in the rear 1736, a fliip richly laden, called the Triumph, Captain 
Crofs Commander, from Janiaica, for London,j came a-fliore upon the weft part of 
St. Mary’s garrifon^ in a violent ftorm, and ftriking near the Stcvel Rock (fee the map) 
went all to pieces, wath her cargo a-floar. The captain, carpenter, boatfwain, and moll 
of the crew were drowned, endeavourihg to get a-fliore, with the feas running over 

’’ them} 
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them; but the furgeon, mate, and a few of the fcamen were providentially favej. 
Some were lofl; by attempting to fecure part of the inoiK-y, fomc prcIlTved, with bai^s 
of it brought a-fliore, and others bruifed to pieces among the rocks. The captain (beiir*^ 
fcnfible of his inevitable fate) recommended the money to the care of the living, beinf^ 
about lojoool. fpecie. The rich furniture was faved by the ifianders, as part oF the 
cargo, with a confiderable quantity of the money, which was divided among the I'alvors, 
though the then commanding officer took proper fliare of it into pofleffion for the widow 
of the dcceafcd mailer. This accident is laid to be owing to the ill condud of the crew 
intoxicating themfclvcs with rum, at coming into the foundings, and the tliick weather, 
by the account of thofe who efcaped. 

About the year 1743, a Dutch Kaft-Indiaman, outward-bound, was loft off St. Agnes 
in about 20, or 22 fathoms of water, with all the people, 'i’hcir firing of guns, as 
a fignal of their diftrefs, was heard in the night; but none could give them affiftancc. 
Many of their bodies floated a-fliorc at St. Mary’s, and other iflands, where they were 
buried by the inhabitants. And fomc were taken up floating upon the tide, and were 
buried. 

A Dutch lady, with her children, and fervants, going to her hufband, an Eaft-India 
governor, was prevented feeing of him by this unhappy accident. A diver thereupon 
vvasfent, by the Dutch merchants, to difeover and weigh the plate of confiderable va¬ 
lue. But the tide running ftrong at bottom, and the fea appearing thick, the diver 
could not fee diftinftly through the glafs of his engine, fo .’•eturned without fuccefs. 
This wreck ftill remains as a booty for thofe who can find it. 

The figure of the diving-engine (made of thick planks, bound together with iron 
hoops, and headed at the ends) was a tapering-veflel in which the diver was plugged up, 
with as much air as could be blowm into it, with a pair of bellows, at the time of his 
going down. His naked arms went out at a couple of round holes, next the biggeft 
end ; being exadly fitted to them, wrapped round with neats’-leather to keep out the 
water. Lying flat on his face, with his legs buckled down with flraps to keep him fteady, 
he looked through a piece of round glals, fixed right before him, in the fide of the en- 
gine, of about fix inches over, and two in ihickncfs. Thus he defeended by the force 
of weights fixed to the under parts of the engine. He carries a life-line in his hand, 
which he pulls hard upon, when he feels too much preflure, or wants to be drawn up. 
This engine is likewife fupporled with hoops on the infide, to counter aft the preflure 
of the water without, in great depths. The biggeft end of it, where the diver enters, 
is made to take off, being fitted with crofs-bars and ferews, to fupport it, when duly fixed, 
A plug-hold at the upper convexity, lets in fi-efli air when the diver is drawn up ; for at 
being opened, the confined air rulhes out. I’his plug faves the trouble of taking oft' the 
head of the engine, to giv^Trefli air at each time of drawing it up. 

Several wrecks arc remembered coming a-fliore among thefe iflands, which would be 
tedious to deferibe in all their dilmal circumftances, and therefore 1 lhall add but little 
more on the fubjeft; but fliall obferve that,the people of Scilly arc not,fuch gainers by 
wrecks as fomehave imagined ; for of what they get out of the fea they onlyjenjoy a 
proportionable part for falvage ; the reft belonging to the proprietor, or perhaps to the 
merchants. And as tjiere is a military command, and civil power in ^he iflands, thefe 
rights are duly looked after, for the perfons to w’hom they properly belong. What is 
favtd at the hazard of lives from the devouring of the fea, the lalvors are, by right of 
nature, as W'ell as of reafon, entitled to a lhare of; the prefent agents’ bufmefs being 
todiftributejuftice inthatrefpeft. A dead whale came a-fliore amo 1745 among the 
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off-iflands, by which the inhabitants of Trefco, Bryer, &c. were benefitedin the Sperma; 
Csti, lold for fix-pence per pound. 

Since the damage in 1744, to thefe iflands, by inundation, for want of proper banks 
being kept up againfi: the low ground, the fame year a fire broke out by fome un¬ 
known accident, in the middle pf the night, on Oftober 24, 1774, in the lower rooms 
of the dwelling-houfe of Gilbert l.eg, fituated upon the high part of St. Mary’s ifland, 
called Mount Toddin ; the flames of which left only the walls of the houfe Handing; 
and confumed all the neceflarics that the poor fufferers had. One of their daughters 
at this time being in bed, in an upper apartment, who could not be got out, was burnt 
to death, and found half confumed the next morning. The poor parents, with the reft 
of their children, (miferably fcorched and blifterpd, before they could quit the flames)' 
had juft time to efcape with their lives, and were afterwards covered with great part of 
a new fldn, by a furgeon^ who happened to be prefent, in the iflands at the time of 
the misfortune. 

As the naked diftrefs, &c. of thefe poor fufferers called for immediate charity and 
afliftance, the benevolence of feveral perfpns appeared very remarkable, in covering 
their nakednefs, and fumifhing them with neceffaries. The Ihip Plucnix was loft on 
September 19, 1745, upon the Gulf-Rock (before deferred) in a fleet, under convoy, 
going from Scilly to the ifle of Wight, the men were then taken up, except two of the 
iflanders loft. This (hip was a re-capture from the French, taken by one of their pri¬ 
vateers, near Scilly, coming from South Carolina, loaden with rice, when French hands 
being put on board with intent ef carrying her to ihe next French port, was brought,, 
by miftake, among the rocks, where feme filhermen of the iflands, obferving it, con. 
dufted her into St. Mary’s road, under the command of the batteries.. This was ef- 
feded by four filhermen and a boy, who fince have received a moiety among them of 
3000I. felvage; the.ftiip and cargo being valued at that fum by the London merchants,, 
behaving honourably in this afl'air. The lofs of other fhips has happened upon this 
rock in the memory of perfons living; concerning the nature of which there are various 
accounts. Some report its howling, by the waves or tides formerly rufhing through its 
Cavities, (whence ft was called Wolf) which noife fome pretend was a fignal foj* man- 
ners to avoid it; but fifliermen in thofe parts being difturbed at the noife, filenced it, 
by filling up the vacuity with ftones. A perfon taking a curfory furvey of the channel, 
in the year 1742, as far as Scilly, took one of his ftations at low water (as he told me) 
upon this rock, where he obferved a cavity like a brewer’s copper, with rubbi/h at 
the bottom, without being able to aflign a caufe for its coming there; and going to 
make his enquiry, the weather changing of a fudden, and beginning to blow, the leas 
beating over him, he could not inform himfclf; but was towed off,withhisinftruments,, 
by a rope, call from a boat at a diftance. 

For the better fecurity of Ihipping in the channel he propofed, to the Trinity Board, 
the mooring of a buoy to this rock, in fuch a manner ihat it ihould fwing clear of the 
rock, carrying 'a bell upon it, fo as to ring by the motion of the waves, and to give 
notice' of danger; but this jingling fcheme (of Buoy Bells, upon the Englilh coafls 
for /ilarming us) was not then accepted; on a fuppofition, that the filhermen (not 
approving the mufic) wopld remove the bells, when they catcKed no filh. 

At Senen Church-town, near the extremity of Cornwall, there is the bafe of an old 
ftone column, belonging to a* building which was taken up by fome fifliermen, at*the 
place of the Seven Sfones (mentioned at the bcginning)of about eighteen inches in height, 
and three feet diameter at the qircular bafe. Befides which, other pieces of building, 
and glals windows, have been taken up at different times in the fame place, with divers 
' . * * . . •. kinds 
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kinds of utenhis; which circumilances, put together, perfuade that, where the Seven 
'Stones now appear in the fea, it was formerly dry land inhabited; as *it is not impro- 
bable that the city called Lions Hood there, fpokcn of by tradition, and that the laid 
pieces of building and utenfils are a part thereof. Nor is it Icfs probable, that there 
was a' traft of land called Lionefs, extending itfelf from the prefent Land’s End 
of Cornwall to Scilly, or beyond, which, according to tradition, was fwalllowed by 
the fea. 

An eclipfe of the fatelHtes o£ jupitcr was obferved at Scilly, which being alfo obferved 
at Greenwich, the diffcreiKc of time betwixt the two mc;ridians was found to be 26' 
4o"f which being turned into degrees (by allowing 360 to 24 hours) gives b’ 40' 
for the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Scilly. The latitude of St. Ma- 
17’s illand was then obferved to be 49® 55' and that of the IJght lloufe ifland 49® 
53' 30". The Lizard point of Cornwall and St. Mary 's ifland I found to be nearly in 
the fame parallel of latitude} bearing call and weft of each other. 


yf Propofal, or Bill, laid hrfore the Parliament by Mr. William WhiHon, (April 25, 

1^x6) for the better Diredion and Prefervation of Ships ttfing the Britifl) Channel. 

“ Whereas it has been many years found, by fad experience, that not a few fliips 
failing into the Britilh channel, have miffed of their true courfe, and unexpcQiedly 
fallen either into the Briftol channel, or among fome of the rocks of Scilly, not without 
great delays and danger, and the lofs of many of them, of which Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
and his fleet are a late difmal inftance ; and whereas the prefent Light-Houfc on St. 
Agnes ifland there, though otherwife very ufcful, is fo far from being always an effeftual 
remedy in this cafe, that as Dr. Halley, who has nicely viewed that place, has obferved, it 
is frequently not fafe to truft a Ihip in the night, fince that very expe£tation feems often 
to have occafioned the lofs of many fliips. It is humbly propofed, in order to the fecu- 
rity of navigation in that dangerous fea, that a ball of light or fire be thrown up from 
St. Mary’s, the principal of the iflands of Scilly every midnight, and three times more 
every night, to be proportioned as the necefllties of navigation ftiall require. That the 
mortar and ball be fuch as may aflbrd light above a degree of a great circle, or fixty 
geographical miles ; and the found heard above one third of the fame diftance, both 
which we know from frequent experience may certainly be done. And that the pro- 
pofer and his alfiftants may be enabled, by a fmall duty upon the tunnage of Ihips, 
or otherwife, as to the wifdora of the parliament fliall feem meet, to fet about the fame 
defign immediately for the advantage of this nation, and the common benefit of mankind. 

. William 'Whiston.” 

As the commerce and profperity of this nation greatly depends upon the fkilful na¬ 
vigation of fliips coming into the Englilh channel from the ocean, I have heise, for 
public benefit inferted the judicious direftions of the gentleman whofe^name is under¬ 
neath inferted, for the fecurity of homeward-bound fliips againft the dangers of Scilly, 
St. George’s channel, or the French coaft, &c. 


Captain Robert Srown*s Dire^ions for homeward-bound Ships coming into the Englijh 
• , Chanritl. 

Firft, I recommend that all fliips and veffels, coming off the ocean, be fteered in a 
parallel of latitude, not more nor lefs than 49 30 j ket^ing your lead going, endea- 
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vour to ftrike the ground in loo or 120 fathom water, which t call the outer-edge of 
the Britifli bank or foundings; fleer from thence E. B. S. | S. in order to keep your 
latitude by the coinpafs, till by your log you have run 80 leagues from the above found¬ 
ings of 100 or 1 30 fathom cailward; then may you haul to the northward, and 
make the land at pleafurc But if interrupted by clouds or hazy weather, fo that 
you have miffed an obfervation for fevci'al days, whereby you cannot, with certainty, 
determine your latitude; in fuch cafes, if you come into foundings from the wcfleni 
ocean, obferve, as before, to get ground if poflible, in 100 or 120 fathoms; which 
obtained, keep your log and lead going every hour, ftecring E. B. S. I S. till, by your 
diftanoe, you have run from the aforefaid foundings 40 or 45 leagues, and flioaled, 
your water gradually leffening to 60 fathom ; then you may find it diilicult to deter¬ 
mine whether you arc to the northward or the fouthwai'd of Scilly ; for the foundings 
on both fides I have often found to be pretty near alike. 

1 here fore to rcfolve this doubt, I recommend fleering a foutherly courfe from the 
aforefaid diftance run, and depth of 60 fathom; and as you fail to the fouthward you 
will deepen your water from 60 to 70 and 75 fathom, which having done you may 
depend on the Britilh channel being open, and clear from the danger of either running* 
a-fhorc on Scilly, or into St. George’s channel; too often the fate and cafe of Ihips, 
who, for want of fuch helps, arc fometimes loft with the lives on. board, or dangeroufly 
bewildered. 

When you have got the depth of 70 or 75 fathom aforefaid, immediately alter the 
foutherly courfe to E. or E. B. S. till, by your diftance, you -are fliot within Scilly 
iflands, the faid places lying about fixty-two or throe leagues from the weftern edge of 
the Britifli foundings, then may you haul to the northward, and make the land as you 
think proper. But, if you come from the fouthward, the coaft of Spain,. Portugal, or 
Bay of Bifcay, you muft be likewife careful how you come in wiih the channel 
in thick weather; for as you ftrike ground with your lead you will often find coarfe 
foundings; and, if near Ufliant, gravel withfmall ftones, which ground is much fteeper 
than the edge of the weftern bank: for if you come into your foundings with the 
channel open, ftcering to the northward to make the Land’s End, Lizard, See. in i*unning 
eight or ten leagues you will go from 100 to 75 or 70 fathom in the faid diftance ; 
whereas, being to the weftward, you may run 20 or 30 leagues, and not make more 
difference in your founding than aforefaid. So that, from what I have advanced, it 
will be eafy to determine whether you have the channel open or not; a dilpute 
that has often puzzled the moft experienced mariners, and Ikilful navigators, ufing thefe 
feas. 

However? I muft obferve, that fometimes, in the aforefaid foundings, I have met 
with a ftrong northerly current, at the rate of about one mile an hour, which and about 
j 7 degrees variation weft at this time, fliould be duly accounted for, in order to kcc]^ 
the trtie parallel of latitude afore-mentioned; as likewife in fome fea-charts the latitude 
of the Land’s End, Lizard, &c. are laid down ten miles to the northwar 4 of their true 
latitude. So that if thefe impediments are not all duly confidered, and allowed for, I 
fay, from what 1 have already obferved; an error may be eafily contrafted, greatly en¬ 
dangering the Jofs of a (hip*. 

» Note, That in coming up Cl;aniiel, when a breaft off the Lizard, you will have jo fathom water, 
and off lilt Start Point 4;. The piaftical mariner finding it difliiilt to get ground^n a Aorm, or hard 
blowing wcathti, at loc or 120 fathom, coming into channel, he may followthe above rules, getting ground 
at 80 lathom or kfs, by making proper allowance, according to the depth of water. 


Thefe 
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Thefe directions being carefully obfervexl, your latitude and dillancc will be corrected, 
and a tolerable knowledge of the Ihip’s pofition may be inferred. • 

And I would alfo advife all fliips to be careful how they deal with the Frencb. (oaSl 
for let the weather be as it will, after having run the diftance aforefaid, off the iihmds ol‘ 
Scilly, then make bold with your own, in order to Hum falling in with the ilLutd '- or 
GuernfeyjJerfe)', &c. which fo often ends in frightful circumtlauces of both iiiips and 
lives. 

And laftly, obferve, that in founding a ftream and to the wedward of Scilly you will 
find bluifli oozy ground; fo that when by your lead you have fuch ground, you may 
be affured where you are, and therefore fiianc your courfo accordingly. 

The inhabitants of Scilly, feeling the effeClsof their remote fituation, are folicitous of 
improving their incluftry, in being enabled to fet up and carry on a fifhery in the 
iflands; promifing thernfelvcs equal fuccefs w'ith the inhabitants of Cornwall, or other 
fubjeCls; their fituation for fuch an undertaking being inferior to none. Their hopes 
are ftillin having a drawback, or debenture, upon fait, allowed them, by aurhoriry of 
parliament, like the ifland of Jerfey, whereby they would be enabled to fond their fulted 
fiQi to market. But, in their prefent circumflanccs, not being able to pay live Englifli 
duties on fait, till they can difpofe of their coinmodily, their fcrvicc to their preft'iit ge¬ 
neration i.s greatly retarded. 

They cure moll of their filh with French fait, purchafeJ for a lo\v price. They ex¬ 
ceed all others in the art of curing ling, which the Cornilh take, ofi’ their hands, having; 
none fogood of their own ; who, by their county-intcrell, I am told, hinder the pro¬ 
motion of ihefe iflanders in the leveral branches of fifhcry, for the lucre to thetnfcives. 

U'here being no decked velTel, at prefent, belonging to the iflands, fit to put to fca i/i 
bad weather, or upon emergencies, the inhabitants are the more perplexed in their 
trade and fupply of convenient necelfaries. Nor can certain intdjigence be given to 
England, for want of a decked veficl, if an enemy fhould attempt to land. In the 
pallages betwixt England and Scilly, made in the finall ifland-boats, \\ illt the Ica fre¬ 
quently breaking over them, paflengors (like the iflanders) fliould be qualified to en¬ 
dure wetting or the weather, like fo many ducks : for when the boat is half filled willt 
water, as it frequently happens, by the fea breaking in, the odds of finking to fwimming 
are pretty confiderablc. However, the boatman undertakes to empty tlie water witli 
his hat, or what comes to hand, without the lead concern ; though, notvifiillaudinghis 
bravery, he is fonieiimes glad to return from whence he came to look his friends once 
more in the face ; for which he has but fmall time allowed him. A boat fometimes 
fills, or over-fets, in being too defperate; when the Captain and all his ; row ffeer di- 
redly to the bottom. An inllance of which fort happened to a boat going from IVn- 
fance to Scilly fome time ago, when they took their departure /roni iVlouats-bav ; but 
'were never heard of lince. And misfortunes of this kind arc loo frequent among the 
iflanders in going from one ifland to another, by which uccidcnir, at diil’evtin limts thefe 
iflands have been very much unpeopled. A fmall floop, in the pclfeiliuM of the agent, 
though a bad failor, and chiefly in ufe for his own affairs, afforded fome convcni^ncy to 
thefe iflanders; but going over to F.ugland, in the beginning of the year 1745, in a de¬ 
cayed condition, was bj»ke up at Peni'ance for firing ; there being no decked vefl'el be¬ 
longing to the iflands ever fmee.. 

A clergyman, of learning and capacity, lived iij thefe iflands a few years ago, by whom 
many of the youths wore greatly benefited, and improved in their»education, w hen thi? 
iflanders in-general received uncommon advantage in their literature and morals; few- 
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ral of whom have fince rifen to preferment in England, and become very ufeful mem¬ 
bers of fociety, * 


Monumental Inscriptions in the Church and Ohurch-Tard of St. Mary’s IJlaad^ in 

-Scilly. 

To the memory of Frances the wife of Jofcph Hunkins, of Gatherly, in the parilh 
of la'fton, in DevonlhJre, governour of the iflands of Scilly. 

She was the daughter of Robert Lovyes, of Beardon, in the parifli of Boyton, in 
Cornwall, Efq. ; died the 30th day of March, 1657, about the 46th year of her age. 

Bleft foul, thy race it run, whilft we behind 

Strive for that crown which thon, prepar’d, didft find. 

In Chrifi, for thee, here (hall thy body reft, 

Till with thy foul it be for ever bleft. 

Here lieth the body of John the fon of Thomas and Mary Ekins, of the ifland of 
Scilly, who was born the x6th of February, 1670, and died the 4th of November, 
i6~/Non mortuusyfed dormit. 

Here lies the body of Peter Rattenburgh, late commiffary of this ifland, who died the 
4th of May, anno domini 1709, and in the 67th year of his age. 

The law of kindnefs was in his heart, and 
Trnth and jufticc in his lip and life. 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth the daughter of Peter and Hannah Rattenburgh, 
who died March 22, anm dom. 1704, in the 20th year of her age. Alfo the body of 
Robert Rattenburgh, who died March 24, aged fix years and five months, anno dom. 
1707-8. Likewife, .the body of Fofearinus, fon to Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, who 
died April 3, anno dom. 1708, in the 5th year of his age. Here alfo, after having fuc- 
ceeded his father as commiflary of the ifland not full three years, lie the remains of 
Martin, fon of Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, interred April 2, anno dom. 1712, in the 
19th year of his age. 

Here lieth Robert and Sarah Wyeth, late of Wood-bridge, in Suffolk: he died 
on St. Agnes ifland, in the 69th year of his age: ihc died on this ifland, in the 
72d year of her age. They were buried on the nth and 17th of Auguft, anno dom. 
1717. 

Here lieth the body of Jane the wife of Thomas Brown, of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
jnafter and mariner. He had born, by her, five fons and one daughter. She died in 
her paffagefrom Rochel, in France, May 4, i/tjs and was buried here May the 6 tb 
following, being in the 30th year of her age. 

Here lieth the body of Dinah (I fuppofe Diana) the wife of George Hooper, who' 
^ed the 5th day of April, anno dom. 1722, in the 82d year of her age. 

9 

, In Cornwall was live bom, Cornwall hrr breeding gave, 

Scilly a hutband, fix children, and a grave. 

Here alfo lies*the body of Henry, the fon of George and Elinah Hooper, who died 
the 12th day of July, anno dom, 1720, in the 49th year of his age. 

With fome otherf, of which thefe are the principal. ’ 

The language fpoken in Scilly, is a mixture of the weft-country dialed, w ith the 
common Englifli. 


7 
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Fora lift of the abbats, who governed in Scilly, fee Mr. Brown WilUs’s mitred par- 
fiamentary abbeys, v. i. p, 170. Where, from the firlt abbat Almerus, made at the 
finifliing the church, anno 981, he enumerates 32 to the time of John Dymington in 
the year 1458, who obtained for himfelf and fucceffors, abbats of Taviftock, the ufe of 
the mitre and all the pontifical habits, as may be feen by the patent printed in Rymer’s 
Fcedera. 'J'his patent contains the power of benedidion at mafl'es as other bifliops 
ufe. To follow any fuit in the Popes court to him and his fucceffors for ever. With 
licence granted to receive letters and apoftolical bulls, to execute, read, or caufe to be 
read, without moleftation or annoyance of any of the faid abbats, their proctors, fa¬ 
vourers, counfellors affiftants, adherents, publiftiers, &c. for putting the fame in efeft, 
notwith Handing an) ordinances, provifions, a< 3 :s or other claufes before containing the 
contrary : witnefs the king at Weftininfter, the 3d day of February, 36 H. VI. with 
tl'.is John Lymington to John I eryn the laft abbat, he enumerates five abbats inclufive, 
in all 37. For furrendering the faid abbey, with 20 of his monks, in March 20,1538, 
he obtained for himfelf a penfion of 1 ool per ann. for his life. 

King JEthelftan came to the cr-twn of England anno 925.- He erefled a monaftery 
of Benedictines at Exeter in 932, which probably was clone foon after his conqueft of 
Sci ly at bis return to England ; which conqueft thereof might be about 927. An 
abl ey of Benedictines wa* founded at Taviftock by Ofdgar Earl of Devonfhire, including 
iScili', and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rumon, 961. This abbey was valued at 
902I. 5s. yd. per annum, 2b H. Vlll. 1535. Theiflandsof Scilly were moftly governed 
by lords, abbats, and coroners, from the time of their conqueft by King iEthelftan till 
30 II. VIII., when the abbey of Taviftock was diffolved, as alfo about which time were 
all others, 1539. From one part of the dedication of this abbey (including ScillyJ to 
St. Mary, it is probable that the ifland of St. Mary, the chief of Scilly, borrowed its 
name. 

After the dilTohition of abbies and monaftical eftates, the eccTefiaftical jurifdiflionof 
Scilly devolving to the fee of Exeter, the civil power was granted by the crown to lords 
proprietors, on condition of their paying certain rents into the hands of the receiver for 
the dutchy of Cornwall, for the tenure of thofe iflands; by which they came to be ac¬ 
knowledged as part of the jurifdiftion of the faid dutchy; but only by ihe king’s favour: 
for ’ cannot find by any records that they were ever annexed thereunto. 

'I'hcy are fubjcfl by the faid grants only to the laws of their own court of civil judi¬ 
cature, in all matters of debt, trefpafs or property, in difpute ; the high fheriff for the 
county of Cornwall having no authority in Scilly, except by permiiHon of the lord pro¬ 
prietor thereof. , 

And here I Ihall obferve, that in the grant of the dutchy of Cornwall (which I have 
feen) to the Prince of Wales, as eldeft Ion of England, there is no mention made of 
the iflands of Scilly; though boroughs, franchifes, liberties, corporations, privileges, 
immunities, &c. are particularly and numeroufly redted; whence if Scilly appertains,, 
or is a part of the faid dutchy, it is rather permitted by favour than ghren to be fo by 
royal authority; efpecially as the grant of thofe iflands to feveral late proprietbrs, is 
exprefied in fo .ample a manner. 


* .Tbi 
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follrjiv'up;' Dccdsy Grants, Records, ^c. Jhew the Nature -of the Government of 

Scilh, and to bat has been done there according to the Succejfton of Tears, for which they 

(ire eeHi'ided, 

HENRY ]. King of England * grants to William Bifliop of Exeter, and to Richard 
urn of Baldwin, and to his jufticiary of Devonfhire and Cornwall, in perpetual alms to 
Olbert, abbat of Taviltock, and Turold, his monk, all the churches of Scilly with their 
appjii tcnances and the land, fuchas the monks or hermits held in the time of King Ed¬ 
ward, and Burgal Bilhop of Cornwall, 

Reginald (the king’s foiO Earl of Cornwall, had a confirmation of the fame, and 
wreck ol' fea, which was veiled in him, as is apparent from the following charter. 

Reginald, f the Earl of Cornwall, the King’s fon, to all his barons and his bailiffs of 
(.lornwall, and Scilly greeting. Know ye, that I, for the foie fake of Henry my father, 
and mine own, have gi'anted and confirmed in fee and perpetual alms to the monks of 
Scilly, as to the proper prebends of my father ail wreck in them iflands (which they 
hold) which fliall happen, except whale and a whole fliip, that is to fay, Rcntemen, 
and Nurcho; and in the ifland of St. Elidius, St. Sampfon, and St. Theona. Witnefs 
Ralph dc Boroard, at Dorcheller. 

The confirmation of B. Bifliop, of Exeter, of the tenths of Scilly, is thus; 

B. Bifliop of Exeter+, Know ye, that I have feen and read the deed, in which Richard 
de V/ich confeffes, that lie granted in fee, or perpetual alms, all the tenths of Scilly, and 
namely of Coneys, which he unjuflly detained from the monks, becaufe he thought 
the tenths were not the right of the abbat, and convent of Taviftock, and their brethrai 
of the monaftcry of St. Nicholas of Scilly ; for his foul and the fouls of his parents, and 
of Reginald, the Earl of Cornwall, his Lord. And this grant by the book of the 
Evangelifts, with my own hand I offer upon the altar of the blefled Rumon, at Tavi- 
flock, in the prcfcncc of B. abbat, and the convent of the fame, and many others ; be¬ 
caufe as well the monaftory of Taviftock, a.s all the land of Richard de Wich of Scilly, 
belonging to my diocefe. And I, as bifliop and diocefian by epifcopal authority, and tliis 
prefcnt writing and fcaling, do allow and confirm. 

Pope Celeftine§ by his Bull (dated 4 Cal. June, A. D. 1193) confirms to Herbert, 
abbat of Taviftock, and his fucceflbrs, the iflands of St. Nicholas, St. Sampfon, St. 
EiidiuK, St. Theona, and the ifland, called, Nullo, with their appurtenances. And all 
churches and oratories built throughout the iflands of Scilly; with the tenths and 
offerings, and other appurtenances. And two pieces of digged ground in the ifland of 
Agnes; and three pieces in the ille of Ennor. 

Jdhn(|, by the grace of God, &c. Know yc, that we have given, granted, and con¬ 
firmed to the abby of Scilly the tythe of three acres of Affart land,in the foreft of 
Gufl'er. Witnefs ourfelf, &c. 

John, by the grace of Grace of God, &c. To all flieriffs and their bailiffs, greeting. 
We coinmanrd you, t!:at you fuffer not the Canons of Scilly to be impleaded for any 
tenement which tliey hold, except before us, or our fteward of Normandy. Witnefs 
ourieU Argenth, the yth'day of July, in the firft year of our reign., , 

• M'lnaiT:. v. i p. 1002. Et ex Csrt. preu. F. v a. penes Johannem Maynard, Arraig. 

TljtJ. ILM. Co<l. Fol. 24. <1 Monaft.. v. i. p. 
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King Henry III., commands Drew de Barrentine, Governor of his glands of Scilly, 
or his bailiffs, that they deliver every year to Ralph Burnet feven quarters of wheat, 
which Robert l.egat ufed to receive, and which is efeheated to the king. 

The fame king fends his mandate to the barons of the exchequer to allow, on account, 
to Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iilands, out of the farm of the fame, 20I. 
viz. lol. for the 33d year of his reign, and lol. for the 34th year, in lieu of lol. yearly 
lands, which he granted him by his deed in the iflands aforefaid. Witnefs the King at 
Rading, January 26. 

Alfo the fame King commands the fame Barons to deliver to his beloved and 
faithful fubjed Drew de Barrentine, Governor of the faid iflands, out of the iffue of 
the faid iflands, live marks which he paid by the faid King’s command to Guifehard de. 
Cranvil by gift of the faid King. Witnefs the King at Windfor, the 21ft day of Ja¬ 
nuary. There is alfo another grant from that King to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
tijus; Allow Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, forty marks, which he paid, 
by our order, to our beloved and faithful fubjed and fervant Nicholas de Moles, and 
thirty marks which he laid out for his expences, when he was lafl; in our fervice at Gaf- 
cony. Witnefs ourfelf at Haverling, the 19th day of Augufl. 

Aflizc Roll, • taken before John de Berewick, and other Juflices at the Court of 
I.auncedon (in com. Cornub.) at Michaelmas Term, anno 30 Edv. I. 

The abbat of 'I'aviftock being fuinmoned to anfwer to the King in a plea of quo 
warranto, by what right he claimed the fliipwrccks happening in all the iflands of Scilly, 
the abbat appears, and fays that he and all his predeceffors had enjoyed them without 
interruption for time immemorial; and therefore defires that his right may be tried by 
a jury. When John de Mutford joins iffue for the King, and, upon enquiry being made, 
the jury found that the faid abbat, and all his predeceffors, had enjoyed all the wreck 
that had happened in all the aforefaid iflands for time immemorial; 'except gold, whale, 
fcarlet cloth, and fir, or malls, w'hich were always referved to the King, in the refpedive 
grants of thofe iflands. 


For the King, and William Le Poor, the King’s coroner. 

King Eckvard the Firjl to his beloved and faithful Henry Spigurnal, Roger de Beufou, and 

Thomas de le Hyde, greeting. 

WE underftand, by the grievous complaint of William Le Poor, our coroner in the 
iflands of Scilly, belonging to our county of Cornwall, that whereas he laiely, for the 
prefervation of the peace at La Val, and Trefcaw, in the ifland.s aforefaid, did repair to 
enquire of rnanflaughter, robberies, incendiaries, and other felonies; and receivers of 
floods felonioufly ftolen ; and of wreck of fea, as to the faid office appertaineth. Ra- 
nulph de Blackminfter, Michael Petit, Edmund Speccot, John Gabhere, Robert^ abbat 
of Taviflock, frier ; John de Yalineton, frier; John of Exeter, and Oliver of Scilly, 
chaplains ; the aforefaid coroner, by force of arms, imprifoned, ill ufed, and thare did 
malicioully procure him to be kepi, at the faid town of De La val, until fuch time as 
the faid coroner paid a fine to the faid Ranulph, Michael, Edmund, Joha, abbat, John, 
John, and Oliver, and the maK*fa£lors aforefaid, -of too Ihiilings for his enlargement 
outjol the prifijn aforefaid. Alfo, whereas the fame Ranulph holds thecaftle of En- 

• In the■ Rfcord-Cffi'.T, belonging to the Court of Receipt of Exchequer, Chapter-Houfe, Weft. 
niinlK-r. • 
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nor, in the ifian^s of Scilly, by the fervice of finding and maintaining twelve armed 
men, at all times, for keeping the peace in thofe parts ; the faid Ranulph did not find 
the laid armed men ; but receives felons, thieves, outlaws, and men guilty of manflaugh- 
ter in thofo idan s, by which the fat'd coroner and his bailiffs are hindered from coining 
into the faid iflands to Jo their duties, or execute the King’s writs, being therefore un¬ 
willing that fuch trefpaffes /hall go unpunilhed, we have afligned you juftices to enquire 
into the truth of the fame. Witnefs the King at Lainecofi, the a ad day of November. 

King Eihvard II. to bis faithful Gilbert de Knovily Roger BeafoUy and John de Bateford^ 

greeting. 

WHEREAS King Edward, our father, at the profecution of Will Le Poer, our 
coroner in the iflands of Scilly, which belong to the county of Cornwall, fugge/led 
to our faid father, that Robert de Saint Ola, Roger I’regrane, Roger de Nau- 
tener, Richard de Kettringhou, with other malefa£fors and breakers of the peace, 
himfelf being lately at Val and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, making enquiry as be¬ 
longs to bis office, into manflaughters and felonies committed, and of wreck of fea, they 
took and imprifoned; keeping him in the faid prifon of La Val until fuch time as he 
compounded for a fine to the no fmall damage of the faid coroner. That he afligned 
Henry de Staunton, Roger de Suthcoies, and Hugh Pevercl, or two of them, juftices, 
to enquire into fuch trefpuffes, and to hear and dt*termine the fame according to law. 
And they being duly fiinunoncd to appear and anfwer fuch trefpaffes, were outlawed; 
vhich outlawries ouriatlier pardoned by his Liters patent, fo that they rendered them- 
felves up to our prifon at Launceflon, and behaved according to law. And the faiJ 
perfons rendered themfelves accordingly, and flill remain in the faid pi ifon. And whereas 
the power of the faid commiflioners, by the death of our father, ceafed to the prejudice 
of the faid perfons imprifoned, we, for the fjpeedicr remedying of the cafe, have afligned 
you juftices to hear and determine the fame, doing juftice according to law. Dated at 
I.angly, the a4th day of November. 

The following Charters Jhew the Rojfeffors of Lands in Scilly. 

ENNOR caftle, in Scilly, was held of the King by the fervice of finding and main¬ 
taining ten armed men in the faid caftle in peaceable times. Pat. 35. Ed. 1 . m. 45. 

John, /bn of Malger, fon of Sir John Cornwall, Knt. releafes to O/bert Hamely and 
his heirs, all his right in all his mefl’uages, land.s, and tenements, in the ifland of Agnes, 
in Scilly. Dared at Milium, tJie morrow after St. Peter’s day. 3 Ed. III. 

John Hamely, and Margery his wife, by fine levied, 5 Ed. 111 . had conveyed to them 
for their lives, a mclTuage and acre of land, in Kilmonfeg; and the moiety of the ma¬ 
nor oY Alet; the remainder to John, fbn of the faid J<^n, for his life; remainder to 
Ralph, brother.of the faid John, the fon and heir of his body; remainder to the right 
heirs of Margery aforefaid. By another-fine levied that year, the preiniles are fettled on 
John dc Hamely, and the heirs of his body; remainder to Andrew, brother of the faid 
John, and the Acirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs,of the faid John. 

John de Allet holds all the lands and tenements in Scilly of Ralph Blankmin/ler by 
knights fervice, and by being keeper of the laid Ranulph’s caftle; and Ijy other perfonal 
/ervices by himfelf,* or by two men. Which Ranulph releaies the fervice of keeper to 
the faid John Allet, in confideration of 13s. 4d. yearly to be paid. Dated at Tregame- 
don, Tuelday after the featt of St. Ambrofe. 1 o Ed. Ill, 

' • ’ ’ A li- 
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A licence granted to Scilly abby to purchaTe of A. Aflakby one meffuage, 28 acres, 
and one rood of land ; and three roods of meadow and paflure; and ^allure for four 
oxen in Stanford and Dunne. Pat. anm 1 5 Pd. II. p. i. m. 23. 

Scilly Cunder the Jitrifdidion of Cornwall) a Cell to Taviflock, as appears by the fcllowing 

Grants. 

A Grant of King Edward the Third of Secular Canons, in the Place of Monks to he font to 

Scilly. 

THE King to all his baiiilTs and faithful fubjeds, to whcin thc-fepi efents fliall conic, 
greeting. Our beloved people in Chrift, the abbat and convent of Tavillock, lords of 
the iflands of Scilly, dwelling within the feas, have prayed, that whereas the abbat 
aforefaid, to whom the faid ifland belongs, and was founded by our progenitors, late 
Kings of England, and the fame abbat and certain abbats, of the abbey aforefaid, for 
the time being, were bound to find two chaplains; their fellow monks, within the ifland 
aforefaid, by rcafon of their lands and tenements there lying, of the fame our proge¬ 
nitors, and of our heirs, daily to fay mafs for ever; .and that the fame monks, by means 
of the w'ar between us and the men of France, as likewife by other various caufes now 
moved, that we fhould grant to them two fccular chaplains to perform divine fervice 
inftead of the aforefaid monks, daily, within the ifland aforefaid, to celebrate the mafs 
during the war aforefaid : we willingly agreeing to this petition of granting to the faid 
abbat, during the war, two fit and fccular canons to perform divine fervice within the 
iflands ; provided that the faid chaplain fliall dp the duty w’hich the faid monks did per¬ 
form ; as it is meet without impeachment of us, or our heirs, juflices, cscheators, flie- 
riffs, or other bailiffs, or our fervants whatfoever, &c. In witnefs whereof, &c. Witnefs 
the King at Weftminller, the 28th day of May. . 


From amanufeript found in the Survey of the Dutchy of Cornwall, 19 Ed. HI., are ihefe 

Particulars of Tenures. 

PENEWTTHS. Ranulphus de Albo Monajierio ten. Infulam de Scilly redd, per ann. 
ad denufm. ccc valueres vocat, Pojjins, vel vi*. vlii'^. 

Ranulph de White Monaftery, holds the iflands of Scilly, paying yearly, at the feaft of 
£t. Michael the archangel, 300 birds called Puffins, or 6s. 8d. 

Ralph Hamely grants to his brother Laurence, Agnes ifland in Scilly, with the rents, 
and fervices of the fame, confifting in dried fiffi and wrecks of the faid»ifland, paying 
yearly for feven years to come, a grain of wheat; and after that time loos. flerling. 
Dated at Alet, Tuefday the feaft of the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 25 Ed. 111 . 

After the deccafe of the faid Lawrence, the remainder to Walter Smith for his 
life, remainder to Thomas Blankminfter for life, remainder to the^ight heirs of Sir 
John Blankminfter aforefaid. Dated at Bename, Monday after St. Ambrose’s Day, 
46 Ed. III. 

Arthur, fon and heir of Randolph Hamely, lord of Helwyn, grants,to Ofbert Hamely 
his uncle, the manors of Tregenon and Alet, and all thofe his meffuages, lands, and te¬ 
nements, in Kilmonfeck, Tregueran, Trewyns, and Kr.fliall, with the fealty and fervice 
of Margaret late wife of Randolph Hamely, and an Englifli acre»of turff-land in Gou- 
heth ; and alfo all thofe his meffuages and lands in Scilly, in the ifland called Agnes, 
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to have and to hold to the faid Olbert, and the heirs of his body, payintr yearly a 
grain of wheat. 'Dated at Ilclwyn, Monday before St. Margaret’s day, ii Richard II. 

Olbert Hamely, and Maud his wife, recite that his father John Ilainely, Lord of HeU 
wyn, granted to John de Rofworogan, his heirs and affigns, 4CI. yearly, payable out of 
all thole lands, tnefi'uagcs, and tenements, in the towns of Kilmonfeck, Beugouran, and 
’^I'rewyns; and in Agnes ifland in Scilly. Dated Monday before the iranllation of St. 
Thomas the martyr, 11 Rich. II. 


iMtcrs of Vrotcclion for the Prior of St. Nicholas^ in the Ijle of Scilly. 

EDWARD III.* King of England, to all and firigular dukes, earls, barons, admirals, 
knights, mayors, (lierifTs, mafters and mariners of fliips, bailiffs, and other our friends 
and faithful fubjeds what foe ver, to whom thefe prefent letters Ihall come; and to the 
conftable of the callle of the ifle of Knnor, in Scilly, who now is, or for the time being, 
Ihall be appointed, greeting. Our beloved in Chrill the prior of the priory of St. Ni¬ 
cholas, in the iflancl of Scilly, reprefented unto us, that our progenitors were founders 
and patrons of the fame, as we are now ; and that the laid priory, by the frequent ac- 
eefs of the mariners of Ihips of all nations reforting to the laid ifland, for default of 
guard, the faid priory is fo much deltroyed and impovcrilbed, that the faid prior is not 
able to undergo the charge of repairs, whereby the charitable w'orks of our progeni¬ 
tors are diminilhed. We therefore gracioufly condefeending to their petitions, have 
taken the faid prior, priory, monks, chaplains, and men fervants, poflelfions, and all 
things whatfoever, under our fpecial protedion. Therefore we command you, all our 
faithful fubjeds, that ye maintain, proted, and defend them ; and you the laid confta¬ 
ble, if any fuch things Ihould happen, to do all that is in your power for fatisfadion 
to be made unto them. Witnefs ourfclf at Weftminfter, the 28 th day of Odober, in 
the 41 ft year of our reign. _ 

Guemfey, Jerfey, & Infulae concefl^K p. Regem Hen. Dno de Scilly, ad vitam; poll 
mortem Odonis de Grandifino, Pat. 16 Ed. II. p. 2. m. 5. 

Scilly abby, dedicated to the Virgin Mary of the Premonftratenfian order, demifes to 
the houfe of the bleffed virgin of Bois, in Axholine, aforefaid; and in Stockwith, for 
100 years; paying yearly 81 . Clauf. 28 H. VI. m. 5. 

Olbert Hamely grants to Richard Alet of Mugwunt, all thofe his melTuages, 
lands, and tenements in Tregcuran and Kylmcnfeham, to have and to hold for fix 
years, paying yearly a grain of corn. Dated at Alet, the Monday after Michaelmas 
day, 5 H. IV- 

Sir John Collhull, Knt. Monday before the feaft of St. Katharine, in the 6th year of 
the reign of King Henry V. (anno 1418^ conveyed to John Prefton and others, the < 
caftles and dies of Scilly to the ufeof Sir John Collhull, Knt. for lifef. 

Henry Nanklkelly, vicar of the church of St. Ide, grants to Arthur Hamely, and 
Ifabel his wife, the moiety of Alet manor, and all thofe his meffuages, lands', tenements, 
rents, and fervices of tenants, in the towns of Helwyn, Landgergala, Tregennou, Lah- 

A 

* Dugd. Monafl. p. ic 02 . • 

f When a perfon died poiTeired of an eftatc in lands, the king directed his writ to the efeheator of 
the county to take the lands of the perfon dead into his hands ; and to enquire by a jurytof twelve perfOns 
of the tenure, value, and who was next heir. The nature of an office of efebeator being to enquire and: 
receive the rents or value for the king, of tho perfons who were tenaoti under him. 
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vyham,Fenteuyegn,Pennans,Trencruck, Tregontros, Bkythboll, Logc.leck, Kerthu, 
Maikevammogh, Padeftowe, Kilmonfeck, and Scilly ifland, called Agnis ; with the re- 
verfions of thefitme, ior and during their lives. Dated at llelwyn, on the feaft of the 
conception of the Virgin Mary, 6 H. V. 

John Colfhull, fon and heir of Sir John Colfliull, Knt., and John Cork, by a fine 
levied in the 18th H. VI. (anno 1440 ) conveyed the manors of Bydman, Straton, and 
St. Mary Wyke, the ifles of Scilly, one mell'uage, two carrucates of land, 20 acres of 
meadow^, and too acres of wood, with the appurtenances in Swainton, and the advow* 
fon of the church of St. Mary Wyke to Nicholas Aysllon arul others, who granted the 
fame to John Colfhull, and to the heirs of his body ; remainder to Johanna, fiftcr of 
the faid John, and the heirs of her body ; remainder to Thomas Ncvyl of Pycall, Knt. 
and the heirs of his body j remainder to the right heirs of Guy dc Blankminfler, reftor 
ofLanfayls. By virtue of which conveyance the faid John CoUhull died feized of the 
premifes; and after him, Johanna, his filter, wife of John Houghton, died alfo feized, 
without heir. The iflands of Scilly were held of the King, as of his caltle of Launcef- 
ton, and by the rent of 50 puffins, or 6s. 8 ( 1 . yearly. The faid iflands are yearly worth, 
in peaceable times, 40s. and, in times of war, nothing. 

Edmund, fon of Lawrence, grants to Sir John de Aled and his heirs, the whole 
ifland of Agnes in Scilly, with whatfoever to the faid ifland belongs. With all liberties, 
cuftoms, and wrecks of fea; to have and to hold to the faid Sir John, his heirs anci 
afligns, as chief Lords of the iflands of Scilly, payable yearly on Michaelmas day, at 
Scilly, half a mark. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was feized of the caftle, berough, and manor of Laun* 
celt on, and alfo of Scilly, for which laft there were accounted no knight’s fee?, as in the 
dutchy of Cornwall, 


ExtraB from the Surrender made to King Henry the Eighth^ by John Eeryn^ Abbat of tU 
Monajlery^ or Abhy and Church of the Bleffed Mary the Virgbiy and St. Rumon of 
Tavijiock^ in the County of Devon^ of the Order of St. Benedict, and the Convent of the 
fame placc^ to which Scilly was an Appendix, 

OF all, and Angular their manors,Iordlhips, nieflfuages,gardens,curtilages, tofts,lands, 
and tenements, meadows, feedings, paltures, woods, underwoods, rents, reverfions, fer* 
vices, mills, pafl'agcs, knights fees, wards, marriages, bondfmen, villains, with their follow- 
ers; commons, liberties, franchifes, jurifdiaions, offices, courts-leet, hundred-courts, view 
or frank-pledge ; fairs, markets, parks, warrens, running waters, filheries,^ways, walle- 
grounds, advowfons, nominations, prel'entations, and donations of churches; vicarages, 
,chapels, chaunteries, hofpitals, and other ecclefiaftical benefices whatfoever; reclorics, 
vicaries, penfions, portions, annuities, tythes, oblations, and all fingular emoluments, pro¬ 
fits, pofl'effipns, hereditaments, and rights whatfoever; as wellwithin the county of l)e von, 
as within the county of Cornwall, Dorfetffiire,Somerfet,Glouceltcrlhlre,Wiltfliire, orelfe* 
where within the kingdomofEngland,and marches of the fame, uiuo the fame monaftery or 
abby of Taviftock in any manner formerly belonging, appertaining, or incumbent. To 
hold the lame to the kii%, his heirs, and affigns for ever; rajifying anchconfirraing the 
fame by renouncing all their former claim or right whatfoever. Dated in their chapter- 
houfe of Taviltock, the 8th day of March, anno 30 H. VUI. ^ 

N. B. In the foregoing Deeds, &c. Sulley or Silley, was written for our prefent Scilly. 

• • The 
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I'he aforegoing charters, deeds, &c. are tranflatcd from their Latin originals. 

It is not certain how thefe iflands of Scilly were difpofed of, after the diflblution of 
the faid monaftery, for the fpace of about •;o years ; but in 13 Eliz. they were granted 
by patent or Icafe to the honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
for the term of 38 years, and have continued in the polleffion of this noble family ever 
fmee; which appears by the following leafes or patents, fpecifying the conditions of 
their tenure, under the crown of F.ngland. 

Extra£ls of the fubftance of grants of the Iflands of Scilly. 

'Indenture, dated 14 December, in the i;^ih Tear ctf Eliz. The Queen on the firjl Part, 

Francis Godolphin, F.fq. on the fecond Part, and Edward Lord Clinton, High Admiral 

of England on the Third Part. 

THE Queen doth demife and to farm let, unto.the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. his 
executors and alligns, all thofe her highnefles ifles, iflands, territories, and rocks, com¬ 
monly called theiflesof Siiley, otherwife Sulley ; and alfo known by the names of St. 
Mary ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ille, the little Rat 
ifland, Brehar ifle, Trefkowe ifle, Arwothel ille, St. Helen’s ifle, Lyde’s ifle, St. Martin’s 
ifle, Guynhill ifle, Gwynhellever ifle, Arthures ifland. Round ifland, Siiley, alias Sulley 
ifland, together with all the founds called Crawes found, St. Mary’s found, and the 
Broad found, and all harbours for fhips, called new Grynfey, old Grynfley, and all other 
ifles, iflands, rocks, and founds within the circuit or precin£t of the faid ifles ; and all 
lands, tenements, meadows, pallures, grounds, feedings, filhings, fifliing-places, mines 
of tin, lead, and coals ; and moiety or half part of all Ihip-wrecks, which lhall happen 
within the faid ifles, to be divided or fliared with the lord high admiral. And alfo grants 
to the faid Francis tiodolphin, Efq. power and jurifdiclion to hear, and finally deter¬ 
mine all plaints, fuits, matters, aclions, controverfies, cantentions, and demands what- 
foever, which lhall happen to be dependin gbetween party and party w ithin any of the faid 
ifles. To hold unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. unto the end and term of 38 
years ; he yielding and paying the yaarly rent of ten pounds into the hands of the re¬ 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornw'all, covenanting that the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. 
lhall ferve the faid queen in defence of the aforefaid iflands. 

Theaforefaid honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. governor and proprietor of Scilly, 
received the honour of knighthood anno 1580. And in 35 Eliz. he was lord lieutenant 
of the connty of Cornwall, and alfo colonel of a regiment of 12 companies, armed with 
470 pikes, JfQomulkets, and 240 calivers. 

About which time he made great improvements in Scilly, by her Majefly’s order, as 
Mr. Carew obferves, who places the callle of Scilly among other forts of the county of 
Com«rall. His account is, that in 35 Eliz. Sir Francis Godolphin, in building the 
caftle of St. Mjry’s ifland, “ reduced the place to a more defenfible plight, and by his 
•invention and purfe bettered his plot and allowance, and therein fo tempered ftrength 
with delight, and both with ufe, as it ferveth for a fure hold and commodious dwell¬ 
ing.” The nfxt grant of Scilly was to Sir William Godolpt^in. 


Indenture, 
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indenturei dated lo Augujl, in the fecond year of King James the Firjl, between tie /aid 

King on the firjl Part, Sir WilUam Godolpbin, Knt. on the fecond Part, and Charles 

Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral of England on the third Part. 

IHE King doth demife, and to farm let, unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. 
his executors, and afligns, all thofe ides, iflands, territories, &c. as before deferibedin 
the leafe of Queen Eliz. with the fame covenants of tin, lead, coal-mines, property of 
land and fea; and moiety or half part of all fliipwrccks to be divided between the faid 
Sir William Godolphin, Knt. a:id the lord high admiral. And the fame power or ju- 
rifdiftion of hearing and determining all plaints, fuits, adlions, controverfies, &c. what- 
ibever, between party and party ; alfo covenanting for the defence of the faid iflands. 
Thefeto hold unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. for the end and term of 50 
years, he yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 20I. into the hands of tlxe 
receiver for the dutchy of Cornwall; covenanting that he, the faid Sir William, may 
have from the faid king, his heirs and fucceiTors, one laft of gunpowder, every year, to 
defend the faid iflands. And that he the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. lhall not, 
by his laft will and teftament, give or bequeath any of the faid ifles unto any of his daugh¬ 
ters. The next grant was to Francis Godolphin, Efq. 


KING Charles the firft, by his letters patent, dated June 20, in the lath year of his 
reign, grants to Francis Godolphin, Efq. his executors and afligns, all the iflands, terri¬ 
tories, &c. as before defcribed, in the leafes of Queen EHz. and King James, with the 
fame covenants of tin, lead, and coal-mines, property by fea and.land, and moiety or 
half part of all fliip-wrecks. And the fame power or jurifdidion, for hearing and de¬ 
termining all plaints, fuits, or aftions, controverfies, &c. whatfoever between party and 
party; and covenanting for the defence of the iflands. Thefe to hold unto the faid 
Francis Godolphin, Eftp from the end, expiration, or furrender of the leafe of 50 years, 
granted by King James, for a further term of 50 years; he the faid Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 40I. into the hands of the re¬ 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall. And that one half of ftiip-wreck goes to the king, 
his heirs and fuccellors, inftead of the lord high admiral, fo long as that office (hall 
coVitinue in his Majefty’s poffeflion, and undifpofed of to any perfon or perfons; co¬ 
venanting for a laft of gunpowder, in defence of the faid iflands, as in the former 
Jeafes. * 

la the year 1645, when General Fairfax had routed, and almoft defeated the King’s 
forces in Cornwall, under the command of Arthur Lord Hopton; the Prince of Wales, 
then at Pendinniscallle, retreated for further fafety to thefe iflands, defcribed b^ Lord 
Clarendon, as being piwt of Cornwall, (vid. vol. v. Hilt. Rebel.) • 

His royal highneft landed there on Wednofday the 4ih day of March, with the Lord 
Colepepper, and other his attendants. Two days after which, the Lord Colepepper 
was dilpatched to France with roprefentations to the queen, of his bighntfs being at Scil¬ 
ly, ami of the wants and incoinmoditiesof the place; deliring fupplies to be fern both in 
men and mon»y. 

In the mean time, Fairfax growing every where viftorious in* the weft, and the 
King's army dilTolving thereupon, the lords Hopton and Capcl foon joined his High- 
saefs at Stilly ; at which time the enemies’ whole army h*ad entered Cornwall. 

. . Ills 
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llis Ilighnefs, after a fiiort ftay of about fix weeks, being thought no longer fafo, 
under the appre'henfions of the parliament fleet appearing before the place, which was 
then in no condition to refill; an attack made upon it, embarked for theifland of Guern- 
fey, on April 17, while the enemies Ihips were, as yet, fcattered j and, with a profperous 
wind, was there fafely landed. 

After this, when Cornwall was entirely reduced, and King Charles the Firft cruelly 
put to death. Sir John Granville, governor of the iflands of Scilly, took all poflible care 
in the defence of them for King Charles the fccond, and of what confequence they were 
thought to be by the parliament, and the governing men of thofe times, is obferved by 
Whitlock in his memorials, who gives the following account, how much their privateers 
annoyed the traffic of the kingdom. 

** Letters* 26 June, 1640, mention that a frigate of Sir John Granville, governor of 
Scilly, with two brafs guns, 24 mufkets, and 24 oars, coming near Swanfey, the gover¬ 
nor of Cardiff font out boats, purfued the frigate from creek to creek, and at length took 
her, and the men, except the captain and fome few who got a-fhoref. 

“Letters (6 March 1650) of feveral fhips taken by pyrates of Scilly and Jerfey. Letters 
of 15 March of the want of frigates on the weftern coaft to keep in the Jerfey and Scilly 
pyrates, and of their taking feveral merchant fhips, and none of the parliament fri¬ 
gates to help them. Letters of 19 March of the pyracies committed by thofe of Jerl'ey 
and Scilly.” 

Thefe captures caufing an interruption of trade, the parliament fitted out a fleet with 
land forces, under the command of General Blak.- and S r George Alcue, to reduce 
them to obedience. 

“ Letters 8 May, 1651, | that General Blake and Sir George Afeue, with the fleet at 
Scilly, intended to fall upon St. Mary’s ifland ; that the governor thereof fent to them 
for a treaty, which vyas agreed to, but ,iook no efleef. And thereupon the great guns 
played upon St. Mary’s. 

“Letters (12 May) from Sir (ieorge Afeue of the aftion at Scilly ; that Captain 
Morris behaved himfelf rnoft gallantly in the Itorming of the ifland: th.it the Scilly 
iflands are the key that open a pafl'ageto feveral nations. Letters (16 Miy) that after 
the parliament fleet had taken the two iflands of Trefco and Briers they had a treaty 
with Sir John Granville by commiffionons, which took no effect. Letters (3 0 May) 
that the foot of Scilly entered at St. Mary s ifland, and that thofe in the cafUe were in 
great want of water. l.etters§ (12 June) that Sir George Ayicue was come into Ply¬ 
mouth with Sir John Granville and otlier prifoners taken off the ille of St. Mary’s, 
and other of the Scilly iflands; they being all lurrendcred to the parliament upon 
articles. 

“ Letters ]} 14 June, confii'ining the roduCfion of St. Mary’s ifland to the parliament, 
with 800 foldiers, fome of whom were fliippcd for Ireland, others for Scotland, others 
for France, and fome for England with Sir Julin Granville. 

“ That there*w'ere in it likewife commiffioned officers enough to head av army. That 
Colonel A.ttcl, Colonel Sadler, and Colonel Le Hunt, prifoners there, were relcafed. 
That thefe iflands will be a fhelter to merchants, which before were their ruin, and are 
a check to the trade of many nations.” 

By the great number of officers there, it appears that the loyalifts chofe thofe iflands 
as a place of refuge ; and wei*e entertained by Sir John Granville, who jiftcrwards went 


l Ibid. Cod. p. 41S4. 
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into France to King Cftarlee the fccond; and (as the preamble of the patent, creating 
him Earl of Bath lets forth) attended him in his greateft diftrefles, ihfoughout all his 
difconfolate travels, in France, Flanders, Holland, and the ifle of Jerfey. 

This excellent perfon, notwithllanding all the dangers he lay under from the 
ufurping powers, frequently hazarded his life in coming to England, and was once 
employed for managing the King’s affairs during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

Before Scilly was reduced to the parliament of England, it is faid their privateers 
had carried in fome trading Dutch veffels, of which the Hates having notice, they ordered 
Van Trump, their Admiral, with 12 men of war, to fall upon thofe iflands for fatisfac- 
tion as was pretended ; but at this time the faid admiral had private inftruftions to 
treat with Sir John Granville underhand for the delivering them up; but he had too 
much the interefl: of his country at heart to liften to their propofals. The Dutch ex- 
cufed this uniuccefsful attempt on Sir John Granville and the loyalifts, with whom they 
were plotting for the delivery of all the Englifli iflands in the fouth channel, by a pretence 
of putting King Charles II. into the pofleffion of his right. 

Jnm 1642, foon after the removal of Governor Godolphin from Scilly, when dif- 
putes between the King and parliament of England run very high, the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, fenfible of the effeds of fuch animofities, publilhed the following petition 
as a burlefque on the prevailing humours of thofe times: 

A PETITION 

FROM THB IlLAMD OF SILLEY BEING IN THE WEST PART OF ENGLAND: 

Wherein fome of their grievances and oppreifions are laid open, ami manifeflcd; together with their (incere 
affcflion to the profperity, and good of the kingdom of Englaad Cent by the lad poft from the aforefaid 
ittand of Siltey in a letter to fome of their countrymen in London, defiring to have it publifhed, with 
a general content of the ill tiid of Silley. Wherein is exprefied the ftate of the tyme, and the diurnal 
occurrences of this prefent age*. 

THAT whereas we the inhabitants of Silley being neither wife men’s eldefl fons, nor 
poflefled of any great means whereby our w'itts and good willes fhould be held in con¬ 
tempt, have not hitherto dared, for fear of derifion, to fend forth handfulls of our affec¬ 
tions in black and white, or to make our tedious proteftations and petitions, as the leather 
breeches in the feveral counties of England have done, though our intention towards the 
king and parliament are as clear as glafle, and more tranfparent than the obfeure ma¬ 
lignity of thofe countrey animals, and quarrelling cavaliers, men of great ftomachs, 
better feeders than fighters: we therefore knowing that foolilh modefty can never make 
us thrive in worldly favour, have joined all the ftrength of our wits toge^jier, and little 
enough to draw forth and deferibe the face and pifture of our forrows and grievances, 

, and alfo in ample manner lay down the fubftance of our defires, (hewing firft. that we 
being poor innocent creatures of the ifland of Silley, that have no golden fleece^ on our 
backes, whereby to tempt any injuries’, nor have any lawyers among us to pole our 
eftates, nor any fwaggtring friends, and acquaintance that will be ready'to borrow money 
of us, and never pay us again, nor any detraftors or backbiters to blaft our rejfutation, 
are therefore like a people much troubled in minde that wee fhould live unworthy of 
wrongs and injuries, \Vhich are fo common and frequent iq England,* that neither the 
king nor fubjeds can efcape the fting of malicious tongues, whereas we furfet with con- 
tdht, never fearing anything, nonotfo much as a ferjeant as many gentlemen doe in 
England. And now of late having underftood by fifher -boat tfiat came from Eng- 

* London, printed for Thomas Banks, Auguft xj, 16^2. 
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land of certaiae difcords arifing between the king and parliament upon what nound 
and fnmall reafons we cannot apprehend, fo that the w hole land is like to be divided into 
fraftions for quicking quarrels in the church windowes, w'e fmelling your danger Afarre 
oiF, and out of a deare affedion to ourlelvcs, clleeming our lives to be prefeious in our 
eftimation, doe therefore eamellly and hardly defire that we may diffemble ourfelves 
together in a pofture of warre, and that we may have bills, bowes, arrows, and fpeares, 
and all kind of murdering engines fent unto us, whereby we may according to our ne* 
ceflity arme our corporall bodyes, and if our enemies fhould appeare in field (which we 
hartily wilh they may never doe) we may kill them feven miles before they come neere 
us, and moreover we defire that we may have fome redd terrible ill looking vizards fent 
to us, together with a fiiip full of the firongefi garlike, fo that having put on thofe 
fearful vizards we may affright our enemies with our very lookes, and blow them away 
with our llrong fented breaths. As for bilhops we care not greatly whether there be 
any in England, or not, for our confiitution is not fo hot, that we can endure none; 
nor oiir affe£dons fo cold that we cannot permit any, onley we humbly defire that 
all our biihops may be fpiritual bakers, that they may make their bread of doflrine as 
gentle as ginger-bread, fo that old women may mumble it up as in old tipie they did 
their Pater Ncdlers. And we befeech thefe ghoftly lathers, that they would be fure to 
fleece their diocefl'es, and put in fome poor fcholler of Silley, or fome filley fcholler to 
be their curate in fome country village, and moreover that they would never ftraipe their 
voyces to preach too much, and that never doing any good w'hile they live, they may 
after their deceafe build acollcdge in one of the two univerfities. 

And moreover it is our humme defire that we may be better acquainted with the new 
fefls of Roundheads, being fo like to us the inhabitants of Silley, for ail their do£trines, 
opinions, and tenets which they maintain doe all fmell ftrong of the ifle of Silley, fo 
that as the papifts doe fetch the derivation of their church from Rome, furely the Brown- 
ids and thefe Roundheads had their original from one that was bom in Silley, for is not 
their madde kind of preaching in tubs a filly faftion, are not their teaching againft the 
back of a chaire, and ignorant indruding at a tables end all filly inventions, befides their 
Ihort cfrciiincifcd hayres make them all look like fyllyes. It is our humble petition 
therefore that they may all domiiieere in the city, and pull down minifters out of the 
pulpit, and never troubled by the king or parliament, becaufe it doth appear by their 
mad aftions, fadions, and dillorbances of the commonwealth that they are a-kin to the 
brethren of Silley, as well as of Scotland, and if they fhould tacke means, which we hope 
they will fcom to doe, the filky Roundheads being willing to help one another, I would 
have fuch as be afllidcd there to remove thcmfclves, and not to fly over into new Eng¬ 
land, but unio the ifle of Silley, that there they might exercife their filly religious feates 
free from the cenfure of the world, and the trouble of the commonwealth; who doth 
wifli them all hanged on fign pods, we defire them therefore in this our petition to packe* 
up their tooles being tradefmen, and take with them their wives and children, and a 
bible or two, and fo the condud of their revealing fpirit, paffe .over to iiihabite in the 
ifland of Sill^. 

Humbly likewife befeeching that the king and parliament would not be dogged one 
towards another^ but concurre in affedion and abominable love.one to another, for dif- 
cord doth bring forth nothing but murdering and killing in kindneffe, and if our fkin 
be flafht and cut who can mend it, or who can borrow another of his meighbour ? be¬ 
fides who would defire to have his eyes pufhed out of his head with a mulket bullet, or 
a piece of his ikull feared off with a cannop bullet ? therefore we defire waking, dream¬ 
ing, and thinking, that there may be ilore of peafe as there hath b^-alwaes in the 

markets. 
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xnarketSi and that we may live in foft eafe, and content, without trouble, but not a word of 
iighting« for we the inhabitants of Silley are men of weake ftomachs that doe hate gunnes 
and gunpowder, and therefore we are willing to be undone upon any condition, rather 
than to have our dearly beloved bodies fuflfer the hardneffe of warres. And therefore 
we humbly befeech that howfoever difcontents may arife, and feme body may be of- 
fended, we name no body, yet in a holy and wholefome pitties of our bodies, we defire 
that the noyfe of warres may be filenccd, and peace generally throughout the land em¬ 
braced, and no noyfe heard in our Jerufalem, but kitchirig drums, that is chopping of 
pothearbs on Sunday mornings, that fo we may not be put into fuch feares and terrors 
to the fpoiling of the wirts of the inhabitants of Silley, efpecially women of Silly, or 
filly women, who necre ufe to pray or blelTe themfeives, but at the hidden report of 
warres; 

As for militia, it is a word we underhand not, unlefs it be difplayed in the proper co¬ 
lours of difpleafing and offending in contending about this word, tye upon fuch words, 
militia according to the interpretation and defire of the iflanders of Silley, is to fet our- 
felves in a pofture of eating like Hungarians, drinking like Flemmings, and talking of 
Hull, Sir John Hotham, Yorke, and the prentices, refolution, which we commend 
highly, and doe think that there are fome of the ifland of Silley that have ks invincible 
ftomachs, whofe knives nor fwords could not be put up at the affront of a barly pud¬ 
ding, nay it is known that we men of Silley, for want of knives have drawne our fwordes 
to open oyflers, what dare we do then to make honour wait upon us ? as (he hath done 
fometymes upon the men of Silley or Silley men, but in thete times though we defire 
fomewhat we defire no honour, we love our heads better then to have them fall off, 
for too much i^enefs of witt and dignity, therefore we humbly befeech that our pe¬ 
tition may be accounted as it is the unfeaionable and unreafonable requefls of the fub- 
jedfs of Silley. 

Now that you may never know the conclufion of what we woul 3 obtain we will com¬ 
mit the reft to the clofe cuftody of filence, and not write any more, for feare it will be 
too much laught at, but ’tis no matter, *ti8 ufual in thefe times for ignorance to deride 
wifdome, coblers and Brownifts to jeare dodlors, roundheads to be wifer than fquare 
caps, and conceited women to be preachers, and fooles to be fanners fonnes in defpight 
of aldermens heyres. We therefore the inhabitants of Silley, laft of all defire, that 
none prefume to reade this petition, unleffe he believe that the ifla^gders of Silley will 
ftand -ftiSe to all declarations, proteftations, and reformations, as any Of the roundheads 
or cavaliers, who are thought wifer than we the inhabitants of Silley* 

By Letters Patent., under the Great Seal ef England, bearing Date the i^tb of July, 

, in the Tenth Tear of King William III. 1698, nuide between the King on the one 

Part, and Sidney Lord Godolphin of the other Part. 

HIS fdd Majefty for himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors, did grant and to farm let 
unto the faid*Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminiftrators, and affigns, all 
thofe his Majefty’s iflauds, territories, and rocks commonly called the ifles of S'cilley, 
otherwife Sulley, and kpown by the names of St. Mary’s ille, Agnes Ule, Agnet ifle, 
Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat ifland, Breher ifle* Gwynhill ifle, 
Gqynhellever ijle, Arthures ifland. Round ifland. Silly, alias Sully ifland, or by what 
name or names foever; together with all and fingular the founds, palled or known by 
the name of Craw found, St. Mary’s found, and the Broad found. And alfo, all and 
fin gular the harbours for flapping called New ’Grinfey and Old Grinfey, and all other 
• ' 50a iflandg. 
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iflands, rocks, and fends whatfoever, &c. within the cii-cuit or pKxcindl: of the faid ifles. 
And ail lands, tenements, meadows, paftares, grounds, feedings, filhings, fifhing places* 
mines of tin, lead, and coals, and all profits of the feme ; and full power to dig, work* 
and mine in the premifes. And alfo all the raarfhes, void grounds, woods, underwoods* 
rents, reverfions, fervices; and alio all other profits, rights, commodities, advantages* 
and emoluments within the faid ifles. And moiety or half part of all /liipwreck, to be 
divided between the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, or his affigns, and the king, hi's heirs 
and fucccflbrs, for fuch time as the office of lord high admiral fliall be conferred on any 
perfon or p{?rfons, then the faid ffiipwreck to be divided between the lord high admiral 
for the time being, and the faid Sidney I.ord Godolphin, his executor and affigns. And 
the faid king did alfo grant all his liberties, franchifes, authorities, and jurildidions, as 
have been heretofore ufed within the faid iflands. And full power and jurifdiaion to 
hear, examine, and finally determine, all' plaints, fuits, matters, adions, controverfies 
contentions, and demands whatfoever, moved or depending between party and party • 
now or at any time hereafter inhabiting the faid ifles. (All herofies, treafons, matters 
touching life, or member of man, or title of land; and alfo all controverfies and caufes 
touching (hips, and other things and offences happening upon the fea hereafter, belong¬ 
ing to the high Court of admiralty for the time being, and therein to be tried, always 
excepted,) to hold unto the faid Sidney lajrd Godolphin, his executors and affigns, unto 
the end and term of 89 years fiom the end and expiration of a term of 5o*years 
granted te Francis Godolphin, Elq. by his late Majefty King Charles the firft j yielding 
and paying to his Majefty, his heirs, and fucceffors, the yearly rent of 40I. at the fealt 
of St. Michael, into the hands of the receiver for the Dutchy of Cornwall for the time 
being. And if rent be unpaid two months after due, the grant to be void at the king’s 
pleafure. And the faid king was plcafed and contented that his lordlhip, his executors 
and affigns, (hall and may receive yearly, at the king’s price, one laft of gunpowder* 
paying ready money for the feme. And alfo that it fliall and may be lawful to and* 
for the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, to take up W prefs his 
and their own tenants, tinners, and fervants, to ferve the king’s moft excellent majefly 
his heirs and fucceffors, under the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminif! 
trators, and affij,ms, within the faid iflands, territories, and rocks; and every or any 
of them, in the time of war, for the better keeping and defending the faid illcs, and 
every of them, againft the enemy, during all the faid term. And it was alfo covenanted 
that the faud Sidney Lord Godolphin (hould not alienate or difpofe of this leafe, or 
eftate,for the term granted, without the fpecial licence, and confent of his faid majefty, 
his heirs and fuccelfors. Nor by his laft will and teftament give and bequeath the fame 
unto any of his daughters, unlefs (he be married, and her hulband meet to defend the 
faid iflands. Nor to any other children within age; but only to fuch as (hall be of 
years fit for their defence. And the faid king ratifies and confirms all claufes, articles, 
covenants, &c. according to the true intent and meaning thereof, unto the faid Sidney 
Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, during the faid term, notwithftanding any 
mif-recital or no'n-recital of the articles contained in the former feafes or grants of Q ueen 
Elizabeth, King James the firft,'and King Charles the firft (as at large m the ch^el of 
rolls) to the refpe^live proprietors of the (aid iflands. Of which it is the king’s 
pleaforethat alfaiid fingujar the rights .and privileges (hould be* continued unto the fSd 
Sidney I.ord Godolphin. 

By the aforefaid grants it appears that thefe iflands are under an admirdlty.jurifdiaJoa, 
and that the lord proprietor, for the time being, is empowered to ereft a court pf civil 
judt/'otnrp for hearinir and. determining all plaints, fuits, trefpaffes, controverlies, tu- 

> mules. 
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malts, &c. And by virtue of his power given, can delegate his authority, by affigning 
a magiftrate to prefide over that court, referving his judgment in appeals. 

And the proprietor* having all profits, and full power affigned to himfelf, claims all 
tythe of.Scilly by land, and of fifli taken at fea, and landed upon thofe premifes, ac¬ 
knowledgment of all fliips coming to an anchor, commonly called harbour-dues, (hare 
of goods taken out of thofe leas by fearching; and of others walked, or driven a-lhore, 
according to the cuftoin of the iflands for time immemorial. 


A Lijh of the late Governors of Sdlfyf bearit^ Comtnijftom. 

CovtrntJ, Anno^ 


Honourable Sir Francis Godolphin, 1593 

Honourable Sir William Godolphin, 

Honourable Francis' Godolphin, Efq.; 1640 

Honourable Sir John Granville fafterwards Earl of Bath) 1651 

Honourable Sidney Godolphin, Efq. 1702 

Major Bennett governed a Ihort time 

Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin, 1733 


The governors having the military power were not always proprietors holding the 
civil jurifdiftiou, as has before been obferved; for Major Bennet was governor of Scilly, 
while the prefent Earl of Godolphin was only proprietor : his lordfliip thinking this an 
infringement on his authority, had a commiffion as governor, bearing date July 7, 17 33, 
and has been governor and proprietor of the iflands ever fmce. Moreover it appearing, 
by deeds and patents concerning Cornwall, that Scilly and Launcefton callle having 
fometimes the fame governor, and that a coroner and his jury being appointed to enquire 
into manflaughtcrs, felonies, &c. in Scilly, the military and civil power, at thofe times, 
were veiled in different authorities. 

Felonies and matters criminal committed in Scilly are ordered to be tried at Launcef¬ 
ton in Cornwall; the parties fo offending are to be fent over to that county prifon, till 
the time of trial; though 1 never remember fuch crimes committed there to require it: 
and it is in this rel'pecl; chitfly that the civil power of Scilly partakes with that of Corn¬ 
wall, or the laws of England. 

The fpiritvial jurifdidion hero has generally been the fame with that of Cornwall and 
Devonfliire, hold by their bilhops ; under whom, by grants from the crown, the abbats 
of Taviltock prefiding in Scilly, had their power confirmed. 

The reparation of thefe iflands from their neighbouring county by a V(?ry rough foaf, 
and no pafl’age-veflcl for a communication, are affigned the caufes of the entire nes'lett 
of the fpirilual authority there. And the mildnefs of the temporal power of this go- 

* Proprietor, in law, ic ftriftly one wlio pofTefTes any thing to the iitmoft degrej. Tlie lerm was (or- 
meily applied in a particular manner to h'im who had the fruits of a benefice to himfelf and his fuccefTors, . 

as in antient times abbats and priors had. . ^ • 

f The lower parts of thefe iflands are frequently fnbjeft to inundation by thefe tcmpelluoiis fcas. for 
want of banks kept up in defence thereof; and of late the inhabitarts fufTtred mor<^by inundation, in tlie 
beginning of the year 1748, than they did in the year 1744, before defetibed. Which damages might be 
urevented by reproving the Hugh Town ^founded on a Und, nearthefea fliore}into the garrifon, at hand; 
or elfc to the high land, next the country, about two furlongs further off. The further advantages for re¬ 
moving the Hugh-Town, as deferibed, are tbefafety of the people’s lives, veduftian pf cxpences in repairs 
of houfes, loom foreucrcafc of buUdiog, trade, &c. . 

® vcrnmerit. 
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v^mment, fo long held by the noble iamily of Godolpfains, refults from thdr knovn ge¬ 
nerous difpolitiqp. 

To confiderthe many filming examples and chara^ers in this noble fiimily, for inte¬ 
grity, loyalty, (kill in government, mildnlefs in juftice, tmurage in war, hofpitality, &c. 
faithfully defcribed by that excellent antiquarian, Arthur Collins, £fq. in his peerage of 
England, mull, raife an admiration of their exalted virtues, and an emulation to copy 
them. Which writer has alfo given an exa£t genealogical account of the defcent of 
the family, from about the rime of the Norman conqueft to the prefent right honour¬ 
able Francis Earl of Godolphin, fo eminently dillinguifhed for his many adfcs of gene- 
rofity, among his other amiable qualities. But for the particulars of the great ferviccs 
of his lordlhip's noble anceflors, I ihall refer the reader to the peerage aforefaid; and 
b'cg leave to exprcfs my own fentiments of his lordlhip's diftinguilhed merits in the 
following Unes: 

To the Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin^ Governor and Proprietor of the 

JJlams of Sci/fy. 

IF a long line of patriots great and good, 

‘And honour, fireaminr through untainted blood. 

Can dignify a man, and raife a name. 

To ftand recorded in the lift of fame; 

If worth, tranfmitted to fucceffive heirs, 

Defcends, unblemiih’d, thro’ a thoufand years} 

If Virtue makes nobility a gem. 

And adds a lullre to the antient ftem ; 

If merit only can ennoble birth. 

And peerage fliincs dillinguiOied by worth : 

Then you, my lord, the'place of honour hold. 

Not meanly bought, nor ever bafely fold. 

The coronet, that wreaths your noble brow. 

To noble deeds, in virtue’s caufe, you owe. 

' The gen’rous fpirit your forefatliers warm’d. 

And their brave fouls with dauntlefs courage arm’d. 

By life or death to vindicate their prince. 

And firmly ftand in liberty’s defence. 

With equal ardour in your bofom glows. 

Exalts your thoughts, and all the patriot (hews. 

From adive youth to venerable age. 

Your king and country ftill your zeal engage. 

Ne’er did your tongue begild a rotten caufe,' 

Nor gave a fandion to oppreffive laws. 

The fohjeft’s rights you ever made your own, 

And bravely fenc'd as yon have fenc’d the throne. 

Your uprignt foul, no biafs ever knew. 

But when diitrefled merit was in view. 

The ruling pafiion of your honeft heart. 

Is, where to find, and how reward defert. 

O bleft Scillonians! favourites of Hcav’n I 
To whom fo wife a governor is given, 

You never felt the iron hand of pow’r s 
Opprelfion never landed on your fiiorc; 

The pride of office never frown’d on you ; 

Nor hafpy lawyers do your iflands know; 

No tipftaffs,J[>ailifis, pctty-foggers, dare 
Prefume to ftretch their griping talons there, 

Since a Godolphin, with pacihc fway. 

Has rul’d your iiica. as PMbus rules the day. 
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Thro* erny part he fends his geoisl heat, 

And fpreaaa hij bledingt o’er your rochy feat, 

Tho’ far divided from.your mother ifle, 

On you fair freedom look* a friendly (mile. 

On you .bellows whatever Britons boall, 

And pours her giftaon your inolemcnt coaft. 

But where’s the hope that future bleHing Fills } 

Whofc is the hand that covers you from ills ? 

Grateful confefs on whom you (hall depend. 

And own Godolphin is your noble friend. R. H. 



Sci/fy joined with Cornwall. 

MR. CAMDEN mentions a tradition of a trad of land called Lionefs, once ftrctch- 
ing itfelf farther out as a promontory to the weft. That about the middle-way between 
land’s end and Scilly there are rocks, called, in Coniifli, Lcthas, by the Englilh, Seven- 
Stones. That the Coniilh call that place within the ftones. Tregva, i. e. a dwelling 
where it has been reported that windows, &c. have been taken up by hooks (for this is 
the beft place for fifhing.) And that from the land’s End to Scilly the water is nearly 
of an equal depth, of about 40 or 60 fathom. 

Mr. Carew is of opinion, that Scilly was once part of the land of Cornwall j and by 
other authorities, found in a very old MS. ((hewing it not improbable) this ille of Al¬ 
bion, being once part of the continent of France, was feparated in the fame manner : of 
which alfo fee the extraO: of Phil. Tranfaft. No. 3sa* p« 589. Britain formerly a Peniii- 
fula, by Dr. Mufgrave. He (hews the probability of an Ilthmus, and then of its wearing 
away in a long fpace of time by the flux and re-flux of the tides after an irruption by 
the violent prelTure of water driven by the winds out of the Atlantic ocean. The weft 
wind blowing hard for half a year againft Britain and France, as obferved by Julius 
Calar. The depth in the ftreights of Dover being not above 16 fathom, might be ea- 
fily wore down in fuch a feries of years. He obferves that the ridge of earth jn the 
ftreights (hews the land there was once much higher, but reduced as aforefaid; efpecially 
if it is confidered that the more the bottom of the fea is waflied away, the more level it 
becomes. That the deep, white, flinty and chalky clifts on the oppofue (hores of the 
Streights, between Dover and Calais, exactly anfwcring to each other for above fix 
miles, make it appear that they were feparated as before mentioned, by the vvalhing away 
of the intermediate earth. That the prefent ftate of Rumney marfl* agrees with the 
fuppofition j for whilft the Ifthmus remained, it diverted the courfe of the tides that way, 
and caufed the overflowing of the fame, by being a plain low bottom. That this marfli 
had once a communication with the fea appears from its (bong bulwark j aqd alfo from 
the teeth and bones of a hippopotamus, or fome other fea animal, dug up at Chatham 
(anno 1668) 17 feet deep (vid. Phil. Tranfadiohs, No. 372, 275) but an ahehvir dug 
up thereabouts mews it more evidently. ’ , 

f hat alter the Ifthmus was broke through, and all obftacles removed, the fea retired 
from Rumney.into its channel; whereby that which was formerly an mftuary, is now 
a fertile plain 20 miles long, and eight broad, yielding good pafture for cattle. *^I¥at 
Ifthmus being admitted, it is eafy to conceive how wolves and other noxious animals 
came into Britain. But on the contrary fuppofition, it will bp abfurd tB imagine that 
they were tranfported hither in veffels for the prefen’ation of the fpecics. Nor is the 
filenee of the Greeks and Latins, about the breaking through of this Ifthmus, any ob« 
jeftion, fince the mod antient hiftory is but from that of Herodotus* about 3500 years 
buck, and from Noah’s flood 1800; and in fuch a vaft (paeg of time, as from the be- 

ginning,. 
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ginning, what conjunction of caufes might happen to produce fuch an effeCl ? by fome 
Virgil is thougift to imply as much in the pafTage of——“ Penitus toio dMfos orbc Bru 
tannos.** And the learned Britifh antiquary, Jo. Twin de rebus Albonicis, p. 32, is of 
the fame opinion, concerning the word divifos^ and that Virgil meant it when he ufed 
the expreflion. Therefore Dr. Mufgrave concludes from the whole, that Britain was 
not originally an ifland, but became fo from a Peninfula by concurrence of fome of the 
aforefaid caufes breaking a paffage through the faid Ifthmus. Nor, fays Mr. Childrey*, 
can I think but that the Scilly iflands were once parts of the main land of England. 
And the like I conceive of Heyfant in France, an ifle lying before the promontory of 
Britain, fevered by degrees each from the other. And to ftrengthen this evidence, it 
may be obferved that the iflands of Scilly having tin in common with the county of 
Cornwall, which no other ifland does produce, is a further probability of their being 
once joined to Cornwall, and therefore fevered from thence either by a gradual in. 
croachment of the fea, or fome violent irruption. 

The Cornilh land from Plymouth difeovers itfelf to be devoured more and more to 
the weft ward, according to the aforefaid tradition of the traft of Lionefs, being encroach¬ 
ed upon above half the prefent diftance from the Land’s end to Scilly, whence it is pro¬ 
bable that the low Ifthmus, once joining Scilly and Lionefs, was firft encroached upon 
in the fame manner. The projecting land being expofed to the concurrence of the 
tides from the Irifh, the Briftol, and Britifh channels, by whofe violence and impetuofity, 
encreafed by the winds, the loofe earth of the Gulf-rock might be worn away, leaving the 
refiftable fubftance behind ftanding as it is, in the middle way, betwixt Scilly and Corn¬ 
wall. Or by whatever violent caufes or irruption of the fea over the land was once made, 
a new tendency of that fluid element was thereby acquired and continued. 

Thefe notions are confirmed by inftances of the incroaehments and retreats of the 
fea, about feveral parts of the Englifh coaft, in later days; particularly the breach 
made by the fea at Dagenham, whereby great part of the Eflex land was overflowed, and 
muft have been wore into a fea, if the timely wifdom and vigilance of ;i Britiih parlia¬ 
ment, by fecuring the breach, had not prevented it. 

J. Childrey, of Corniih rarities, printed anno i66a. 
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A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN: TO WHICH IS SUBJOINED A RE- 
riEW OF THE MANKS HISTORT. BT DAVID ROBERTSON, ES^ 


PREFACE. 

THIS delightful ifland having been hitherto little vifitcd, either by the man of letters, 
or the lover of pifturefque beauty, an attempt to deferibe its truly romantic feenery, 
to delineate the culloms and manners of its inhabitants, and from various fources to 
deduce its hiflon', may not prove unacceptable to the public. I do not, however, flatter 
myfelf with obtaining the approbation of every reader. Some of the natives may be 
offended with the (ketch I have given of their general charafter; the political parties, 
who have for fome years agitated the country, may affedf to difregard a work, that, in- 
flcad of flattering the prejudices of either, expofes the ambitious and intereflcd views of 
both ; while the idolaters of defpotifm may refent my ardent attachment to principles, 
which, I hope, will foon beasuniverfal, as they are facred and immutable. 

This volume I do not prefume to fay is exempt from errors: ray heaft however 
acquits me of any intended mifreprefentation. I'o point out with candour what inad¬ 
vertencies may occur, will merit my gratitude; for the fatisfaQion afforded by the cor- 
rciJlions of the candid critic, can only be furpafl'ed by the pleafurc refulting from theap- 
jjrobation of the generous: but the animadverfions of the illiberal, as they cannot 
pollibly injure my tranquillity of mind, I fhall allow to pafs filently into oblivion. 

London, OSober i^tb, I79J. , 


A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Chap. I .—View of the JJland from Sea.—A Smttggler.—Douglas Bay.—The Salmon 

Ftjhery. 

DESIROUS of revifiting a country endeared to me by the remembrance of pad 
pleafures, I devoted the fummer of 1791 to a tour through this ifland. The profpe£l 
of meeting once more w’ith the few friends and companions which time had left me on 
the ifland, feemed to invite me thither; and from tracing the progrefs of refinement 
in manners, the advances of agriculture, the new channels of trade and commerce, and 
the benign influence of the Britifh government, I promifed myfelf no inconfiderable de¬ 
gree of mental pleafure. • 

With this flattering profped I failed from Whitehaven in one of his Majefty’s sutlers; 
and, as the day was delightfully ferene, in a few hours obferved the mountains of 
Mona breaking from the ambient clouds. On a nearer approach thty afforded us a 
fublime and pi£lurefque view : mountain piled upon mountain, extending in a lofty 
range for many miles; in the centre of which, Snaffield, with awful grandeur, lifted his 
brow to Heaven, and feemed proudly to claim the pre eminence.* 

' The bold and rugged coaft next demanded .our attention ; as at a league's dif- 
tance it feemed to threaten us with approaching ruin. *In Ibme places it funk into deep 
VOL. 11. 5 H * and 
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and gloomy caverns j and in others was overhung with frowning precipices: while 
the folitary fcre‘eches of the fca-mews united with the wildnefs of the fcencry, to fill 
the mind with an awful melancholy. 

In a little I dil’covered under the (belter of MaughoId‘’s Head *, a fmall velTel lying at 
anchor. It proved a fmuggling boat, laden with wine, rum, and tobacco} and had 
failed from Laxey on the preceding night: hut, unable to reach the Englifh (hore be¬ 
fore morning, had retired under the high land, in expedation that the esifuing night 
would prove more fa vuurablc. But how' delufive are the hopes of mortals! Being foon 
difcovered by the cutter, the boat was without any oppolition fcized, and the crew tranf- 
ported aboard ourvellel. The infulting exultations of the failors, and the gloomy filence 
of thefniugglers formed an affedting contrail:. The owner of the property had in hi.s 
air fornewhat fuperior to the reft. His countenance ftrongly exprefled lhame and fullcn 
anguiflj. As he retired to a corner of the veffel, wringing his hands, I heard him ex¬ 
claim : “ Now am I ruined indeed! How (hall I return to my wife and family ?'* He 
had once I'een better days. By his father he inherited a fmall eftate in Cumberland ; 
but, one misfortune rapidly fucceeding another, it was firft deeply mortgaged, and then 
fold. To retrieve his misfortunes he engaged in this illicit trade ; and had imprudently 
rifqued, in this firft enterprize, the fragments of his fortune: thereby involving a young 
and numerous family in unexpeAed ruin. I frequently endeavoured to mitigate his 
forrows; they w'ould not however admit of confolation. Mis diftrefs I reprefented 
to the commander of the cutter ; but, though he pitied his calamity, no interceflion 
could then avail. 

This incident I have preferved, as it prefents an awful warning to thofe, who, from 
infatuation or habit, prefer this hazardous and illicit manner of acquiring wealth, to the 
(low, but more certain, gainsiof honeft induftry. 

Before funfet the breeze which had hitherto proved favourable died away, and for 
fometime we were becalmed in the Bay of Douglas; which, in the form of a crefeent, 
extends for three miles from Clay-Head to Douglas-Promontory. The evening grew 
more and more Itrene: the fetting fim threw a beautiful veil of light over the moun¬ 
tains; and the eveiiing-lky gave a ruddy tinge to the fcarcely-hcaving ocean. A few 
draggling (ilher-boats were moving homewards 'I’he verdure of the fields, the wood- 
circled hamlets, the (locks fcattered over the mountains, and the fmoke curling from the 
town of Douglas, improved the lundfeape, and afforded a pleafing contraft to the gloomy 
feenes w'e had lately paffed. 

Douglas-Bay is fpacious, and the neighbouring high lands render it an afylum from 
thetempefts of the north, weft, and fouth ; but to the ftorms of the eaft it is greatly 
expofed. Bdth points prefent a dangerous and rocky (hore. A variety of fi(h is here 
caught in great abundance. The cod is a high luxury : and the falmon, though fmall, 
equals in delicacy and flavour the choiceft in England ; and during the months of July, 
Auguft; and September, is very plentiful. •' 

’I’his filhery has been claimed by the Duke of Athol as one of his manerial rights. 
Since the fale of the ifland in 1765, it has been deemed the property of the crown; and 
by the Lords of the Treafury is at prefent let at a I'um greatly inadequate to its value. 
When the leafe.expires, whether government will at an advanced fum renew it, or re- 
llore the fifliery to theDukfe of.Athol, will depend oji the report of the five comilfioncrs, 
Jattly appointed by the ctown,*to inveftigate the equity of his Grace’s demands. 

A huge promontory. 
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Chap. II. — Arrival ai Douglas—Ruinous State of the Harbour — An awful Calamity _ 

‘ Rejledions, 

AFTER I had indulged myfelf for fome time in viewing the beautiful and romantic, 
fccncry of Douglas-bay, a gentle breeze fprung up, and we arrived at the town abotii 
nine in the evening. 

'I’he entrance of the harbour is narrow and dangerous, being fenced on each lido b\ 
a range of precipices. In the centre of thefe a light-houfe, at once ufcful and ornn- 
mental, formerly flood. This, with a great part of the key, was deftroved by a fevero 
ftorm in 178C ; and in this ruinous Hate, highly injurious to the public, and fatal to 
many individuals, it has remained ever fince. To enumerate the various Ihipw'recks 
thLs negled has occafioned, would be unneceffary : but the awful calamity, which hap¬ 
pened in September 1787, is too interefling to be paffed over in ftlence. I was then in 
Douglas, an d'never before witneffed fuch a feene of horror. 

The preceding day was delightfully ferene; the fky pure and unclouded ; and the fun 
fhonc forth in all his flrength and beauty. In the morning, about four hundred fifher- 
boats appeared in the bay and harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amount of 
5000I. Gladnefs fmiled in every eye, and the long of mirth gave new energy t(^ labour. 
The earlier part of the day was paffed in unlading the boats, and the remainder devoted 
to fellivity. 

The herring-ground was then off Clayhead and Laxey, about three leagues from 
Douglas. In the evening when the boats again failed thither, there were no indica¬ 
tions of a change in the weather ; but at midnight a brilk equinoclial gale arofe; and 
the fifheraien, impelled by their ufual timidity, fled to the harbour of Douglas for 
refuge. 

On the ruins of the Light-houfe is fixed a flender port, from which is hung a fmall 
lantern. This wretched fubftitute was thrown dowm by one of the firll boats in its ea- 
gernefs to gain the harbour. The confequences were dreadful. In a few minutes all 
was horror and confufion. The darknefs of the night; the raging of the fea; the vef- 
fcls dafhing againft the roqks; the cries of the fiflicrmen, perilhing in the waves j and 
the Ihrieks of the women afhorc ; imparted fuch a fenfation of horror, as none but a 
fpeftator can polTibly conceive! When the morning came, it prefented an awful fpefta- 
cle: the beach and rocks covered with wrecks; and a group of dead bodie.s floating 
in the harbour. In fome boats whole families perilhed. The Ihore was «rowded with 
women: fome in all the frantic agony of grief, alternately w-ceping over the rorfes of 
father, brother, and hulband ; and others, finking in the embrace of thofe, wiiom, a 
moment before, they imagined were buried in the waves. The buflle of trade ceaf- 
ed} its eagernefs yielded to the feelings of Jsature j an awful gloom fat on every coun¬ 
tenance ; and every bdfom either bled with its own anguilh, or fympathized w’ith the 
fuIFcrings of others. 

Dreadful as this calamity was, it did not awaken the parental care of adminiflration j 
and to this hour the harbour of Douglas remains in the fama ruinous ifate: ufelefs, in a 
gjeat degree,,_to the public; fatal to individuals; and a mouunjreat of reproach ta 
government 

' Since the above was written (1791)! have, with much plearuve, obferved the attention of govcnitnei: 
to this fubjedt. A new Key, on a plan at once beneficial and ha.s ht«ty been prujci^ed : which, 

1 hope, ovili be executed in the enfuing fummer. 

For 


• • 
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For feveral years the revenue of the ifland has been greater than the expenditure: 
and a confidcrable balance is now in the Britifli treafury, which will be annually aug¬ 
mented. The inhabitants of the Ifle of Man have therefore a juft claim upon government, 
that with their own revenue their principal harbour ihould be repaired j and the fafety 
of the public certainly demands, that what nature deiigned for a general afylum from 
the tempefts in the neighbouring feas, (hould not longer remain in ruins. 

Were it rendered fafe and commodious, his Majefty’s cutters would frequently refort 
hither; and trading veflels, inftead of vainly combating the fury of the waveSj would, 
till the ftorm abated, feek (helter here. Trade would foon be revived in Douglas, and 
profperity dilTufed through the iOand. 


A Deccafed Friend.—Defcrlption of Dou^as.—Duke of Athol*s refdcnce. — St. George's 

Chapel.—Epifcopal Anecdote. 

PURE and uninterrupted enjoyment is feldom the lot of mortals : frequently, as 
we raife the cup of plt-afure to our lips, it is dafhed by fome unexpe£led misfortune. 
—I he happinels which 1 had promifed inyfelf from an interview with my friends in 
Douglas was fenfibly diminilhed, by not obferving, among the few who welcomed me 
afhore, one who was particularly endeared to me. i\t a little diftance I faw his favou¬ 
rite fervant approaching. His locks had grown grey in the fervice of my friend. As 
he advanced, a tear ftarted into his eye; while his n\elancholy air fufficiently exprefled 
“ that my friend was no more.” “ My poor niaftcr,” cried Gerard, ihaking his grey 
locks, “is now at reft. “You were abi'enr, and his eyes were clofcd by ilrangers ; 
yet as forae confolation know, that in his laft moments, he tenderly remembered your 
friendfliip. To-morrow I will ihow you where they.buried him." “ Yes, Gerard, I 
willvifit his grave : I^will bathe the turf that covers him with my tears j and figh over 
the confecrated ipot.”—‘ Here fleeps in peace the friend of mankind !’ 

1 he reader, I Hatter myfelf, will forgive this eft'ufion to the memory of George Parker, 
Efquire * ; when he is informed, that it is a tribute of refpedl not more due to 
friendfliip than to philanthropy: for his life was an ornament, and his death a real lofs 
to foclety. 

Douglas, or according to the antient orthography, Dufglafs, is now the principal 
town in the ifland. Ihe feat of government is at Caftlc-town, about ten miles diftant: 
but trade and commerce have rendered Douglas, in wealth and importance, greatly 
luperior. 

Near the fouthern point of the bay the town rifes in a triangular form: and in fitu- 
ation is both'falubrious and pleafant; commanding a fine view of the neighbouring 
country, and a moll; extenfive profpecl: of the lea, with the majeftic mountains of Lan- 
cafliire and Cumberland. The town, confidering its extent, is now very populous j 
although, about a century ago, it was* but little more than a group of clay-built 
cottages. The eftablillimcnt of the excife in England, uniting vvi^h other diicumftances, 
occafioHcd an influx of wealth into the ifland. The bold adventurer often rapidly and 
untxpccltdJy, by illicit commerce, acquiring affluence, his paternal hut was foon denio- 
liflicd; and on the favoured fpot was eroded a manfion, more flattering to his luxury 
and anibition : while his fefs fortunate neighbour contented himli-lf with a rcfidencc, 
barely adt quate to flielter himf?lf and family from the fcvcritics of the w'eathcr. 

This, I prefume, ^fill account for the prefont irregularity of the ftreets i and the fur- 
prize which a ftranger feels,^ on viewing feveral of the beft houfes hemnacd in by fo ' 

Brother of Admiral Sir Peter JParker, Biit. 
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many miferable, cottages. Several of thefe have, however, been lately demoliflied: 
and a fpii'it of architefitural elegance feems now rifing in Douglas; to wKich the Miuiks 
have many inducements, particularly, from their eafy accefs to fome fine quarries of 
lime, flonc, and marble. 

A fine river, forming the harbour of Douglas, runs clofe by the town. The lioufes, 
which fkirt the banks of the river, have an air of fuperior elegance; and at high water 
would make, with the (hipping and adjacent feenery, a pleafing landfcape. 

The refidence of his Grace the Duke of Athol is a (lately edifice. It was built, pre¬ 
vious to the (ale of the ifland, by a merchant in Douglas, at a confiderable expence;' 
and was foon after that tranfaftion fold to the Duke of Athol for 300I. a memorable 
inftance of the confternation which univerfally prevailed in the ifland at that period. But 
fometimes how (hort-fighted are mankind ! I’he re-veftment of the ifland in the crown of 
Great Britain, which the inhabitants then believed would ruin the country, foon proved 
the foundation of all the blefllngs which they now enjoy. 

There is a free-fehool at Douglas; but what perhaps will appear aftonilhing to an 
Englifliman, there is not in the whole ifland a Angle edifice devoted to the reftoration ot 
the fick, or the relief of the poor: yet, in few places, is private charity more univer- 
fally liberal. 

On lome rocks, near the mouth of the harbour, is an ancient fort, formerly intended 
for its defence, but now ufed as a temporary prifon for criminals. In the centre of 
thetownisafmall chapel, dedicated to St. Matthew, which has little claim to the atten¬ 
tion of a traveller: but on an eminence, a little w'eft. from Douglas, rifes St. George’s 
chapel; a modern edifice, at once fpacious and elegant. It was built by fubfeription, 
and the funds were lodged with the Right Reverend George Mafon, bilhop of the di- 
ocefe; a man, whofc elevation to the epifcopal dignity occafioned his ftiture misfortunes. 

Being raifed to the mitre by the generofity of the Athol-family, he devoted himfelf 
to its intcrefts; and was eafily feduced to engage, with fome degree of violence, in pro¬ 
moting his Grace’s well known attempt to re-eftablifli in the ifland fome portion of 
that feudal feverity, which the wifdom of ages had aboliflicd. The biOiop profaned 
his fpiritual authority, by direfting it againil his political opponents. Bifhop’s Court, 
a manfion formerly confecrated by the venerable piety, mecknefs, and virtue of Bifhop 
Wilfon, now emulated the Vatican. The thunders of the church (hook the ifland: at 
length the civil power arofc and checked epifcopal prefumption. By this falutary in¬ 
terference, the bifhop’s influence being weakened, and his feelings injured, he foon after 
died, regretting his part temerity. 

At his death there was a great deficiency of the funds which had been entrufted to 
his care. All was anarchy and difeontent. The wealthy creditor was injured ; and 
the indullrious labourer almoft ruined ! Thus, St. George's chapel, in a great ineafure, 
ow es its prefent fplendour to the diftrefles of many individuals : a refletlion equally 
aflliding to the pious and humane. 
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Chap. IV.— View of Society in Douglas.—Propenftiy of the inferior Claffcs io Gam- 

bling.—The Theatre.—Prejudices of the Natives.—Prodigality of the Englifh .— 

affehing Story. 

DOUGIiAS, from its trade and commerce *, » the moft important town in the 
“ifland ; and its inhabitants, from their intercourfe with ftrangers, the moft polifticd in 
their manners. But Douglas is not only the chief feat of commerce: it is all'o the prin¬ 
cipal refidence of the Englifli. Officers on half pay, and gentlemen of fmalt fortunes 
refort hither; invited by the abundance of the ncceflaries, and the eafy accefs to the 
luxuries, of life. Befides thefe, there are feveral decayed merchants who have fought 
flielter here from the jjerfecution of unrelenting creditors f: thefe Kve in retirement, 
and feldom mingle with their more independent countrymen. 

To the fociety of the Englilh Douglas is confiderably indebted. They have given 
life and gaiety to the town; and have contributed to polifli the manners of the natives. 
Convivial focieties, aflemblies, and card-parties, are now frequent among the higher 
circles of Douglas. Whift is their favourite game; and they I'eldom play high. Cards 
are however introduced on every occafion, and generally accompanied with a plenitude 
of excellent wines. 

Among the inferior clafles gaming is far more pernicious. Inebriation is here if.s 
conftant attendant. The taverns are nightly filled with tradefmen; who, on the chance 
of a card, a die, or a billiard-ball, will hazard their lalt farthing. When carried to this 
cxcefs, gaming is highly criminal. 'I'he mind, infatuateiJ with play, becomes blind to 
every danger; regardlefs of every duty; and callous to every attachment. The 
gamefter not only rufties on precipitately to his own ruin ; he frequently involves the 
innocent therein : and hottt greatly muft it heighten his diftrefs to refleft, that by 
this infatuation to play, he may have reduced a virtuous wife and laie-fiouriftiing 
family to mifery ! Yet, in Douglas, there are fome awful monuments of this wrctch- 
ednel's. 

Although the liberal arts have few votaries here, a neat theatre has been ercflcd by 
Captain Tenilbn, with the benevolent defign of contributing to the relief of the poor. 
But from the penury of dramatic genius in this country, his charitable intentions 
have been hitherto fruftrated; and experience has lately (hewn, that here the ad¬ 
mirers of the drama are too inconfidcrable to fupport, even for a few weeks, a regular 
company. , 

The harmony of fociety in Douglas is fometimes marred by mutual prejudices. In 
many of the natives, notwithftanding a fhow of politenefs and hofpitality, there is a fe- 
cret averfion to ftrangers: and in feveral of the Englilh an unre^onable contempt of 
the Maliks. The one is deemed too IhreWd and felfilh ; and the other too prodigal. 
The Manfman has been accufed of fedting intereft with infatiabld avidity, iA all his pur- 
fuits; and the Englilhman, with much juftice, has been upbraided with facrificing every 

• A* Doughs U<»be principal port of the iiland, I intend to give an ample account of its prefent trade 
and Commerce, after the topographical department of the work. 

f The Ifle of Man is univetfully accounted an afylum to thofr, who have contr.i^lfd debts during their 
reftdenct in lititain or Ireland ; and prefuming on this, fome have fled hither and defrauded their creditors ; 
out, at prefent, there is no law exitling in this ifland, which protciU a debtor from the profecution of h'is , 
creditor, 'when t2>r debt is fuibciently prored. 

• objeef 
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objeft to prefent enjoyment; while thefe prejudices are frequently heij^itened, by the 
thoughtlefs prodigality of the Ilranger involving him in debt to the native, and thereby 
fubjeding him to the incivilities of an importunate creditor. 

Many of the Englifh gentlemen, refident here, are more acquainted with convivial 
enjoyments than with the pleafures of retirement. They are more Bon Vivants, than 
Penferofos. Accordingly, the feftive entertainments of the Englifh are numerous and 
fplendid ; while each fludies to emulate the other by thefumptuoufnefs,or delicacy, of 
his table, and the variety and profufion of his wines. But this prodigality of the Eng-* 
lifh, frequently exceeding their income, becomes highly culpable, ft injures the na¬ 
tives : it affeds the credit of other ftrangers; and often precipitates themfelves into 
the deepeft dillrefs. Omitting many recent inftahees of thus, I fhall feled one which 
happened feme years ago, as it was attended with a circumftance peculiarly affeding. 

Captain -. - . . was a gallant veteran, who had fulfered and bled for his country, 

in the wilds of America. Having there diflinguifhed himfelf by cool intrepidity, at the 
dole of that unfortunate war, he returned with the troops to England; where he was 
ibon afterwards reduced to half-pay. With this pittance he retired to Douglas. His 
daughter, a young, beautiful, and accomplifhed woman, attended him. Her beauty was 
foftened by a penfive melancholy, arifing from the perfidy of a wretch, who, under the 
moft facred vows, had violated her honour. On their arrival they attraded general 
attention. He was refpeded for his valour, and ftie efteemed for her beauty.’ They 
were every where received with a fplendid hofpitality; which the pride of the gallant 
veteran endeavoured to return and emulate. But this profufe gcnerofity foon exhaufled 
his finances ; and ere his next half pay could relieve him, he was arrefted and iinpri- 
foned. Every frown of fortune tlie veteran bore with the dignity of virtue. His daugh¬ 
ter’s prefence illuminated the horrors of a prifon. With filial piety flie mitigated his 
forrows; and in her tendernefs he forgot for a while the injuries of mankind. This, 
how'ever, was a deceitful calm ; for a few weeks revealed the daughter’s fliame, and 
brought the father’s grey hairs with anguifh to the grave. Being exquifitely alive to 
the honour of a foldier, his feelings could not brook the diflionour of his daughter. 
Under fuch a weight ofmifery he funk; yet in his laft moments he tenderly embraced, 
and poured forth bleflings over his deluded child. Her anguifh was inexpreflible. She 
buried her father: but did not long furvive him. Her frame was too delicate to fup- 
port the anguifh of her mind. She languifhed; Ihe funk; and at length fought In a 
better w'orld that peace, which had been denied her in this, 


Chap. V.—TAr Nunnery.—Female Piety.—Kirk~Braddan.—Veneraticn of the Manks 
t for their deceafed Friends.—View of the Country round Douglas.—Advances of Agri- 

culture. — Abundance, of the IJland. 

AT a little diftance from Douglas is fituated, in a moft 4 elightfql folitude, the 
Nunnery. Clofe by the modern building is a venerable relique of the ancient priory; 
which, according to the Manks' tradition, was founded in the fixth century, by Saint 
Bridget, when fhe came to receive the veil of virginity from St. Maughqld. From the 
pious celebrity of its foundrefs, the monaftery was foon tenanted by female votaries; 
iome of whom were compelled by parental ambition, while others were deluded by vi- 
. fxonary joys, to fruftrate the benignity of Nature, by facrificing their youth and beauty 
%t the fhnne of fuperftition. Yet, amid the gloom of this once-hallowed fpot, devo- 
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tion might fonvetimes heighten the raptures of the finthufiaft; or religion, with her 
heavenly balm, heal the wounds of the unfortunate. 

The Priorcfs of Douglas was anciently a baronefs of the ifle. Her perfon was fa- 
cred j her authority dignified } her revenue extenfive; and her privileges important. 
She held coiu-ts in her own name j and from the Lord’s Court Ihe frequently de¬ 
manded her vaflals, and tried them by a jury of her own tenants. When fuch was her 
temporal authority, it may be prefumed of her fpiritual jurjfdiftion, that 

“ Here perchance a tymnt-abbefs reign’d. 

Who rul'd ihe cloillcr with an tron-rod 

But every veflige of her magnificence and dignity has long fince vaniflicd, except the 
ruins of the convent where {lie once prefided : and even thefe, when a few years have 
glided away, will alf> difappear. Every ornament of its former grandeur is now le- 
%’elled with the ground; the mouldering walls are mantled with ivy; cluftering wild- 
flowers crown their fummit j and the whole ruin, being fhaded with aged trees, is at 
once gloomy and romantic. 

I'he modem building has an air of elegance fuperior to any other in the ifland. 'I’he 
gardens are fpacious and luxuriant; and the furrounding fields, being highly culti¬ 
vated, and finely interfperfed with woods and waters, prefent an exquifite landfcape. 
In this charming retirement, once confecrated to piety, but now facred to hofpitality. 
Captain Taubman, the worthy proprietor, enjoys, “ Oiium cum Jignitafe not more 
ellcemed by ftrangers, for his poiitenefs and gcnerofity, than refpefled by the natives, 
for his worth and benevolence. 

About a mile from the nunnery, bofomed in a group of aged trees, appears the ve¬ 
nerable Kiriv-Braddan f. The furrounding feenery is folemn and romantic. I’he lafl: 
time I vifited this facred folitude was on a fine fummer evening. The ruddy fun was 
finking behind the weftern hills; and his parting beams (hone faintly on the church¬ 
yard. Beneath, the river, in many a maze, murmured along its root-inwoven banks ; 
while, overhead, a few folitary rooKS had perched their nefts on the fummit of the trees. 
The gales of evening fighed among the groves: and at intervals the tones of the death- 
bell iffued from the church, A folemn calm breathed around: and every objed in- 
fenfibly difpofed me to a pleafing, yet awful melancholy; refleding, as I trod above the 
venerable dead, 

“ Time was, like me, they life poifcll. 

And time will be when I (hall reft.” 

In this hallowed fpot the inhabitants of Douglas, and the rude forefathers of the 
neighbouring hamlets, fleep in peace. Here the green turf lies lightly on the breads of 
fome; and there, the Jong grafs waves luxuriant over others j while all around 

Some frail memorial ftillercAed nigh, • 

With uncouth rhymes and (hapelefs kulpture deckt, 

Imploics the paffing tribute of a figh,” 

The Manks' are felicitous to pay every veneration due to deceafed friends. When 
an inhabitant dies, he is attepd^ to the church-yard by a great conequrfe of friends 

- jemingham. 

f Braddan, in the Manks’language, fignilics a Salmoa; and this church probably derive* its name fron. 
its vicinity to a rher which aboimds jvith this delicate fifli. 
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and neighbours. Before the corpfe a funeral hymn is fung, which clofes on leaving the 
tovyn * i but is refumed on approaching the place of burial. The corpfe is then in¬ 
terred, according to the rites of the church of England: the folcinnity of which, at 
Kirk-Braddan, is confiderably heightened by the quiet and gloom of the furrouuding 
fcencry. 

Colonel Townlcy, in his voluminous Journal of Trifles, has been pleafed to give a lu¬ 
dicrous account of !Grk-Braddan. With fuch puerilities the old gentleman mif^ht have 
amufed himfelf and his friends. Buf why fhould he have increafed them by his niis-rt- » 
prefentations j and then, to gratify his fpicen, obtruded them on the ptiblic ? 

Befides the Nunnery, there are feveral houfes plcafantly fituatein the neighbourhood 
of Douglas. Of thefc I fhall only enumerate Athol Lodge, the prefent refidence of ' 
Lord Henry Murray ; JJallaughton, enlivened by the generous conviviality of Captain 
Southcote ; and the Hague, the feat of the late Richard Betham, LL. D.; a gentleman, 
whofe erudition was truly refpeftable} and to whofe politenefs and friendfliip I am high¬ 
ly indebted. 

The land round Douglas, though perhaps not the richefl:, is certainly the belt culti¬ 
vated in the ifland. Of late years feveral Englilli farmers, finking under the accumu¬ 
lated taxes of their own country, have retired to a land, as yet exempt from fuch op- 
preflion. Here they enjoy peace and abundance; while the fuccefs attending their agri¬ 
cultural labours feems at length to have roufed the Manks from their lethargy. The 
marfliy grounds are now drained; the w'afte lands enclofed, and nourilhed with lime, 
marie f, and fea-weed; cultivation begins to throw a rich verdure over hill and vale; 
and the yellow harvefts now wave luxuriant “ o’er the fmiling land.” The value of 
landed property, of courfe, is now confiderably increafed; the country enriched by 
the exportation of produce; and the markets at home abundantly ftored with a variety 
of provifions. Eggs, butter, and poultry, are here very plentiful. Beef feidoni exceeds 
ad. a pound; mutton is equally cheap, and perhaps the mod delicious in the world. 
Pork is Hill cheaper. The pigs fed at home are reafonably large; and have fometimes 
a filhy flavour: but there is a fmali fpecics, called Purs, which run wild on the moun¬ 
tains, and are efteemed a moft admirable delicacy. Hares, partridges, and moar-gam« 
arc plentiful: and of fifh there is great variety. 

From this abundance of domenic comforts, and the plenitude of foreign luxuries, 
perfons of fmali fortunes here enjoy life in its full flow: for here, the oppreffion of game- 
laws, land-taxation, and excifc-eftablilhment are utterly unknown 

In permitting one article of commerce the Manks are certainly culpable. Great 
qnaiuities of excellent grain are annually exported ; and in return very indifferent flour 
is imported for dometlic confumption. But this error w'ill, 1 hope, in a 'few months 
be remedied ; for, fince 1 left the ifland. Captain Taubman has informed me, that on 
his eftates grain-mills arc now erefling, which will foon be fufficient for the fupply of 
the ifland. The fame gentleman has lately ondeavoured to promote among his* coun¬ 
trymen a more univerfal fpirit for agriculture: and asaltriking proofa^f its bleffings. 


* The Manks’ chntch-yai drare generally in fome romantic fpot, retired from the towns and villages, 
fin the north fide of the illand marie is very plentiful. The fwcepings of the red-herring houfes are 
adeemed a rich manure. , * 

The only taxes in the ifland arc los. 6d. o;i each publican per annum} ^s.-ad. on grey-hounds and 
poiflters; and 5d other dogs. Thel'e taxes, with a very moderate ftaiute duty, are appropriated to the 
repairs of the public roads; which are, id general, equal to any in England} without being fettered at every 
fuming with odious impolU; in he whole ifland there is not a fingk turnpike. Th« mercantile impofU 
I fhall afterwards mention. ' . . 
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has cultivated a hill in the vicinity of Douglas, which, a few years fince, was one of the 
moft barren fpbts in the ifland. Ilis patriotic enterprize certainly merits imitation; for 
with every advance of agriculture, the comforts of life, and confequently the happinefs 
of fociety, gradually increafe. 


Chap. VI. — Newtown. —- Balafalla. — The Cotton-Works. — The Deemjler'S'Court. — 
Propenjity of the Monks to tfifling I itigatiom. 

HAVING palTed a few weeks at Douglas, in vifiting thofe fcenes which had once 
been the witnefs of my earlier pleafurcs, I was induced by two of my friends to accom¬ 
pany them in an ambulatory excurfion round the ifland. 

We fet out from Douglas early in the morning. The weather was delightfully ferene. 
As we pafled the nunnery, the fun in all his glory, broke from the horizon. Nature 
feemed to rejoice at his return. The ocean imbibed his rofy beams; and the mountains 
of Mona flamed with his radiance. The neighbouring vales were in luxuriant bloflbm, 
and exhaled the fragrance of the morning; while the furrounding groves poured forth 
the melting melodies of rapture and love. 

The next object which engaged our attention w-as a bevy of country-laflcs, going at 
that early hour to Douglas-market. They were feated on fmall horfes with panniers ; 
one fide of which were filled with the produce of their little farms, and the other ge¬ 
nerally balanced with pebbles. The rofe of health was glowing on their check; and 
gladnefs fmilcd in every eye. Their deportment was modeft and unaffeded ; and, as 
they advanced, with an air of the fweeteft fimplicity they wiflted us good morning.— 

Happy fouls !” I exclaimed, “ unacquainted are ye with that courtly polifli, which 
refines away every virtue. Your homely falutation is genuine politenefe; for it is the 
offspring of truth and benevolence !” 

Soon after parting with this ruftic group of beauty and innocence, w'c came to New¬ 
town, the refidence of Sir Wadfworth Bulk, Attorney-General of the ifland. The 
lioufe is elegant: and Sir Wadfworth’s fine tafte endeavoured to embellifii foine of the 
neighbouring fields ; but the fterility of the foil, in a great meafure, has fruflrated every 
attempt. Yet, in this retirement Sir Wadfworth devotes himfelf to the purfuits of li¬ 
terature and the enjoyment of domeftic virtues. 

At a little diftance from Newtown, on the top of a mountain. Sir Wadfworth erefted 
a pillar inferibed to the Queen, in commemoration of His Majefty’s recovery in 1789 ; 
which has little to recommend it to a traveller’s attention, except the loyalty it exprclfes. 
To the filhermen on this fide of the ifland, it however proves, from its elevation, an 
excellent fca-mark. 

After leaving Newtown we proceeded to Balafalla, a neat village, pleafantly fifuated 
about two miles from Calllctown. Here is a cotton-work, bebnging to Meflrs. De-la- 
Prime; which is conduced on the fame principles with thofe in Lancaflrirc, and gives 
employment to* many poor families in the neighbourhood, lire raw cotfon is imported 
from* laverpool, and, when fpun, is fent to Manchcflcr. The vicinity of the ifland to 
thefe markets, united with other circumftanccs which I Ihall afterwards mention, renders, 
this country highly advt^ntageous for the eflablifliments of fuch works. Is it not then 
aftonifhing, that thi.s fliould ^ tlie only one in the ifland ; when private intereft fo con- 
Ipicuoufly unites with public good for ^llablilhing them in this country ? 

But the village of Balafalla at prefent acquires a greater degree of importance from 
the refiuerce of the Deqjnftqr, or Chief Juilice of the ifland, than from the cottov- 

works. 
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works. There were fcrmerly two Deemftersj one for the northern, and the other for 
the fouthem divihon of the ifland: but the prefcnt Deemfter, Thoitr^s Moore, Efq. 
a man of confiderable abilities and penetration, enjoys the honours and emoluments of 
both offices; a regular court being held at Balafalla for the fouth divifion of the ifle, 
and an occafional one at the north fide for that department *. 

This office was anciently of great dignity. The Deemfters were not only the chief 
Judges of the ifle j they were alfo the Lord’s Privy-counfellors: and their influence 
over the people, in fome degree, refembled the civil authority of the ancient Druids. 
They were efteemed the venerable oracles of juftice, and in their bofoms refided the 
laws, which only on important occafions, were divulged to the people f* 

In each of the four towns there is a bailiff, or inferior judge, who gives judgement for 
final! debts, not exceeding forty {hillings of Manks' currency. But all money-litigations 
to a greater amount, and profecutions for defamation, perfonal injuries, &c. &c. are ge¬ 
nerally brought before the Deemfter at Balafalla: who either determines them accord¬ 
ing to his own judgement; or fliould they be important, deems them to be decided by a 
jury at common-law, where he fits as one of the judges. 

The Manks have a culpable propenfity to trifling litigations. A rafh word, a cho¬ 
leric adion, or a wound which the hand of friendfliip might eafily have healed, is by 
the malicious induftry of thofe who batten on the follies and erro/sof mankind, fvvelled 
into an intolerable offence. Both parties prepare for the combat; and both are confi¬ 
dent of fuccefs. This depends on the juftice of his caufe; and that on the abilities of 
his attorney, or the accommodating evidence of his witneffes. At length the eloquence 
of the Manks bar begins to flow. Impertinence, and infolence, are copioully poured 
forth by the one pleader; and as liberally returned by the other: and when the attor- 
nies have exhaufted their potent eloquence, and a few witneflfes have been permitted to 
perjure themfelves, the bufinefs generally terminates in favour of the party whofe wit- 
nefl'es have been leaft fcrupulous. 

Surely, fuch an encouragement of idlenefs, malevolence, and perjury, ought to be 
checked. Trifling difputes ought to crufhed in their infancy ; and the litigious punifh- 
ed : while the profeffional promoters of this infamous traffick ought to be baniflied 
from fociety, as enemies to focial concord and happinefs. The afperity of this reflec¬ 
tion may be applied to individuals, but ought not to be extended to the profeffion of 
the law; for in every country I believe there are lawyers of integrity and benevolence, 
who, as well defending the innocent, as profecuting the guilty, certainly merit the ap¬ 
probation of manldnd. Even in this ifland I could mention fome gentlemen, who, fen- 
lible of the dangerous tendency of the trifling litigations fo frequently agitated at Bala¬ 
falla, confine their pleadings to the courts of common law and chancery. » 


Chap. Yll.-—The Abbey.—Its ancient Dignity.—RefieQions on Monajlical InJlitufioHs.—- 

An interejltng Story, 

< • 

AT a little diftance from Balafalla is pleafantly fituated the venerable abbey of St. 
Mary of Ruflien, founded in the year 1098, by one Mat. Manis, a perfon whofe wifdom 
and virtue raifed him, by the univerfal confent of the people, to the diajlem of the iflesj 
and from founding this monaftery, it may be prefumed, that* his piety was not inferior 

• 

Since dim was written, at the requifition of the Duke of Athol, a Deemftet'/or the northern depart- 
• ment has been again appointed. 

t This concealment of the laws is an undoubted relic of Druidifty. 
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to his "other virtues. This religious efiablifliment confifteil of' an abbot an.l twelve 


monks ; who a*L firft lived by their manual labour, and denied themfelvcs the indiil leuc; 
of wearing flioes, furs, and linen: or of eating flelh, except on journevs. But this 
apollolical mo ie of living did not long continue. Their primitive huiuilitv, lal-eu'', 
and felf-denial, foou yielded to i;ionaltick pride, luxury, and indolence. Their re\ "mo 
was incrcafed by a third of the tithes of the whole kingdom of Man. Magniiicent 
buildings were added to the original edifice. Their rooms became more fumptuous ; 
their habit more commodious; and their table far more luxuiious. iToir orchards. 


which from fi'u.tion were finely fheltcred, became more fpaclous and abundant; while 


their extenfive lands, froin cultivation, grew every day of greater value. Their tempo¬ 
ral dignity was alfo increased. The abbot became a baron of the ifland ; was invelled 
with power to hold temporal courts in his own name; and could exempt his own te¬ 
nant, although a criminal, from the fentence of the Lord’s Court; and try him by a 
jury of his own vaflals. 

However highly we may condemn that plenitude of power, with which the dignita¬ 
ries of the church were formerly entrulted ; however judly we may accufe them of 
ambition, indolence, and fenfuaiity : let us not obliterate their virtues, by a remem¬ 
brance of their'crimes ; but recollect, that from the barbariiy of Goths and Vandals, 


fcience, with her beautoou.''- train, fought an afylum amid rnonaltical gloom and fuper- 
ftition; from whence flie afterwards burfl on an adiiiiring worM, in all her light and 
beauty. Nor were thofc inflitutions unfavourable to humanity, conlidoring the f.rocity 
of the ages to which we now allude. The flranger frequently l)leired the hofpitalify, 
and the poor, the bounty, of the monks ; while the ficlc were vifitcJ, and “ the oil of 
gladnefs” poured into the wounds of the afflicted. 

The monks of Ruflien Abbey w'cre of the Ciflertian order ; and were not inferior to 


their brethren in hofpitality and beneficence: for, accoi'vling to an ancient writer, 
.they were accountl-d the almoners of the poor.” The election of their abbot wa.s ge¬ 
nerally fanftioned by the approbation of the abbot of Furnefs; to whom not only 
this monaltery, but periiaps even the biihoprick of the ifland was in fome d.gree 
fubjedl *. 

Many of the kings of the ifles being interred in this abbey, it was not only liberally 
endowed but richly decorated. In the year 1316 it was however plundered by Richard 
le Mandeville; who, with a numerous train of Irifh, landed at Rannefway on afcenfion- 
day ; defeated the Manks, and ravaged their country ; howevLr, after a month’s rcfi- 
dence, he re-imbarked with his people for Ireland. 

Rulhen-abbey, with the adjoining lands, is now the property of the Deemllt c. Every 
veftige of its* interior magnificence has difappeared ; but the ruins of this venerable mo- 
naftery (till retain an air of gloomy grandeur. 

’rhe abbey-bridge is fituated in a romantic fpot, and by the Manks is efteemed of great 
antiquity. Near the monaflcry is (hewn a tomb (lone of one of the abbots, which is 
dilUnguiflied by, the paftoral flaff and a broad fword; denoting he had as well temporal, 
as fpiritual, authority. There is, however, no. date or infeription now vifible. 


* The following account of this abbey is taken from Tanner’s Notitia Moiiaflica ; 

“ Rufiln or Rymtn, Citlerti»n abbey. A religious foundation is fw'd to liave been begun here D. 
IC9W, by Mac Manis, governor of the ifle; but Olave, king of Man, giving ft»me poiTeflif iiS here to thc.ab- 
bey of Fr.vm s, in Lanfaftlire, Ivoof Evan, abbot there, built a Cirterciaii abbey hrre, A. 1 ). 11 ^4, t() the 
honour of the blefled visgin, and made it fiibordinate to Fumes. A. D. 119^, ihe monks removed to Utif- 
glas or Douglas; where they continued four yeap, and then returned to Kulfin, and flourilhcd there till 
tome time aiterthe fippreifiun 0/ thc(e houfes in Englaiuk 


* Before 
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Before I leave this once hallowed place, it may not be improper to prefent the reaifer 
with a Ihort piece of monadic hidory; which lhall be given without an^ comment; pre-* 
mifing only, that there are dill fome vediges of a fubterraneous road, leading from the 
abbey to the cadle, that feem to jconfinn what tradition has preferved. 

In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a young and gallant knight, was enamoured of the 
beauteous Matilda. Her birth and fortune were inferior; but his generous mind dif- 
dained fuch didinclions. He loved, and was mod ardently beloved. The fandtion of 
the king was alone wanting to confumtnate their happinefs. To obtain this, Ivar, in 
obedience to the cudom of the illand, prefented his bride to Reginald, a gay and amo¬ 
rous prince; who, druck with the beauty and innocence of Matilda, heiglitened by 
an air of niodedy, immediately, for fome pretended crimes, banilhed Ivar from his pre- 
ic-nce, and by violence detained the virgin. Grief and indignation alternately fwelled 
her boft'in, till from the oxcefs of anguiffi die fuilk into a date of infenfibility. On. 
aw'akening, her virtue was infulted by the approaches of the tyrant. She was how¬ 
ever deaf to his infinuations; and only fmiled at his menaces. Irritated at her con¬ 
tempt, and flattering himfelf that feverity would fubdue her truth and ciialUty, he im- 
prifoned her in the mod folitary apartment of the cadle; where, for fome months, fne 
jKifl'ed the tedious night and day in tears; far more felicitous for the fate of Ivar, than 
alTcifed by her own ini.sforttines. 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing in his attempt to revenge his injuries, alTumed the mo¬ 
nadic habit, and ivtired into Ruflien-abbey. Here he dedicated his life to piety ; bat 
liis heart was dill devoted to Matilda. For her he fighed; for her he wept; and to 
intiulge his Ibrrows without redraint, would frequently withdraw into theglooniieft fo- 
litudt s. In one of thofe folitary rambles he difeovered a grotto, which had been long 
unfrequemted. The gloom and lilence of this retirement correfponding with the an- 
guilh of his mind, he fauntered onward, without refiefling wdiere the fubterraneous 
path might contlud him. His imagination was pourtraying the graces of Matilda, while 
his heart was bleeding for her fufl'erings. From this reverie of woe he was however 
foon awoke by »he Ihriek of a female. Advancing eagerly, he heard in a voice nearly 
exhauded—“ Mother of God! Save Matilda?” while through a chink in tiie barrier 
which now feparated them, he faw the virgin, with dilhevelled hair and throbbing bo- 
fom, about to be facrificed to the lull and violence of Reginald. Rage and madnels 
gave new energy to Ivar ; who, forcing a paflage through the barrier, ruflied upon the 
tyrant; and, feizing his fword, wliich lay carelefsly on tire table, ^unged it into its 
mailer’s bofom. 

The tyrant died : and the lovers through this fubterraneous communication cfcapcd 
to the lea-fidc.; where they fortunately met with a boat vihicli conveyed’them to Ire¬ 
land : and in this kingdom the remainder of their years was devoted to the mod exqui- 
fite of all human felicities ; the raptures of a generous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. . ^ 

This is thefubftance of the tradition; but according to fome of thoManks records, 
Reginald was flnin by Ivar, not in the caftle of Rulhen, but in a neighbouring meadow. 
I his variation of the feene however does not materially aft’eft the credit of the tradition; 
as the.Manks hiftorlans impute Reginald’s death,, not fo much to Ivas’s ambition, as 
to his revenge of private injuries. * 


ClIAfl. 
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Chap. WW.—'Derby^lIaven.—The Calf of Man,-^Its romantic Solitude.-^An Anchorite.. 

WE paffed the day at Balafalla, and next morning proceeded through fome roman- 
tic fcencry to Derby-Haven, a fmall village which only claims attention from its excel¬ 
lent harbour. In a little illc dedicated to St. Michael, a tort was eredled by one of the 
Earls of Derby, with a view of defending the entrance of the haven. Though the 
tower is now falling to decay, part of the Derby arms may ftill be traced over the en¬ 
trance, dated 1667. Near the tower is a ruined chapel, in which the remains of an 
altar piled up with rude Hones, are ftill vifibic. But the fine view we had of Caftle- 
rown and its romantic bay, afforded us far more pleafure than our refearches among 
thofe ruins. 

At Derby-Haven we engaged a boat for the Calf; where, after a very pleafant fail, 
we arrived about noon. The Calf is feparated from the main ifland by a very narrow 
rocky channel, through which the tide riilhes with aftonifhing violence. The ifle is 
about five miles in circumference; and is fenced round by gloomy caverns and ftu- 
pendous precipices; which not only feem to threaten immediate diffolution to every ap- 
proacher, but really prove fatal to many mariners. A few years fmee, a Ruffian veffel, 
of 700 tons burthen, w-as dafhed to pieces againft thefe rocks, and every one of the nu¬ 
merous crew periflied. The caves and precipices of the Calf are tenanted by a great 
variety of fea-birds, whofe flirill difeordant tones increafe the wildnefs of the feenery. 
Gulls, wild-pigeons, and puffins, are the moft numerous. This laft bird is not to be 
feen in any part of the main ifle. The Calf (I prefume from its folitarinefsj is its only 
refidencc. It breeds in the rocks; and though remarkably fat and of a fiftiy tafte and 
flavour, is efteemed by many of the natives as a great delicacy. 

We landed in a fmall creek j and, leaving the failors beneath, with fome difficulty 
and danger, gained an eminence, from which we had a fpacious and delightful profpeft 
of the ocean, with a variety of {hipping for many leagues; terminated on the fouth by 
the high mountains of Wales, and on the weft by Ireland : while around lay the broad 
fummit of the Calf covered with rich verdure, and underneath the rich vallies of the 
neighbouring fhore. 

This ifle is the property of the Duke of Athol, and the land, with fome little atten¬ 
tion, would afford excellent pafturage. Several black cattle were grazing around ; 
and formerly there was a large flock of fliecp; but thefe, having only an old Ihepherd 
and his wife tp protc£l them, foon became a prey to the nightly depredators from the 
neighbouring ifland. 

In the clofe of the laft century, one of the Earls of Derby was fo charmed with the . 
beauty qpd variety of the fpot, that he fent over fome quantities of red and fallow deer; 
but thefe have long fince difappeared. H’are, partridge, and heath-game, are however 
plentiful j and td tlic few fportfmen who vifit this fpot afford ample amufcment. But 
at prefent what conftitutes the chief importance of the Calf are the rabbits; the fkins 
of which, with the feathers of the fea birds, lately produced more than 200I. per annum. 
In our ramble round this fplitary ifle we could difcover no human veftige, except a Ihep- 
herd’s hut now falling to decay. Near the middle of the Calf there arc three pointed 
pillars, which from their novelty claimed our attention ; one half from the bafe beiftg 
of a black baftard maVble, and the other of a fhitiing fpar, white as the new-fallen fnow. ^ 

Solitude is ‘frequently thc^nur|e of woe; The wounded hart feeks the deepeft fliade; 
and the man of forrovv the moft folitary retreat. According to tradition, this fpot was 
‘ ‘ . ■ once 
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once the hannt of a woe-worn hermit, who by his fplendour and affluence had Seen dif- 
tinguiihed in the court of Queen Elizabeth; but having, through an ill-founded jealoufv, 
murdered a moft beautiful woman, he fought Ihelter here from the vengeance of her 
friends. Squalid in his attire, .uncouth in his perfon, and wounded in his mind, amid 
the caves and lonely receffes of the Calf, he lengthened out a miferable exiftence; atoning 
by the fevereft mortifications for his criminal temerity. 

The day, being delightfully ferene, was highly favourable to our excurfion ; but the 
fhades of evening now warned us to retire: when, after a long and lingering look on 
this very romantic foUtude, we defeended to our boat; and enjoying another charming 
fail, arrived at Capetown, highly pleafed with the amufeinent of the day. 

Chap. IX.— Caftktown.—The Cajile.—Its ancient Dignity and Importance. — Misfor~ 

tunes of the Countefs of Derby.—Governor of the IJland.—Adminijlration of Jtf- 

ticc, tsfr. 

CASTLETOWN, though dignified with the refiUence of the governor of the ifle, is in 
wealth and mercantile importance greatly inferior to Douglas. It is however an airy and 
picafant town; and though confiderably finaller, furpaffes the other in neatnefs; the 
houfes being more uniformly elegant, and the ftreets more fpacious and regular. The 
town is divided by a fmall creek, which opens into a rocky and dangerous bay. The 
difficulty of entering its harbour certainly in fome degree injures its commerce. A 
confiderable quantity of grain is however annually exported ; and a variety of mer¬ 
chandize imported : but the articles of rpm, wine, fugar, tobacco, &c. according to the 
regulations of the cuftotns, being admiffible only into the port of Douglas, are from thence 
conveyed to the other towns of the ifland. 

In the centre of the town, Caftle-Ruflicn rears his gloomy and majedic brow, and 
for feveral miles overlooks the fubjeft country. This foiid and magnificent pile was 
raifed in the year 9G0, by Guttred, a prince of the Danifli line, who lies obicurely bu¬ 
ried in the edifice he had founded; leaving it as the moft durable monument of his 
regal dignity. It is built on a rock; and before the introduclion of artillery was deemed 
impregnable. The ligure of the caftle is irregubr; and by fome travellers is faid to 
refemble that of Elfiiiore. A ftone glacis, fuppofed to have been built by Cardinal 
Wolfey, furrounds it. For feveral ages it has braved the injuries of time j and llill 
retains, with its towers and battlements, tlie gloomy and formidable grandeur of Gothic 
architecture. 

Before the fubjugation of Man by the linglifh, the kings of the ifland refided here 
In all the warlike pomp of thofc barbarous ages; fupporting their fplcndbur and dignity 
by opprefling, or deftroying, mankind. 

In the annals of mddern hiftory the ifle of Man is dillinguiflted by Hume, as the laft 
place in Europe, tributary to the Euglilh, which yielded to the arms of the 'republic. 
After the dccuilationrf)f James, the feventh Earl of Derby i.for his (Mtthufiaftic loyalty 
to Charles the firft) his lady, a French woman of princely birth and heroic fpirit, fought 
with her children an afylum in Caftle Rulhen ; and prefuming on the valour of Sir 
Thomas Annitrong *, the fidelity of Captain Chriftian f, and the attachment of the 
iflanders, flattered herlelf with the hopes of defending it againft the republican army. 
However, vfhen C<'louels Birch and Duckenfield, whli ten armed veilels invaded tlit 
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iiland, Cfhriftian, either pofleffingf lefs zeal, or more prudence than his lady, furrendered 
this fortrefs to thfeir firft lummons; and thereby faved the inhabitants of the ifle from 
bloodflied and mifery : yet, for this generofity he has been reprefented by the fyco- 
pliants of royalty, as the betrayer, while in truth he was.the preferver, of his country, 

'I'he pride of the Countefs of Derby was feverely wounded by this event. She was, 
however, honoured with generofity and refpeft, during her captivity in Caftle Ruflien. 
The republican foldiers, remembering her gallant defence of Latham-houfe, admired 
her heroifra; the officers emulated each other, in paying a juft deference to the dignity 
of her mind, and the delicacy of her fex : while the Majefly of the Englifh republic dif- 
dained to refent the arrogance of the feventh Earl of Derby, by any indignity to his 
captive widow. 

On the rolforation of Charles the fccond fhc returned to England, with the fanguine 
hopes of recovering the whole of her lord’s forfeited eflatcs, and of obtaining ample 
vengeance on her enemies. But this prodigal and voluptuous monarch was too much 
engaged in profecuting his own pleafures, to revenge the injuries, or reward the fuffer- 
ings of his friends. Among many others, the Countefs of Derby was neglected; which 
fo affefted her lofty fpirit, that with the higheft indignation Ihe retired to Knowfley, 
where fhe foon after died, bewailing the ingratitude of kings. 

Caftle-Rufhen ftill retains an air of royalty. Its Gothic apartments are occupied by 
the governor, and the barracks by fome companies of foldiers, who arc feldom per¬ 
mitted to refide much longer than a twelvemonth in the ifland ; but whofe intercourfe 
with the inhabitants of CaUletown increafes their trade, and undoubtedly contributes to 
render them more polifhed and affable than their neighbours of Ramfay and Peel. 

The governor of the ifland is inverted with ample powers *. He is the reprefentativc 
o£ Majcfty; and a council, confirting of the bifhop, attorney-general, clerk of the rolls, 
and deemfter, is appointed to guide and fanclion his decifions. Ho is Captain-General 
of the troops in the ifland, and foie judge in the court of chancery. In his name all 
arrerts and judgments are iflued ; and without his permiflion no perfon can (without 
a heavy penalty f to the marter of the veffel that carries him) depart from the ifland. 
The governor is alfo an important member of the Maiiks legiflature; for his aifent, with 
the advice of his*council, conftitutes the a£ls of the houfe of keys into a law; which 
remains valid, till it is either confirmed, or annulled, by his Majefty’s commands, com¬ 
municated to the governor by the fecretary of ftate for the home department. 

Cartletown alfo derives importance from the courts of chancery and common law 
being held here: but as thefc are now conduffed on principles nearly fimiiar to our 
Englifh courtsof jurtice, I fhall only mention two peculiarities which rtill remain. Al¬ 
though any pt-rfon may plead his own caufe, yet none but natives are allowed to pratftifo 
at the Manks bar. Befidc's this birth right, a Mankfman enjoys another which is more 
univerfally important. No native, without intending to leave iiis country, can be im- 
prifoned far debt: his effeds alone can be dirtrained: wliile a loathfome and hideous 
prilbn J is ever ready, for the moil trifling debts, to receive thp unfortunate rtranger. 
liowevpr on fwearing that he has no maintenance, he is entitled to 3s. 6d. a week 

• The governor ^nd lieutenant governor have equal and independent powers} but the falary of the 
ore it 4001. per annum, arid of »hc other only 14.0!. 

t The mafler of a vcflcl carrying a^debtor off the iiland, without the governors’ pafs, h fuhjcct to a pe- 
nalty of tcl. befidcs being amenable to pay his debts: and on returning, the veffel may 6'e feired, tillfatia- 
iadlion is given, ^'iie plfs colts 9d. Manks currency. 

f A duiigcoirin Calllc-Iluflien. , • 

from 
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the creditor : and ihis’generofity of the law, perhaps more than the humanlty*of las 
creditor, generally prevents any tedious imprifonments for debt in this'dungeon. 

Before I conclude this fuhjcd it may not be improper to mention, that, for the mod 
part, juflice is impartially diftributed to the native and alien: though fometimesthe pre¬ 
judices of a Manks judge, or a Manks jury, prove injurious to the ftranger. 

Near thccaftle ftands the Houfe of Keys, a building certainly not correfponding with 
the dignity of the reprefentatives of the country. But of this legiflativc body I (hall give 
a more ample account in a fubfequent chapter, on the conflitution of the ifiand. 


Chap. X.— Departure from Caflletoxvn.—Marble Quarry-'— ’ Kirk-Malew. — Giant's 

Quoiling Slones.—Fairy Hill.—Various Superjlitiuns of the Manks.—Rejlcdlions 

thereon. 

AFTER our return from the Calf we amufed ourfelves for the next day at Caftle- 
town ; and early on the following morning proceeded on our journey. 

About a mile from CalUctown there is a very fine quarry of black marble, which is 
much efteemed by the natives for chimney pieces, tombftones, he. That lofty flight of 
fteps, leading to the nobleft edifice in the world, was taken from this quarry, and pre- 
fented to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by the venerable Bifiiop Wilfon. 

There are alfo near Callletovvn, within the fea-mark, fome quarries of lime-ftone, 
which arc wrought at low water ; and, during the recefs of the fifliery, employ fome 
boats for its conveyance to the more difiant parts of the ifland. 

On leaving the quarries, we vifited the parochial church of Kirk-Malew ; a gloomy 
and venerable building, fituate, as the Manks churches generally are, in a romantic fo- 
litude; and the various monuments in the church-yard gave us another opportunity 
of admiring the pious veneration of the natives for their deceafed friends. 

From Kirk-Malew we proceeded to Kirk-Chrift-Ru(hen, and m our way palTed the 
Giant’s Quoiting Stones; two very lofty fquare pillars, placed at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, concerning which the neighbouring cottagers have a very chimerical 
tradition, that might aftonifli, but could not amufe the reader. At a little diftance is 
fairy-hill, a noble tumulus, or Barrow-, moft probably raifed by the Danes, over the alhes 
of many of their countrymen, who were here flain in battle; but tradition fays, it was 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance of the death of Reginald, King of Man, who 
on this fpot was killed in fingle combat, by Ivar. This romantic hill, in the opinion 
of the credulous natives, is ftill the fcenc of many a nodturaal revel: 

• 

^ iWhat time, all in tlie moon’s pale beam, 

■ dancing by mountain, wood, or ilream. 

To magic mtlody, the fays 
. In grctii and gold and diamonds blate.” 

Collins, whofe poetry is cxquifitely pidturefque, deferibes Mona, 

“ That ide where thoufand elfin (liapes arc fccn.” 

and Dr.Langhomc, in his note on this pafTage obferves, “that theifle of Man is now 
almoft the only place where there is any probability of feeing a fairy.” The exiftcnce 
of thefe imaginary beings is ftill moft devoutly believed in this ifland: particularly, by 
the inhabitants of the mountains: and as they have inverted thetd with unlimited influ¬ 
ence over the fifliery, they frequently fupplicate their favour, or deprecate their wrath, 
by vaijous offerings. When I formerly refided in the ifland, I one day took a ramblo 

'Voi.. IX. 5 K *up, 
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up among the mountains, and, being benighted, fought (helter in a lonely cottage. The 
foie tenant of this clay-built hut was an aged peafant of a penfive and melancholy afpeft;. 
He received me with much hofpitality ; trimmed his little fire of turf and gorfe, and, 

fkilled in vifionary lore, beguiled the lingering hours.” 

From him I learned, that, notwithftanding all the holy fprinklings of the priefts in 
former days, the fairies flill haunted many places in the ifland : that there were playful 
and benignant fpirits ; and thofe who were fullen and vindictive. The former of thefe 
he had frequently feen on a fine fummer evening, fitting on the margin of the brooks 
and waterfalls, halficoncealed among the bullies; or dancing on the tops of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. He deferibod them as gay, beautiful, and by no means fo dimi¬ 
nutive as the Englilh fairies : adding, that they were chiefly like women, but certainly 
more fliy than any he was acquainted with ; for they never permitted him more than a 
tranfient glance of their charms, and, on venturing to approach them, they immediately 
vaniflied. Thefe fportive beings, my hoft ohferved, rejoiced in the happinefs of mortals ; 
but the fullen fairies delighted in procuring human mifery. 'I hefc lived apart from the 
others, and were neither beautiful in their perfons, nor gorgeous in their array. They 
were generally enveloped in clouds, or in the mountain fogs ; and haunted the hideous 
precipices and caverns on the fea-lhore. My ho(l added, that to them, Mankfmcn im¬ 
puted all their fufferings : for he himfelf had often heard them, in a dark lloriny night, 
yell, as in barbarous triumph, when the tempeft was defolating the country, or dalhing 
veffels to pieces on the neighbouring rocks. 

Bcfulcs the fairy-fupcrftition, many of the Manks, like the natives of the “ Hebrid- 
ifles,” believe in-the lecond fight, and in warnings and fore-fight of their own death. 
Sometimes, amid the awful filence of midnight, many have heard themfelves repeatedly 
fummoned by name to depart; and fcveral, in their lonely rambles, have met with a vi- 
fioiiary funeral, which,, unfeen by any other perfon, followed the man deftined to die, 
wherever he turned ; till the apparition of the neareft relation then prefent foemed to 
touch him, when the whole inltantaneoufly vanifhed } and the devoted wretch imme¬ 
diately felt a cold tremor over all his frame, and his heart afTedlcd with the ficknefs of 
death. 

The Manks have alfo warnings of the death of others ; at lead fo far as the following 
flory niay be credited ; which I tranferibe from Sacheverell’s letter fo his friend the ce¬ 
lebrated Jofeph Addifon, who it is well known, notwithftanding the philofophy of his 
illuminated mind, paid fome deference to the probability of popular fuperftitioiis r 
' “As to. the light being generally feen at people’s deaths, I have fome affuranccs fo 
probable, that I know not how to diflielievc them : particularly, an ancient man, who 
has been long clerk of a parifti, has affirmed to me, that he aln:pfl.'“conftantly fees-them 
upon the death of any of his own parifli; and one Captain Leatlj'cs, who was chief ma- 
giftrate of Bclfalt, alfured me he was once (hipwrecked on this'ifland, and loft great 
part of his crew; that when he came on ffibre the natives told him, he had loft thirteen 
of his men; for they faw fo many lights going toward the churdi} which'was juft the 
nuinberJoft. Whether thefe fancies proceed from ignorance, fuperftition, or from any 
traditionary, or heritable magic; or whether nature has adapted the organs of fome 
perfons for difeeming of fj^irits, I cannot pollibly determine.” 

So far fays Mr. Sachevercli. We may however, without being guilty of prefump- 
tion, impute thefe fuperftitionsof the Manks to a native melancholy, chenlhed by indo¬ 
lence, and hcighteneci by the wild, folitary, and romantic feenes to which they are ac- 
cuflomed fron> their infancy. Aj Mankfrtian, amid his lonely mountains, reclines by 
fome romantic dream; ^the murrourings of which lull him into a pleafing torpor. 
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Half-flumbering he lees a variety of imaginary beings, which he believes to* be real. 
Sometimes they may refemble his traditionaiy idea of fairies ; and foAietimes they may 
aflume the appearance of his friends and neighbours, attending fome nuptial or funeri 
folcmnity. Prefuming on theXe dreams, which the Manks enthufiail accounts fuperna- 
tural vifions, he predifts, with feveral general deferiptions, fome marriage or death in 
the neighbourhood : and when this prediftion is lively in the minds of his friends 
fhould any fuch ceremony occur, it immediately, in their opinion, conftitutes the Manks 
vifionary into a real prophet; but Ihould no fuch prediftion be then fulfilled, the credit 
of his future vifions is in no refpe£k diminifiied thereby. 

I make no doubt but, amid hideous folitudes, a man of a melancholy or fuperftitious 
mind may infenfibly form lively vifions of fome dreadful calamity he is about to fuffer ; 
and which may not only receive ftrength, but even completion, from a fombrous ima¬ 
gination, heightened by traditionary terrors. With the world of fpirits we are little 
acquainted. But I can never reconcile it, even to our ideas of the majefty, wifdom, 
and benevolence, of the deity, that he would communicate to a few indolent reclufes 
fuch revelations of “ the unknown world, ’ as could only flatter vanity, or accelerate 
human mifery. 


Chap. XI.— The Mines.—A beautiful Cafeade. — Tyn’ivaldHill. — 5/. Johns Chapel. _ 

Tecl.-^Its ancient Cafllc.~~^R.uins of the Cci.hednul.-^^lnjiabiliiy of hiwian Crandeuj*. 

FROM Fairy-hill we proceeded through a mountainous part of the country, to the 
lead-mines at Foxdale ; which are wrought, under the government of a company in 
London, by a few miners from Derbylhire. The ore being rich and abundant, the 
mines afford an ample recompence to the w-orkmen ; and would prove highly lucra¬ 
tive to the proprietors, were they conduced with more vigour «nd attention. Befides 
thefe, there is a ftrong prefuinption of copper-mines in this country ; for, according to 
Sacheverell’s letter to Addifon, “there is a pool in the mountainous part of Kirk-Chrifi- 
Ruflien, of fo vitriolic a quality, that no ducks or geefe can live near it; which pro- 
bably proceeds from the particles of copper, that are difeovered on all fides of thofe 
mountains.” Sacheverell adds, “ there is alfo agreat probability of coalbut, in the 
courfc of a century, this probability has never been afeertained. The inhabitants ol 
the interior parts of the ifland are however plentifully fupplied with turf from 
the moraffes, and thofe of the fea-ports with coal from the exhauftlefs mines of Cum- 
berland. 

At a littl^ dift^ce Srom the lead-mines is a very romantic and beautiful cafeade, 
which leaps dfewn tikyffeighbouring mountains, till it approaches a lleep perpendicular 
rock; from whence,fwith much rapidity, it throws itfelf into the vale below. 'Jhe 
fall is from a confiderable heighth; and its pidurefque beauty, and wild melody, re¬ 
ceive an additional effeft from the folitude of the furrounding feenenr. 

About two miles nearer Peel is the Tynw'ald-hill, a Danilh barrow of a conic ftiape . 
and beautiful l^dure; which, confidering its ancient dignity and importance, wfe regard¬ 
ed with forrurd^gree of enthufiaftic reverence. 

The vefliges of two gates, and of a wall which once fent^d it rounS, are now fcarcely 
vifible; but,the reft of this important mount is entire. The ajpproach to the fummit Ij, 
up a fpacious flight of graffy fteps, fronting the ancient chapel of §t. John’s. Below the 
fummit, there are three circular feats raifed for the different orders of the people, 'fha 
loweft is about four feet in width, and eighty yards*in circumference.' In the cirqijp 
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and widtlv-of the two higher, there is a proportionable diminution; and each feat is re¬ 
gularly advanced three feet above the other : while the fummit,' on which was anciently 
placed the chair of ftatc, does not exceed two yards in diameter. 

This romantic fpot is fituated near the centre oftheifland: and here, in 1417, Sir 
John Stanley, King and lord of Man, convened the whole body of the people, to witnefs 
the firfl protRulgitflon of the laws; which, till that sra. had been locked up in the 
breads of their venerable Deemfters*. TheTynwald-hill is, in fomedegree, ftill the feene 
of Icgiflation; for all laws, refusing the internal polity of the ifland, are never con- 
Aitutionally bbding, till, accor^pg to immemorial ufage, they are promulgated at thb 
place; from which cuftom, the legiOature, framing fuch ads, are denominated a Tyn- 
wald'Court; and the laws of the ifland, ads of Tynwald f. 

The artificial mount of Tynwald has received little injury fron he lapfe of ages; but 
the ancient Chapd of St. John’s is now defolate nd ruii jus. T j roof ij» greatly ftiat- 
tcred, and the walls are now a Ihel^cring place to the Iheep in the neighbourhood. 

^boutndonwe pafied thepleuiaut villa of the Lite Sir looige Moore; and foon af¬ 
ter arrived at Pdel, which now ranks a? th thi. J to. n ot the ilLnd ; though, ‘rom I. 
impregnable caftle, it w’as anciently deeued tJ'c moll ir "'orf.i l. Previous to 17^)9, 
Peel had a considerable iraflick with thclrilh and Scotch hixuugl' , but fmee tj j, jfs 
trade has almofi difappeared. The towi. ' prefc-'i is inert and lolitary, and the 1 uk* 
in general have a poor and miferabie afpt . yet, fituated’ . the harbour, are Ibmc 
ftatoly buildings, which may be coij.id red ?s the only r hes of i former uCuJih and 
commerce. Small veflels or afionah; rlfit the hari jr us xports hi* 'ver a’-e few, 
and its imports chiefly from Douglas. The in’.abita.it.* are for ’hi n.oft part uidolcnt 
and poor} but beuig hardy, feem contented ..ith their i.eml .e Lleilmgs. Peti bay is 
fpacious, and ' unds wi h a variety of filh ; >''.rticular’ • with tlic red-cod, which b an 
exquifite delicacy. It^b of a oright vermilion colour} . .id fci ds aniong ro'-ks, covt red 
with weeds and moffes of a criralon tinge. Frc- thefe, perhaps, this beautil'ul fifh de¬ 
rives its peculiar colour: for, as the vermilion hues of the mofs aiid plants fade, the 
bfight beauty of the fifli alfo decreafes. 

At the north boundary of Peel-bay is i range of feveral very grotefque and romantic 
caverns } fuppofed by the fuperftitious natives, to be the fubterraneous pahees of tliofe 
fiillen and malignant fpirits which I formerly mentioned. The fouth extremity of the 
bay is formed by Peel-ifle, an exteniive and lofty rock encircled by the fea ; the fummit 
of which fe crowned w’ ’. die venerable and very pittureCque ruins of thccaiUc ot Peel, 
and the cathedn ’ of Mona, dedica* 'd to St. Geroiain, the firft biihop of the ifle This 

romantic and important fpot is flill fenced round with a walfw^ bavmg towers and bat¬ 
tlements} and, before the modem improvements ia the art certainly repelled 

every invader. ^ ) 

Bofides the eaftie and cathedral, there anq ijmiieeed arouad, (oAie other noble frag¬ 
ments of antiquity} particularly, the ntmakf PiitridE.*8 church, the armoury, the 
lord’s manfio% aod the epifcopal palace* , • v, * 

From-th^i^s we may however d^te^e the eredion of Cafllc-Ru- 

flicn, Peeh^pie was the refidenc’e of the ptinees pem of Mona: but alas! its an¬ 
cient graadftir has long finc^ porilhed. The ckce f<;u‘Oudable ftrei^th of its b-utlemcnts 
* *' '* 

* I-i the hiftorieal department nf tile work, 1 have given an ample accoant of this meraorabic Cun- 
vtntion » 

f Foriperly a Tynwald court wm annually held on St. John’t day; and every perfon had a right to 
^efeiit any ipeommon grievance, and to*have his complaint h' ard in the face of the whole cuunti/.” 
t He^Uveoiathe fifth century. 
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and towers is now yielding to the injuries of time. Its mafly columns arc levelled With 
the dull; and its ornaments lie fcattered around, among noifome weeds; while the 
mouldering walls are, in many places, only fupported by the clafping ivy. Yet fuch is" 
the general fate of humanity. Time has defaced the grandeur of this Gothic edifice ; 
and Iboner, or later, the fame power will triumph over human genius, and deftroy every 
monument of the pride of man. Virtue alone will furvive the wreck of worlds: for, 
virtue, though human, is immortal. 

To this account of Peel ille I fhall beg leave to fubjoin Mr. Grofe’s more minute dc- 
feription, as he has anticipated fonieof thofe obfervations which occurred tome, on vi- 
fiting the place. The following particulars are tranferibed from the fourth volume of 
his Antiquities of England. 

“ Peel-caftle Hands on a fmall rocky ifland, about an hundred yards north of the 
town. The channel which divides it from the main land, at high water is very deep; 
but when the tide is out, is fcarc6ly mid-leg deep, being only feparated by a little rivu¬ 
let, which runs from Kirk Jarmyn mountains. I'he entrance into this ifland is on the 
fouth fide, where a flight of Hone flops, now nearly demolilhed, though ftrongly cramp¬ 
ed with iron, come over the rocks to the water’s edge ; and turning to the left, others 
lead through a gateway in the fide of a fquare tower into the caftle. Adjoining to this 
tower is a (trong vaulted guard-room. 

“ The walls enclol'e an irregular polygon, whofe area contains about two acres. They 
are flanked with towers, and arc remarkably rough, being built with a coarfe grey ftone, 
but coigned and faced in many parts with a red gritt found in the neighbourhood. It 
is highly probable this ifland has been fortified in feme manner ever fmee the churches 
were built; but the prefent works are faid, by Bifliop Wilfon, to have been conftruded 
by Thomas, Earl of Derby, who firll encompalTed it with a wall, probably about tha 
year 1500. 

“ Here are the remains of two churches; one dedicated to St. Patrick, the asra of 
its ereftion unknown ; the other called St. Germain’s, or the cathedral, conftruiEled 
about the year 1 245. It is built, in the form of a crofs, with a coarfe grey ftone ; but 
the angles, window-cafes, and arches, are coigned and formed with a ftone found here¬ 
abouts, almoft as red as brick. This mixture of colours has a plcafing eft'eCl, and gives 
a richnefs and variety to the building. The cathedral is now extremely ruinous, much 
of it unroofed, and the remainder fo much out of repair, that it would not be overfafe 
for a congregation to affemble in it. The eaftern part of it is, however, ftill covered 
and fliut up, m which there are feats, and a pulpit, 'rhis was the epifcopal cemetery j 
and the inhalitants ftill^bury within and about its walls. 

“ Beneath Vhe RcAeri^olt: part of it is the ecclefiaftical prifon. The dof.ent into this 
vault is by eirateen i^s ; and the roof is vaulted by thirteen ribs, forming pointed 
arches, and fifcport^by as niany Ihort fcmi-hexagonal pilafters, only twenty-one inches 
above groundV<;^!Ie bottom of this place,is extremely rough ; and in the ijorih-weft 
corner is a wellfer fpring, which niuft have added greatly to the natural dampnefs of 
the place; to which thci^eis no other air or light, but what is admitted through a fmall 
window at the call end.* * 

About,il» middle of the area, a little to the northvard of the churches of St. Pa¬ 
trick atid ot. Germain, is a fquare pyramidical mount of,earth, tei'minating obtufely. 
Each of its Ikies faces one of the cardinal points of the.compafs, and meafures about 70 
yards. Time and wcaither have rounded off its angles ; but on,a careful obfervation it 
will be found to have been originally of the figure here deferibed. For what ufe this 
mount was intended may not be cafy to determine* Perhaps from, this eminence the 
*' 4 'commanding 
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confinjnding officer harangued his garrifon, and diftributed his. orders} orelfeit may 
have been the l^urial-place of fome great perfonage in very early times} tumuli of this 
Kind not being uncommon* in the Ifland.” 

This account of Peel-Ifle I fliall conclude with the following hillorical paffage.from 
Waldron: 

“ It was in this caftle that Eleanor, wife to Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, uncle 
to King Henry the Sixth, and lord proteflor of England, was confined, after being 
baniflied through the malice of the duke of Suffolk, and cardinal of Winchefter j 
who accufed her of having been guilty of affociating herfelf with wizards and witches, 
to know if her huiband would ever attain the crown, and other treafonable praflices. 
Sir John Stanley, then lord of Man, had the charge of her, and having conduced her 
to the ifland, placed her in this caftle} where fhe lived in a manner befitting her dig¬ 
nity, nothing but liberty b.ing refufed; ftio appeared however fo turbulent and im¬ 
patient under this confinement, that he was obliged to keep a guard over her, not 
only becaufe there were daily attempts made to get her away, but alfo to prevent her 
laying violent hands on her own life. They tell you, that ever fince her death, to 
this hour, a perfon is heard to go up the ftonc ftairs of one of thefe little houfes on the 
walls, conftantly every night as foon as the clock has Uruck twelve; but I never heard 
any one fay they had feen what it was, though the general conjecture is, that it is no 
other than the troubled fpirit of this lady, wlio died, as fhe had lived, dilfatisfied, and 
inurmuring at her fate.” 

Chap. XII. — Kirk-Michacl.—'Noble Relic of Norwegian Antiquity.—A druidical Tt»i- 

pk.—Character and liijiory of the Druids. 

IN contemplating the venerable and majeftic ruins of Peel-caftle, we paffi d the 
greater part of the day, and next morning proceeded on our ambulatory excurfion 
through the ifland. Returning to St. John’s, and taking the road to Kirk-Michael, we 
entered a romantic and foliiary dell, watered by a brawling ftreain, and environed with 
a’range of fteep and wild mountains. This narrow valley continued for fome miles; 
where the eye w'as fometimes relieved by the view of a lonely cottage, or of a few 
ftraggling fheep feeding on the mountains. But on gaining an afeent at the extremity 
of this dell, we had a delightful profpeCt of the country, enriched with villages and 
farms, extending many miles before us. 

About noon we reached Kirk-Michael, an extenfive village pleafantly fituated near 
the fea, about half-way from Peel to Ranifay. Sauntering through theVvillage before 
dinner, we had foon an opportunity of admiring a noble relic of^tionity, which is 
elevated before the entrance of the church-yard. It is a lo{W^^.^^are?pillar of blue 
Jlone, figured over with devices, curioufly involved with each other, frJni the bafe to 
the lummit; and is fuppofed to have been erefted in honor Thu ^lf. a Norwe¬ 
gian hero**. In this neighbourhood are feveral fubterraneous caw^ probably ufed 

by 

• The following obfervatlous on this fubjeit arc copied from bifliop Wllfon’a concife Account of the Ifle 

of Man , , ... . 

•• There is perhaps no countr^i in which more Runic iiifcriptions are to be met witli, particularly on 
funeral monuments They are generally cut upon long flat rag-llones, and are to be read (fom the bottom 
upwards. The iiifcriptions are generally upon one edge of the ftones; and on both Tides are crofles, and 
little cmbclliihments of mefi on horfeback, or in arms, Hags, dogs, birds, and other devices; probably, 
the atchievements of fome notable perfon. In feveral of the barrows have been found urns full of burnt 
bones, white andas*frefh as when interred And in the b!l century were dug up feveral brafa daggers and 

*• other 
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by the Danes and Norwegians fcr the feppulture of their dead ; but what chiefly iberited 
our obfervation, were f'omc very noble pillars of white fhining fpar, placed in a 
circular form, which undoubtedly are the vediges of a Druidical temple. Befides 
this, there are feveral other remains of thofe ancient priefts and legiflators in this 
ifland. 

The Druids were the mod venerable of human characters. As priefts, they were 
deemed facred ; as legiflators, politic ; and as philofophers, enlightened and humane: 
while the nation chearfully paid them the veneration due to the ininiftersof God, and 
the magiftrates of the people. 

Their government was truly patriarchal. They were the fac**ed fathers of their coun- 
try. Amid their umbrageous oaks they facrificcd at the altar j and from the throne 
of juftice gave laws to the nation. To render their civil charaCler more venerable, they 
concealed from the vulgar feveral of their rites and ceremonies; and from this myfte- 
rious policy, fome writers have prefumed to condemn their worfliip as barbarous 
and inhuman. But their doClrines were pure and fublime; combining the unity of 
God, the immortality of the foul, and a juft diftribution of future rewards and pu- 
nifiimcnts. They were alfo fcientific obfervers of nature, and teachers of moral phi* 
fofophy. Their precepts were never committed to writing, but delivered in verle to 
their pupils, v ho, by the intenfe fludy of many years, imprinted them on the me¬ 
mory. Refiding in woods and caves, they were diltinguifhed by the aufterity and 
fimplicity of their manners; and thus, by their knowledge, wifdom, and virtue, 
obtained a fovereign influence over the minds of the people. They decided all public 
and private controverfies. The impious were awed at their frown; and the virtuous 
rejoiced in their fmiles; while from their judgment there was no appeal. “ No 
laws were inftituted by the princes or afl'emblies, w'ithout their advice and appro¬ 
bation ; no perfon was puniflied with bonds or death, without their palling fentence; 
no plunder taken in war was ufed by the captor, until the Druids determined what 
part they fliould fcclude for theinfelves.” Their power, as it Iprung from virtue and 
genius, was not hereditary; but conferred on thofe whofe merit might fanClion tit® 
choice. 

Such were the priefts and rulers of the ancient Britons; who, in the firft century, 
fled, from the ferocious fword of Roman conqueft, to Anglefea, where they were 
foon follow'ed by thefatellites of defpotifin. In this ifle, after nobly oppofmg thefe foes 
of liberty, they were defeated; their venerable king Caradlacus carried in chains to 
Rome; and th» whole race almoft exterminated by the infatiate fwoid of the p'Jijhcd 
Romans. 4 

The few whoffurViv^d alie general flaughter efcapod to the lllc of Man* where they 
.were generoufly received by their brethren; and amid the wild folitudcs of this coun¬ 
try, at a diftaneft from yie 

‘‘ Cry of llavock and tin*Dogs of War,’’ 

found a happy afylum. ’Here they planted new' groves * ; increafed their temples; and 

* for 


other military inllrumeiits; with fume nails of pnre gold, having on tlie fmall end rivets of the fame 
mefttj which, frSm their make, appear to have been the nails of a royal target.’' A filver ctuci/iv 
and fome ancient coins of gold, filver, and brafs, were alfo dug up, in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
♦ury. 

* In thofe fine meadows called the CurragU, which were formerly an extenfive bog, mots of oak-trer? 
h^ve been difeovered at eighteen or twenty feet from the furfacc. wifieh vfere probably buried l>ere by fome 

vioU-ftt 
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for feme ages governed the people by their wild laws and venerable inftitutions ; till 
about the clofe Vafthe fourth century, when the light of Chriftianity broke on this iiland; 
and then the Druids, who had ever contemned the idolatry of the neighbouring nations, 
gradually embraced a fyftem of religion, which, in purity and fublimity, refembled, 
yet infinitely furpaffed, their own. 

Chap. XIII. — Bijhop's Court.—Antiquity of the BiJljoprlck.—Charaders of Bifhopt 

WilfoVy midejley, Richmond, Mafon. and Crig^an.—Derivation of the Title of Sodor. 

— Patronage of the Bijhoprkk. — Bijhop's Revenue and Officers. 

ABOUT a mile from Kirk-Michael is the refidence of the bilhop of Sodor and 
Man, which was formerly a venerable edifice; but by the prefent bifliop the ancient 
palace was demolifhed, and on its ruins a modern building erefted; inferior in ex¬ 
ternal magnificence, but more adapted to the refinement and luxury of modern 
times. 

The bifhoprick of the ifland was founded in 447 ; and w'as committed to Germa- 
nus, a holy and prudent man, “ ad regc:’.duni et orudiendum populum in fide 
Chrifli: and, as a public tcfliinony of the veiK ra*ion due to his virtues, the ca¬ 

thedral of the ifle was dedicated to him f. His fucceffors were numerous, and fome of 
them were dillinguifhed by their learning and piety : among whom the Manks, with 
fome degree of pride and gratitude, may rank the name of H'aac Barrow; a prelate of 
great beneficence, W'ho in 1671 was tranflated to the fee of St. Afaph. Some years 
afterwards, Thomas Wilfon was confccrated bifhop of bodor and Man. This venera¬ 
ble prelate, after a life of exemplai'y piety and benevolence, died in the 58th year of 
his confecration, and lies buried in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael. Over his grave 
a monument- has been ereded by his fon, the late dean of bt. Paul’s, with a very mo- 
deft account of his father i concluding with, 

, “ Let tliib ifland fpcak the reft !” 

And well it may ; for to bifhop Wilfon many of the poor natives are indebted for the 
moft invaluable bleflings. 

Venerable in his afpeft, meek in his deportment, his face illumined with benignity, 
and his heart glowing with piety, like his divine mafter, “ he went about doing good.” 
With the pride and avarice of prelacy he was totally unacquainted. His palace was a 
temple of charity. Hofpitality flood at his gate, and invited the ftran\jer and beggar 
to a plenteous repaft. The day he devoted to benevolence, and the/night to piety. 
His revenue was dedicated to the poor and needy. And not cqjKent with relieving the 
wants, or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was folicitous, by hislircccpt and ex-, 
ample,.to condudl his litttle flock to the kingdom of Heaven. tJEIe d yd in the nincty- 
fecond year of his age, juftly revered and lamented by the whohMlland: w hile his 
grave w'as watered with the tears of thofe whom his bounty had fupported; his benig¬ 
nity had gladdened ; or his eloquent piety had “ turned into righteoufnefs. Even to 


violent concuflion, fubft'qucnt to tlie sera of the Droids. Near Caftletowti, fome traces of an earthquake, 
and of a volcanic erupdon have been difeovered. . 'Fradition is however filcnt on tlielt fuhjefts. * 

• Joccliiius. • 

t “ This cathedral was built by Sinson, bifhop.uf Sodor, who died in i*45» and was here buried.”—* 
Bifhop Wilfon. 
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fhis day, many of the inhaHfants of tlic ifland never hoar his name mentioned, hut 
the tear of gratitude infenfihly fwvolls into their «yc, and ihv ir faltering* tongue bU lles 
the memory of their pious and venerable benofaclor. 

Bifhop Wilfon was fucccedev .1 by Maik Hildefloy, a prelate \vl:o :i(Tiuu,'v.fl\ imi¬ 
tated the piety and benevolence of bis prcdecellbr. At the d-liro of the i;uh.e of 
Athol, he was noniinaicd by the whole body of Englifn bii'hops. n.; a pLiibn wortiiy of 
wearing the mitre which Bifliop Wilfon by his virtues had fo adoriKd. Bdules a 
life of private bcnehccnce, he effablillied a charity-fchool at Kirk-Michatl j and 'under 
his auj'pices, the fcriplures were tranfiated into the Manks langtiage. 

He died in the 17th year of his cnnfecratiou, and lies b’aricJ, with. Ids wife, uiider a 
black marble monument, by (he f;dc of Bifhop \Viiron. 

Thefe two holy men feem to have been feleded by Providence, and crowncii with 
a length of years, that by their j>ious labours they might humanize and enlighten a 
barbarous people. 

The next biih.op of Sodor and Rian was Richard Richmond, an eloquent preacher, 
yet a haughty prelate. lie died at London, and w-as fucccedeJ by George Mafon, 
whofe temerity has already been noticed. It may not however be improper to obferve, 
that into this error he was fcduced by the artifice of others, operating on his grati¬ 
tude j and that his private character was virtuous and amiable. He died in 17H4 j and 
was fuccccded by Claudius Griggan, the prefent bilhop; a man of deep penetration, 
polilhed manners, and domeftic virtues. Of his pulpit-elonence there are feveral ad¬ 
mirers ; yet feme have imagined his gefturc too oratorical, and his language too ilorid, 
for the fimplicity and dignity of a prelate. 

The fee of the illand is itiled Sodor and Man; and this title of Sodor has perplexed 
many. Camden derives it from “ a fmall illand near Calllctown, in which Pope 
Gregory the Fourth ercdlcd an epifcopal feebut no fuch ifland is now vifible. 
Buchanan, fpeaking of the ifle of Man, fays ; “ Superior ajtas oppidun. in ea Sodu- 
ram appellabat, in qua infularum cpifeopus fedem habebat*:” and ArchbiOiop Spotf- 
wood writes, “ that in the ifle of Man a llately church was erefted to tha lionoui^' 
of our Saviour, called Sodoreiisc Fanum ; that is, the Temple of our Saviour : and 
hence it is that the bilhops arc (tiled Sodorcnl'es Epifeopif:” while others with a greater 
degree of probability, have derived the title of Sodor from a village of that name. 
In the ifle of I-Colunib Kill, where the bifliop of the weftern ifles had anciently 
Ills refidcnce ; but after the Norwegian conquclt of the ifle of Man and the weftern 
ifles of Scotland, the bifliopricks were united with the title of Sodor and Man; which 
union continued till the Fnglifli conquered this ifland, and then, the Bifliop oi' Sodor 
and Rian dill retained his title, while the Scotch prelate afluined that of Bniiop of the 
Ifles t. 

* "w-k 1 



was 
Athol, 

who, on receiving his Majefly’s approbation, is coniVerated by the Archbifliop of 
York, and inftalled in Peel cathedral. 

The Bifliop was anciently the firft: baron in the realm, and at prefent claims (I pre- 
fume chiefly through courtefy) the title and dignity of a pcer'^ : but as the bilhoprick 

Lib. i. * + Book firft. 

J After tlie Englift) conqueft, name of Sodor was given to recl-i'fte, (calltd by the Norwegians 
•Holm) in which are the remains of the cathedral and epifcopal palace. ^ 

J •* The arms of the biftioprlck are upon three afeents, the .Virgiij Mar,y flanding with her arms extend¬ 
ed between two pillars : on the dexter whereof a church, iu bafe the ancient artns of Man.”—»SacUevcrell. 

VOL.’n. 5-L , was 
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was not one of thofe fpiritual baronies confftutecl by William the Conqueror, nor 
tho bilbop cleded by the king’s conge u’cllre, lie has no feat in the Britifh parlia¬ 
ment. 


His power was formerly ample, and fometimes intolerant; but fince the triumph 
over clerical opprefiion in 1643, it has been limited by moderation and jullice. His 
revenue however increares ; ]br within thefe few years it has exceeded i lool. per an¬ 


num : a lilieral linn in tliis iiland, blcllcd with fuch abundance not only of the coni- 
forts, but alfo of tije hixuries of life. 


Under tile I'ifhcip are an arch-deacon, two vicars-gcneral, and an epifcopal rpgiftcr 
wlio, with their prelate, compofo the coiififtory-courr, and have under their jurifdic- 
tiun ilvcntceu paiifius. Of the parochial clergy I fliali give fome account in a fuhle- 
quent ciiaptcr, on the manners and charader of the Manks; and at prefont proceed 
to hnifh my journey liirough the iiland. 


CtiAr. XIV.— Rf 7 ?i;fa\’.~-Kirk-MaughoIiL—Legend of Saint Maughold., confirmed by 

an kijtorical I'iHar. — Sni'fjieid.—Its fubliine and tmparalleJcd PrcfpcPl. — Laxey .— 

Kirk-Conclxin.—lictarn io Douglas, 

ON leaving bifliop’s court we had a deh'ghtful walk in the evening, through a fine 
country to Ramfay, where we arrived to fupper. ^Vhat 1 obfi rved of Peel in a former 
chapter may with little variation be extended to this town. Bolli places before the 
fale of the iiland flouriflied by the gains of illicit commerce; and fince then, the inha¬ 
bitants of I oth feem to have been aficcted with a iupine indillcrer.ee towards opening 
new' channels of trade and commerce, la one initance Ramfay has the advantage of 
Peel. The neighbouring country, being highly cultivated, produces a coaiiderable 
quantity of grain; part of which is annually exported froxn the little harbcnir of Ram¬ 
fay : but this may be confidered, ratlier as the traffic of the farmers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, than of the merchants in the town. 

At Ramfay wc jnct with little to engage our attention, and therefore left it early on 
the next morning. The fky was clear and ferene; and the fun had juit broke from 
the horizon, w'hcn wc gained the fummit of a iteep hill incur way to Kirk-Maughoid. 
Kencalh us lay the fpacious bay of Ramfay, glittering in his beams ; while every object 
around us feemed to imbibe life and energy ironi his refulgence. 

In obfevving the various bcautic-s ,of the morning, we paifed the tedious and folifary 
road, Ipading from Rainfay to Kirk-Maiighold ; a Inxall village whiah derives it name 
from the following legend. 

About ilw'i dole of the fifth century Saint Maughold, who had foi’merly bec-n a cap¬ 
tain of Irifli banditti, was calf upon this ifland, in a little leathern boat, his iiand.s, 
and his lect, loaden with fetters. Such an objecl naturally aWoke the utteniiou of the, 
biflmjxof the illc, who received him with admiration and pity ; particularly, when the 
faint inff.rmed him, that this feverity and danger he voluntarily fufi'ered as a penance 
for his former wiclvednefs. To this incAuitainous folitude, Rill didinguiflied liy his 
name; he retired; w'hen his penitence, auderity, and piety, obtained l.im fuch vene¬ 
ration, that, after the death of the bidiup, lie fuccceded him, by the unanimous con- 
fent of the Mafiks nation. In 498 his pious celebrity was not confined to the ifland. 
It foon reached his native country : and Sr. Bridget, one of the tutelary faints of Ire¬ 
land, and foundrefs of Douglas nunnery, vifited him in his mountainous reiircmeilt; 
ami tiiere ’( ceivedVrom him the veil of virginity. 

So f-.r jay., the legem!; ^and in confinbaiiun of part of this liidory, there is flill vin* 
ble a beattiiul quadrangular pilia-r near tiie cliurclngatc of Kirk-Maughold. 

. ’ On 
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On one f?cle, under the cnpital, is fc'..i|ptiircd a venerable figure of St. Mau^hoK!, 
conferring tlie veil on .Saint Ibid^ot, whom the. fculptor has reprefeiited as a inajoflic, 
yet beautiful virgin. The oi^polifo Ikle Iras a repred'enlation of our Saviour expiring 
on the crofs : and und<?r it the* arms of the iflund. On the third fide is a figure of St! 
Mridgot in a fiipplicating poRiife: h.er eye feems fixed on Iv.avcn, a,nd her counle- 
nance indicates luimility mingled with devotional rapture. The fourth fide is totally 
defaced ; but moll probably it reprefented .St. Maughold’s arrival on the ifiand, or 
fomo other part of his hiliory. 

Idefides this beautil'iil relic of antiquity, tl'..!!‘i is adfo a fine Daniifii crofs, fculpturcd 
on a large ffone, reclining upon the ground juit before the church-door, which cer¬ 
tainly merits the regard of the antiquary. 

KinK-MAUoiioti>, iiotwithfianJing iis former celebrity, is now tlie moll poor and 
lonely viilage in the ifland. The clmrch Hands on a ve^y lofty promontory, in the 
centre of a churcli-yard, cont.aining not lefs lhan five acres. It is enclofcd by a ftrong 
111 lunJ of earth, laced on tiie oiuwanl fide with Hone; and a groat variety of ancient 
and modern grave-lloiies are fcalteivd over this fpacious enclofure. Perhaps, from 
pious veneration to the memory of St. MaughoIJ, the natives, for fcvcral ages, ufed 
this ronlecrated Ipot, as t!ic chief place of interment in the illand. 

On leaving Kirk-Maugliold we proceeded, through a very Horile part of the coun¬ 
try, toward Douglas : and .as ih.e horizon cominued pure and unclouded, we ilcter- 
inincd to enjoy the unparalleled profpeef, which Saaifield affords in fnch delightful 
weather. 

After climbing tlicdofty lurrounding mountains, which onlv feemed to form a no- 
i'lo bafe to tins Hupaudous pyramid of Mature, we gained, with much dilliculty and 
fatigue, its towering fnmmit; from whence we had a moH fublime and cnclianting 
profpech Beneath us lay expanded the lell'er mountains; and all around llie ro- 
mantic liills and vales of hlona, bcantlfnlly interfperfed with their, woods, waters, vil¬ 
lages, and towns: the furrounding ocean, refulgent with the meridian fun, and 
covered vtitli many a while fail, hciglitcned the beauty and fiiblimity of the landkape^ 
v.’Iiilc to crown the whole, this charming proi'ped was terminated only by the inajoHic 
jiKnintains of other kingdoms *■. 

Such a glori'ius view of the majclly of Nature not only charms the eye: it also 
purifies, and ennobles the foul. The mind is filled with a divine enthufiafin. LoH in 
admiration, we difregard human fplcndour; and with pity and contempt look down 
on tlic vanity .nrul ambition of man. Our fouls arc weaned from earth, and already 
aljtire to their native heaven. 

After enjoying for fome hours the liigheH of human pleafures, we left,* wit!, a con- 
fulerable degree of reludance, this enchanting fcenc; and by a rapid elefcent fooa 
’reached the village of Laxey. . 

This group of cottages lies in the bofom of a deep glen ; and from its re'JrecLcrcek, 
is reforted to by the few fmugglcrs who now vifit the illand. On the eaH it opens into 
a fine bay; and on the fouth, well, and north, is furrounded by fteep and lonely 
mountains,^ which, with the deep v.a!cs between, afford fome romantic fcencry. ’Such 
pidurefque folitudes are highly gratifying to a pcnfive imagiralion. Here, the charm- 

• SnafTidd luis^been tertnetl the centre of the Britidi dotniiilons in Kurope. Situate in the 54^1 degree 
rfhortUlatitii'le, and fourth degree of wetlcrn longitude; it commands an extenfive view of the inountslns 
of Cnlloway, in Scotland ; of Cymberland and Lancafhire, in England; of Cawnarvonlliite, in Wales j 
sand of Arkh'w ii» Ireland. , 

ing 
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iiig mufe of Beattie might “ feaft on rapture{< ever new*:” ^ here the wounded 
lieart of Laura Maria might indulge in all the luxury of woe. Having mentioned 
this lady, no lefs diftinguilhed by her genius and fenfibility than exquifite beauty, I 
am induced, by the favourable reception with which ^e honoured them, to rcpublilh 
:v few verfc‘: addrefled to her from this ifland, in 1791. 

r.ONNET — IKECKIBFU TO MRS. ROBtKSON f. 

• 

'J’HO’ on tlijr clict'k tile living rofi’s glow 

l.ovelicr, when bath’d in forrows lucid tear ; 

Tho’ more enchanting heaves thy “ hreall of fnow," 

Pouring the figh to peiifive anguifh dear j 

Tho’ fiveetcr flows thy foiil-dilTolving lay, 

Whene’er thy lute throbs to that deep’ning figh 

As to the plaintive gale of finking day, 

V'ibratcs the lyre of airy iiitlody 

Vet, ah ! were mint the angiiifli-hcaling art, 

No more Tliould figh that beauteous “ breaft of fnow,” 

Soft throbbing to the touch of forrow’s dart; 

But, tho’ no coiUy balm 1 can beftow. 

Accept the iiicenfc of a penfivc heart. 

Charm’d by thy magic melody of woe. 

Amid the wild and pifturefque feenes, in the vicinity of Laxey, we pafled the 
greater part of the day ; and in the evening proceeded to Kirk-Conchan, a pleafant 
and airy village, where the aliens who die in Douglas are ufually interred. Wc vifited 
the church-yard, which contains fome marble monuments of a recent date; and 
about fun-fet arrived at Douglas, highly delighted with our excurfton through the 
ifland. 


Chap. X-Y.—TAe Herring Fijhery.—The Monks Fleet. -—A Superjlition highly injurious 
to the Fijhery.—Reficitions thereon.—The Monks Jubilee. 

SOON after our return to Douglas, I took an evening walk to the promontory 
fouth of the town. The weather was ferene and delightful: the neighbouring fields 
were in fullbloffom : the windows of St. George’s chapel flamed with the fetting fun j 
and the ocean was tinged with his ruddy light. In the bay, veflels from many a port, 
with ftreamers waving in the wind, were waiting the completion of their cargoes; 
and at a diftihee, fcattered along the horizon for many a league, were feen the white 
fails of four hundred fifher-boats; while the town beneath was a crowded feene of ^ 
bufinefs, enlivened with mirth and leftivity. 

The‘herrings are fuppofed to migrate annually from the north of Europe in one 
immenfe body;.but on arriving at the northeni ifles of Sco,tland, are broken into 
various huge fhoals, w'hich, after vifiting feveral of the kingdoms of Europe, regu¬ 
larly return to the more northern regions. About the middle of fummer a faw 
ftragglers appear off tnis ifland: but the fifhery feldora commences till the middle 
of July; and for a monih* or fix weeks continues off Peele, Port-Iron, and Caflletown. 

• « • 

• Sec the Minftrcl ; j poem, in which the fined poetical imagery it united with fublime and afTcfting 
fentimen . ' _ • 

f Authmefis «f thufc beautiful poemt originally publilhed under the fignature of Laura Maria. 

4 The hai^ of Aolut. * * 
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The herrings, though’then in their prime, are by no means Ib abundant al after¬ 
wards. , 

About the end of Auguft they collcft from every part round the Ifland, towards the 
north point of Douglas-Bay ; apd hefe, with Increafmg fuccefs the fifliery continues till 
the middle of September; when the cquinoAial gales ufually intimidate the fifhermcn, 
and diflipate the herrings. 

The boats fcldom exceed eight tons, are built with much detcrity, fail fwiftly, and 
arc eafily commanded. WThen new they cofl, including the nets, upwards of fevonty 
or eighty guineas; but they feldom are the foie property of the filhermen. The pro¬ 
duce of every night is divided into nine Hiares. Two belong to the owners of the 
boat; one to the proprietors of the nets; and the refidue to the fix filhermen. Two 
of ihefe arc generally feamcn; and the reft, at the beginning of the fifiiery, come 
from the interior parts of the country : to which, on its ciofe, they return fupremely 
contented ; if they have procured herrings, and the women, in their abfeiice, culti¬ 
vated potatoes, barely adequate to the maintenance of the family till next fifliery. 
Few of the filhermen are acquainted with the anxiety attending tlie poffeflion of 
riches. The greater part of their gains is confumed during the fifliery in fcafting 
or ebriety; and the remainder is ufually configned to quiet fome importunate cre¬ 
ditor. 

Upwards of four hundred boats* compofe the Manks fleet. An admiral and vice- 
admiral are annually eleblcd : to the former of whom government allows 5I. and to 
the other 3I. for the feafon. Their boats are diftinguiflied by a fmall flag at the top- 
mafl;, and their province is to conduft the fleet to the herring-ground f. The boats 
fail with the evening, and return with the morning tide. On leaving the harbour, 
each filherman uncovers his head, and appears for a few moments engaged in devo¬ 
tion : but this, 1 prefume, is more a relic of cuftomary fuperllition, than an expreffion 
of real piety. Under the cloud of night they Ihoot their nets, -which are buoyed up 
by inflated bags of dog-lkin, dried in the fun and fmeared over with tar. 'J’he her¬ 
rings arc caught by the gills; and in fuch abundance, that part of the nets mull: Ijg 
frequently cut away. Many of the boats return laden with fifty, and fome with fe- 
venty nicazcs J. This, while it continues, occafions a very rapid influx of money 
into the country ; a fuccefsful night’s fifhing being frequently eftimated at 3000I. and 
foinetimes amounting to 5000I. 

Among the herrings arc caught great quantities of dog-fifli, called by the Manks 
gabboch, which prey upon the herrings, and from their llrciigth and voracity prove 
very deftruftivc to the nets. They furnilh the natives with oil, and when dried refem- 
ble ling; but are feldom ufed except by the poorelf of the inhabitants. • 

1 have already mentioned fome of the fuperliitions of this country; but thefc were 
in general innocent fancies. An error of that nature however prevails during tlie 
fifliery, which proves highly injurious to jhe interells of the ifland. Sup»rltition, 
that foe to commerce, operating on the native indolence of the Manks, influences them 
tp facrifice at her flirine every Saturday and Sunday evening, dvISring* the herring fea¬ 
fon ; the filhermen being of opinion, that the faJe of the filh caught on the oilt* even¬ 
ing, and the failing of the boats on the other, would equally profane the labbath. 

Did this regard to the fabbath proceed from a juft veneration of tlicf aulul injunction 
qf Him, wht\ is fo profufely conferring on them the blyfliugs of die fea, it would be 

• In thl* number are not incliMedthe fmacks brigs, icc. belonging io tue ifland. 
f During the filhery thereJs a pevalty ol 5I. for tvefy gull which is killed ; thefe-birdi being fuppoftd 
conftaotly to attend the herrings, J A meaze 01 herring#i» hundred. 
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pious and commendable : but it is more the ol^pring of fear, th^n of gratitude to Hea¬ 
ven. It aril'cs-from a tradition, that on a Sunday evening of the lalt century, when 
the boats were fifiting, a tremendous gale, accompanied with thunder and lightning 
arofe, which deflroyeJ a great part of the fleet; while Several or the boats which had 
fled for refuge to a neighbouring cove, were crufired to pieces by the fall of the im¬ 
pending precipice. Whether this aclually happened, or was only a fabrication of priefl- 
craft, i have never been able to learn. It has however provetl a real cahuuity to the 
country. The natives believe it an awful inftance of the wrafli of Heaven, and are 
thereby deterred from lul)jcding themfeltjes to the like vengeance. 'I'his facrifice of 
two days is very injurious to the flflrory. I'rom Friday to Mon<h\y evening the flioals 
of herrings move to fome other ground ; and fVeqiu?nily, as loon as tlicy are dil'covered, 
the clofe of tlic week prevents any material advantage therefrom. 

Were the boats.to fail on the Saturday evening, the fifh would be fold on t!io enfu-ng 
morning ; and this, in the opinion of forne, might occafion a buflle inconhilent with 
the foleninity of the Sabbath. But what injury could be given to the molt pnous and 
enlightened mind, were the fiflierincn (after having on the Sabbath-day offered up to 
God in his temple the incenfc of grateful hearts) to fail with tlKrevening tid, and gat'ier 
in the blcflings which Heaven, at this feafon fo copioufly pours around them ? 

During the fiflicryg the illand feems to awake from its native lethargy. Doiiglar; is a 
feene of great I'eftivity. This feafon is a jubilee to the fifliermen ; and their wivea and 
daughtercome in groups from the interior parts of the country to heiglitcji it. 'llie 
Mankfman fliakes off his wonted flotii and mclauclioly, and affumesan air of gtiiety and 
mirth. The day is paffed in banqueting, and flowing cups go round ; gladuefs finilev 
in every eye; the fong echoes from every corner; and not unfrcquently dances conclude 
the feftivity of the night. 

To a generous mind it is highly gratifying, to obferve foinc thoufa’nds deriving life 
and gladncfs from this-employ. The pleafure however diminiflics on rellctling, that all 
this gaiety and exertion will foon be over; and tliat the Mankfman, when he has baiked, 
Ijlce a I’ummer infedt, fora little time in the fun/hine of induftry, will retire to his ufual 
indolence and milery ; to his fmoky cottage, and tattered family: tor, till nianufadlures 
are more generally eltablifiied, he will never know either a continuance of the comforts 
of life, or the bleflings of focicty. 

Ghat. 'XYl .—Sir/c of the tjiand.—View of Track previous, andfidfcquent to that Pe¬ 
riod.—EjrabliJJjnicnt of the Cujloms.— Prefent Imports.-c-Jifular Rcvcntcc. 

DURING ^the civil contefts in F.ngland, qccafioned by the weaknefs and ambition 
of Charles the firfl, fevcral perfons of fortune, having fought an afylum in this ifland, 
introduced among the natives a greater flow of money. IVevious to this period, their 
trade wgf chiefly tranfadfed by an exchange of commodities; and their manner of con- 
dudling this bufmels was not only beneficial to the community, but diftinguiihed by 
its virtuous fimplicity. To prevent any avaricious monopoly, foiir merchants were an¬ 
nually e-’.edted by the people to purchafe foreign merchandisie for the whole country. 
Thefe, on the arrival of any vefl’t-l, laden with fait, pitch, iron, &c. &c. appeared with 
the owner of the cargo before the Governor of the ifland ; when the value of each ar¬ 
ticle was afeertained ; and to the contradf, then made by their commercial reprefenta- 
tives, the country cheerfully acceded. 'I'he articles given in return were wool, hidcsj 
tallow, and other produce of the ifland ; hut if thefe proved inadequate to the cargo im¬ 
ported, the refiduc was then paid for in mdney by a |[cncral afleffment. 
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To a hotter acquaJVitance with the jitility of fpccie, this primitive motle Sf com¬ 
merce gradually yielded ; and about the beginning of the prefent century wholly dif- 
appeared. 

The increafe of the cuftoms^and the cftaMiflnnent of the excife in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, uniting with other caufes, afterwards proved highly beneficial to the trade 
of this country : the ifle of Man thus became jui important mart for thofe luxu¬ 
ries, which the prodigality or policy of the ftate had loaded in Britain with opprehivc 
impofls. 

Cambrics, filks, tobacco, tea, wines, fpirituous liquors, fxc. &c. were imported from 
the continent *; and on their being landed here, jiaid a very trifling duty to the lord f : 
but fuch were the quantities admitted, that they formed an ample revenue to him. 
Merchants from various countri s flourifhed in every town of the ifland ; which, from 
its vicinity to the I’urrounding kingdoms, and tiie plenitude of unrscift'd luxuries, was 
much re i)rted to, by various hords of fmugglers. Befides foreign adventurers, fcveral 
ol the inhal itanis were aclually engaged in this illicit commerce.- An unlimited impor¬ 
tation of goods was legal: but cverv exportation of them w'us in defiance of the laws of 
the land, which, at that lime, were flianufully evaded.' 

This traffic was certainly injuric/Lis to the ifland ; yet many of the natives flill look 
back with regret to (hat period. Intlivkluals were certainly enriched tlicrehy, but the 
bodv of the peo|> 1 e were impoveriflied. The lands lay uncultivated, the fiflieries were 
in a great mealurc neglefled, and tlie morals of The people dc-baucheil. 

Anotiier evil atteiuied this rlandefline trade. It afl'eftecl the revenue of Britain and 
Irelaml to that degree, that it demanded the attention of ihe Brltifh legiflature. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the reign of George tht: firft |, an atf of parliament w'as pafied, purporting, 
that as the conimerce of Man was injurious to the interefts of his Majefty’s dominions, 
a pecuniary coinpenfation fliould be granted to the lord, and the feudal fovercignty of 
the ifle be in future annexed to the Brilifh crown. But this, frfin various caufes, was 
rot accompliflied till the fifth year of the reign of his prefent Majefiy § ; when the roy¬ 
ally, with all its dignities anti emoluments, i ilie |)atronage of the biflioprick exceptci) 
was for ever revelled in the crt)\vn of Britain : the Duke of Athol enjoying in 
lieu of his regalities, a grant of 70,000!. and a liberal annuity for the lives of himfclf 
and his Ducliefs. 

The fale of the ifland fpread an imivci fal terror through the country. The buftleof 
commerce ceafed ; and every coiintenance indicated fear and amazement. The mer- 
cliants, imagining that tlic treafures td their warehoufes would be inimt diately confif- 
catetl, tiil'pofed of them greatly beneath their original value, and retired to other coun- 
tries j while many ol the ptdfeil'ors of iamletl properly, now deeming « of little con- 
lidcration, fold it to any purchafer. Conlequcnily, fomewere ruined, feveral were in- 
iured; and a very few individuals, of grcaKr policy and penetration, amafled hv this 
univerfal alarm, an immenfe fortune |j. Bu; though the fale of the ifland \vas,"iii its im- 

* Aci'oidinjr to '.l;e npoi t of llic- comrr.ilTiont'rs in London, were annually Imported inlo tills inaiid wine, 
liratidv, liom France and Spain ; rum and coffee from tin- lliililii color.iea ; and Fail T'ndia j^fiods from 
Ccnmaik, Svviden, Flolland, Handuirjih, and tlie Netlicilands 

•f-’[’iKihijr as tlic iiifular duties were, the loid was tu-qiienlly defrandsd of them : ^lotwithllandin'r this, 
they ptodneed fromi75t <« alv. tit 6 o-sl. annuaily. 

, f 1726. , ^ ^farch th, 17 5. , 

jl ily a peifon wlio had hceii an cmhuiit merchant in Rnmf.iv I "’as affnrtd, that on the fale of the I’n.ind 
lie fo d fifty pipes orbrai dy at ss per callon, payalfle hy hills at thiee inceitlis-^ind hitofc the time of j.ay- 
incut arrived, every gallon of brandy liad been rc-fold, at liic advaaettrprice of los. 6d.^ 
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jacil'afo cofifequcnces, thus partially injurious ||to the country, it'has fince be,^n deemeJ 
unlvcrfaily l>:'ne{icial j and the natives are now taught by experience to regard it as the 
greeted bleiung. 

'I'iiough the ennflitution of the country was in no inflance affefted by its rcveflment 
hi tlic crown of Britain, the government of the ifland certainly was. The revenue- 
departnu-nt was now feparated from the civil e!lablHhment. A cuftom-houfe, in his 
Maieily’s name, was erefted at Douglas, and i'ubjcft-offices in Peel, Callletowui, and 
Ramfa^ ; the eilabliflinient conhding of a receiver-general, collcdor, comptroller * , and 
i'ome inferior otiicers. 

On completing the fiile of the ifland, government, at the requifition of the Duke of 
Athol, coniented to retain every-officer of his appointment, except the collector of tl;e 
cnftoins. This office was then conferred on Richard Betham, Efq. L. L. D. f j who 
died in 1789, and was fucceeded by theprefent col left or. 

Since the eflablifliment of the cuftoms, the importation of foreign luxuries has been 
limited ; and the impofts on them (though much inferior to the Englilh duties) increafeJ. 
There is however ftill an abundant variety. Exports may be made at Peel, Caftlctown, 
or Ramfay : but all imports of rum, tea, fugar, wine and tobacco, are only admiffible 
at the cullom-houfc of Douglas. 

The imports of the ifland are numerous ; and the duties various ; but from every 
impofl payable in England they are exempt t* 

The opprtffion of excife is flill unknown in this country. The duties are paid on 
the arrival of the goods, and they are then free from all future infpeftion. Foreign 
brandy and gin, being prohibited, may be feized by a cullom-houfe officer; but all other 
articles of commerce arefecure from his annoyance, unlefs they are detefted in a clan- 
defline exportation. 

From the annual amount of the impofts arifes the infular revenue. Part of this fup. 
ports the civil eftabliftvuent, and the refidue is annually remitted to the Britifli treafury ; 
where it cither lies dormant, or is applied to foreign purpofes ; althougli the principal 
harbour of the ifland is in § ruins, and the jail a difgrace to humanity ! 

* The falary of the comptroller is, exclufive of the fees, tool, that of the colle£\or, confldcrably 
more. 

Dr. Betham was faiher-In law to Captain Bligh, whofc fortitude, amid unequalled dangers, the public 
have fojutlly admired. 

X French wines are charged with 4!. per tun, and Portugal wines with 2I. Rum pays as. a gallon ; to¬ 
bacco 3d per pound ; black tea 6d. and jjreea tea is. Soap, fugar, and fdk goods are charged w’ith an 
import of y per cent, and other wares with 2 1 ad valorem. The wines come dircdtly from France and Por¬ 
tugal. The red port is greatly fupen’or to what is generally drunk in England ; and including every duty 
and txjiencc, cofts the importer little more than yd. a bottle. Thirty thoufand gallons of mm are annually 
permitted from England, and 10,000 from Scotland. The duty was originally only i8d. a gallon ; but 
an additional 6d. was afterwards impofed. Tobacco and loaf-fugar arc generally imported from Liverpool. 
Previous to 178S, great quantities of each were annually imported ; but this indulgence being abufed, the 
former wal confined to 4o,ooolb. nnd the latter to ctf tons—a limitation more than adequate to the annual 
confnmptlon of the illand. , 

9. Every boat engaged in the herring filhery pays annually ios. to the cuftoms; which fum, with the 
amount the bay tinieries and the haiboui* dues, is applied to the temporary repairs of the various poits in 
the iftatid. 
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Chap. XVII.— Trade of the IJland continued.—^Exports.—Sketch of the Herring Trad-’, 

—Other Exports.—’Balance of Trade.—Agriculture and Manufactures recommended, 

—ReficClions. 

THE exports of the ifland are not adequate to its imports j although government, to 
promote a fpirit of commercial induftry among the Manks, has exempted from every 
fee and impoft in Britain and Ireland, their produce and manufactures; and the impor* 
tation of every article requifite for the culture of the lands, and the advancement of 
their manufa^ures and fifheries. Befides this indulgence, government has granted a 
bounty of xs. a barrel on herrings defigned for Britim confumption, and an additional 
as. 6d. vfhen exported to a foreign market. 

As herrings are at prefent the ftaple commodity of the country, I (hall here give a 
Iketch of this trade. During the fifhery the price fluctuates from as. to 3s. a hun¬ 
dred ; but near the clofe, the foreign fmacks and red herring houfes being fupplied, it 
rapidly decreafes to is. 6d. and fometimes even to is. They are then cured by the 
white herring merchants. The procefs is Ample; and women are chiefly employed 
on this occafion. By girls, from nine to thirteen years of age, the herrings are car¬ 
ried in bafkets from the boats; and on being conveyed to the herring houles are, by 
the more robult women, rubbed thoroughly with fait; after which they leave them to 
purify till next morning, when, with a layer of fait between each row of filh, they are 
barrelled *. 

The trade is lucrative; but it ought to be confidered; that a certain degree of 
rifque is incurred : from a fcarcity of fifli, fhould the price exceed as. a hundred, al- 
mofl: all the expenfive preparations for, and fanguine expeCtatior/s from, the filhery are 
fruftrated. 

Thofe defigned for red herrings are firft regularly piled up with a layer of fait hg- 
tween each row, and for fome days remain to purify. They are then wafticd ; and, 
when the water is fufficiently drained from them, are fixed by the mouth on final! 
rods, and hung up in extenfive houfes built for the purpofe. The houfes are very 
high: in length exceeding thirty yards, and in width about twenty. The length is 
divided into fereral fpaces; and here the herring-rods are hung, reaching in rows 
from the roof of the houfe till within eight feet of the floor. The regularity of the 
ranks, and the luflre of the herrings, w'hen newly hung up, make a very beautiful 
appearance. Underneath, are kindled feveral fires 9f the dried roots bf oak, which 
are kept continually fmoking for four or five weeks; when the herrings, being fuf¬ 
ficiently reddened, are barrelled, and Ihippe^ for fome of the Mediterraneun ports; 
from whence theveflels return with a cargo <0 Liverpool, and fometimes with^ part of 
it for the ifland. The matter of the veflel is generally ignorant of the port for which 
he is deftined, till he is a few leagues from Douglas. He then opens his^orders; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that to one port many of the Manks cargoes are 
confign^d. , 

Befides the herring trade, the ifland exports fome quantities of grain, cattle, butter, 
bacon, lead,' kelp, coarfe linen, and fpun cotton. But notvvithftanding the amount of 

. • 

• A barrel contains about 6 co, which, including every cxpence, 3 oc 8 not coft the curer, when land¬ 
ed in the Engliih market, more than 128. while the lowell fuokit will command thene is il. is. and fre¬ 
quently il. 58. ^ • • 
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thefe, a*nd the annual influx of wealth from th^ fiflicry, the balance of trade is againft 
the ifland: and fliould the fifliery confiderably decline, from the prefent languiihing 
ftate of manufaftures, and the too great neglect of agriculture, this /:ountry would be 
almoft ruined. 

Many circumftances unite to favour the eftablifhraent of manufaftures, and the fur¬ 
ther increafe of agriculture in the ifland. The land is exempt from taxation; the 
neceflaries and comforts of life arc abundant; the country would fupply feveral ma- 
nufafturing materials; while for the greater part of the produce of the land, and many 
of the manufaftures, there would be an immediate demand at home; and for the refi- 
due an eafy conveyance (from the centrical fituation of the ifland,) to various markets 
abroad. 

Thus, the balance of trade, which is now againfl the country, would be in its favour; 
and a permanent fountain of wealth opened in its centre, which, from the influx of 
the fifhery, would annually over-flow. But this demands a fpirit of enterprise and ac¬ 
tivity, hoftile to the native indolence of the Manks ; manv of whom facrifice every con- 
iideration to the purluit of the fiflicry ; and when this terminates, retire to their clay- 
built cottages; where, furrounded by a fqualid and tattered family, they flumber out 
the refidue of the year in floth and mifery *. 

Providence has given a liberal fupply of the wealth of the fea to this ifland, and the 
acquifition of this, during the feafon, ought to be profecuted with avidity ; but the re¬ 
mainder of the year Ihould not be confumed in indolence. A fociety for cllablifliing 
manufaftures, and promoting a more general culture of the lands, would to this coun¬ 
try be a moft benevolent inftitution. The Mankfman would then be roufed from his 
lethargy ; he and his family amply participate of the comforts of life; the bleflings of 
fociety increafe; and, although the fifliery fliould decline, thefe new channels of wealth 

would remain unexhaufled. 

• 

Chap. XVIII.— CharaSler of the Manks.-—Their Indolence. — Melancholy. — Su- 
**'p&rftUion.—Difregard of Science,—Clerical Charader.—Poverty of Genius and of Pub¬ 
lic Spirit among the Manks.—Their Attention to private Charity. 

THIS account of the Ifle of Man I fliall now conclude with a general charafter of the 
natives; divefting myfelf of every prejudice, and only folicitous “ to extenuate nothing, 
nor frt down aught in malice.” 

Indolence is a prominent feature of the Manks charafter; otherwife the lands would 
be more univerfally cultivated, and manufaftures more generally eftablifhed. From 
whatever caufes this hereditary inaftivity may fpring I will not prclume to fay ; but 
it certainly derives new influence from the quiet of the lonely vales and mountainous 
recelfes, to which the greater part of the inhabitants are accuftomed from their child¬ 
hood. ' • 

To a contemplgitive mind, folitude is a fountain of the fublin^eft enjoyments: ope¬ 
rating however on an inert difpofition, it only cherifhes a fombrous melancholy; which, 
by enervating the mind, renders it a flave to .every fuperftition;. or what is ftill more 
unfortunate, eradicates every veftige of reafon. 

In fupport of this obfervation, I need only refer to fome of the fuperftitious delufions 
of the natives; and to the harmlefs, but fullen lunatics, who fo frequently diftrefs the 
feeling mind in this country. , 

* The fifhery commences in July, and ufually terminates with the autumnal equinox. Confcqueutly 
nine months of,the year arc by man|^ of die Manks pafTed in inaftivity. . 
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To a gloomy imagination thus nour^ied by indolonce and folitude, perhflps*-uiay 
be imputed the general influence of Methodifm in the ifland. Being more ambitious to 
aftonilh the ignorant, by thundering forth the terrors of the law, than to captivate 
them, by difpiaying the mild beauty of the gofpol, M(;thodifm cafily animilates with 
gloomy minds; heightens native melancholy by religious terrors; and i apidly clla- 
bliflies over the weak and fupcrfl.itious an unlimited controul. 

'i'he inhabitants of the towns arc, however, in fomc degree, exempt from thcl'e 
evils. Society promotes activity ; and activity difpcls from the mind the cloud of 
ItiperPiiiion. Men, as they become more fucial, become more cheerful and en¬ 
lightened. 

Among the higher clafl’es of the Manks are Tome of polifhcd maimers, liberal 
minds, and real holpitality: hut there arc many more who, preluining on the 
wealili they have amafled, are haughty iti their deportment, and illiberal in their pre¬ 
judices. 

d'hc middle ranks have a greater air of politenefs and hofpitality ; yet they have 
been frequently efleemed flirev.d, feliifli, inhnccre, and litigious. The lower clafl'cs 
are like the vulgar in every country, only jwrhaps a little more inert and ignorant. 
'J’hc'y know little of the enjoyments of life; many of them confuming the greater part 
of the year in lifllefs ftiipidity. Their habitations are miferable huts; their attire 
mean *, and their common diet thin barley cakes, or herrings and potatoes, with a 
bc!vcrage of milk and water. Being however of an athletic frame, they brave ihefe 
hardfliips; and Irom the falubrily of the country, many of them arrive at a great 
aget. 

The Manks arc generally of a penfive phyfiognomy, fcldom exprefllve of vivacity, 
or fublimily of mind. Some of the women however are beautiful; and a few of them 
not unacquainted with female accompliflimcnts. 

The liberal arts have few votaries in this country. Science is difregarded ; and po¬ 
lite literature little cultivated. Their parochial clergy are more refpeftable for their 
virtues, than eminent for learning or genius. They are feldom diftinguiflied by an ii*i- 
verfity education; but at a clerical feininary in Calllctown |, imbibe the elements of 
theology and ciaffical lore. Their livings feldom exceed lool. and are never inferior 
to 50I. yet, on this income they live contented and happy. 

O'he folitude of the country, it may be prefumed, would be favourable to the pur- 
fuits of philofophy or literature; and its piaurefque and romantic feenery to the 
indulgence of the imagination; yet the ifle of Man has not produced a perfon 
known in the neighbouring kingdoms, either by the vigour of intelleft, or the fire of 
genius. * 

The Manks arc like the Sn’ifs and Highlanders, warmly attached to their native 
vales and mountains; tenacious of their ancient cufloms; and jealous of their here¬ 
ditary rights aad privileges. They have however, few monuments of public fpirit. 
• • 

• The poorer fort of the men ufiially wear a Jcind of fandal, which they call Kerranes, made of un¬ 
tanned leather, crofs-laced from the toe to the upper part of the inilep, arid gathered about the ancle. 

•j- In fiimmcr the air is cooled by i!ie fea hieizcB ; the winter is as miUl as in the fame latitude of the 
»eiohbouring coaiitricr.; and though fogs arc rather frequent, they do not appeas to be injurious to the 
}it'a*iih of the’ inhabitants Sea-bathing i.\ peculiarly delightful in this iiland ; the water being fo lucid and 

•pure, that ihe*fine fandy bottom may be feen a: a grea"^ depth. • 

To bifhop Barrow, the Manks clergy are eminently indebted. litfides fcvcral other inftances of his 
beneficence to them, he founded, by donations whicli he collected I» England, this academy j and by his 
own private charity, purchafed two eftates for the fopport of fuch young petfous as flnsuld be defigned for 
tire minifirt'. • • 
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The HOufe of Keys is a mean building; the oublic jail a dungeon; and the principal 
harbour almoft in ruins j while in the whole illand there is no public eftablifliment for 
Iheltering the deftitute, protefting the infanc, reftoring the fick, ^or fupporting the 
poor. Yet in this country private chzrity is liberal. Jn the herring feafon the bene¬ 
volence of the fifhermen feeds the poor * ; and during the refidue of the year, they are 
fupported by the weekly generofity of a few individuals. A fympathy for the diftreffes 
of others has been diftinguifhed by Juvenal fas “ the higheft ornament;'of our na¬ 
ture and Charity by the facred writers has been accounted the completion of human 
virtue. 

I lliall therefore conclude this fketch of the general charaftcr of the Manks with 
obferving, that, notwithftanding feveral imperfedions which a regard to truth, un¬ 
affected with prejudice, has forced me to point out, this country is dillinguifhed, 
though not by public, by what is equally noble, private charity. And a higher ho¬ 
nour can fcarcely be inherited by a nation; for in the luftre which benevolence 
throws over the general character, a generous mind forgets every blemilh and imper- 
fedion. 


A REVIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. 

Ch af. \.—A Review of the Manks Hi/lory, from the Government of the Druids, to the- 

Norwegian Conqueji. 

TO trace the origin of nations, to elucidate their progrefs from barbarity to civiliza¬ 
tion, and, in a page illumined with the dame of genius, to give immortality to their 
patriots and heroes, is the office of the hiftoric mufe: but this dignity not correfponding 
w'fth my prefent defign, I lhall promife little more than a chronological view of the kings 
of Man} with a Iketch of the characters of thofe, rendered confpicuous by their crimes, 
or virtues. 

The Ifle of Man was known to the ancients by various names. Csefar diftinguiffics 
it by that of Mona|. Ptolemy calls it Monceda, or the more remote Mona; Pliny 
Monabia, and others Eubonia. Buchanan ftiles it Mana, the natives Manning, and 
the Engliffi Man; which appellation, biffiop WiJfon derives from the Saxon word 
^aitg S ; this jfland being literally among the neighbouring kingdoms. 

The original inhabitants moft probably migrated from Britain; and as their chief 
employment was hunting, they lived in tribes, and their primitive government was 
patriarch;^!. To this form fucceeded the civil and religious inftitutions of the Druids j 
a race of facred and venerable legiflators, who, after the general maffacre of their bre¬ 
thren in Anglefea,*reigned over the afteClions of the natives of Mona, till the clofe of the 
« 

• The Manks have the following generous proverb: 

“ Tra ta yn derreyWought cooney left bought ellejr ta fee hene garaghtceWhen one poor man re¬ 
lieves another, God bimfelf rejoie'es at It; or, as it is in the original, laughs outright. 

t----Molliffilhacorda 

Humano generi dare fe Natura fatetur, 

Qua! lacrymas dedit, ha:c noftri fUrs optima fenfus. Sat. xy. 

tjTY'he Mona of.Tacitus is Anglcfea. 

i Signifying^ntc/i’^. * * 
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* » 
fourth century; when the Iight_ of Chrjftianity penetrating the gloom of their umbra, 
geous oaks, their admirable fabric of religion and morality gradually yielded to a fyftcni, 
n hich, in fome of its inoft important dodtrines, refemblcd, yet infinitely furpaffed* 
their own*. • ^ / r » 

By embracing Chriftianity, the legiflative dignity of the Druids was not immediately 
affedled t; for according to the Manks tradition they and their defeendants continued, 
for feveral years, the teachers and rulers of the people J. But at length an irruption 
of northern barbarians, Ipreading anarchy and devallation through the country, over¬ 
threw their dominion : and a long period enfued, in which the hiflory of this ifland is 
involved in darknefs and fable, till the defeent of 

ORRY, 

in the tenth century. 

This prince was of the Danifh line, and after fubduing the Orcades and Hebrides, 
at lafl cflablifhed his throne in Mona. Though healfumed the government by violence, 
his reign was undifiurbed by any domeftic commotion : and to his polity the Manks 
are indebted for the origin of their Conftitutional Reprefentatives; who for feveral fuo 
ceeding ages fometiraes feebly oppofed, but more frequently fanftioned regal opprefiion. 
After a long reign, Orry was fucceeded by his fon, 

GUTTRED: 

A prince who devoted his attention to the welfare of his fubjedls : he erected the 
noble relic of Danifh architefture, Caftle-Rulhen j and in that durable monument of 
his regal grandeur lies obfeurely buried. 

The third prince of the Danifh line was 

REGINALD, 

who facrificed the dignity of his charader to luft and intemperance. His vices accele¬ 
rated his ruin: for having fcduced a lady whofe brothers were foldiers of fortune, they 
revenged her difhonour by the death of her feducer. On this event, 

OLAVE, 

having affumed the crown without the approbation of the King of Denmark, was wifh 
much apparent friendfliip invited to his court: but on his arrival was arraigned, and 
executed as a traitor to the fupremacy of the Danifli throne. His brother 

OLAIN, 

fucceeded him, who, after an equitable reign, died in Ireland, and had for his fuc« 
ceflbr 


ALLEN ; 

whofe memory has been branded with every crime. He was poifoned bji hi: governor, 
and moft probably fucceeded by 

MACON ; 

a gallant prince, who, for refufing homage to the Englifli crown, was deprived of the 
diadem of the iilcs. It was however foon afterwards reflored to him with a plenitude 
of honour. He was'created by the Englifh monarch, admiral of a* numerous fleet, 
with which he annually circumnavigated the Britifh ifles; to guard them from the ra- 
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. t During this period, the ifle of Man, according to Boctuia anp other writers, was the fountain of all 
pure learning; the refidence of the Mufes; an.d a literary retirement for the heirs of the crown of Scotland. 
From this it may be prcfuined tltat the erudition, genius, and virtue d the DrSids to> loiue ages furvived 
their religious eftablifliment in this country. • . , n. 

t Ninnius mentions the invalion of this ifland by one Binie a ^Icotand other write’s its redinftion by 
Edwin,' king of Northumberland; but ihcfe were tempojary ravages, and no: coniiueftj.* 

pine. 
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pine and barbarity of the Scandinavian piral^vS, who, at this period, were a terror fo 
the ncighbourirtg kingdoms. It is uncerlaia how long he reigned, or by wliom he was 
fucceeded : but in the eleventh century, . 

GODRKD CROVAN, ♦ 

a Norwegian hero, having accompanied his king in the invafion of England, and being 
there defeated, fought ati afylum in this iflanti, where he w^is hofpitably received by 
the natives. The reigning priticc of Man at tliis period was Godred the j’onorSynie, 
who from his cowardice, barbarity, and injuflice, became odious to his {'ubjcCls. With 
a penetrating eye Godred Crovan ohfervod the difeontents of the people; and animated 
by regal ambition, lonned the daring project of tictlironing the king. Jlut this am¬ 
bitious plan he concealed from the inhabitants, till he llioulJ be in veiled with force 
fufficient to command fuccefs. To obtain this, lie withdrew to his native country ; and 
arming a numerous fleet, with great expedition returned to this ifland. In his abfeucc 
the tyrant died, and 

FINOAI., 

his fon, was feated on the throne; from whole youth, niildnefs, and gencrofity, the 
Manks prornifed themfelves many blcflings. 'J'he virtues of this prince, inrpiring bis 
fubjefts with heroic loyalty, fnr forue time frullrated the hopes of the invader ; who, 
being twice repulfed, efi'eefed by ftratagem what he could not accomplifli by vioit nee. 
In a dark night he concealed in a wood, under a hill near Ranifay, three imndred of 
his troops; and on the morning landed the remainder of his forces; which, being 
oppofed by the Manks with their ufual heroifm, were again almofl vanquiflieth But 
in the moment of fuppofed victory Godred vigoroufly renewing the combat, the troops 
that formed the ambufeade now burfl: upon the rear of the Manks army. A well-dif- 
puted conflift enfued: and at length the tide of conquefk turned againft the Manks. 
Their king with the prime of his nobility fell in the battle, and the refidue yielded to 
the generofity of the conqueror. 

Chap. II.— -yf Review of the Ma 7 iks hi/lory, from the Norwegian eonqiiejl io the Death 

of Godred the Son of Olavc. 

ON the day after the battle, (A. D. 1066)* Godred aflTembling his army, fubmitted 
to their choice, either to divide the lands among themfelves, and refide here; or to 
plunder the ifland, and return to their own country. Many of the foldiers, eager to 
pillage thofe whom they had conquered, preferred the latter alte rnative ; and enrich¬ 
ing themfelves by rapine, returned home with the fpoils their ferocity had acquired. 
But others of'grcater fpirit and policy being dcfirous of fharing in a foreign land, the 
fortunes of a chief who had led them to conquell, he divided among them the fouth 
department of the ifland ; while the northern divifion he granted to the natives, on cx- 
prefs condition, that no man Ihould ev^r claim any inheritance. I’hus, Godred, 
having conquered, foon began to enflave the people. 

Tyrants arc ever fufpicious of their fubjefts; and as they know that peace is fa¬ 
vourable to refleftion, and refledion to liberty, they ufually precipitate them into a 
foreign war; thereby, confirming oppreflion at home, and fpreading dcvallation.in other 

countries. With this policy (of which our modern princes feem fo ambitious) Godred 

• 

♦ At' tin? period commences the Chronicon Mannise, which tcvmirates with the Scottilh conquell. 
It was written by the monks of Rulnen-Abbey, and publiflied by Camdtn in his Brita'inia. Its authenti¬ 
city beingcorrobUrated by various uftin^onies, I have, with a few deviations, followed the outlines of It in 
this and the rublequcnt chapter. 


was 
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was not unacquainted. Obfcrving a fjyrit of difcontent rifing among his he 

formed the young and vigorou.s into a fine army, with wliich be fiicccrsfully invaded 
Dublin, and thc» returned to the ifland, loaden with the fpcils of conquefh 'riic; 
weftern Scots having however checked him in his career of victory, GodreJ equipped 
a confidcrable fleet to refeut thefe hofliliries. He awed a part of Scotland, ami fub- 
dued the Hebrides: but the honour acquired by thefe new victories he did not long 
enjoy; for he foon after died in one of ihofe iflaiids which had lately fubmitted to 
him. 

He was majcftic in his perfon ; noble in his afpefi; and of a bold, penetrating, and 
politic genius. To the feelings of mercy he was not wholly infenfible; but the prin¬ 
ciples of jufticc he accounted trifles beneath tlie regard and dignity of one, who, by 
his heroifm and policy, had fcated himfclf tin a foreign throne. 

Godred, (A. D. 1082,) was fuccccded by his eldell fon, 

I. AO MAN ; 

who having murdered his brother Harold, on iufpieion of promoting a rebt Uion among 
the foldicry, refigned his crown for the crofs: and, according to the devotional ab- 
funlity of ihofe ages, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as an expiation for 
his fraternal barbarity. He died at Jcruialeni; (A. D. 1089,) and his vo!.m5;eU 
brother, 

OLAVE, 

the third fon of Godred the conqueror, being then very young, the nobi'ily of tlio 
ifles font to Murcard O’Brian, King of Ireland, foUciting him to appoint fome perfon 
of royal defeent, as regent of the kingdom during Olave’s minority, in compliance 
with their requeft, the king font Donald Tade, who, for his oppreflion and barbarity, 
was foon expelled the ifland by an indignant people. Olavc, their natural prince, 
was then a youth in the court of Henry the Firfl:: and the clyefs of the ifles being 
anxious to feat on the throne a man of mature abilities, elefted Mac Maiiis*, whofe 
merit amply fandioned their choice. From the pride and jcaloufy of Karl Oulher, a 
confpiracy was however, (A. D. 1098,) formed againft him; and in the combat 
which it occafioned, both the prince and confpirator, with mai.y ol their partizans, 
were fiain. By this civil conteft the kingdom being confidcrably weakened, it became 
an eafy prey to Magnus, King of Norway; who, influenced by an abfurd fuperflition, 
refigned his own crown, and Iprcad havock and rapine through the neighbouring 
countries. He reigned for fix years in this ifland ; but in attempting the rcdu6lioii of 
Ireland, he w as lurrounded by the natives, and with the greater part of his followers, 
after fighting with aftot ifliing valour, was at length flain. 

Upon his death, (A.D. no.') the nobility of the ifles fent a folemn and fplendid 
embaify to Olave, their hereditary prince; who to youth and beauty united a graceful 
deportment, with a gallant and generous mind. Being efteemed by the furiiounding 
princes, and beloved by his own fubjecls, hts reign for many ycai's wasjud, tranquil, 
and happy t* But at’length refolving to vifit the King of Norway j (probably with 
the intention of doing homage for his crown) on his return, he found his kingdom 

According to fome authors his name was Mac Marus. 
f During lliis tranquillity, he reformed the laws, and humanized the rpanners of Ills fubjetls. He was 
alfo liberal to tljj.- clergy. The Abbey of Rulhen, founded by Mac Munis, he richly endowed in 1134, 
and gave to I van, Abbot of Furnefs, as a feminary for the church of the illes ; the rtvenue of which he 
divided into liir- e portions. Ong third of the tythes was appropriated to the maintenance of the bifliop ; 
the ftcond portion to the Abbey of Ruflien ; and the scfidue to the fe?tilar clergy. 

agitated 
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agitated by the yiolence and intrigues of his tfiree nephews, who had now a confide- 

rable army at their command. Being perhaps more anxious for the peace and welfare 
of his fubje£ls, than the maintenance of his regal dignity, (,dave propofed an accommo¬ 
dation with his nephews. I'he two armies accordingly ei camped near Ramfay, at a 
little diftance from each other. Between the armies, the king, the princes, and their 
refpeflive nobility affcmbled. During their dellbe! ition, Reginald, one of the princes, 
pretending to falute the king, with one blow of h>s battle-axe beheaded him ; 
while this detellable act was only a fignal for the generai ilaughtcr of his nobility, and 
the moll ferocious opprellion of his fubjeds. 

But the crimes of thefe atrocious brothers did not elude the vengeance they merited; 
for 

GODRED, 

the fon of Olave, in 1143, returning from the Norwegian c irt where he had been 
left by his father, the whole iflaiid fpontaneoully fubmitted ... him ; and with unani¬ 
mous confent, delivered to his vengeance the three fons of Harold : two of whom 
were deprived of their eyes, and the murderer of the king publickly executed. 
When Godred affumed the government of his kingdom, he was in the bloom of youth 
and beauty j majeftic in his ftature; magnanimous in his fentiments ; and heroic in 
his adions. Thefe graces, uniting with a remembrance of his father’s virtues, gained 
the adoration of his own fubjeds, and the admiration of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
From the celebrity of his virtue and heroifm, the people of Dublin and the nobility of 
the province of Leinfter eleded him their king. But this fmgular honour involved 
him in various contefts, and fubjeded him to future misfortunes. Murchard, Kii gof 
Ireland oppofed him; but Godred, having routed the enemy, feated hinifelf on the 
•throne to which he had been raifed by the fuffrages of the people. His abfence how¬ 
ever occafioned difeoptents among his hereditary fubjeds j which were fomented by 
the fadious and turbulent. To calm thefe he returned to Man : and having feverely 
junilhed fome of the difaffeded ; Thorfinus, a fubile, fullen, and ferocious chief, fled 
to Summcrlcd, Thane of Argyle, and brother-in-law to Godred. This bold and 
ambitious prince was foon inftigated by Thorfinus, to invade the weltern ifles, which 
he foon reduced. In the mean time, Godred equipped a fleet of eighty veflcls, and 
engaged him at fca. A dreadful conflid enfued; which terminating in a doubtful 
vidory, occafioned a divifion of the kinguom of the ifles. Godred retained Man; 
and the other illands were ceded to Summorled. However, in ii s8, Summerled, 
profiiming on the fadions and ciifcontcnts which flill exilled among the natives, inva¬ 
ded and fubdiied Man. The King cfcaped to Norway, and Summerled with much 
ferocity opprelTed thofe whom he bad conquered, llis ambition increafing with his 
fucceis, he projeded the redudion of Scotland; but in attempting to land his forces ‘ 
he was vanquiflied by a fmall body of the Inhabitants, and with his fon and the greater 
part of his arniv was facrificed to their juft vengeance. 

Freed from the tyrany of this ufurper, the nobility and peopfe of the ifles fondly re¬ 
membered the virtues of their hereditary prince. His exile and fuflerings had endear¬ 
ed him to the loyal; and from the difafl'eded had obliterated the remembrance of 
every iii,ury. tv’hilc thc,efteem of the people was thus direded towards Godred, the 
kingdom of the ifli s was invaded by his illegitimate brother, Reginald.* I he Manjes 
with much bravery .oppofed his forces; but through the treachery of one of their 
leaders were defeated. However, on thp :^ourth day after* the battle, Godred with a* 

numerous 
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numc?rous army arrived from Norway; and having vanquiflied Reginald, vfas Ve- 
eived by his fubjefts with the mofl; gen^ous and loyal afFeftion. • 

^ After his re-eftai)lifhment on the throne, he vifited the more remote parts of his 
kingdom : and on his I'eturn to ^an, (the ufunl refidence of the kings of the ifles) 
he devoted the refiduc of his reign to the welfare of his fubjeds* ; until 1187, when 
he died juftly revered and lamented by them. 

Ctiat. III. — A Review of the Manks Hi/iorVifrom the Death of Godred the Son of Olavc^ 

to the Scotiijh Conqucjl, 

THE long and happy tranquillity which the Manks enjoyed, under the government 
of Godred the fon of Olave, was foon difturbed by the contefts of his fons for the 
diadem of the ifles. 

REGINAI-D, 

the cldeft, being illegitimate, Olave was eleded king: but as the former was of a 
mature age, and of a bold, I'ubtle, and politic genius, he foon triumphed over his 
younger brother. The ufurper then bamftied the young prince to the ifle of Lewis ; 
among the barren folitudes of which he and his faithful adherents were almoft famiflicil. 
From misfortune the mind fometiraes derives new vigour. Olave, inllead of yielding 
to increafing liardfliips, was ambitious of combating them. He returned to Man, and 
boldly remonftrated with Reginald ; but the tyrant, fo far from mitigating, heightened 
his fuflFerings. The prince was delivered as a captive to the king of Scotland ; and by 
his feverity was for feven years imprifoned and loaded with chains. On the death of 
that Monarch he was liberated : and being fupported by feveraJ of the nobility of the 
ifles, he again returned to Man : and foon afterwards obtained a moiety of the king¬ 
dom. Reginald retained the government of Man, and part of the wedern ifles was 
ceded to the younger brother. The pride of the ufurper being however feverely 
wounded by this divifion of the ifles, he attempted again to fubjeft them to his domi¬ 
nion: but unable to atchievc this act of injuftice, he failed for Scotland to folicit the 
aflift.'ince of the Lord of Galloway. Emboldened by the abfence, and impatient or 
the barbarity and oppreflion of Reginald, the Manks invited 

OEAVE 

to the throne; who, on his return, was welcomed by the people with reiterated fhouts 
of heart-felt joy. 

Reginald, thus exiled from his kingdom by the voice of the nation, vifited the court 
of England ; and to recover his crown, proferred homage to King John, and fub- 
miflion to the pope. Relying on their proteftion, and aflifted by the Lefa of Gallo¬ 
way and the F.arl of Athol, he conducted a ferocious army to defolate a country, from 
* which his crimes had expelled him. Olave being then abfent in the more remote ifles, 
accompanied by the flower of his nobility and foldiery; the ifle of Man was liius ex- 
pofed to the inhumanities of a tyrant, glowing with revenge, and to the lull and bru¬ 
tality of his barbarous 'army. Having for the prefent fatiated his vengeance, by mur¬ 
dering the men, ravifliing the women, burning the churches, &c. &c. he fled from 
the juft refentraent and indignation of his brother, who fpeedily returned to fave his 
kingdom from utter devaftation. However, in the enfuing winter, Reginald again re- 
tiU'neJ with a»few veflfels, and at midnight burnt all tlui fhipplng belonging to Olave 

• On the ecK-bvatiun of bis maAiage with Fingala, a defeendant of tke Royal'Family of Ireland, Go¬ 
dred endowed a finall plantation of the Cifterlian drdirr at Mirefeoge ; (conjeftuved to be fialamona in 
Chrift Kirk Lez-Ayre) the monks of which were afterwards incor^ratei with thofe (jf Riiihtn. 
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and the nobility of the ifles, which was then lying at anchor Vinder Peel-caftfe. He 
then failed to Derby-haven, and, pretending ’to folicit reconciliation with his brother, 
by his bold demeanour and fubtle infinuations, feduced many of thp inhabitants from 
their loyalty to him. Notwithftanding this defection pf many of his fubjefts, the men 
of the northern divilion were determined to conquer, or die, with Olave. A civil 
war thus begun, which was terminated by a dreadful combat near the fite of the Tyn. 
wald. Reginald fell in the.battlc : and probably over the relics of him and his followers 
that noble tumulus (afterwards diflinguiflied as tlie throne of legillation to the king* 
dom of Man) was reared by his pious brother. 

Thus fell the tyrant Reginald, whofe abilities w'ere great, but his vices greater. As 
a prince he was brave and politic ; as a king cruel Mid oppreflive; as an exile intrepid 
and adventurous; and as a conqueror inhumanly atrocious. His claim to real valour 
is greatly diminiflied by his voluntary homage to John, King of England, and his 
puOllanimous fubmiffion to the Pope. Perhaps in comparing his character with that 
of John, his cotemporary, thxre- may appear a great fimilitudc. Botli princes were 
treacherous, fubtle, and adventurous. The Englilh monarch gained the crown 
by the murder of his nephew ; and the Manks prince by the exile of his brother : and 
as tltcy obtained the government by injuflice fo they loll it by oppreflion. Both offended 
the clergy ; infulted the nobility v and violated the rights and poii’ellions of the people. 
Both annihilated their regal dignity by fubmillioa to the pope j and both have now, 
with great jullice, been configned to perpetual infamy. 

After the death of Reginald, Olave enjoyed fomc years of profperous tranquillity 
revered and beloved by his fubjefts *. He died at Peel-caftle,. in 1237, and was fuc* 
ceeded. by his fon, 

Harold; 

a youth whofe perfonal and’ mental accomplilhments recommended him to the efleetn 
and affedion of his fubjefts. Soon after his acceffioii he failed to Norway, and paid 
homage to that monarch for the diadem of the ifles. Having thus acknowledged his 
dependence on the Norwegian crown, he was felicitous to promote the fecurity and 
happinefs of bis kingdom, by forming alliance with the neigbouring princes. By 
Henry the Third he was invited into Englandand fo highly was he efteemed by 
that Monarch, that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Soon after, he 
received an invitation from Haco, King of Norway; and in his court was entertained 
with fplendid feftivity j while to crown the honours thus conferred upon him, he- 
married the lovely daughter of the Norwegian monarch. But how fleeting is human 
happinefs! Returning to the kingdom of Man, with his young and beautiful princefs, 
attended by st numerous train of nobility of both fexes, they perilhed by Ihipwrcck on 
the coall of Red land ! This prince was fucceeded, in 1249, by his brother, 

REGINALD ; 

who wa8 foon after facrificed to the revenge of the Knight Ivar, as more fully narra¬ 
ted in the hiftorical account of Ruflien-abbey f. Reginald’s fuccelTor was his brother, 

MAGNUS; 

who betbg raifed. to the throne by the voice of the nation, was confirmed thereon by 
the King of Noprayk Magnus was the laft prince of the Norwegian line in Mona. 

* For defending the fea-coaft,. Htnry the Third, in 1136, granted Olave 40 marks, 100 quarters V)f 
com, and five tuns of wine annually ; fo long as be fhould permrm that fervicc. As tlie power of tlic 
Norwegian crown began to declinn, the Seotch leemcd to have meditated a defccnt on the ifles; which 
arobably forced *he kings at this period to folicit the' protection of England; 

t See Chap. VIL of the Tour* " 


He 
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lie died in 1265, and was buried in the abbey church of Rufhen; which fome years 
before, Richard, Bifhop of the ifles, at tHe command of Magnus, had dedicated to the 
bleffcd Virgin. . 

From the beginning of the tenth century, to the death of Magnus', the kingdom of 
Man (to which were ufually annexed the Weftern Ifles of Scotland) was governed by 
a race of Danifli or Norwegian Princes ; chiefly fubjetl to the homage, and frequently 
to the controul, of the crown of Norway. But the period had now arrived, when thefe 
ifles lliould fubmit to another conqueror. 

Norway for five hundred years had fpread terror and devaftation through Europe: 
had given Dukes to Normandy; Kings to Sicily and Man; and Conquerors to Eng¬ 
land. But, by thefe foreign conquefts and eftabliftiments, her real ftrength was fo ex- 
haufted, that fhe foon yielded to the more powerful kingdom of Denmark. Alexander 
the third. King of Scotland, an aftive and politic Prince, foon regained the Hebrides *, 
which bad formerly been wrefted from hisanceflors by the Norwegian arms: and Mona, 
no longer protected by the crown of Norway, in 1270, incrcafed the honours of his 
conqueft f. 


Chap. IV.— A Review of the Manks Hijlory^ from the Scottif} Conqueji to the Acccjfion 

of the Houfe of Stanley, 

ALEXANDER having fubdued the ancient kingdom of Man. fubmitted it to be go¬ 
verned by Thanes or Lieutenants; againft whofe tyranny the natives ftruggled for 11 *- 
vcral years. At length, impelled by their diftrelTes, they rofe, determined either to ex¬ 
terminate the Scots, or perifli in the attempt. They were however reftrained from this 
refolntion by the influence of their bilhop; who fliuddering at fuch a general effufion 
of blood, propofed to decide the future fate of the country by a combat of feleft war¬ 
riors. The Scots being elated by their former fuccefs, and the' Manks fired with that 
enthufiafm which the love of liberty ever infpires, both parties eagerly alTented. Thirty 
heroes were fclefted from each nation: a vale W'as appointed for the lifts; and on the 
oppofite mountains were ranged the two nations, anxious fpeftators of the valour of 
the combatants. The engagement commenced about three hours before noon; and 
with various fuccefs continued till funfet, when the laft of the Manks warriors fell. 
Aftonifliing feats of heroifm were difplayed on each fide: the Scots obtained the vidlory ; 
but their Thane was preffed to death by the multitude, and 25 of their combatants were 
llain J. 

The natives thus finding every eff'ort to reftore their ancient government fruftrated, 
relu£l:antly bowed their necks to the rigorous yoke of the Scottift monakh. The pru¬ 
dence and generofity of Maurice Okerfair §, and the mildnefeof his fucceflbr, for a few 

• To fecurc by policy, what lie had obtained by'conqueft, Alexander engaged to giie M'agnus, then 
King of Norway, 4000 marks for rmouiicing all title to the dominion of the files bcridcs a fnm of loo 
tnatks to be paid annually, by himfclf and his fucceffors for ever, in the church of St. Magnus in the 
Orkneys. • 

f According to fome traditions. Ivar, favoured by the widow of Magnus, alTumed the government of 
Man; and afier oppoling with great heroifm the Scoltilh invalioii, fill with 537^gBllant warriors, who 
fcorned to furvive the liberty of their country. 1 

:j; From thit combat probably arofe an ancient law in this ifland, for deciding controverfies by prowefs ; 
which was prudently abolillied in 1^29. 

$ He attempted to cxiingoiA the aninaofitics of the two nations, bj^commanding 50 intermarriages to be 
celebrated in one day. ' ' 

5 N 2 • yeaij; 
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years iVihigated their oppreflion ; but the inan^ks were foon again fubjeiSled to the con- 
troul of maftere lefs politic and merciful, under the rod of whofe power their fuffcrings 
increafed. With regret they looked back to the watJike dignity f)f their hereditary 
kings; and now highly prized even the fmall portion*of freedom they foinetiines en¬ 
joyed under them. Remembrance of pall happinefs heightened their prefent wretch- 
ednefs. The martial genius which had animated them to repel the invader at home, or at- 
chieve conquells abroad, was no longer terrible. The virtues of the people gradually 
degenerated ; till at length, by the tyranny of their new conquerorsj the Manks nalioii 
funk into a race of fallen and indolent fiaves *. 

The Scoitilh monarchy preferved her conquell of the Hebrides; but the ifle of Man 
was, after various contefts, finally wrefted from her by the Englilh arms. Sir William 
Montacute, an affable and generous hero, who had married a defceqdant of Godred 
Crovan, being furniflied, by Edward the Third, with an army and navy to profecute his 
lady’s right, foon reduced the ifland ; and, by comnand of the Englifli monarch, in 
1344, was crowned King of Man. But Montacute did not long retain this honour: 
his pecuniary exigencies compelling iiiin to mortgage his kingdom to Anthony Beck, 
Bilhop of Durham ; a fubtlc and avaricious bigot, who foon after obtained a grant of 
the ifland from Richard the fecond. On this prelate’s deceafe, the kingdom of Man re¬ 
turned to Montacute, now created Earl of Salifbury ; who foon after fold it to Sir 
William Scroop, chamberlain to the King. Scroop was an artful fycophant of Richard 
the fecond ; and to gratify his own avarice and ambition, deluded his fovereign into 
thofe errors, which foon terminated in the ruin of both t- Richard’s fate is well known. 
Scroop, on Henry’s affumption of the crown cf England, was beheaded; and the Ulc 
of Man was then granted by that monarch to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his 
heirs; on condition that they fhould carry on their left fhoulder, at the coronation of 
the Englifh inonarchs, the fword with which Henry was girt when he entered England. 
I'o the power and infltience of Percy, Hem^ was confidcrably indebted for the crown 
he had affumed. His fervices merited the gratitude of the King ; but the honours he 
obtained, being either inferior to his merit or ambition, he boldly attempted to (hake the 
throne, which he had fo zealoufly contributed to eftablifli. The vigilance and policy 
of Henry frullratcd his perfidy : while the juft refeutment of the monarch deprived him 
of this ample domain. 

The Ifle of Man was then; in the fixth year of the fame reign, conferred on 

SIR JOHN STANLEY 

for life: and foon afterwards, (A. D. 1406,) he enjoyed a new and ample grant 
which extended to his heirs and fucceffors; “ to be held of the crown of England by 
//Vgi" homage^ afid the fervice of rendering to the Englilh monarch, two falcons on their 
coronation.” 

By this liberality of Henry the fourth, Sir John Stanley and his defeendants obtained 
a plenitude of regal power and dignity. Nor was this aera inaufpicious to the Manks 
. ' 

* This degeneracy is not peculiar to the Manks nation. When the divine flame of liberty enlightened 
and aiiim;fced Greece, her fons were accounted beiugs of a fuperior rank to the relt of mankind : but when 
the full of freedom viuted othe,r climes, fcience, genius, and virtue expired in that country ; and the de- 
fcciidants of thofe greet men funk into the rnoll ahjeft Haver}-. Even at this day, they art only diHinguifhed 
from the hordes of Haves who furtfruiid the Turklfh chi one, by a bafer fervility. , 

f ForoppoHng the defpotic meafurtsxif Richard the fecond, the Earl of Warwick was condemned to 
perpetual imprifoument in jhis ifland. , 

:J; This grant contained the royakies and manerial rights of the ifle, aa amply as any former lord had en¬ 
joyed them ; with/he patronage of the bifhoprick, and the advowfou of all other ccclclialltcal benefices. 

' 11’ nation* 
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nation. It does not prefent a gloomy pifture of the turbulence of heroe?, or the^levaf- 
tation of conquerors: but a record of the people, limiiiug the prerogaiive of their 
kings ; combating the defpotifm, of their governors: and etlablifliing a form of legifla- 
tion, which, notwithllanding its im|>erfeCl:ions, is to this day revered as the facred confti- 
tution of the country. 

Chap. V. — A Revinv ef ihe Manks Ht/lory,from the Acceffion of the Houfe of Stanley to 
the Revejiment of the Royalty of the Ijlc in ihe Britijlo Crown. 

BEFORE I proceed to enumerate the princes of the Stanley line, it may not be im¬ 
proper to obferve, that their perfonal hiftory, except in a few inllances, is unconni-eled 
vrifli the public tranfadions of the ifland. Being fubjefts of England, they generally 
refided in that country ; and fo long as their lieutenants remitted the revenues of tl.-e 
kingdom, they fupinely acquiefeed in their adminiftration. For more than three cen¬ 
turies this family enjoyed the regal government of Man ; yet in fo long a period few 
of them polTeffed the ambition or gencrofity to vifit their fubjeds : and when they con¬ 
ferred this honour, either their interells in the ifland were threatened, or their perfonal 
fafety in England endangered. 

Sir John Stanley, on whom the munificence of Henry the fourth had conferred the 
royalty of this ifland, died in 1414; and was fucceded by his fon, 

SIR JOHN STANI-EY. 

a man of politic and penetrating genius. During the reign of his prcdeceflbr, the ifland 
paid him homage as heir-apparent; and after his father’s deccafe, the anarchy of the 
the {late, and the dilconicnts of his new fubje£ls, again forced him to vifit his kingdom. 
Previous to this period, the laws of the ifland refided in the breafts of their Deemfters. 
TTiider the pretext of witnefling the promulgation of thefe, but with the real defign of 
afl'orting his prerogative, and intimidating the vulgar by a difplay of majelty, he con¬ 
vened, in 1417, the whole body of the people at the Tynwald *. As King of Man 
he was invefled with the infignia of royalty. The diadem flamed on his brow; and 
the regal mantle flowed in all its fi.lendour. On tiie fummit of the mount was placed a 
chair of (late, canopied with crimfon velvet, and richly embroidered with gold. In this 
chair he was enthroned ; his face fronting the cafl;, and a fword in his hand pointed to- 
w'ards Heaven. His Dcemllers late beiorc him ; and on the highell circle his Barons 
and bencficcd men : on the middle circle were feated the twenty-four Keys, then {tiled 
“ the worihiefl; men in the land and on the lowell circle the Knights, F.fquires, and 
Yeomen ; while the commons flood without the circuit of the hill, with three clerks in 
their furpliccs. The hill was giurded j by the coroners and nioars, armed with their 
fwords and axes; and a proclamation was iffued, by the coroner of Glanfaba, denounc¬ 
ing thofe, who fliouKl in the time of Tynwald murmur in the King’s prefence. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the people waited with an awful filence the future fate of their natiaii, in the 
promulgation of thol§ laws which had for fo many ages been induftrioufly concealed 
from them. The venerable Decmflers then rifing, with an audible* voice, alternately 
publilhcd to this afl'embly feveral law's; which, though more an aflertion of the King’s 
prerogative, than a declaration of the rights of his fubjeds, were received by the people 
with reiterated acclamations. 

• Having tlfbs, as he fondly imagii»ed, c/labliflied his prerogative on a permanent bafis, 
he returned to England:,and the people no longer dazzled, or intimidated by the 

• See Chap. XL of the Tour. ^ , 

f Tynwald U derived from the Danifh words T tng, a Court of Jviltice; and Wald, felled. 

fplendour 
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fplciutoiir of royalty, revolted againfl; the laws they had fo recently accepted. Thek 
turbulence once more compelled him to vifit lus kingdom. On his arrival, another 
convention was futnmoned in 1422 at the Tynwald; and in the fame year a third aflem- 
bly of the people was appointed at ('aflle-Kulhen. The laws which were then framed, 
by a bolder affertion and extenfion of prerogative, fcemed folely intended to awe the na¬ 
tion into greater fubjecfion. Thefe he commanded to be recorded ; and flattering him- 
felf that he had now fubdued, what he deemed, the prefumption of the people, again 
hallcned to England. 

Among other ads It was in the lad aflembly decreed, that the eledion of the twenty- 
four Keys, or reprefentatives of the nation, was folely dependant on the “ will and 
pleafure” of the king. But this being deemed an encroachment on the ancient conflitu- 
tion of the country, raifed fuch difeontent and commotion, that Henry Byron, Lieu¬ 
tenant of the ifle, judged it prudent to fummon, in 1430, a fourth convention at the 
Tynwald. On this memorable occafion, thirty-fix freeholders, who had been pre- 
vioufly eleded by the people, were by the nation prefented to the governw: and from 
this number he feloded twenty-four ; being four men from every {heading or hundred 
of the ifland. Sir John Stanley was then in England, but he foon afterwards confirmed 
this reftoration of the houfe of Keys to their ancient independence, 
lie died about the year 1441, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

THOMAS ; 

whom Henry the fixth created baron Stanley. He died in 1460: and hk fon and 
fucccflbr, 

THOMAS, 

received an increafe to the honours of his family ; being created EsrI of Derby by 
Henry the fevenlh. On his deccafe, in 1504, his grandfon, 

THOMAS, 

fuccoeded to all his, hereditary honours : he was the fecond Earl of Derby, and of the 
.Stanley line, the fifth King of Man. However, to fhclter himfelf from the jealous am¬ 
bition of Henry the Eighth, he refigned the regal title; and though his fucceflbrs imi¬ 
tated liis policy, they enjoyed, as lords of the ifle, all the power and dignity of princes. 
Thomas, dying iii 1521, was fucceeded by his fon, 

EDWARD ; 

in whofe reign the biflioprick of Sodcr and Man, formerly united to the Province of 
Canterbury, was rendered fubjccf to the metropolitical jurifditUon of York. His fon 
and fuccclTor, 

HENRY, 

vifited the ifland about the year 1592 ; and having there calmed fome commotions of 
his fubjeds, he returned to England whei-e he foon afterwards died. 

His eldelt fon, 

EERDlkAND, 

did not long enjoy the wealth and honours he inherited from his father; being poifoned, 
in 1594, by one of his domeflics. 

WIELIAM, 

the younger brother, being abroad when he died, his right to inherit the ifland’was dif- 
puted by Ferdinand’s daughters; and during the tedious conteft that cnC’icd, the go¬ 
vernment of Man was committe’d, by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Gerard. At 
length the right of inheritancftbeing decided, by the common' law of England, in favour 
of the heirs gcrcral; William judged it prudent, by a pecuniary compenfation, to fatisfy 
their demands. Having acedmplifted this, he foon alter obtained from James the firlt 

13 '• a new 
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a new grant of the jfle of Man ; expreffed in terms equally liberal with that which’Henry 
the fourth had conferred on his aiiceftofs: and this ample grant he had the policy and 
interult to have co« finned, to him and his heirs, by an aft of parliament. However, 
on the death of his lady, he refigned all his polfellion to his fon, James; referving only 
an annual competency, with which he retired to a pleafant villa on the banks of the 
Dee ; where he paifed the evening of his age in thofe tranquil enjoyments, which a 
contemplative mind (particulmly in tlie decline of life) is ever difpofed to derive from 
lolitude. 

Pie died in 1^42, and was fucccedcd by 

JAMES, 

the feventh Earl of Derby, and of the Stanley laniily the tentli Lord of Man. This no¬ 
bleman diftinguilhed himfelf by an enthuhailic ardour to fupport Charles the firft; when 
that weak and mifguided Prince attempted, with the arm of prerogative, to detlroy the 
lacred right# of mankind. Like his Ibvereign, the Earl of Derby fell a facrifice to the 
jultrefentment of the people. But the recital of his valour and fufl'erings, the mag¬ 
nanimity of his lady *, and the neglcA and ingratitude f his family experienced I'rom 
Charles the fccond, 1 lhall leave to the Englifh hillorian; and confine myf.df to 
fuch tranfablions of this nobleman, as are more intimately connected with my prefent 
fubjebl. 

In 1643 was commanded by Charles the firfl to retire to the ifle of Man ; not 
only for its defence, but alfo, that by his prefence he might check the fpirit of liberty, 
which had animated his fubjodls to refill the rigour of their lieutenants, and the more 
odious oppiclTion of their clergy. The difeontents of the nation were however fo vio¬ 
lent,, that he judged it prudent to convene the twenty-four Keys, and fixty-eight J paro¬ 
chial reprefentatives. From each body he felefled twelve men, whom he appointed to 
invefligate, and prefent all fuch abufes as hiid been committed againfl; the laws of the 
land and the public weal. 'I'his alTembly difcliarged with fidelity the duty they owed to 
their conftituents and to pofterity : for, feveral abufes (chiefly clerical) were prefented, 
and immediately aboliflied. And as the people formerly combated with fucccls the cn* 
croachments of prerogative, they now triumphed over the pride and avarice of their 
fpiritual oppi eflbrs §. 

Having thus eltablilhed tranquillity among his fubjefls, he haflened from Man, to 
fupport his lady, who was then gallantly defending Lalhani-houfe againll a detachment 
of die parliamentary forces, under the command of General Fairfax. But foon after, 
through the jealoufy of fome potent courtiers, he was again compelled to vifit the 
ifland. The mortifications he thus fulfercd from the fycophants of a weak prince, to 
whom he was zealoufly devoted, were mitigated by the prefence of his lafly and family, 
who on this occafion accompanied him. During his rcfidencc here. General Irctou 
propofed to him the re-poffcllion of his eftates in England, on condition of furrenderini.’- 

t 

* Charlotte, daughter i»f Claude, Duke de la Trcniouille. , 

4 Though he Arenuoufly adhered to Charles the fccond, that prodigal prince refufeJ his afTent to a Pull, 
paffed unaniinoufly by both houfes of parliament, for reAoring to the »nuiy fuch part of the e Aat»s In Eng¬ 
land as had been loft by. their loyalty to liim and his father! Amcmorahle inft.'ince of the gratitude of princes! 

^ There are fcventcen panihes in the ifland : accordingly, four reprefentatives,for every parifh were 
fnmmoncd on this occafion. This fcleftion from the Keys and paiochiu^rcprcfcntatives did not affeft the 
%onftIiution orthc country. They had not power to abrogate or frame laws, hut only to prefent and In- 
veftigate abufes; which being chiefly clerical, the friends of a reform prudently judged, that the ampklt 
fupport was neceiTary to eradicate thofe evils the church had authorizeiL 

$ Though the errors of jtopery in this ifland yieldfid to the reformed principles, fooi^ after their efta- 
Llilhment in iiugland ; yet, till 1643, the clergy retained an ample pustiou of intolerant power. 

the 
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the ifle iof Man to the parliament: but this propofal the Earl of Derby treated with the 
highell indignation. His anfwor is prefervod in Hume’s hiftory ; and is more diftiu- 
guiflicd by enthufial'm and arrogance, than calm magnanimity. v 

After the death of Charles the firfl, the Earl of Derby, being invited to England by 
the young Prince returned with three hundred foldiers of birth and fortune, leaving his 
lady and part of his family in the iflaiid. He was prefent at the battle of Worcefter, 
from the dangers of which he aflifted Charles the fecond to efcape: but on returning 
into Lancafliire was taken prilbner; and on the 15th October 1651, ftilFered at Bolton, 
for his enthufiaftic attachment to principles, that will ever prove equally Iioflilc to the 
dignity of the prince, and the happinefs of the people. 

His lady was then in the ifle of Man, and on being informed of the decollation of hcrlmf- 
band,Ihe retired intoCaftlc-Ruflien, determined to defend that fortrefs to the laft extremi¬ 
ty. From the execution of this heroic purpofe fhe was however prevented by the prudence 
of Captain Chrillian, in whom file chiefly confided. Being a native of thelfle, he was 
attached to its welfare ; and to favehis countrymen from the miforics of war, capitulated 
to colonels Birch and Duckenfield, who with ten armed vcfiels had invaded the ifland ; 
hut on whofc arrival, the whole country fubmitted to the government of the republic. 
By this event the Countefs of Derby was detained a prifoiior till the reftoration; yet 
during her captivity was honoured with all the deference and refpeft due to her heroifin 
and virtues. On her liberation flie retired to Know Iley, where the odious negle£l and 
ingratitude of Charles the fecond embittered her life, and haftened her diflfolulion *. 
Soon after itsreduftion in 1652, the ifle of Man was granted to 

I.ORU FAIRFAX, 

in a manner more honourable than any former pofleffbr had obtained it. It was con¬ 
ferred upon him, not by the folly or prodigality of princes, but by the juftice of Parlia¬ 
ment, for his gallant and generous exertions in the caufeof mankind. 

On the acceflion of'Charles the fecond to that throne, which his father had loft by 
his pufillanimity and defpotifm, the ifle of Man, with all its regalities and privileges^ was 
Piftored to the Derby family. 

CHARLES, 

the Ton of the nobleman who fuffered at Bolton, was the firft Lord of Man after the 
reftoration. He died in 1672, and was fucceeded by his eldeft fori, 

■WHLLIAM 

on whofe deceafe in 1702 ; the younger fon, 

JAMES, 

inherited the honours and eftates of the family ; being the tenth Earl of Derby, and of 
the Stanley line the thirteenth Lord of Man. 

Notwithftanding the late ftruggles of the Manks for civil liberty, the tenures of many 
of their lands were fo intricate and precarious, as to injure die people, without incrcafing 
the revenue of the lord. Accordingly, James, in 1703, by an a£t of Tynwald, (com¬ 
monly ftiled the A&. of Settlement) afeertained and confirmed thefe poflfcflions : aiul by 
this policy, or generofity, confidcrably promoted the peace and profperity of his fub- 
je£ls. He died in 1735, without iffue; and this ample inheritance of the ifle of Man 
devolved on 

JAMES, _ _ ^ 

the fecond Du^te of Athol; who Hvas defeended from Lady Amelia Sophia t, the younger 
daughter of the feventh Earl of Derby. 

• See Chap. IX. of the Tour. 

f She Biairifd John, Marquis cf" At hSt>l, giandfathcr of James. 

During 
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During his pofleflion of the ifland, its real interefts were either m’ftaken or negle£l:L*d. 
Agricultural induftry yielded to a fpirit oi* illicit enterprize *, which, thot^gh it enriched 
a few individuals, iRipoveriflied the community. This commerce was in open violation 
of the laws of the iiland ; was dejlruflive of the profperity of the people, and injurious 
to the interefts of the neighbouring kingdoms : however, as it confiderably increafed 
his infular revenue, the Duke of Athol poffeCfed not the magnanimity to attempt its 
abolition. 

This fraudulent trade in 1726 had engaged the attention of the Britifli legiflature; 
and an aSt was then paffed, authorizing the Earl of Derby, for a pecuniary compenfa- 
tion, to refign his royalties. Under the government of the Duke of Athol, this clan- 
deftine commerce was prol'ceuted with fuch increafing avidity, as to demand the imme¬ 
diate interpofition of the fuperior power. Confequently, feveral propofals were made to 
him, ft)r rc-vefting the royalty of the ifle in the crown of Britain: but, without 
feeming to rcjetl thefe, James, by various procraftinations, politicly evaded their ac¬ 
ceptance. 

He died in 1764 j and his nephew and fucccflbr, 

_ JOHNt, 

being a weak prince, was partly intimidated, and partly allured to refign (for feventy 
thoufand pounds |) the kingdom of his anceftora. Accordingly, on the 7th of March 
1765, the regal dignity of Mona was for ever loft in the fuperior effulgence of the 
Britifh diadem. But though this change affefted her ancient fplendour and temporaiy 
interefts, it foon increafed and confirmed her happinefs §: So that now from the bounty 
of Heaven, and the ertablillunent of the Britifh government, the ifland enjoys a pleni¬ 
tude of blefiings |j. 

• Sec Cliap. XV t. of the 'rour.—To render the hircorical account more perfeft, a few repetitions have 
been inferted from the topographical department. 

f By his defeent, he inherited the dukedom of Athol; and by his marriage with the daughter of the 
late duke, he obtained the kingdom of Man. His cldelt fon now poffeCTes the former honour ;—the Utter 
is for ever lod to that family. _ _ ^ 

:)l An annuity of zoool. was afterwards obtained for the lives of himfelf and his duchefs. 

^ Since 1765, the population of the ifle of Man has confiderably increafed : it now amounts to 30,00c 
inhabitants. The iiland extends from north to fouth upwards of 30 miles—but rarely exceeds 12 miles ii 
breadth. 

11 Some concluding obfervations are omitted as of a local nature. 
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I. THE SCENERY, ANTIQUITIES, and BIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH WALES, from 
Materials colledled during Two Kx^ urfionsin the Year i8'i3. 

By BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, M. A. F. 8. A. 

In I V'ol. 4to. illuBrated with Views, drawn and engraved by Laporte, and a Map of the Coun¬ 
try, 2I. I2«. 6d. Boards. 

A few Copies may be had with the Views finely coloured by Laporte. Price 4I. 4s. in Boards. 
Alfo a 2d Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo. with coufiderable Additions, and Two Engravings, bvLand- 
feer and Midditnan. Price il. is. in Boards. 

“ Mr. Malkin difplays a maftery of Style, and is an inftrudlivc Companion j we have no hefi- 
tafioiv in affigning him a Place in the firft Clafs of Touritts,” M Rev. “ This is one of the 
moft elaborate, and indeed, fatisfa^Iory-Accounts of a Tour through South Wales, that has yet 
appeared." Brit. Crit. 

II. THE TOPOGRAPHY of TROY, and ITS VICINITY, illuftrated and explained by 
Drawings and Deferiptions. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to her Grace the Duchefs of D<?von(hire. 
By WILLIAM CELL, Efq. of Jefus College, M. A. F. P.S. F. A. S. and late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In E'olio, Price lol. los. in Boards. 

In the Work are given forty-three coloured Plates taken from accurate Dr?wings, made on the 
Spot, by the Author, and chiefly engraved by Mr. Medland. The Work is defigned to afford an 
Opportunity to fuch as have not vifited the Country of forming their own Opinions of the Topo¬ 
graphy of Homer. 

III. THE GEOGRAPHY and ANTIQUITIES of ITHACA, dedicated by Permiffion to 
the King. 

By WILLIAM CELL, Efq. M. A. F. R. S. F. S. A. 

And Member of the Society of Diletanti. In one Vol. 4to. illuftrated^by Engravings. Price 

2I. 128 . 6d. in B'>ards. 

IV. ILLUSTRATIONS of the SCENERY of KILLARNEY, the funounding Country,^ 
and a confiderable Part of the Southern Coaft of Ireland. 

By ISAAC WELD, Efq. M. R. I. A. 

In 1 Vol. 4to. with numerous Plates elegantly engraved. Price al. as., and on royal Paper, with 
firft Imprcffions of the Plates, Price 3I. 3s. in extra Boards. 

In Mr. Weld this illuflrious and beautiful Scenery has found ah accurate and able Delineator. 
His Pen and his Pencil have both been employed with EffeO, and we have feldom feen a Work 
that combines more claffical illuftration with a high Degree of graphic Excellence." 

V. NORTll WALES ; including its Scenery, Antiquities, Cuftoms, and fom^ Sketches of its 
Natural Hiftory; .delineated from Two Excurfions through all the interefting Parts of that Coun- 

* try, during the Summer of lygS and 1801. 

By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A. M. Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhoufe, 

Cambridge. * 

In 2 Vols. 8vo. illuftratc ;4 with a new*and accurate Map, Frontifpieces, an^ feveral favourite 

Welih Airs, li. 1$. Boards. 

** We have no Hefitation in declaring that thefe Volumes defer^e to be ranked among^the beft 
Performances of the Kind; nor will any one hereafter wifely, who (hould vifit North Wales, 
k without making them his Companion.” Brit. Crit. $ 

•Vt CLEANINGS through WALES, HOLLAND, and WEsfPHALIA. By Mr. PRATT. 
The Sixth Edition. In 3 Vols^ Price il. 4s. in Boards. 

> « We have found fo many lively and pleafant^Exhibitions of Manners, fo many amufing and in¬ 

terefting Anecdotes, and fo many Obfervationa'and Reflexions, pj and grave, %ottive and fen- 
. I ^ timental. 
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timental, (all ^xprffTed in a pay and familiar ftylc) better fuited to the Purpofe than Sentences la¬ 
boured with artificial £xa£^nef8, that we cannot but recommend it to our kcaders as a highly amuf- 
’'ing and intereding Performance." jinal. Rexi. » • ' 

a 

VII. gleanings in ENGLAND j deferiptive of t^ie Countenance, Mind, and Charafter 
of the Country. Ry Mr. PRATT. 

Vols. I. II. Price los. fid, each, in Boards j and Vol. HI. containlnp a Variety of interefting and 
important Topics $ including a Sketch of London, and new Views of Peace and War, Price las. 
in Boards. The Second and Third Volumes may be had feparately. 

“ The Author continues to merit the Charadlcr he has long and dcferredly maintained, of a 
fprightly and agreeable Writer; of an intelligent, and often a fagacious Obferver of human Life 
and Manners.” Brit. Crit. 

Vin. NOTES on the WEST INDIES, written during the Expedition under the Command 
of the late General Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

By GEORGE PINCKARD, M. D. 

In 3 Vols. 8vo. Price il. tos. in 

“ Though the Author has given to his Obfervations the modeft Title of ‘ Notes,' they are 
certainly deferving of a higher Chara£ler. The Style is cafy and (imple, and the Letters are 
highly deferving Perufal. Tliis Work will be found generally interclling, as it gives a good View 
of the State of the Weft India Settlements; but .it will be found more particularly worthy of the 
Attention of thofe wit».wi(h to add to their InfoHnation with refpedt to Slavery, and Weft India 
Difeafes.” Lit. Jottrn. “ This Work is an extremely valuable Addition to our information upon 
Colonial Affairs. It abounds in Fafts the Refult of actual Obfervation.” Edinh. Rev. 

IX. TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA during the Years i8oi, 1802, 1803, and 1804, con¬ 
taining a Defeription of the Captaift.GeneraKhip of Caraccas, and an Account of (he Difeovery, 
Conqueft, ‘Topography, Legiflaturc, Commerce, Finance, and Natural Produflions of tire Coun¬ 
try; with a View of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Spaniards and the Native Indians. 

By F. DEPONS, late Agent to the French Government at Caraccas. 

*^* Tranflatcd from the French. In 2 Vols. 8vo. witli a Map of the Country. Price il. is. 

“ rt is with the greateft Satisfa6tion that we congratulate our Readers on the Appearance of 
the Volumes before us, in which they will find very ample Details on the natural Rcfources and 
Frodu£iions, accompanied by much curious Information on the internal State and Government, 
of the Spanifh Colonies in America. Such a Work has an additional Value to an Englifliman, 
(ince the Acquifition of Trinidad has opened to Communication with this fertile and delight¬ 
ful Country.” Ed. Rev. 

X. TRAVEIS in ASIA and AFRICA, including a Journey from Scandcroon to Aleppo, and 
•over the Defart to Bagdad and B-ifTorn; a Voyage (tom BafTora to Bombay, and along the Weftcrti 
Co.ift of India: a Voyage from Bombay to Mocha and Sues in the Red Sea, ant} a journey from 
Suez to Cair6 and Rofetta in Egypt. 

By the late ABRAHAM PARSONS, Efq. Conful and Faflor marine at Scanderoon. 

In I Volume 4to. embellifhed with Two Engravings, Price il. in Boards. * 

W? have throughout found Mr. P. an inftruilive and agreeable Companion. His Travels 
are not, as ufually happens, made up out of Books, but appear to be a faithful Delineation of what 
hchimfclf faw and heard. His Deferiptions are always perfpicuous, and fometimes exhibit Spe- 
cimctis of Elegance and Tafle. His’Remarks ate fenfible and never trifling; he exhibits thepre- 
fent State of the Countries through which be travelled without encumbering his Narrative with a 
'Reprefentation of the part; and his Work exhibits the Markajof a Mind which fought after Know¬ 
ledge, without being impeljed by Vanity, which was communicative but not oftentatious, whicht 
was Odious of Novelty but nevei'negligent of Truth. * v . 








